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Tifffitjs  is  not  an  individual  in  the  whole 
circle  of  the  profession^  to  whom  I  could  with  greater 
satisfaction^  of  with  so  much  propriety^  dedicate  this 
worky  as  to  yourself 

Ardent  and  zealous  in  the  advancement  of  our 
scienccy  you  must  deeply  deplore  the  prejudices  that 
retard  its  progress  /^^minently  enlightened  in  Natural 
History^  you  can  justly  appreciate  the  importance 
of  its  applications  to  Medicine/  while  your  well 
known  earnestness  in  upholding  the  dignity^  and  in 
encouraging  the  legitimate  exercise  of  our  profession^ 
marks  you  as  the  most  proper  patron  of  a  work,  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  extinguish  the  false  lights  of 
empiricismy  and  to  substitute  a  steady  beacon  on  the 
solid  and  permanent  basis  of  truth  and  science :  at  the 
same  time^  the  extensive  practice  which  your  talents 
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tmd  urbanitt/  so  justly  command  in  this  metropolis^ 
must  long  since  have  taught  you  the  Jull  extent  of 
that  empiricism  which  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to 
expose^  and  the  practical  mischief  of  that  ignorance 
which  it  has  been  my  abject  to  enlighten. 

Nor  let  me  omit  to  mention  the  claims  of  that  friend' 
ship  which  has  for  many  years  subsisted  between  us,' 
be  assured  that  I  am  gratefully  sensible  of  those 
personal  obligations  which  so  fully  justify  this  public 
avowal  of  them  /  confidently  trusting  that  you  will 
not  measure  the  gratitude  which  your  kindness  has 
inspired^  by  the  merits  of  the  offering  by  which  it  is 
acknowledged^  but  rather  by  the  truth,  and  sincerity 
of  the  Dedication^  by  which  I  am  enabled  Jto  express 

My  respect  for  your  talents; 
esteem  for  your  virtues; 
and  wishes  for  your  happiness; 

JOHN  A  YRTON  PARIS. 


JWFBR  STREET, 
Ftbnunryy  18S5. 


ADVISRTISEMENT  TO  THE  SIXTH  EDITION. 


Whbn  it  is  stated  that  upwards  of  Tsir  Thousand 
copies  of  this  work  have  been  sold  within  a  very  few 
years,  I  trust  I  shall  be  acquitted  of  any  charge,  to 
which  I  might  otherwise  be  exposed,  for  the  unneces- 
sary and  vexatious  multiplication  of  its  editions*  The 
truth  is  that  the  extent  of  its  sale  has  far  surpassed  the 
most  sanguine  opinion  that  a  partial  author  could 
have  formed.  On  the  present  occasion  I  have  ven- 
tured to  add  several  thousand  copies  to  those  already 
in  circulation ;  and  the  necessity  of  another  edition,  at 
least  until  the  lapse  of  several  years,  can  scarcely  fall 
within  the  scope  of  rational  expectation.  This  edi? 
tion  will  be  found  to  contain  muqh  new  matter,  de- 
rived from  the  extended  yiews  of  vegetable  chemistry, 
and  such  modifications  as  must  necessarily  attend  the 
accumulations  of  experience.  This  bulk  of  the  work, 
however,  has  not  been  materially  increased,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  adoption  of  a  smaller  type  for  the  notes. 
Having  thus  made  an  acknowledgment  which  I  con- 
sidered due  to  the  medical  profession,  I  have  to  per- 
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form  a  duty,  equally  imperatWe,  to  my  publisher;  — 
to  offer  him  my  public  and  unfeigned  thanks  for  the 
judicious  and  liberal  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted 
all  the  details  involved  in  the  publication. 

'  As  'an  explanation  of  those  chemical  principleB  which 
establish  the  combinations  of  bodies  could  not  fall 
within  the  limits  of  this  work,  I  have  published  a 
volume,  which  may  be  obtained  separately,  under  the 
title  of  ^^  Elements  of  Chemistry ;  embracing  only  those 
branches  ofChemical  Science  which  are  calculated  to 
illustrate  or  explain  the  different  objects  of  Medicine ; 
and  to  furnish  a  Chemical  Grammar  to  the  author's 
Pharmacologia : "  a  plan  which  has  been  long  con- 
sidered a  desideratum  by  the  profession. 

J.  A.  P. 


Dover  Street, 
January,  18S5i 
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Thb  Public  are  already  in  poBseeaion  of  many 
]ihannaceu(ical  oompendiums  and  epitomes  of  plausible 
pi^Cenaions,  composed  with  the  view  of  directing  the 
practice  of  the  junior,  and  of  relieving  the  occasional 
embarrassments  of  the  more  experienced  practitioner. 
Nothing  is  farther  from  my  intention  than  to  disparage 
their  several  merits,  or  to  question  their  claims  to 
pn^sssional  utility ;  but  in  truth  and  justice  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  as  far  as  these  works  relate  to  the 
art  of  composing  sciendfic  prescriptions,  their  authors 
have  not  escaped  the  too  common  error  of  .supposing 
that  the  reader  is  already  grounded  in  the  iirst  prin- 
cifdes  of  the  science;  or,  to  borrow  the  figurative 
illustration  of  a  popular  writer,  thai  while  ihey  are  in 
ike  ship  of  science^  they  forget  the  disciple  cannot 
arrive  without  a  boat.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
book  that  is  calculated  to  furnish  such  assistance,  or 
which  professes  to  teach  the  Grammar,  and  ground- 
woik  of  this  important  branch  of  medical  knowledge. 
Numerous  are  the  works  which  present  us  with  the 
detail,  but  no  one  with  the  philosophy  of  the  subject. 
We  have  copious  catalogues  of  formal  recipes,  and 
many  of  unexceptionable  propriety,  but  the  compilers 
do  not  venture  to  discuss  the  principles  upon  which 
ihey  were  constructed,  nor  do  they  explain  the  part 
which  each  ingredient  is  supposed  to  perform  in  the 
general  scheme  of  the  formula ;  they  cannot  therefore 
lead  to  any  useful  generalization,  and  the  young  prac- 
titioner, without  a  beacon  that  can  direct  his  course 
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in  safetyi  is  abandoned  to  the  alternative  of  two  great 
eyils-'^t  feeble  and  servile  routine,  on  one  hand,  or  a 
wild  and  lawless  enpiricism,  on  the  other.  The  pre- 
sent volume  is  an  attempt  to  siipply  this  deficiency : 
and  while  I  am  anxious  to  '  catch  the  ideas  which  lead 
from  ignorance  to  knowledge,'  it  is  not  without  hope 
that  I  may  also  be  able  to  suggest  the  means  l^  which 
our  already  acquired  knowledge  may  be  more  wide}y 
and  usefully  extended ;  and,  by  oflfering  a  collective 
and  arranged  view  of  the  objects  and  resources  of  me- 
dicinal combination,  to  establish  its  practice  upon  the 
basis  of  science,  and  thereby  to  render  its  future  career 
of  improvement,  progressive  with  that  of  the  other 
branches  of  medicine ;  or,  to  follow  up  the  figurative 
illustration  already  introduced,  to  furnish  a  booty  which 
may  not  only  convey  the  disciple  to  the  ship,  but 
which  may  also  assist  in  piloting  the  ship  herselfjrom 
her  shallovp  and  treacherous  moorings.  That  the  de- 
sign however  of  the  present  work  may  not  be  mistaken, 
it  is  essential  to  remark  that  it  is  elementary  only  in 
reference  to  the  art  of  prescribing,  for  it  is  presumed 
that  the  student  is  already  acquainted  with  the  com- 
mon manipulations  of  pharmacy,  and  with  the  first 
principles  of  chemistry.  When  any  allusions  are  made 
to  the  processes  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  they  are  to  be 
understood  as  being  only  supplementary,  or  as  explan- 
atory of  their  nature,  in  reference  to  the  application  or 
medicinal  powers  of  the  substance  in  question.  The 
term  Pharm acologi a,  as  applied  to  the  present  work, 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  contradistinctive  to  that 
of  Pharmacopgsia  ;  for  while  the  latter  denotes  the 
processes  for  preparing^  the  former  comprehends  the 
scientific  methods  of  administering  medicinal  bodies, 
and  explains  the  objects  and  theory  of  their  operation. 
The  articles  of  the  Materia  M edica  have  been  arranged 
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in  alptiabetical  order,  not  only  as  being  that  best  cal- 
culated for  reference,  but  one  which,  in  an  elemencary 
work  at  least,  is  less  likely  to  mislead,  than  any  ar« 
nngement  founded  on  their  medicinal  powers ;  for  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  discriminating  in  every 
case  between  the  primary  and  secondary  e£kcts  of  a 
medicine,  substances  ?ery  dissimilar  in  their  nature, 
have  been  enlisted  into  the  same  artificial  group,  and 
when  several  of  such  bodies  have,  from  a  reliance  upon 
their  unity  of  action,  been  associated  together  in  a  me* 
dicinal  mixture,  it  has  too  often  happened  that,  like 
the  armed  men  of  Cadmus,  they  have  opposed  and 
destroyed  each  other.    The  object  and  application  of 
the  black  marginal  letters,  to  which  the  name  of  Key 
letters  has  been  given,  are  fully  explained  in  the  First 
Part  of  the  work,  and  it  is  hoped,  that  the  scheme 
possesses  a  more  substantial  claim  to  notice  than  that 
of  mere  novelty :  it  will  be  perceived  that  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  officinal  formule  these  letters  are  also 
occasionally  introduced,  to  express  the  manner  in  which 
the  particular  substance,  under  the  head  of  which  it 
stands,  operates  in  the  combination.     If  any  apology 
be  necessary  for  the  introduction  of  the  medicinal  for- 
mula, it  may  be  ofiered  in  the  words  of  Quintillian, 
who  very  justly  observes,  ^^  In  omnibus  fere  minus 
valeni  prcecepta  quam  exempla  ;  or  in  the  language  of 
Seneca ;  ^^  Longum  est  iter  per  prascepta^  breve  ei 
efficax  per  exempla.*^     Undei    the  history   of  each 
article,   I  have  endeavoured  to  concentrate  all  that  is 
required  to  be  known  for  its  efficacious  administration, 
such  as,   1.  Its  sensible  qualities.  2.  Its  chemical  com'^ 
position^  or  the  constituents  in  which  its   medicinal 
activity  resides.     3.  Its  relative  solubility  in  different 
menstrua^  and  the  proportions  in  which  it  should  be 
miiedy  or  combined  with  diffcrefU  bodies^  in  order  to 
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produce  suspension^  or  saturation.  4.  The  Incom- 
patiUe  Substances ;  thai  is  to  say,  those  substances 
which  are  capable  of  destroying  its  properties,  or  of 
rendering  its  flayour  or  aspect  unpleasant  or  disgust- 
ing. 5.  The  most  eligible  forms  in  which  it  can  be 
exhibited*  6.  -  Its  spec^  doses.  7.  Its  Medicinal 
Uses^  and  Effects,  8.  Its  Preparations^  Officinal  as 
well  as  Extemporaneous.  9.  Its  AduUerations.  ThaC 
such  information  is  indispensable  for  the  elegant  and 
successful  exhibition  of  a  remedy,  must  be  sufficiently 
f^>parent;  the  injurious  changes  and  modifications 
which  substances  undergo  when  they  are  improperly 
combined  by  the  ignorant  practitioner,  are  not  as  some 
have  supposed  imaginary,  the  mere  deliramenta  doC" 
trinasj  or  the  whimsical  suggestions  of  theoretical  re- 
finement, but  they  are  really  such  as  to  render  their 
powers  unavailing,  or  to  impart  a  dangerous  violence 
to  Uieir  operation.  ^'  Undo  dabit  Jlammas  et  dabit 
ignis  aquas. *^ 

In  the  history  of  thediSerent  medicinal  preparations, 
the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  London  College  is  the  stand- 
ard to  which  I  have  always  referred,  although  it  will 
be  perceived  that  I  have  frequently  availed  myself  of 
the  resources  with  which  the  pharmacopoeias  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin  abound.  To  a  knowledge  of  the 
numerous  adult«*ations  to  which  each  article  is  so 
shamefully  exposed,  too  much  importance  can  be 
scarcely  attached ;  and  under  this  palpable  source  of 
medicinal  fallacy  and  failure,  may  be  fairly  included 
those  secret  and  illegitimate  deviations  from  the  ac- 
knowledged modes  of  preparation,  as  laid  down  in  the 
pharmacopoeia,  whether  practised  as  expedients  to  ob- 
tain a  lucrative  notoriety,  or  from  a  conceit  of  their 
being  improvements  upon  Ibe  ordinary  processes ;  for 
instance,  we  have  lately  heard  of  a  wholesale  chemist 
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who  professes  to  supply  a  syrup  of  roses  of  very  supe- 
rior beauty,  and  who  for  this  purpose,  substitutes  the 
petals  of  the  red  (rosa  gallica)  for  those  of  the  damask 
rose  (rosa  centifolia) ;  we  need  not  be  told,  that  a  pre- 
paration of  a  more  exquisite  colour  may  be  thus  ailbrd- 
ed,  but  allow  me  to  ask  if  this  underhanded  substitu- 
UOB  be  not  a  manifest  act  of  injustice  to  the  medical 
practitioner,  who  instead  of  a  laxative  syrup,  receives 
one  which  is  marked  by  the  opposite  character  of 
astringency.  These  observations  will  not  apply,  of 
coarse,  to  those  articles  which  are  avowedlj/  prepared 
by  a  new  process ;  for  in  that  case  the  practitioner  is 
enaUed  to  mske  his  election,  and  either  to  adopt  or 
refuse  them  at  his  discretion.  Thus  has  Mr.  Barry 
applied  his  ingenious  patent  apparatus  for  boiling 
in  vacuo  J  to  the  purpose  of  making  Extracts ;  we  might 
almost  say  a  prioriy  that  the  results  must  be  moi*e  ac- 
tive than  those  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way,  bat  they 
must  pass  the  ordeal  of  experience  before  they  can  be 
admitted  into  practice.  As  a  brief  notice  of  the  most 
notorioas  Quack  Medicines  may  be  acceptable,  the 
formule  for  their  preparation  have  been  appended  in 
notes,  each  being  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  particular 
article  which  constitutes  its  prominent  ingredient;  in- 
deed it  is  essential  that  the  practitioner  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  their  composition,  for  although  he  would 
refuse  to  superintend  the  operation  of  a  boasted  pana- 
ten,  it  is  but  too  probable  that  he  may  be  called  upon 
to  counteract  its  baleful  influence. 

The  Historical  Introduction^  comprehending  the 
substance  of  the  lectures  delivered  before  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London,  from  the  I'ecently 
established  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  has  been  prefixed 
to  the  work,  at  the  desire  of  several  of  the  auditors ; 
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and  I  confess  my  readiness  to  comply  with  this  request, 
as  it  enabled  me  at  once  to  obviate  any  misconception 
or  unjust  representation  of  those  remarks  which  I  felt 
it  my  bounden  duty  to  offer  to  the  College. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  work  itself  is  divided 
into  two  separate  and  very  distinct  parts,  the  First 
comprehending  the  principles  of  the  art  of  combination, 
— the  Second^  the  medicinal  history,  and  chemical 
habitudes  of  the  bodies  which  are  the  subjects  of  such 
combination.  These  comprise  every  legitimate  source 
of  instruction,  and  to  the  young  and  industrious  stu- 
dent, they  are  at  once  the  Loom  and  the  Raw  Mate- 
rial. Let  him  therefore  abandon  those  flimsy  and*  ill 
adapted  textures,  that  are  kept  ready  fabricated  for  the 
service  of  ignorance  and  indolence,  and  by  actuating 
the  machinery  himself,  weave  the  materials  with  which 
he  is  here  presented  into  the  forms  and  objects  that 
may  best  fulfil  his  intentions,  and  meet  the  various 
exigencies  of  each  particular  occasion* 

J.  A.  P. 
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'^  It  hoi  been  very  justly  observed  thai  there  is  a  certain 
matyrUy  of  the  human  mind  aicqwiredfrom  generation  to 
generaUony  in  the  masSj  as  there  is  in  the  different  stages 
of  Iffe  in  the  lyDiviDUAt  man; — What  is  history 
when  thus  philosophicatty  studied^  but  thefaiti^  record 
of  this  progress  f  pointing  out  for  our  instruction  the 
various  causes  which  have  retarded  or  accekrated  it  in 
different  ages  and  countries.^* 
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OBJECT  I.  .; 

TO  PROMOTE  THE  ACTION  OP  THE  BASIS. 


A. — By  combining  the  several  different  farms, 
or  preparations  of  the  same  Substance. 

B. — By  combining  the  Basis  with  Substances 
which  are  of  the  same  Nature^  i.  e,  which 
are  individually  capable  of  producing  the 
same  effects,  but  with  less  energy  than  when 
in  combination  with  each  other. 

C— -£j^  combining  the  Basis  with  Substances 
of  a  Different  Nature^  and  which  do  not 
exert  any  Chemical  influence  upon  it,  but  are 
found  by  experience,  or  inferred  by  analogy, 
to  be  capable  of  rendering  the  stomach,  or 
system,  more  susceptible  of  its  action. 


OBJECT  11. 

TO  CORRECT  THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  BASIS, 
BY  OBVIATING  ANY  UNPLEASANT  EFFECTS 
IT  MIGHT  BE  LIKELY  TO  OCCASION,  AND 
WHICH  WOULD  PERVERT  ITS  INTENDED 
ACTION,  AND  DEFEAT  THE  OBJECT  OF  ITS 
EXHIBITION. 

A. — By  chemically  neutralizing,  or  mechani- 
cally separating,  the  offending  ingredient. 


l^ 
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M  ANALTTICAL  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  MORE  REMARK- 

•  ABLE  CAUSES  WHICH   HAVE,    IN    DlPf BRENT    AG'ES 

, I  AND  COUNTRIES,    OPERATED'   IN    PRODUCING   THE 

REVOLUTIONS  THAT  CHARACTERISE  THE  HISTORY 

OF  MEDICINAL  SUBSTANCES. 


^^  Historia  quoquo  mado  scripta  deleciaty 


Beporb  I  proceed  to  discuss  tbe  particular  yiews 
ich  I  am  prepared  to  submit  to  the  College,  on  the 
>rtant  but  obscure  subject  of  medicinal  combina* 
ion,  I  propose  to  take  a  sweeping  and  nqpid  sketch  of 
diflferent  moral  and  physical  causes  which  have 
in  ]nx)ducing  the  extraordinary  Ticissitudes, 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  history  of  Materia 
Such  an  introduction  is  naturally  suggested 
the  first  ^ance  at  the  extensive  and  motly  assem- 
of  substances  with  which  our  cabinets*  are  over* 


*  The  College  of  Fliysiciant  may  now  be  said  to  poasess  qne  of 

noBt  comiplele  collections  of  Materia  MedUca  in  Europe^ 

collected  by  Dr.  Burgeas,  and  presented  to  the  College 

his  death  by  Mr.  Brande,  to  whom  it  was  bequeathed,  has 

Ij  been  collated  with  the  cabinet  of  Dr.  Coombe,  purchased 

that  purpose.     Its  arrangement  has  been  directed  by  a  feeling 

convenience  for  reference,  rather  than  by  any  theoretical  view« 

ive  to  the  natural,  chemical,  and  medicinal  histories  of  its 

lituent  parts.     Under  proper  regulations,  it  is  accessible  to 

studious  and  respectable  members  of  the  profession. 

▼OL.  I.  A 
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whelmed.  It  is  impossible  to  cast  our  eyes  over  such 
multiplied  grotqM,  without  behig  forcibly  struck  with 
the  palpable  absurdity  of  some — ^the  disgusting  and 
loathsome  nature  of  others — ^the  total  want  of  activity 
in  many— and  the  unbi^rtaiA  and  ptecarious  reputation 
6f  all-— or,  without  feeling  an  eager  curiosity  to  en- 
iquire,  fSrbm  the  combination  of  what  causes  it  can  have 
happened,  that  sub6tano^  at  one  period  in  the  highest 
esteem,  and  of  generally  acknowledged  utility,  have 
fallen  into  total  neglect  and  disrepute ; — ^why  others, 
of  humble  pretensions  and  little  significance,  have 
maintained  their  ground  for  so  many  centuries;  and 
on  what  account,  materials  of  no  energy  whatever, 
have  received  the  indisputable  sanction  and  unquali- 
fied support  of  the  best  and  wisest  practitioners  of  the 
age.  That  such  fluotuationa  in  opinion  and  versatility 
in  practice  should  have  produced,  even  in  the  moat 
candid  and  learned  observers,  an  un&vourable  impre$* 
aion  with  regard  to  the  general  efficacy  of  medicines, 
can  hardly  excite  our  astonidmient,  much  less  our  in<* 
dignation  ;  nor  can  we  be  surprised  to  find^  that  ano« 
tber  portion  of  mankind  has  at  once  arraigned  Physic 
as  a  fallacious  art,  or  derided  it  as  a  composition  of 
error  and  fhiud.^  Th^  ask — and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  they  ask  with  reason — ^what  pledge  can  be  afibrded 
theni,  that  the  boasted  remedies  of  the  present  day  will 
not,  like  their  predecessors,  fell  into  disrepute,  and  in 

*  A  late  foreign  writer  impressed  with  this  sentiment  has  given 
the  following  flattering  definition  of  our  profession.  *  Physic  is 
the  art  of  amusing  the  patient,  while  Nature  cures  the  disease.* 
This  is  a  sarcasm  which  can  only  he  equalled  by  the  churlish  and 
ill-humoured  apostrophe  of  our  own  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  in 
speaking  of  the  profession  of  physic,  exclaims  '  It  is  il  melancholy 
sttendaiice  on.  misery ;  a  mean  submission  to  peevishness  $  and  a 
continual  interruption  of  pleasure.^ 


I!f+k6otoCT10TCr  *        i 
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dieir  tunt  senre  onty  as  huinHikthig  memorials  of  the 
cmiurity  and  ihfataatioti  df  the  physietans  who  corn- 
mended  and  prescribed  them?  There  is  kurely  no 
question  connected  with  our  subject  which  can  be  more 
interesting  tuid  important,  no  one  which  requires  a. 
more  cool  and  dispassionate  in4uir]r,  and  certainly  not 
any  which  can  be  more  appropriate  for  a  lecture,  intro- 
ductory to  the  history  of  Materia  Medica.  I  shall 
therefore  proceed  to  examine  with  some  attention  thc^ 
iBTOlutions  which  haVe  thus  taken  place  in  the  opinion^ 
and  belief  of  mankind^  ^ith  regard  to  the  efficacy  and 
powers  of  different  medicinal  agents ;  such  aii  ini^uiryj^ 
by  referring  them  to  cdtised  cdptible  of  a  philosophical 
inrefttigation,  is  calculated  to  remove  many  of  the  un« 
J!i9t  prejudices  iivhich  haVe  been  excited,  to  quiet  the 
doubts  and  alamis  whibh  have  been  so  iildukriously 
propagated,  and,  at  the  stune  time,  to  obviate  the  re- 
currence of  several  sources  of  error  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

This  moral  view  of  events,  vrithout  any  regard  to 
chranological  minutifee,  may  be  denominated  the  Ptti« 
L080PHT  OF  HisTORT,  and  should  be  ctu^iuUy  distin- 
guished from  that  technicid  and  barren  eruditioti, 
which  consists  in  a  mere  knowledge  of  names  and 
datetj  and  which  is  perused  by  the  inedical  student 
with  as  much  apathy,  and  as  little  profit,  as  the  monk 
counts  his  bead-roll*  It  has  been  very  justly  observed, 
that  theie  is  a  ceitain  maturity  of  the  human  mind) 
acquired  from  generation  to  generation,  in  the  tnass^ 
as  there  is  in  the  different  stages  of  life,  in  the  individuat 
man ;  what  is  history,  when  thus  philosophically  stu- 
died, but  the  faithful  record  of  this  progress  ?  pointing 
oat  for  instruction  the  various  causes  which  have  re- 
tarded or  accderated  it  in  different  ages  and  countries. 

A? 
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In  tracing  the  history  of  the  Materia  Medica  to  ii^ 
earliest  periods,  we  shall  find  that  its  progress  towards 
its  present  advanced  state,  has  been  very  slow  and  un-^ 
equal,  very  unlike  the  steady  and  successive  improve- 
ment which  has  attended  other  branches  of  natural 
knowledge  ;  we  shall  perceive  even  that  its  advance- 
ment has  been  continually  arrested,  and  often  entirely 
subverted,  by  the  caprices,  prejudices,  superstitions^ 
and  knavery  of  mankind  ;  unlike  too  the  other  branchea 
of  science,  it  is  incapable  of  successful  generalization  ; 
in  the  progress  of  the  history  of  remedies,  when  are  we 
able  to  produce  a  discovery  or  improvement,  which  has 
been  the  result  of  that  happy  combination  of  Observa- 
tion, Analogy,  and  EliLperiment,  *  which  has  so  emi-^ 
nently  rewarded  the  labburs  of  nuxiem  science  ?  Thus, 
Obsehvation  led  Newton  to  discover  that  the  re- 
fractive power  of  transparent  substances  was,  in  gene- 
ral, in  the  ratio  of  their  density,  but  that,  of  substances 
of  equal  density,  those  which  possessed  the  refractive 
power  in  a  higher  degree  were  inflammable,  f  Ana- 
logy induced  him  to  conclude  that,  on  this  account^ 
water  must  contain  an  inflammable  principle,  and 
Experiment  enabled  Cavendish  and  Lavoisier  to  de- 
monstrate the  surprising  truth  of  Newton's  induction, 
in  their  immortal  discovery  of  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  that  fluid. 


*  Obsertation,  says  professor  Leslie,  i»  the  close  inspectioii  and 
altttattve  ezamiaation  of  those  phenomeiia .  ivhich  arise  ia  the 
course  of  Nature  i  ExperimeDt,  as  tho  term  implies,  consists  in  % 
kindof  trial*  or  artifieml  selection  and  combination  of  circum- 
stances, for  the  purpose  of  searching  after  the  remote  results. 

f  The  refractive  power  of  an  inflammable  body  bears  also  a 
proportion  to  its  perfection,  whence  it  may  be  sometimes  used  as 
a  test  of  Its  purity  $  thus  Dr.  Wollaston  found  that  genuine  Oil  of 
Cloves  had  a  refractive  power  of  1.535,  while  that  of  an  inferior 
quality  did  not  exceed  1.498. 
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The  history  of  Astronomy  furnishes  another  illustra^ 
(ion  equaUy  beautiful  and  instructiye, — The  Astrono- 
mer observed  certain  oscillations  in  the  motions  of 
Saturn  and  Jupiter;  by  Analog  he  conjectured  that 
this  phenomenon  was  produced  by  the  influence  of  a 
planet  still  more  remote:  a  supposition  which  was 
hajqpily  confirmed  by  a  telescopic  experiment^  in  the 
discovery  of  Uranus,  by  Herschel. 

But  it  is  clear  that  such  principles  of  research,  and 
combination  of  methods,  can  rarely  be  applied  in  the 
inyestigation  of  remedies,  for  every  problem  which  in- 
Tolves  the  phenomena  of  life  is  unavoidably  embarras- 
sed by  circumstances,  so  complicated  in  their  nature, 
and  fluctuating  in  their  operation,  as  to  set  at  defiance 
every  attempt  to  appreciate  their  influence;  thus  an 
observation  or  experiment  upon  the  effects  of  a  medi- 
cine is  Uable  to  a  thousand  fUlacies,  unless  it  be 
caiefiilly  repeated  under  the  Various  circumstances 
of  health  and  disease,  in  difierent  climates,  and  on 
diflfefient  constitutions.  We  all  know  how  very  difier« 
oitly  opium,  or  mercury,  will  act  upon  difierent  indi« 
TidoalS)  or  even  upon  the  same  individual,  at  difierent 
times,  or  under  difierent  circumstances;  the  effect  of  a 
stimulant  upon  the  living  body  is  not  in  the  ratio  of  the 
intensity  of  its  impulse,  but  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  excitement,  or  vitd  susceptibility  of  the  individual, 
to  whom  it  is  applied.  This  is  illustrated  in  a  clear  and 
fiuniliar  manner,  by  the  very  different  sensations  of 
heal  which  the  same  temperature  will  produce  under 
di&rent  circumstances.  In  the  road  over  the  Andes, 
at  about  half  way  between  the  foot  and  the  summit, 
there  is  a  cottage  in  which  the  ascending  and  descend- 
ing travellers  meet ;  th6  former,  who  have  just  quitted 
the  sultry  vallies  at  the  base,  are  so  relaxed,  that  the 
sudden  diminution  of  temperature  produces  in  them 


ike  feeding  of  intense  cold,  wlulst  the  Utter,  who  h^ve 
left  the  froasen  summits  of  the  mountain,  are  overcome 
^y  t^  distressing  qensation  of  extreme  he^. 

Bi|t  we  need  not  climb  the  Andes  for  a^  illustration ; 
\{  we  plunge  one  hand  into  a  basin  of  hot,  and  the 
pther  ii^to  o^e  of  cold  water,  and  then  mix  the  con- 
tents of  each  vessel,  and  replace  both  hands  in  the 
mixture,  we  shall  experience  the  sensation  of  heat  and 
f:old,  from  one  and  the  same  m^um ;  the  hand^  that 
had  ^een  previously  in  the  hot,  will  feel  cold,  whilst 
that  which  had  been  immersed  in  the  cold  water,  will 
experience  a  sensation  of  heat.  Upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, ardent  spirits  will  produce  very  opposite  effects 
upon  different  constitutions  and  temperaments,  and  we 
fure  thu9  enabled  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  testimonies 
respecting  the  powers  of  opium  in  the  cure  of  fever : 
aliments,  also,  which  under  ordinary  pircumstanpes 
would  occasion  but  little  elBfect,  may  in  ceitain  con- 
ditions of  the  system,  act  as  powerful  stimulants ;  a  fact 
which  is  well  exemplified  by  the  history  of  persons  who 
have  been  enclosed  in  coal  mines  for  several  days  with- 
out food,  from  the  accidental  falling  in  of  the  sur- 
rounding strata,  when  they  have  been  as  much  intoxi- 
cated by  a  basi^  of  broth,  as  a  person,  in  common 
circumstances,  would  have  been  by  two  or  more  bottles 
of  wine.*     Many  instances  will  suggest  themselves  to 

*  {^lis^beth  Woodcock^  who  was  buried  in  the  snow  for  the 
space  of  eight  days,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge,  and 
whom  I  fi^uenlly  visited,  died  in  consequence  of  the  stimulants 
vhich  she  could  not  resist,  and  which  in  her  peculiar  state  of  ez- 
citoncnt  she  was  onaMe  to  bear.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Me* 
BWiis  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  a  case  of  a 
Minor  ^  lecor^ed,  who  after  remaining  for  ei|^ht  days  without 
^0^9  w^  l^illcd  by  being  placed  in  a  warm  bed,  and  fed  with 
chi'chen-broth. 


the  practUioiier  m  fiortl^er  iliuatrfitioQ  pf  thfise  views^ 
and  I  shall  haye  occasion  to  recur  to  the  subject  at  4 
&ture  period* 

To  each  causeB  we  must  attribute  the  barrw  kdboiifv 
<tf  the  ancient  empirios,  vvho  saw  without  disceran^, 
administered  without  discriminating,  and  concluded 
without  reaeoning ;  nor  should  we  be  surprised  at  the 
verjr  imperfect  state  of  the  siateria  medica,  as  &r  as  k 
depends  upon  what  is  commonly  called  experience, 
complicated  as  this  subject  is  by  its  nunberiess  rela- 
tions with  Physicdogy,  Pathology,  and  Chemistry* 
John  Ray  attempted  to  enumerne  the  virtues  of  plants 
from  experience^  asid  the  system  serves  only  to  com* 
memorate  his  fiulure.  Vogel  likewise  professed  to  assign 
to  substances,  those  powers  which  had  been  learnt  firom 
accumulated  experience ;  and  he  qpeahs  of  roasted  toad* 
as  a  specific  for  the  pains  of  gout,  and  asserts  that  a 
person  may  secure  himself  for  the  whole  year  from 
angina  by  eating  a  roasted  swallow  1  Such  must  ever 
be  the  case,  when  medicines  derive  their  origin  from 
fidse  experience,  and  their  reputation  from  blind  ere* 
dulity. 

Analogy  has  undoubtedly  been  a  powerful  instru* 
nent  in  the  improvement,  extension,  and  correction  of 
the  materia  medica,  but  it  has  been  chiefly  confined  to 
modem  times ;  for  in  the  earlier  ages,  Chemistry  had 
not  so  far  unfolded  tin;  composition  of  bodies,  as  to 
furnish  any  just  idea  of  their  relations  to  each  other, 
nor  had  the  science  of  Botany  taught  us  the  value  and 

t 

*  For  this  parpose  it  i^ipean  that  the  toad  «i|f  baked  alive. 
Tlie  foUowiog  is  the  receipt  in  Colbonie!s  Dispensatory ;  *  Bufo 
Pnrparatus.*  Put  the  toads  alive  into  an  earthen  pot,  and 
irj  them  in  an  oven  moderately  heated,  till  they  hecooM  &t  to  be 
powdered."  I 
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importance  of  the  natural  affinities  "vrhich  exist  in  the 
vegetable  lungdom. 

With  respect  to  the  fallacies  to  which  such  analo- 
gies are  exposed,  I  shall  hereafter  speak  at  some  length, 
and  examine  the  pretensions  of  those  ultra  chemists  of 
the  present  day  who  have  upon  every  occasion  ar- 
raigned, at  their  self  constituted  tribunal,  the  propriety 
of  our  medicinal  combinations,  and  the  validity  of  our 
national  pharmacopoeias. 

In  addition  to  the  obstacles  already  enumerated,  the 
progress  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  virtues  of 
medicines  has  met  with  others  of  a  moral  character, 
which  have  deprived  us  in  a  great  degree  of  another 
obvious  method  of  research,  and  rendered  our  depen- 
dance  upon  testimony  uncertain,  and  often  entirely 
fallacious.  The  human  understanding,  as  Lord  Bacon 
justly  remarks,  is  not  a  mere  faculty  of  apprehension, 
but  is  affected,  more  or  less,  by  the  will  ai|d  the  pas- 
sions ;  what  man  wishes  to  be  true,  that  he  too  easily 
believes  to  be  so,'  and  I  conceive  that  physic  has,  of  all 
the  sciences,  the  least  pretensions  to  proclaim  itself  in^ 
dependent  of  the  empire  of  the  passions. 

In  our  researches  to  discover  and  fix  the  period  when 
remedies  were  first  applied  for  the  alleviation  of  bodily 
suffering,  we  are  soon  lost  in  conjecture,  or  involved  in 
fable ;  we  are  unable  to  reach  the  period  in  any  coun- 
try, when  the  inhabitants  were  destitute  of  medical 
resources,  and  we  find  among  the  most  uncultivated 
tribes,  that  medicine  is  cherished  as  a  blessing  and 
practised  as  an  art,  as  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Hol- 
land and  New  Zealand,  by  those  of  liapland  and 
Greenland,  of  North  America,  and  of  the  interior  of 
Africa.  The  personal  feelings  of  the  sufferei*,  and  the 
anxiety  of  those  about  him,  must,  in  the  rudest  state  of 
society,  have  incited  a  spirit  of  industry  and  research 
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to  {Nxxmre  alleviation,  the  modifieatiofi  of  heal  and 
c<rfd,  of  moisture  and  dryness,  and  the  regulation  and 
change  of  diet  and  habit,  must  have  intuitively  sug- 
gested themselves  for  the  relief  of  pain ;  *  and  when 
these  resources  fiuled,  charms,  amulets,  and  incanta- 
t](His,+  virere  the  natural  expedients  of  the  barbarian, 
ever  more  inclined  to  indulge  the  delusive  hope  of 
superstition,  than  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  sober  reason. 
Traces  of  amulets  may  be  discovered  in  very  early 
history.  The  learned  Dr.  Warburton  is  evidently  mis* 
taken,  when  he  assigns  the  origin  of  these  maj^cal 
imtruments  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolomies,  which  was 
not  more  than  900  years  before  Christ ;  this  is  at  once 
rduted  by  the  testimony  of  Gralen,  who  tells-  us  that 
die  Egyptian  kii^,  Nechepsus,  who  lived  630  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  had  written,  that  a  green  jas« 
per  cut  into  the  form  of  a  dragon  surrounded  with  rays, 
if  Implied  externally,  would  strengthen  the  stomach 
and  organs  of  digestion.;^    We  have  moreover  the  au» 

■  '  I         1 1  ■  ■      >        till  «      I      I     » I  n       I        I  III  ■  ■■  , 

*  The  application  of  the  reeking  entrails  of  a  recently  sl|ui| 
wmal,  appears  to  have  beep  one  of  the  earliest  methods  adopted 
for  the  relief  of  pain. 

f  The  words  '  Incantation,'  and  '  Charm/  appear  to  have  beep 
derived  from  the  ancient  practice  of  curing  diseases  hy  Poetry  and 
Music.  (Carmen)  Thus  Coelius  Aurelianus,  decantare  loca 
DolcDtia.  Democritns  says  that  many  diseases  are  capable  of 
heatg  cured  by  die  sound  of  a  flute»  vrhen  properly  played.  Ma> 
riaaus  Capellus  assures  us,  that  fevers  may  be  cured  by  appro^ 
priate  songs;  Asdepiades  actually  employed  the  trumpet,  for 
the  relief  of  Sciatica,  and  tells  us  that  it  is  to  be  continued  until 
the  fibres  of  the  part  begin  to  palpitate,  when  the  pain  will  vaaisfa^ 

t  A  snmikr  superstition  is  slill  practised  by  the  Indians.  There  is 
a  species  of  ptem  Jasper  found  in  many  parts  of  America,  parti-* 
culariy  in  New  Spain,  to  which  the  Spaniards  have  given  the  name 
of  Piedra  de  la  Hyada,  and  is  used  for  curing  the  Cholic  by  beini; 
applied  to  the  ni|\el. 
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thoHly  of  th^  Scriptures  in  support  of  this  oi»nion ;  for 
what  were  the  ear*ring8  which  Jacob  buried  under  the 
oak  of  Sechem,  as  related  in  Genesis,  but  amulets  ? 
and  we  are  informed  ]>j  Jpsephus,  in  his  Antiquities 
of  the  JetirS)*  that  Solomon  discovered  a  plant  effica^ 
cious  in  the  cute  of  Epil^Jsy,  and  that  he  employed 
ihe  aid  of  a  charm  or  spell  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
Its  virtues ;  the  root  of  the  herb  was  concealed  in  a 
ring,  which  was  applied  to  the  nostrils  of  the  Demoniac, 
and  Josephus  remarks  th9t  he  himself  saw  a  Jewish 
Priest  practise  the  art  of  Solomon  with  complete  suc- 
cess in  the  presence  of  Vespasian,  his  aon^,  and  the 
tribunes  of  the  Roman  army.t  Nor  were  si^ch  me^ns 
confined  to  dark  .and  barbarous  ages ;  Theophrastus 
pronounced  Pericles  to  be  insane,  because  he  discor 
vered  that  he  wore  an  amulet  about  his  neck ;  and,  in 
^he  declining  era  of  the  Roman  empire,  we  find  that 
this  superstitious  custom  was  so  general,  that  the  Eon- 
peror  Caracalla  was  induced  to  make  a  public  edict 
ordaining  that  no  man  should  wear  any  superstitious 
amulets  about  his  person* 

In  the  progress  of  civilization,  various  fortuitous  in- 
cidents,^ and  even  errors  in  the  choice  and  preparation 

of  aliments,  must  have  gradually  unfolded  the  remedial 

■  ■--*-         ■  ■  "^ 

*  Lib.  viii.  c.  S.  5. 

t  From  this  Art  of  Solomon^  exhibited  throufj^  the  medium  of 
a  ringf  or  seal,  "we  have  the  casleni  stories  which  celebrate  the  Ssazi 
41V  SoLOMOH,  and  record  the  potency  of  its  sway  over  the  various 
orders  of  I>emons,  or  of  Genii,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  invisi- 
ble tormentors  or  bene&ctors  of  the  Jiomatt  race. 

1^  Let  the  traditton  respecting  the  discovery  of  the  virtues  of  the 
bark  serve  as  an  iUnstration.  We  are  told,  that  an  Indian  being 
ill  of  a  fever,  quenched  his  thirst  at  a  pool  of  water,  strongly  tut 
pregnatod  with  the  bark  from  some  trees  having  aocidentaUy  &llea 

into  it,  and  that  he  was  in  consequence  cured. 
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povrefs  of  nifuiy  natural  subBUnoes;  these  were  re- 
corded, and  the  autheintic  hi9tpr]r  of  medicine  may  date 
he  commeDcement  iropi  the  periofi  wh^n  such  record9 
began* 

The  Cfaaldeana  and  Babylonians,  we  are  told  by 
Herodotus,  carried  their  sick  to  the  public  roads  and 
naifcets,  that  traTellers  might  converse  with  them,  and 
eommunicnte  any  remedies  which  had  been  success- 
iully  used  in  similar  cases ;  this  custom  continued 
during  many  ages  in  Assyria;  and  Strabo  states  that» 
it  prerailed  also  amongst  the  ancient  Liusitanians,  or 
Portuguese :  in  this  manner  however  the  results  of  ex* 
perience  descended  only  by  oral  tradition;  it  was  in 
the  temple  of  Esculapius  in  Greece  that  medical  in<* 
Ibrmation.waa  first  recorded;  diseases  and  cures  were 
there  registered  on  durable  tablets  of  marble ;  the 
priests  t  and  priestesses,  who  were  the  guardians  of  the 
temple,  prepared  the  remedies  and  directed  their  appli- 
cation, and  thus  commenced  the  profession  of  Physic. 
With  respect  to  the  actual  nature  of  these  remedies, 
it  is  useless  to  inquire ;  the  lapse  of  ages,  lo^s  of  re* 
cords,  chan^  of  language,  and  ambiguity  of  descrip- 
-*-^— ^       __>^.^^^^.^_ _^^_^.^_^^^^^^^_^^.^_^.^. .  .. . — _.      ^  ^ 

-f  As  these  persons  were  ambitious  to  pass  for  the  descendaats 
of  EscukpiiB,  they  assumed  the  name  of  The  AtcLKPUoii.  The 
writiogs  of  Pausaoius,  Philosbatas,  and  Plutarch,  abound  with 
tibe  artifices  of  those  early  physicians.  Aristophanes  describes 
ID  a  truly  comic  manner  the  craft  and  pious  avarice  of  these 
godly  men,  and  mentions  fte  dexterity  and  promptitude  with 
which  they  collected,  and  put  into  their  bags,  the  offerings  on  the 
altar.  The  patients,  daring  this  period,  reposed  on  the  skins  of 
sacrificed  rams,  in  order  that  they  might  procure  celestial  visions. 
As  sooa  as  they  were  believed  to  be  asleep,  a  priest,  clothed  in  the 
droBof  EacjilapiBS,  imitating  his  manners,. and  accompanied  by 
the  daughters  of  the  god,  that  is,  by  young  actresses,  thoroughly 
iastnietcd  in  their  paris,  entered,  aud  delivered  a  medical  opinion. 
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tion,  haye  rendered  every  learned  research  unsatiafac* 
tory ;  indeed  we  are  in  doubt  with  r^ard  to  many  of 
the  medicines  which  even  Hippocrates  employed.    It 
is  however  clearly  shewn  by  the  earliest  records,  thai 
^he  ancients  were  in  the  possession  of  many  powerful 
remedies ;  thus  Melampus  of  Argos,  the  most  ancient 
Greek  physician  Mrith  whom  we  are  acquainted,  is  said 
to  have  cured  one  of  the  Argonauts  (^sterility,  by  sd^ 
ministering  the  rust  of  iron  in  wine  for  ten  days ;  and 
the  same  physician  used  hellebore  as  a  purge,  on  the 
daughters  of  king  Praetus^  who  were  afflicted  with  me* 
lancholy.    Venesection  was  also  a  remedy  of  very  early 
origin ;  for  Podalirius,  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan 
war,  cured  the  daughter  of  Damethus,  who  had  fallen 
from  a  height,  by  bleeding  her  in  both  arms.    Opium, 
or  a  preparation  of  the  poppy,  was  certainly  known  in 
the  earliest  ages;  it  was  probably  opium  that  Helen 
mixed  with  wine^  and  gave  to  the  guests  of  Menelaus, 
under  the  expressive  name  of  nepenthej^  to  diive  away 
their  cares,  and  increase  their  hilarity ;  and  this  conr 
jecture  receives  much  support  from  the  &ct,  that  the 
nepenthe  of  Homer  vms  obtained  from  the  Egyptian 
Thebes ;  +  and  if  we  may  credit  the  opinion  of  Dr, 
Darwin,  the  Cumsan  Sibyll  never  sat  on  (he  portend- 
ing tripod  without  first  swallowing  a  few  drops  of  the 
juice  of  the  Cherry-laureL  J 

**  At  Phcebi  noodum  patiens,  immanis  in  antro 
Bacchatur  Vales,  ma^um  si  pectore  possit 
Exciiasisse  deum:  tanto  ina§is  ille  fatigat 
Os  rabiduniy  fera  corda  donians,  fingitquc  premendp/* 

JEvEiD^  1,  vi.  78, 

-  -      •  ■-     —  -        -    J  ,1 

♦  Odyss  A. 

t  Heace,  the  Tincture  of  Opium  h^  been  called  Thehaie  Tinc« 
turc. 
X  T%e  Laurel  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  with  plantations  of  which 
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■  * 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Pagan  prieathpod 
Were  under  the  influence  of  some  powerful  narcotic 
during  the  diq)lay  of  their  oracular  powers^  but  the 
efiects  produced  would  seem  to  resemble  rather  those  of 
Opum,  or  perh^s  of  Stramonium,  than  of  the  Prussic. 
acid.  Monardes  tells  us  that  the  priests  of  the  Ameri** 
can  Indians,  whenever  they  were  consulted  by  the  chief 
gentlemen,  or  casiques  as  they  are  called,  took  certain 
leaves  of  the  Tobacco,  ^and  cast  them  into  the  fire,  and 
then  received  the  smoke,  which  they  thus  produced,  in 
their  mouths,  in  consequence  of  which  they  fell  down 
upon  the  ground ;  and  that  after  having  remained  foe 
some  time  in  a  stupor,  they  recovered,  and  delivered 
the  answers  which  they  pretended  to  have  received, 
during  their  supposed  intercourse  with  the  world  of 
spirits. 

The  sedative  powers  of  the  LactuCa  Sativa,  or  Let- 
tuce,* were  known  also  in  the  earliest  times;  among 
the  fables  of  antiquity,  we  read  that  after  the  death  of 
Adonis,  Venus  tbrew  herself  on  a  bed  of  lettuces,  to 
lull  her  grief,  and  repress  her  desires.  The  sea  onion 
or  Squill  J  was  administered  in  cases  of  dropsy  by  th^ 
Egyptians,  under  the  mystic  title  of  the  Eye  ofTyphon. 
The  practices  of  incision  and  scarification  were  em- 
ployed in  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy,  and  the 
application  of  spirit  to  wounds  was  also  understood, 
for  we  find  the  experienced  Nestor  applying  a  cata- 
plasm, composed  of  cheese,  onion,  and  meal,  mixed  up 

Mk  temples  were  surrounded.  Lucan  informs  us  (Pharsal.  lib.  v.) 
tiiat  tlK  speedj  death  of  the  priestess  was  oflen  occasioned  by  the 
cowBony, 

*  Alluaioiis  to  this  pLutt  firequtntly  occur  in  the  medical  wri^ 
tii^  of  antiquity ;  we  are  told  that  Galen,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
suffised  much  from  morbid  vigilance,  until  he  had  recourse  to 
eating  a  lettuce  every  evening,  which  cured  him. 
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with  the  wine  of  Praitinos^  to  the  wdunds  of  Macfaaofi.* 
The  revolutions  and  vicissitudes  which  reitiedtes  have 
undergone,  in  medical  as  well  as  pbpular  opinion,  from 
the  ignorance  of  some  ages,  the  learning  of  others,  the 
superstitions  of  the  weak,  and  the  designs  of  the  crafty, 
afford  ample  subject  for  philosophical  reflectidn ;  somei 
of  these  revolutions  I  shall  proceed  to  investigate,  class* 
ing  them  under  the  prominent  cause's  which  have  pro* 
duced  them,  viz.  Superstition — Credulity — Scepticism 
— ^False  Theory— Devotion  to  Authority,  and  Bstab- 
lished  Routine — ^The  assigning  to  Art  that  which  wad 
the  effect  of  unassisted  Natu^^e — The  assigning  to  pecu- 
liar substances  Properties,  deduced  from  Experiments 
made  on  inferidr  Animals— Ambiguity  of  Nomencla- 
ture— The  progress  of  Botanical  Science — ^The  appli- 
cation, and  misapplication  of  Chemical  Philo8ophy--i- 
The  Influence  of  Climate  and  Season  on  Diseases,  as 
well  as  on  the  properties,  and  operations  of  theit*  Reme- 
dies— ^The  ignorant  Preparation,  or  fraudulent  Adulte- 
tBXion  of  Medicines — The  unseasonable  collection  of 
those  remedies  which  are  of  vegetable  origin, — and,  the 
obscurity  which  has  attended  the  operation  of  com- 
pound medicines. 

SUPERSTITION. 

A  belief  in  the  interposition  of  supernatural  powers 
in  the  direction  of  earthly  events,  has  prevailed  in  every 
age  and  country,  in  an  inverse  ratio  with  its  state  of 
civilization,  or  in  the  exact  proportion  to  its  want  of 
knowledge.  '^  In  the  opinion  of  the  ignorant  multi* 
tude,'*  says  Liord  Bacon,  ^  witches  and  impdstors  have 
always  held  a  competition  with  physicians."     Gralen 

•  Iliad  A. 
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also  comptdtns  of  this  circumstance,  and  obserres  thaet 
his  patients  were  more  obedient  to  the  oracle  in  the 
temple  of  Esculapius,  or  to  their  own  dreams,  than  they 
were  to  his  prescriptions.  The  same  popular  imbecility 
is  evidently  aIl^ori2ed  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancient 
poets,  when  they  made  bodi  Esculapius  and  Circe  the 
children  of  Apollo  ;  in  truth,  there  is  an  unaccount* 
able  propensity  in  the  human  mind,  unless  subjected 
to  a  very  long  course  of  discipline,  to  indulge  in  th^ 
belief  of  what  is  improbable  and  supernatural ;  and  this 
is  perhaps  more  conspicuous  with  respect  to  physic  thaii 
to  any  other  affair  of  common  life,  bodi  because  the 
nature  of  diseases  and  the  art  of  curing  them  are  riiore 
obscure,  and  because  disease  necessarily  awakens  fear, 
and  (ear  and  ignorance  are  the  natural  parents  of  super- 
stition ;  every  disease  therefore,  the  origin  and  cause  of 
which  did  not  immediately  strike  the  senses,  has  in  all 
ages  been  attributed  by  the  ignorant  to  the  wTath  of 
heaven,  to  the  resentfkient  of  some  invisible  demon,  or 
to  some  malignant  aspect  of  the  stars  ;^  and  hence  the 
introduction  of  a  rabble  of  superstitious  remedies,  not 

*  The  Plague  of  London  was  supposed  to  have  arisen  from 
nch  a  cause,  as  we  learn  from  the  writers  of  that  period.  I  shall 
fuote  a  paasage  from  a  pamphlet  hy  W.  Kemp,  M.  A.  dedicated 
to  Charles  the  Second.  ^  One  cause  of  breeding  the  pestilence 
is  that  corruption  of  the  air,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  influence 
of  the  Star^  by  the  aspects,  conjunctions,  and  oppositions  of  the 
Planets,  by  the  eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  by  the  conse- 
fncnces  of  Comets.  ^  Astra  reeunt  homines,  sed  regit  astra  Deus.* 
HiH^ocratK  advises  his  son  Thessalus  to  study  numbers  and  geo- 
metry, (*  Epist  ad  Thessalum.*)  because,  says  he,  the  rising  and 
settiBg  of  the  Stars  have  a  great  effect  upon  Distempers.  Citois, 
tbe  historian  of  the  celebrated  Colic  of  Poitou  (Colica  Picto- 
nam),  which  raged  with  such  ^idemic  fury  in  that  province  during 
the  SizlecBith  century,  drops  a  hint,  ^parently  with  a  view  to  ac- 
comt  for  ^  origin  of  the  disease,  viz.  that  to  the  great  astomsh-r 
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« 

a  few  of  which  were  rather  intended  as  expiations  at 
the  shrines  of  these  offended  spirits,  than  as  natural 
agents  possessing  medicinal  powers.  The  introduction 
of  precious  stones  into  the  materia  medica,  arose  from 
an  Arabian  superstition  of  this  kind ;  indeed  De  Boot, 
who  has  written  extensively  upon  the  subject,  does  not 
pretend  to  account  for  the  virtues  of  gems,  upon  any 
philosophical  principle,  but  from  their  being  the  resi- 
dence of  spirits,  and  he  adds  that  such  substances,  from 
their  beauty,  splendour  and  value,  are  well  adapted  as 
receptacles  for  good  spirits !  t 

Every  substance  whose  origin  is  involved  in  mystery,* 
has  at  different  times  been  eagerly  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  medicine :  not  long  since,  one  of  those  showers 
which  are  now  known  to  consist  of  the  excrement  of 
insects,  fell  in  the  north  of  Italy ;  the  inhabitants  re- 
garded it  as  Manna,  or  some  supernatural  panacea,  and 
they  swallowed  it  with  such  avidity,  that  it  was  only 
by  extreme  address,  that  a  small  quantity  was  obtained 
for  a  chemical  examination. 

ment  of  Astrologers,  *  a  new  Star  had,  in  tiie  same  year  made,  its 
appearance  in  the  constellation  of  Cassiopeia, — (Diatriba  de  novo 
et  popular!,  apud  Pictones,  dolore  colico  bilioso.) 

t  The  precious  stones  were,  at  first,  only  used  as  Amulets,  or 
external  charms,  but  like  many  other  articles  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  they  passed,  by  a  mistake  in  the  mode  of  their  applica- 
tion, from  the  outside  to  the  inside  of  the  body,  and  they  were 
accordingly  powdered  and  administered  as  specifics.  An  analogous 
case  of  the  perverted  administration  of  a  popular  remedy  b  af- 
forded  in  the  history  of  the  Tench ;  which  Sennertus  describes  as 
a  remedy  capable  of  curing  the  Jaundice,  which  he  allows  is  e^ 
fectcd  '  by  secret  attraction,  and  the  power  of  Amulets.*  In  the 
course  of  time,  it  became  a  reputed  food  in  the  cure  of  that  dis- 
ease, and  Tench  broth  was  prescribed  upon  all  such  occasions. 

*  Mystery  is  the  very  soul  of  Empiricism ;  withdraw  the  vetl, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  patient  instantly  languishes;  thus  Ptiny» 
*  Minus  credunt  que  ad  suam  salutem  pertinent,  si  intdliguat.* 
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A  propensity  to  vttrtbute  eveiy  onrdinaf  y  and  /nutUMl 
cfiect  to  some  exCraordinary  and  unnatusU  cause,  ia 
one  of  the  striidiig  peculiarities  of  medical. aupersdlion; 
it  sedffi  also  explanations  from  the  inost  prepoaterous 
agmts,  when  obvions  and  natnnd  ones  are  in  readinesa 
to  9cAwe  the  problem.  Soianns,  for  instance,  who  waa 
cotemporary  with  Galen,  and  wrote  the  life  of  Hippo* 
crates!  *  tells  nA  that  honey  proved  an  easy  remedy  for 
the  i^hthae  of  children,  but  instead  of  at  once  referring 
the  ftct  to  the  medical  qualities  of  the  honf y,  he  rerj 
gmrely  explains  it,  from  its  having  been  taken  from 
bees  that  hived  near  the  tomb  of  Hippocrates !  And 
even  those  aalutaiy  virtues  which  many  herbs  possess, 
wore,  in  these  times  of  superstitious  delusion,  attributed 
rather  to  the  planet  under  whose  ascendancy  they  were 
collected  or  prepared,  than  to  any  natural  and  intrinsic 
prc^ierties  in  the  plants  themselves ;  indeed  such  was 
the  supposed  importance  ^of  planetary  influence, t  that 
it  was  usual  lo  prefix  to  r^eipts  a  symbol  of  the  planet 

*  It  was  this  historiaa  who  taid*  that  Medicine  was  invented  by 
AfoUo,  improved  hy  EscoUpiuSv  and  brought  to  perfection  by 
Hie  ^jstcima  of  Cos. 

f  Pancebus  exclaims,  '  Stellas  terrenes  esse  Plantas,  qiue 
cdestes  plmntas,  i.  e.  Stellas,  respiciant»  ita  ut  qasvis  planta  suam 
Ueat  stdlam  specificam.* 

The  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  idio  were  both  priests  and 
pbjvdins,  gathered  and  cut  Uie  MUiM9e  with  a  golden  knife, 
^7  when  the  Moon  was  m  days  old,  and  being  afterwards  conse- 
oated  by  certain  Ibmsr  it  was  eonsidered  asaa  antidote  to  poisooB, 
■da  preivBtive  of  sfeenlity.    Plinii.  Lib.  Kvi,  c.  44. 

The  fWrMia,  <Yferbeaa  Officinalis,)  after  libations  of  honef , 
aas  lo  be  gathered  at  the  rising  of  the  dog-star,  when  neither  sua 
aor  mooa  shone,  with  the  left  hand  only ;  when  thus  prepared,  it 
viBSud  to  vanquish  fevers,  and  other  distempers,  was  an  antidote 
to  the  bile  of  serpents,  and  a  charm  to  conciliate  friendship.  Plin. 
lib.  XXV.  c.  9.    I  shall  however  hereafter  shew  that  the  medlclDal 
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■inMler  whoK  tmga  the  ingredients  were  to  be  coHected, 
■and  it  ■*  10*  perfaaps  generally  known,  that  the  charac* 
ter  which  we  at  this  day  place  at  the  head  of  our  pre- 
•criptiona,  and  which  ia  understood,  and  supposed  to 
mean  Reefpey  is  a  relict  of  the  astrolo^cal  symbol  of 
Jupiter,  as  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the  older  works  on 
pharmacy,  although  it  is  at  present  so  disguiaed  by  the 
addition  of  the  down  stroke,  which  converts  it  into  the 
letter  R,  that  were  it  not  for  its  cloven  foot,  we  might 
^  led  to  quesUon  the  fact  of  its  superstitious  origin. 


A  knowledge  of  this  ancient  and  popular  belief  in 
Sideral  inHuence,  will  enable  us  to  explain  many  su- 
.peretitions  in  Physic ;  Uie  .custom,  for  instance,  of  ^d- 
,  ministering  cathartic  medicines  at  stated  periods  aqd 
seasons,  originated  in  an  impression  of  their  being  taove 
■active  at  particular  stages  of  the  moon,  or  at  certain 

reputatioD  of  this  herb  derived  its  origin  froni  a  source,  morb 
■acicnt  even  than  that  of  Druidism.  Magnenus  (Etercifat.  rfe 
'  Tabaco,)  has  givea  iis  the  following  precept, — *  Tabacuni  scratur 
'Inna  ere$fertt.  cotligatiir  aiitrni  decrttcente  luna.' 
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eodjutictioiis  of  the  planets:  a  remnant  of  thtd  superb 
stition  still  exists  to  a  considerable  extent  in  (Jennany ; 
and  the  practice  of  bleeding  at '  spring  and  fall/  so  long 
obsenred  in  this  country,  owed  its  existence  to  a  similar 
behef.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  same  supenstitioii^ 
diat  the  metals  were  first  distinguished  by  the  namea 
and  signs  of  the  planets ;  and  as  the  latter  wer^  sup- 
posed to  hold  dominion  over  time,  so  w»e  astitdc^[frs 
led  to  believe  that  some,  more  than  others,  had  an  ink 
fluence  on  certain  days  of  the  week ;  and,  moreover^' 
diat  they  could  impart  to  the  corresponding  metals  con-* 
aiderable  efficacy  upon  the  particular  days  which  were 
devoted  to  them  ;*  from  the  same  belief  some  bodies 
w«re  only  prepared  on  certain  days  in  the  year ;  the 
celebrated  earth  of  Lemnos  was,  as  Gralen  describes, 
periodically  dug  with  great  ceremony,  and  it  continued 
for  many  ages  to  be  highly  esteemed  for  its  virtues; 
€v«i  at  this  day,  the  pit  in  which  the  clay  is  found  is. 
annually  opened,  with  solemn  rites  by  the  priests,  on 
the  sixth  day  of  August,  six  hours  aAer  sun  rising,- 
when  a  quantity  is  taken  out,  washed,  dried,  and  then: 
Sealed  with  the  Grand  Signior's  seal,  and  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople. Formerly  it  was  death  to  open  the  pit^r 
or  to  seal  the  earth,  on  any  other  day  in  the  year.  In 
die  botanical  history  of  the  middle  ages,  as  more  espe- 

*  111  Imter  times  these  heathen  symbols  were  dropped,  and  others 
weve  adopted  to  propitiate  the  favouc  and  assistance  of  heaven  i 
for  this  purpose  the  Alchemists  stamped  the  figure  of  the  cross 
apon  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  to  obtain  their  long  sought  for 
prt2e;  a  superstitious  practice,  from  which  the  term  erueible  de^ 
rived  its  origin.  I  am  well  aware  that  another  explanation  has 
been  given,  and  that  the  word  has  been  derived  from  Crueio^  since ' 
in  the  language  of  the  Alchemists,  the  crucible  was  the  vessel  iii 
which  the  metals  were  tortured  to  force  them  to  assume  the  form 
of  gold. 

bS 
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oiaUj  developed  in  Bfecer's  Herbal,  there  was  not  a 
plaat  of  medicinal  use,  that  was  not  placed  under  the 
dominion  of  some  planet,  and  must  neither  be  gathered 
nor  applied  but  with  obsenrances  that  savoured  of  the 
most  absurd  superstition,  and  which  we  find  were  pre- 
serted  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  astro* 
logical  herbarists.  Turner,  Culpepper,  and  Lovel. 

It  is  not  the  least  extraordinary  feature  in  the  history 
of  medical  superstition,  that  it  should  so  frequently 
involve  in  its  trammels  persons  who,  on  every  other 
occasion,  would  resent  with  indignation  any  attempt 
to  talk  them  out  of  their  reason,  and  still  more  so,  to 
persuade  them  out  of  their  senses ;  and  yet  we  have 
continual  proofi  of  its  extensive  influence  over  power« 
fiil  and  cultivated  minds;  in  ancient  times  we  may 
adduce  the  wise  Cicero,  and  the  no  less  philosophic 
Aurelius,  while  in  modem  days  we  need  only  recall  to 
our  recollection  the  number  of  persons  of  superior  rank 
and  intelligence,  who  were  actually  pereuaded  to  sub* 
mit  to  the  magnetising  operations  of  Miss  Prescott,  and 
some  of  them  were  even  induced  to  believe  that  a  bene- 
ficial influence  had  been  produced  by  the  spells  of  this 
modem  Circe. 

Lord  Bacon,  vrith  all  his  philosophy,  betrayed  a 
di^KMition  to  believe  in  the  virtue  of  charms  and  amu* 
lets ;  and  Boyle*  seriously  recommends  the  thigh  bone 
of  an  executed  criminal,  as  a  poweriul  remedy  in 
dysentery.  Amongst  the  remedies  of  Sir  Theodore 
Mayeme,  known  to  commentators  as  the  Doctor  Caius 
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^  Mr.  Bpyle  was  pre-eminently  credulous  with  respect  to  tpe- 
£^io$i  and  contributed  very  greatly  to  the  encouragement  and  dif- 
flNiiOn  of  •mpiricism,  by  publishing  many  prescriptions  as  afford- 
ing a^fattble  remedies,  which  were  communicated  to  him  by  a 
variety  of  persons,  who  either  from  ignorance  or  design  vouched 
for  their  efficacy. 
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of  Skakq>eare,  who  was  physician  to  three  English 
ScyfereigiiBy  and  who,  by  his  personal  authority,  put 
aa  end  to  the  distinctions  of  chemical  and  galenical 
practitioners  in  England,  we  shall  find  the  secundinea 
of  a  woman  in  her  first  labour  with  a  male  child ;  th^ 
bowels  of  a  mole,  cut  open  alive;  mummy  made  of 
die  lungs  of  a  man  who  had  died  a  violent  death ;  with 
«  variety  of  remedies,  equally  absurd,  and  alike  dis* 
goating. 

It  merits  notice,  that  the  medicinal  celebrity  of  i. 
cabstance  has  not  unfirequently  survived  the  tradition 
of  its  superstitious  origin,  in  the  same  manner  that 
many  of  our  popular  customs  and  rites  have  continued^ 
llHoogh  a  series  of  years,  to  exact  a  respectful  observ* 
ance,  although  the  circumstances  which  gave  origin  to 
tfaem  have  been  obscured  and  lost  in  the  gloom  of 
unrecorded  ages.  Does  not  the  fond  parent  still  8US«- 
pend  the  cond  toy  around  the  neck  of  her  infant,  with* 
oQt  being  in  the  least  aware  of  the  superstitious  belief* 
fbom  which  the  custom  originated  i  while  the  chorus  of 
dtrrt/  down  is  re-echoed  by  those  who  never  heard  of 
the  Dniids,  much  less  of  the  choral  hymns  with  which 
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*  The  Soothsayeis  atiribated  nui&y  mystic  properties  to  the 
Cocalv  and  it  was  believed  to  be  capable  of  giving  protection 
«gmiBBt  tbe  iniueace  of  *  EfM  Ejfe$\^  it  was  even  supposed  that 
Conl  would  drive  away  Devils  and  Evil  Spirits  \  hence  arose  the 
cortom  of  wearing  amulets  composed  of  it,  around  the  neck,  anfl 
of  making  crowns  of  it  Pfiny  and  Dioscorides  are  very  loud  in 
tiieir  praises  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  this  substance,  and 
Fuaeelsas  says  that  it  should  be  worn  around  the  necks  of  infants 
aa  aa  admirable  preservative  against  fits,  sorcery,  charms,  and  even 
against  poison.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  same  super- 
ititioos  belief  should  exist  among  the  Negroes  of  the  West  Indie$, 
who  affirm  that  the  colour  of  Coral  is  always  aflSscted  by  the  state 
af  health  of  the  wearer,  it  becoming  paler  in  disease.  In  43iol)r 
it  is  aisp  commonly  worn  4s  an  amulet, 
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their  groves  resounded,  at  the  time  of  their  gathering 
^he  misletoe;  and  how  many  a  medical  practitioner 
continues  to  administer  this  sacred  plant,  (Viscus 
^Quercinus)  for  the  cure  of  his  epileptic  patients,  with* 
jo\\t  the  least  suspicion  that  it  owes  its  reputation  to  the 
-same  mysterious  source  of  superstition  and  imposture  I 
Nor  is  this  the  only  faint  vestige  of  druidism  which  can 
Ji)e  adduced.  Mr*  Lightfoot  states,  with  much  plau- 
sibility, that  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  evidence  still 
exists  in  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  those  anci- 
ent Magi  held  the  Quicken  tree,  or  Mountain  Ash^ 
(Sorbus  Aucuparia)  for  it  is  more  frequently  thao 
any  other,  found  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dru- 
idical  circles  of  stones ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  it 
should  be  still  believed  that  a  small  part  of  this  tree^ 
carried  about  a  person,  is  a  charm  against  all  bodily 
.evils, — ^the  dairy^maid  drives  the  cattle  with  a  switch 
,of  the  Roan  tree,  for  so  it  is  called  in  the  highlands  ; 
and  in  one  part  of  Scotland,  the  sheep  and  lambs  are, 
on  the  first  of  May,  ever  made  to  pass  through  a  hoop 
q{  Rom  wood. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  state,  that  many  of  the  pratti- 
.ces  which  superstition  has  at  different  times  suggested, 
have  not  been  alike  absurd;  nay,  some  of  them  have 
even  possessed,  by  accident,  natural  powers  of  conside- 
rable efficacy,  whilst  others,  although  ridiculous  in 
themselves,  have  actually  led  to  results  and  discoveries 
of  great  practical  importance.  The  most  remarkable 
instance  of  this  kind  upon  record  is  that  of  the  Stfmpor 
thetic  powder  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,*  Knight  of  Mont- 

t  S^e  "  Sir  Kenelm  Digby*8  Discourse  upon  the  Cure  by  Synih 
patby^  pronounced  at  Montpellier,  before  an  asBcmbiy  of  Nobles 
and  learned  men.  Transkited  into  English,  by  R.  White,  Oen- 
.Hcipaii}  aoA  poblisbed  In  1Q{M,"    King  Jame^  the  First  obtained 
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pellier*    Whenefer  any  wound  had  ll>een  inflicte^,,  tlug 

powder  was  applied  to  the  weapon  that  had  inflicted  it^ 

which  was,  moreover,  covered  with  ointment,  and  die&v 

fled  two  or  three  times  a-day.f  The  wound  itself  in  the^ 

'I  K 
Irom  Sir  Keudm  the  discovery  of  his  secret,  'which  he  pretended, 
fcid  been  taught  him  by  a  .Cannelite  Friar,  who  had  learned  it  in 
America  or  Persia.  ^ 

'  The  ^^mpiMeUe  Pomier  was,  as  we  learn  from  colemporary* 
piiyfliciaB8»  *  tmkimed  green  Mrtai,^  > 

t  Tlus  SD^erstitious  prtctice  is  repeatedly  alladed  to  by  th^ 
pociss  ttmsSir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  LAy  of  the  Last 


«•  Bat  she  has  ta*eii  the  broken  lance, 
And  washed  it  from  the  clotted  gore* 
And  salved  the  splinter  o'er  and  o'er. 
William  of  Deloraine,  in  trance. 
Whene'er  she  turh'd  it  round  and  round. 
Twisted,  as  if  she  gail'd  his  wound. 
Then  to  her  maidens  the  did  say. 
That  he  ahoold  be  whole  man  and  sound.'* 

Canto  iii.  SL  zziii«  ; 

Dryden  has  also  introduced  the  same  superstition  in  his  £a* 
chaBtrJ  Island.    Act.  v.  Scene  ii. 

ApieL    Anoint  the  sword  which  pierced  him  with  thi^ 
Weapon  salve,  and  wrap  it  close  from  air 
Till  I  have  time  to  visit  it  again. 

Acain,  in  Sc^e  4th,  Miranda  enters  with  Hippolito's  sword, 
Waptnp: — 

J7)(jp.    O  my  wounds  pain  me, 

[She  tantrup*  ike  Msenf«]    . 

JflK*    lamcome.toeqseyou. 

i7j^.    A^  1  feel  the  cold  air  come  to  me  i 

My  wound  shoots  worse  than  ever. 

Jfir.    Does  it  still  grieve  you  ? 

'  [She  wipet  and  anointi  ihe  iword.J 

Sip.    Now,  methinks,  there's  something  laid  just  upon  it  i 

Mit,,    Do  you  find  no  ease? 

•  /|i|pk    Ycs>YeS9  upon  the  sudden  all  this  pain 

h  leavini;  me— Sweet,  heaven,  how  am  I  ewe4 ! 
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titestn  time  uras  directed  to  be  brought'  together,  andT 
careftdly  bound  up  with  clean  linen  rags,  but,  abovb 
iLi^,  to  v^  liET  ALONE  for  fieven  days ;  at  the  end  of 
which  period  the  bandages  were  remored,  when  the 
wound  was  generally  found  perfectly  united.  The  tri- 
umph of  the  cure  was  decreed  to  the  mysterious  agency 
of  the  sympathetic  powder  which  had  been  so  assidu- 
Qualy  applied  to  the  weapon,  whereas,  it  is  hardly  oe^ 
cessary  to  obsenre,  that  the  pronplness  of  the  tuife 
depended  upon  the  total  exclusion  of  air  from  die 
wound,  and  upon  the  sanative  operations  of  nature  not 
having  received  any  disturbance  Aom  the  officious  in- 
terference of  art;  the  result,  beyond  all  doubt,  furnished 
the  first  hint,  which  led  surgeons  to  the  improved  prac- 
tice of  healing  wounds  by  what  is  technically  called  the 
Jirsi  intention. 

The  rust  of  the  spear  of  Tel^hus,  mentioned  in 
Homer  as  a  cure  for  the  wounds  which  that  weapon 
inBicted,  was  probably  Verdegris,  and  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  its  use  as  a  surgical  application* 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  Gunpowder,  cold 
water  ^as  very  generally  employed  throughout  Italy, 
as  a  dressing  to  gun-shot  wpunds ;  not  hpwever  from 
any  theory  connected  with  the  influence  of  diminished 
temperature  or  of  moisture,  but  from  a  belief  in  a  su- 
pernatural agency  imparted  to  it  by  certain  mysterious 
an^'  magidal  ceremonies,  which  were  duly  performed 
immediately  previous  to  its  applicffttion  r  the  continuance 
of  the  practice,  however,  threw  aotne  light  upon  the 
surgical  treatment  of  these  wounds,  and  led  to  a  more 
vational  management  of  them. 

The  inoculation  of  the  smaU-pox  in  In4ia,  Tuihey, 
and  Wales,  observes  Sir  Gilbert  Blatie,  was  practised 
pn  a  superstitious  principle,  lot^  before  it  was  intto- 
duced  as  a  tAttonal  practice  into  thife  country.    The 
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npcmickyft  eoMisted  in  buying  it--^fi>r  ike  cAcacjr  of 
fke  opeftSion,  in  giving  safety,  vras  snpposed  to  dspend 
ttpoii  a  piece  of  money  being  kft  by  the  pefson  wha 
look  it  fbr  insertion.  The  memberi  of  the  National 
Vaccine  Establishnient,  during  the  period  I  had  a  aeal 
at  the  board,  roceiTed  from  Mr.  Dubois,  a  MiflEdonajcy 
hi  India,  a  very  interesting  aceount  of  the  services^ 
derived  from  supentitiouB  influence,  in  propagating  the 
|nctice  of  vaccination  through  that  uncivilized  part  of 
die  globe.  It  appears  from  this  document,  that  the 
greatest  obstacle  which  vaccination  encountered  ufas  a 
belief  that  the  natural  small-pox  was  a  diq>en8ation  of  a 
rikiMrliievous  d^ty  among  them,  whom  they  caUed  Mah« 
MT  Um M A,  or  rather,  that  this  disease  was  an  incama* 
tion  of  the  dire  Goddess  herself,  into  the  person  who 
waa  infected  with  it ;  the  fear  of  irritating  her,  and  of 
exposing  themselves  to  her  resentment,  necessarily  ren<4 
Aered  the  natives  of  the  ESast  decidedly  averse  to  vacci* 
naticm,  until  a  superstitious  imjMression,  equally  powers 
fill  with  respect  to  the  new  practice,  was  happily 
effected  ;  this  was  no  other  than  a  belief  that  the  God- 
dess Mah-ry  Umma  had  spontaneously  chosen  this 
new  and  milder  mode  of  manifesting  herself  to  her 
votaries,  and  that  she  might  be  worshipped  with  equal 
ttapeet  under  this  new  shape. 

-  Htdromanct  is  another  superstition  which  has  ini* 
cidentally  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  medicinal  virtues 
of  many  mineral  waters  ;  a  belief  in  the  divining  nature 
of  certain  springs  and  fountains  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
ancient  and  universal  of  all  superstitions.  The  Casta- 
Uan  fountain,  and  many  others  amongst  the  Grecians, 
were  supposed  to  be  of  a  prophetic  nature  ;  by  dipjnng 
a  fUr  mirror  into  a  well,  the  Patneans  of  Greece  re- 
ceived, as  they  imagined,  some  notice  of  ensuing  sick- 
er health.     At  this  very  day,  the  sick  and  lame  are 
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iattr^ted  to  various  hallowed  springs ;  and  to  ibispraiy* 
tice,  which  has  been  observed  for  so  maiiy  ages  and  in- 
such  different  countries,  we  are  no  doubt  indebted  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  sanative  powers  of  many  mineral 
waters.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  moreover,  but  that  ia 
many  cases,  by  aflbrding  encouragement  and  confidence 
to  a  dejected  patient,  and  serenity  to  his  mind,  whether 
by  the  aid  of  reason  or  the  influence  of  superatition, 
'much  benefit  may  arise ;  for  the  salutary  and  curative 
efforts  of  nature,  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  mus.t  be  much 
more  likely  to  succeed ;  equaUy  evident  is  it,  that  the 
most  powerful  effects  may  be  induced  by  the  adminifr' 
tration  of  remedies  which,  firom  their  disgusting  nature, 
are  calciJated  to  excite  strong  and  painful  sensataons 
of  the  mind.*  Celsus  mentions,  with  confidence,  seve^ 
ral  medicines  of  this  kind  for  the  cure  of  Epilepsy,  as 
the  warm  blood  of  a  recently/  *lain  Gladiator^  or  a 
certain  portion  of  humane  or  horseflesh!  and  we  find 
that  remedies  of  this  description  were  actually  exhi-» 
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.  *  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  th^tmaay  of  thesQ 
revolting  applications  have  actually  produced  benefit  by  a  physi- 
cal operation  \  we  need  only  mention  the  nauseous  remedies  re- 
commended by  many  writers  pn  Midwifery  to  expedite  delivery, 
trhich  induced  the  desired  effect  by  producing  nausea,  or  vomit- 
ing. Hartmaa  says  (Opera.  Fol.  p.  72)  that  ha  has  often  witnessed 
amongst  the  poor,  that  difficult  labour  has  been  accelerated  by  a 
draught  of  the  husband^s  urine  1  and,  he  adds,  tlu|t  horse  dung 
infused  in  wine  is  efficacious  in  expelling  the  Placenta.  Sarah 
Stone,  a  midwife  who  published  some  cases  in  17S7,  mentions 
several  instances  of  women  in  labour,  to  whom  was  given  the  juice 
of  leeks,  mixed  with  their  husbands  urine,  in  order  to  streng^then 
the  pains.  Nauseous  remedies  have  always  enjoyed  the  confidence 
pf  the  vulgar ;  this  prejudice  would  seem  to  be  the  result  of  a 
^ecies  of  fiilse  reasoning,  by  no  mean^  uncommon,  that  as  every 
}hin^  medicinal  is  nauseous,  so  must  every  thing  that  is  n^usoou^ 
be  consequently  mcdicinai. 
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litieAj  and  ^vith   success,  by  Kaw  Boerfaaaye,  in  the 

cure  of  E2pileptic:s  in  the  poor-hotise  at  Haerlem*    The 

powerful  influeKK^e  of  confidence  in  the  cure  and  pre* 

mention  of  disease,  was  well  understood  by  the  sages  of 

anUquity  ;  the  Romans,  in  times  of  pestilence,  elected 

a  ^ctalor  i9?ith  great  solemnity,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 

drtving  a  nsdl  into  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter--^ 

the  effect  -wbs  generally  instantaneous — and  while  they 

thus  imagined  that  they  propitiated  an  o£fended  deity, 

they  in,  truth  did  but  diminish  the  susceptibility  to  dis^ 

ease,  by  appeasing  their  own  fears.  Nor  are  there  want^ 

Ing  in  modem  times,  striking  examples  of  the  progress 

of  an  epidemic  disease  having  been  suddenly  arrested 

by  some  exhilarating  impression  made  upon  the  mass 

of  the  population. 

In  the  celebrated  siege  of  Breda,  in  1625,  by  Spinola, 
the  gjarrison  suffered  extreme  distress  from  the  ravages 
of  Scurvy,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  being  unable  to 
jnelieve  the  place,  sent  in,  by  a  confidential  messenger, 
jt  preparation  which  was  directed  to  be  added  to  a  very 
large  quantity  of  water,  and  to  be  given  as  a  specific 
for  the  epidemic;  the  remedy  was  administered,  and 
the  garrison  recoverted  its  health,  when  it  was. after* 
wards  acknowledged,  that  the  substance  in  questicm 
was  no  other  than  a  little  coloiuing  matter. 

Amongst  the  numerous  instances  which  have  been 
cited  to  shew  the  power  of  faith  over  disease,  or  of  the 
mind  over  the  body,  the  cures  performed  by  RotftU 
Touch  *  have  been  generally  selected ;  but  it  would 
appear,  upon  the  authority  of  Wiseman,  that  the  cures 
which  were  thus  effected,  were  in  reality  produced  by 

*  Edward  the  Confessor  was  the  first  English  king  who  touched 
for  the  Evil,  hut  the  foolish  superstition  has  been  wisely  laid  asid^, 
since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
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%  very  dt&rent  cause ;  for  he  stales,  thai  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  Royal  Physicians  and  Serjeant  Surgeons 
was  to  select  such  patients,  alRicted  with  scrofula,  as 
efviaced  a  tendency  towards  recovery,  and  that  they 
took  especial  care  to  choose  those  who  approached  the 
age  of  puberty ;  in  short,  those  only  were  produced 
whom  nature  had  shewn  a  disposition  to  cure ;  and  as 
the  touch  of  the  king,  like  the  sympathetic  powder  <^ 
Digby,  secured  the  patient  from  the  mischievous  im* 
poitunities  of  art,  so  were  the  efforts  of  nature  left  free 
mad  uncontrolled,  and  the  cure  of  the  disease  was  not 
retarded  or  opposed,  by  the  operation  of  adverse  reme«> 
dies.  The  wonderful  cures  of  Valentine  Greatracks, 
performed  in  1666,  which  were  witnessed  by  cotem- 
porary  prelates,  members  of  parliament,  and  fellows  of 
the  royal  society,  amongst  whom  was  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Boyle,  would  probably  upon  investigation  admit 
of  a  similar  explanation ;  it  deserves,  however,  to  be 
noticed,  that  in  all  records  of  extraordinary  cures  per- 
formed by  mysterious  agents,  there  is  a  great  desire  to 
conceal  the  remedies  and  other  curative  means,  which 
were  simultaneously  administered  with  them;  thus 
OribasiuB  commends  in  high  terms  a  necklace  of 
JPceony  rooi^  for  the  cure  of  Epilepsy  ;  but  we  leam 
that  he  always  took  care  to  accompany  its  use  with 
copious  evacuations,  although  he  assigns  to  thmn  no 
share  of  credit  in  the  cure.  In  later  times  we  have  a 
good  specimen  of  this  species  of  deception  presented  to 
us  in  a  vrork  on  Scrofula,  by  Mr.  Morley,  written,  as 
we  are  informed,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  restoring  the 
much  injured  character  and  use  of  the  Vervain;  in 
which  the  author  directs  the  root  of  this  plant  to  be 
tied  with  a  yard  of  white  satin  ribband^  around  the 
neck,  where  it  is  to  remain  until  the  patient  is  cured ; 
but  mark,— during  this  interval  he  calls  to  his  aid  the 
most  active  medicines  in  the  materia  medics^ ! 
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Tile  adtanti^es  which  I  have  staled  td  haive  Mca^ 
tioBally  arisen  from  duperatilious  ii^uence)  must  be 
mnderatood  as  bding  generally  accid»ital;  indeed,  m 
the  history  of  superRtitiotts  prmotices,  we  do  not  find 
that  their  application  was  exclusively  commended  in 
cases  likdy  to  be  influenced  by  the  powers  of  faith  or 
ef  the  imagination,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  were 
as  firequently  directed  in  afiections  that  were  entirely 
placed  beyond  the  control  of  the  mind.  Homw  tdh 
us,  for  instance,  that  the  bleeding  of  Ulysses  'was  stc^ 
ped  by  a  charm  :*  and  Cato  the  censor  has  favoured 
as  vrith  an  incantation  for  the  reduction  of  a  dislocated 
liodK  In  certain  instances,  however,  we  are  certainly 
boond  to  admit  that  the  pagan  priesthood,  with  their 
oharacteristic  cunning,  weie  careful  to  perform  their 
siqiMrBtitioas  incantatiom,  in  such  cases  only  as  were 
likely  to  receive  the  sanative  asnstance  of  Namie,  so 

*  Hiis  sapsslitioiis  sattos  19  not  confined  to  the  saciientt,  hak 
is  even  cherished  at  this  day,  in  some  of  the  more  remote  distrkti 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  we  find  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  the  popu- 
lar poetry  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

*'  Tom  Pots  was  but  a  serving  man, 

Bnt  yet  he  was  a  doctor  good ; 

He  bomid  hts  'kerchief  on  the  wound, 

And  wOk  mme  kimd4»0rii  he  staunched  te  blood.**^ 

Sir  Salter  Scott,  in  his  "  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel**^ 
**  She  drew  the  spKnter  from  tiie  wound, 
And  with  a  ckmrm  she  sftanadi^d  the  blood." 

Ilie  reader  wOi  also  find  the  enunuontkni  of  several  charawiby 
this  p«ipaM«  ia  Reginald  Scot^s  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft  p.  t7S, 

We  learn  abo  from  Sennertus>  that  the  older  Surgieoos  had 
recourse  to  prayo^  and  magic  for  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies 
from  wounds ;  a  very  interesting  summary  of  their  superstitioDS> 
and  peculiar  notions  concerning  wounds,  wiH  be  found  in  thb 
antfior,  nnder  the  head,  *'  De  Rebus  alieius  e  vulnere  eximendis.** 
lib.  V.  Pars.  IT.  Practiea;  Medicine. 
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that  they  might  attribute  the  fortunate  results  of  her 
eflbrts,  to  the  potent  influence  of  their  own  arts*  The 
extraordinary  success  which  is  related  to  have  attended 
iarious  superstitious  ceremoniak  will  thus  find  a  plau- 
sible explanation :  the  miraculous  gift,  attributed  by 
Herodotus  to  the  Priestesses  of  Helen,  is  one  amoi^t 
many  others  of  this  kind  that  might  be  adduced ;  the 
Grecian  historian  relates,  that  when  the  heads  of  ugly 
in&nts  were  adjusted  on  the  altar  of  this  temple,  the 
individuals  so  treated  acquired  comeliness,  and  even 
beauty,  as  they  advanced  in  growth :  but  is  not  such  a* 
change  the  ordinary  and  unassisted  result  of  natural 
devdopemattZ  Those  large  and  prominent  outlines 
which  impart  an  unpleasing  physiq^omy  to  the  infant, 
when  proportioned  and  matured  by  growth,  will  gene- 
lally  assume  features  of  intelligence  in  the  adult  &ce. 
1  I,  shall  conclude  these  observations,  by  remarking 
that,  in  the  history  of  religious  ceremonials,  we  some* 
times  discover  that  they  were  intended  to  preserve  use* 
ful  customs  or  to  conceal  important  truths ;  which,  had 
ihey  not  been  thus  embalmed  by  superstition,  could 
never  have  been  perpetuated  for  the  use  and  advantage 
of  posterity.  I  shall  illustrate  this  assertion  by  one  or 
two  examples.  Whenever  the  ancients  proposed  to 
build  a  town,  or  to  pitch  a  camp,  a  sacrifice  was  ofiered 
to  the  gods,  and  the  Soothsayer  declared,  Jrom  the 
appearance  of  the  entrails,  whether  they  were  pro- 
pitious or  nbt  to  the  design.  What  was  thia  but  a 
physiological  inquiry  into  the  salubrity  of  the  situatibh, 
and  the  purity  of  the  waters  that  supplied  it?  for  we 
well  know  that  in  unwholesome  districts,  especially 
when  swampy,  the  cattle  will  uniformly  present  an 
appearance  of  disease  in  the  viscera,  wliich  an  ex- 
pmienced  eye  can  readily  detect ;  and  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  age  and  climate  in  which  these  ceremoniea 
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woie  performed,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  their  intitv* 
duction  was  suggeated  by  principles  of  wise  and  useful 
policy.  In  the  same  manner,  Bathings  which  at  one 
period  of  the  world,  was  essentially  necessary,  to  pre* 
Tent  the  diffusion  of  Leprosy,  and  other  infectious  dis* 
eases,  was  wisely  converted  into  an  act  of  religion,  and 
the  priests  persuaded  the  people  that  they  could  only 
obtain  absolution  on  washing  away  their  sins  by  fre* 
qttent  ablutions ;  but  since  the  use  of  linen  shirts  has 
become  general,  and  every  one  has  provided  for  the 
cleanliness  of  his  own  person,  the  frequent  bath  ceases 
to  be  so  essential,  and  therefore  no  evil  has  arisen  from 
the  change  of  religious  belief  respecting  its  connection 
Irith  the  welfare  and  purity  of  the  souL  Among  the 
rdigious  impurities  and  rules  of  purification  of  the 
Hindoos,  we  shall  be  able  to  discern  the  same  principl# 
although  distorted  by  the  grossest  superstition*  The 
ancient  custom  of  erecting  "  Acerrw^^  or  Altars,  near 
the  bed  of  the  deceased,  in  order  that  his  friends  might 
daily  burn  Incense  until  his  burial,  was  long  practised 
by  the  Romans.  The  Chinese  observe  a  similar  custom^ 
they  place  upon  the  altar  thus  erected  an  image  of  the 
dead  person,  to  which  every  one  who  a|^m)ache9  it 
bows  four  times,  and  offers  oblations  and  perfumes. 
"Can  there  be  any  difficulty  in  recognising,  in  this  tri* 
bute  to  the  dead,  a  wise  provision  for  the  preservation 
of  the  living?  The  original  intention  was,  beyond 
doubt,  to  overcome  any  offensive  smell,  and  to  obviate 
the  dangers  that  might  arise  from  the  emanations  of 
the  corpse.  These  instances  are  sufficient  to  shew  the 
justness  of  my  position ;  if  time  and  space  would  allow^ 
many  others  of  a  striking  and  interesting  character 

'might  be  adduced.* 

— —         — — 

*  The  remder  will  find  |his  sulgect  treated  more  fully  in  tiie 
Introduction  to  our  work  on  '*  Medical  Jurisprudbncb.** 
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CREDULITY; 

Although  it  is  nearly  allied  to  Superstition,  yet  it 
lliffers  very  widely  from  it.  Credulity  is  an  unbounded 
belief  in  what  is  possible,  although  destitute  of  proof 
and  perhaps  of  probability ;  but  Superstition  is  a  belief 
in  what  is  wholly  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  physical 
and  moral  worlds  Thus,  if  we  beheve  that  an  inert 
plant  possesses  any  remedial  power,  we  are  credulous  ; 
but  if  we  were  to  fancy  that,  by  carrying  it  about  with 
fu,  we  should  become  invulnerable,  we  should  in  that 
case  be  superstitious*  Credulity  is  a  far  greater  source 
of  error  than  Superstition ;  for  the  latter  must  be  al- 
ways more  limited  in  its  influence,  and  can  exist  only^ 
€0  any  considerable  extent,  in  the  most  ignorant  portion 
of  society ;  whereas  the  former  diffuses  itself  through 
the  minds  of  all  classes,  by  which  the  rank  and  dignity 
of  science  are  degraded,  its  valuable  labours  confounded 
with  the  vain  pretensions  of  empiricism,  and  ignorance 
is  enabled  to  claim  for  itself  the  prescriptive  right  of 
delivering  oracles,  amidst  all  the  triumphs  of  truth,  and 
the  progress  of  philosi^hy.  This  is  very  hunentabie; 
and  yet,  if  it  were  even  possible  to  remove  the  film  that 
thus  obscures  the  public  discernment,  I  question  whe- 
iber  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  would  not  be  outvoted 
by  the  majority  of  our  own  profession.  In  Chili,  says 
Zimmerman,  the  physicians  blow  around  the  beds  of 
their  patients  to  drive  away  diseases,  and  as  the  peojrfe 
tn  that  country  believe  that  physic  consists  wholly  in 
this  wind,  th^r  doctors  would  take  it  very  ill  of  any 
person  who  should  attempt  to  make  the  method  of  cure . 
more  difficult — thej/  think  thetf  know  enough^,  when 
thcjf  know  how  to  blow. 

But  this  mental  imbecility  is  not  characteristic  of  any 


1^  or  country.  England  has,  indeed,  by  a  late  con- 
tinental writer,*  been  accused  of  posaesBing  a  larger 
flhare  of  credulity  than  its  neighbours,  and  it  has  been 
emphatically  called  <^  The  Parage  of  Quaeki^*^  bttt 
with  as  little  truth  as  candour.  If  we  refer  to  th^ 
worths  of  .£tius,  written  more  than  1900  years  ago,  w^ 
flhall  discover  the  existence  of  a  similar  infirmity  with 
r^ard  to  physic.  This  author  has  collected  a  multi* 
tude  of  receipts,  particularly  those  that  had  been  cele^ 
brated,  or  used  as  NoHrums^^  many  of  which  he  men^ 
tions  with  no  other  riew  than  to  expose  their  foUy,  and 
to  inform  us  at  what  an  extravagant  price  they  Wera. 
purchased.  We  accordingly  learn  from  him  that  the 
coUyrium  of  Danaus  was  sc^d  at  Constantinople  for 
ISO  numismata,  and  the  cholical  antidote  of  Nicostra* 
tus  for  two  talents;  in  short,  we  shall  find  an  un* 
bounded  credulity  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  inert 
medicine,  from  the  elixir  and  alkahest  of  Paracelstts 
and  Van-Helmont,  to  the«tar  water  of  bishop  Berkeley, 
tlM»  metallic  tractors  of  Perkins,  the  animal  magnetism 
of  l^Gss  Prescott,  and  may  I  not  add,  with  equal  jus« 
dee,  to  the  nitro-mtiriatic  acid  bath  of  Dr.  Scott  i  Hie 
description  of  Thessalus^  the  Roman  empiric  in  the 
nign  of  Nero,  as  drawn  by  Galen,  applies  with  equal 
fidelity  and  force  to  the  medical  Charlatan  of  the  pre« 
sent  day;  and,  if  we  examine  the  writings  of  Scribonius 
LaiguSy  we  shall  obtain  ample  evidence  that  the  sami^ 
ungenerous  selfishness  of  keeping  medicines  secret^ 
prevailed  in  ancient  no  less  than  in  modem  times; 
while  we  have  only  to  read  the  sacred  orations  of 

*  See  a  Tour  through  England,  by  Dr.  Nemnich  of  Hamburgh* 

t  /fcUrum^  (our  own.)    This  word,  as  its  original  meaning  im- 
|lics,  is  very  significant  of  this  characteristic  attribute  of  quackery. 
the  note  voder  the  article  *•  Liquor  Opii  Sedativus/  in  vol.  %, 
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Ari^ti^  Jo  be  'satisfied,  4i^t  the  flagrant:  conduct  of 
the  A&^lepiades,  from  which  he  so  severely  suffered,  t 
jWas  tbfi  yepry  pp$»totype  of  the.  cruel  and  remorselesB 
fys^&By  so  wickedly  practised  by  the  unprincipled 
<Qiiiagjs.Dp€itotf^  and  advertising  ''  Medical  Boards*^  of 
x>ur  own  t^aes :  and  I  challenge  the  apdlogist  of  ancient 
jpai^ty  to.  produce  a  more  glaring  instanee  c^  empirical 
jefibontery  and  success^  in  the  annals  of  the  mneteenth 
.century,  than*  that  of  the  sacred  impostor  described  im 
.the  Alexander  of  Lucian^  who  established  himself  in  the 
debited  temple  of  Elsculapius^.and  entrapped  in  hip 
juuupes  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Roman  senaton^ 
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Credulity  has  been  justly  defiaed,  Belief  tmthout 
Reason.  $cepticisit\  is  its  opposite.  Reason  wiihoui 
Beliefs  and  is  the  natural  a^d  invariable  conseqycifaci? 
of  credulity : .  for  it.may  be  generally  observed,  that  mei| 
;who  believe  without  reason,  are  succeeded  by  othe^rs 
^whom  ho  j«aaenipg  can-  convinoe;  «  fact  whicl^  has  oc* 
.casioned  many  extraordinary  and  violent  revolution^ 

^-- '  ■  ■        ■     ■    '  ■  ■   .        '         ■    "^ 

f  Ari9tides  was  the  dupe  and  victim  of  the  Aadopiades  for  tea 
successive  years ;  he  was  alternately  purged,  vomited,  and  blistered  ^ 
Inade  to  walk  bare- footed,  under  a  burning  sun  in  summer,  and  to 
'winter  he  was  doomed  to  seek  for  the  return  of  health,  by  bathing 
ins^Bsble  and  emaciatfed  body  in  the  rtv«r.  Ail  thisssvettty,  he 
5ias,,pad«  to  bdtievef  was  .exercised  towards-  hRVi  by  4ie.  expnef 
'directions  of.  Escalapius  hifuaelf,  with  whom  he  was  psrsuadfldtp 
fancy  that  he  conversed  in  his  dreams,  and  frequently  beheld  in 
nocturnal  visions.  Upon  one  occasion,  the  god,  fatigued  wiUi 
Ihe  importunities  of  his  votary,  ordered  him  to  lose  I20  lbs.  of 
Irfood }  the  unhappy  man  not  having  so  much  in  his  body,  wiiefy 
took  the  liberty,  of  interpreting  the  oracle  in  bis^wn  way;  and 
parted  with  no  more  than  he  could  conveniently  iqmre. 
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ID  llle  M^eria  Mtdicdy  and  a  knowledge  of  it  will 
enable  us  to  explain  die  otherwise  unaccountable  rise 
and  fiA  of  many  useless,  as  well  as  important  articles. 
TtiriQ  also  suggest  to  the  reflecting  practitioner,  a  cau« 
tbn  of  great  moment,  to  avoid  the  dangerous  ikult  im* 
pated  to  Galen  by  Dioscotides,  of  ascribing  too  many  and 
too  great  virtues  to  one  and  the  same  medicine.  By 
hestming  unworthy  and  extravagant  praise  upon  a 
remedy^  we  in  reality  do  But  detract  from  its  reputa* 
tioHj^'-  and  run  the  risk  ofhanishing  itfi'om  practice;- 
for  when  the  sobef  practitioner  discovers  by  experience 
fbst  8  meditrine  falls  so  iat  short  of  the  efficacy  ascribed 
to  it,  he  abandons  its  use  in  disgust,  and  is  even  un- 
%9fiiig  to  concede  to  it  that  degrer  of  merit  to  which 
in  troth,  and  justiccf  it  may  be  entitled ;  the  inflated 
eologiums  bestowed  upon  the  operation  o(  Digitalis  in 
polmonary  diseases,  excited,  fbr  a  time',  a  very  unfair 
nnpfreseion  against  rts  use;  and  the  injudicous  manner 
in  whrclrthe  antifiyphylitic  powei-ft  of  Nitric  Acid  have 
been  aggrandised,  had  very  nearly  exploded  a  valuable 
vudliary  from  modem  practice. 

h  is  well  known  with  what  avidity  the  public  em- 
bnu:ed  the  expectations  given  by  Stoerk  of  Vienna  in 

1760,  widi  respect  to  the  ^ceicy  of  SfemloCk ;'  every 

'  ■- -  -  - 

*  Asiipeyre  bere  vivifftigatiiig  the  follits  of  Physic,  it  will  not 
W  foreigii  to  the  subject  to  sUte^  that  the  above  observation  may 
vith  as  much  truth  and  force  be  applied  to  medical  ifritiogs  as  to 
BKdical  sohstances.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the  permanent  sue- 
een  and  character  of  an^  author,  than  the  extravagant  and  un- 
■mM  eaconliuns-  of  time-serving'  reviewers.  It  would  be'  in* 
v'^tD  JihwtBite  this  troth  by  cdfeampieSf  or  we  migia  9AAn€& 
xnae  striking  instances  where  the  inappropriate  wr6li|h  has 
ibia^ed  the  object  which  it  was  intended  to  adorn.  It  is  a  mat- 
^  of  deq[»  regret  that  the  Magnates  of  our  profession  do  not 
conbioe  in  supporting  a  respectable  medical  Review.—'  Munus 
AyoUine  dignum.* 

c2 
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body,  says  Dr«  Fothergill^  made  the  extract,  and  e?ery 
^ody  prescribed  it,  but  finding  that  it  would  not  per- 
form the  wonders  ascribed  to  it,  and  that  a  multitude 
of  discordant  diseases  refused  to  yield,  as  it  was  as* 
serted  they  would,  to  its  narcotic  powers,  practitioners 
fell  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  absurdity,  and  declar* 
ing  that  it  could  do  nothing  at  all,  dismissed  it  at  once  as 
iiiert  and  useless*  Can  we  not  then  predict  the  fiite  of 
the ,  Cubcbsy  which  has  been  lately  restored  to  notice 
with  auch  extraTagant  praise  and  unqualified  approba* 
^on  ?  May  the  sanguine  advocates  for  the  virtues  of 
the  Colchicum  derive  a  useful  lesson  of  practical  cau<* 
tipn  from  these  precepts :  it  would  be  a  matter  of  regret 
that  a  remedy  which,  under  skilful  management,  cer« 
taiuly  possesses  considerable  virtue^  should  agaia  fall 
into  obscurity  and  neglect  from  the  disgust  excited  by 
the  extravagant  zeal  of  its  supporters* 

There  are,  moreover,  those  who  cherish  a  spirit  of 
scepticism,  from  an  idea  that  it  denotes,  the  exercise  of 
a  superior  intellect ;  it  must  be  admitted,  that  at  that 
period  in  the  history  of  Europe,  when  reason  first 
began  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  authority,  it  requited 
superiority  of  understanding  as  well  as  intrepidity  of 
conduct,  to  resist  the  powers  of  that  superstitioa  which 
had.  so  long  held  it.  in  activity  ;  but  in  the  present  age, 
observes  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  ^^  unlimited  scepticism 
is  as  muck  the  child  of  imbecility  as  implicit  crC'^ 
dulity.^*  "  He  who  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury;^'' says  Rousseau,  ^'  has  brought  himself  to-  aban- 
doa  all  his  early  principles,  without  discrimination, 
would  probably  have  been  a  bigot  in  the  days  of  the 
league.'* 
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FALSE  THEORIES) 
AND  ABSURD  CONCEITS. 

He  who  is  goyemed  by  preconceived  opinions^  may 
be  compered  to  a  spectator  who  views  the  surrounding 
objects  through  coloured  glasses,  each  assuming  a  tinge 
smilar  to  that  of  the  glass  employed  ;  thus  have  crowds 
of  inert  and  insignifiqant  drug%  been  indebted  to  tm 
ephemeiBl  popukrity,  from  the  prevalence  of  a  faldd 
theory ;  the  celebrated  hypothesis  of  Galen  respecting 
the  Tirtues  and  operation  of  medicines,  may  serve  as  an 
example ;  it  is  a  web  of  philosophical  fiction,  which 
W99  never  surpassed  in  absurdity.    He  conceives  that 
the  properties  of  all  mediomes  are  derived  from  what  he 
(ftllfl  their  elementary    or  cardinal   qualities^  HeAt^ 
Coi«0,  MoisTrac,  and   DRTNESSf      Each  of  these 
qualities  it  again  subndivided  into  four  degrees,  and  d 
fdant  or  medicine,  according  to  bis  notion^  is  cold  or 
hot,  in  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  gradation  ;  if 
the  disease  be  hot,  or  cold  in  any  of  these  four  stages,  a 
medicine  possessed  of  a  contrary  quality,  and  in  the 
tune  proportionate  d^ee  of  elementary  heat  or  cold, 
must  be  presi^rib^«    Sajtness,  bitterness,  and  acridness 
depend^  in  his  idea^  upon  the  relative  degrees  of  heat 
and  dryness  in  different  bodies.    It  will  be  easily  seen 
bow  a  belief  in  such  an  hypothesis  must  have  multi- 
plied the  list  of  iaeit  articles  in  the  materia  medica,  and 
have  eormpted  the  practice  of  physic.    The  variety  of 
fleeds  derived  its  origin  from  this  source,  and  until 
lately,  medical  writers,  in  the  true  jargon  of  Galen, 
spoke  of  the^iir  greater  and  lesser  hot  and  cold  seeds ; 
and  in  the  Lopdon  Dispensatory  of  1721,  we  find  the 
powders  of  hoi  and  cold  precious  stones,  and  those  qji 
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the  hoi  and  cold  compound  powders  of  pearl.  Several  of 
the  ancient  combinations  of  opium,  wjltb  various  aroma- 
tics,  are  also  indebted  to  Galen  for  their  origin,  and  to  the 
blind  influence  of  his  authority  for  their  existence  and 
lasting  reputation.  Gralen  asserted  that  opium  was 
eoldin  thefiurth  degree^  and  must  therefoi^  require 
$0me  corresponding  hot  medicine  to  moderate  its  firigi^ 
dily.» 

Trb  Methodic  Sbct,  which  was  founded  by  the 
Roman  physician  Themison,f  a  disciple  of  Asclepiades, 
$0  they  conceived  all  diseases  to  depend  upon  troer" 
bracings  or  on  relaxation,  so  did  they  class  all  medicines 
nnder  the  head  of  relating  and  bracing  remedies  ;  and 
although  this  theory  has  been  long  since  banished  from' 
Che  schools,  yet  it  continues  at  this  day  to  exert  a  secret 
influence  on  medical  practice,  and  to  preserve  front 
neglect  some  unimportant  medicines.  The  genertil  be*' 
lief  in  the  relaxing  effect  of  the  irarm,  and  the  equally 
strengthening  influence  of  the  cold  bath,  may  be  traced 
to  conclusions  deduced  from  the  operations  of  hot  and 
cold  water  upon  parchment  and  other  inert  bodies,  f 

THB^STAHMAK8,  Under  the  impression  of  their  ideal 
system,  introduced  ^rcAceo/ remedies,  and  many  of  d 
superstitious  and  inert  kind  ;  whilst,  as  they  on  all  oc-> 
casions  trusted  to  the  constant  attention  and  wisdom  of 


•  This  tboDiy  is  sttU  dMriBhed  in  the  preasrvatioiL  of  the  for- 
nulla  for  Piluhe  Opiatn,  ia  the  Edinhiiff  h  PhanusAopceia. 

f  The  practice  of  this  physician  does  aot  appear  to  have  been 
very  saccessful,  if  we  may  credit  Juvenal.— 

<•  Quot  Tbemison  argros  autunmo  occiderit  uno." 

X  See  *■  An  Experimental  Enquiry  into,  the  effects  of  Tonics, 
and  other  Medicines,  on  the  cohesion  of  .the  Animal  fibre,*  By 
Dr.  Crawford.  ^ 


mB^me^  m^  4iA  ih^  ze^usly  oppose  ch^^  <ts6  of  ftnsie ' 
of  the  most  eAcacioiB  in^triaments  of  art,  as  the  Penr*  > 
^ikoihark;  and  ^^  physiciiins  Were  ^  Heserved  th  the 
0^  of  general  temedies/AS  bleeding;  toriiiting,  imd  th^ ' 
fte;  their  practice  was  therefore  imbedle,  afid  H^aif  • 
been  aptly  enough  denominated,  *^  a  meditation  upon  * 
dMhJ'*  They  were  however  vigilant  in  observation  • 
and  acute  in  discernment,  and  we  are  indebted  to  them ' 
fer  some  fmthful  and  minute  descriptions.  ■   \    ■  > 

The   Mechanical  Theorv,    which    recognised 
^tentor  and  morbid  viscidity  of  the  blood^'*  as  the  * 
principal  cause  of  all  diseases,  introduced  atcenuant 
andcduent  medicines,  or  substances  endued  ^th  some  ' 
ifiechanical  force  ;  thus  Fourcroy  explained  the  operas 
tion  of  mercury  by  its  specific  gravity,*  and  th6  advo^ . 
cites  of  this  doctrine  favoured  the  general  introduction 
of  die  preparations  of  iron,  especially  in  schirrtis  of  th6 
8|rfeen  or  liver,  upon  the  same  hypothetictil  principle  \ 
fer,  say  they,  whatever  is  most  forcible  in  removing  the ' 
obstruction,  must  be  the  most  proper  instrument  of* 
cure;  such*  is   Steely  which,  besides  the  attenuating 
power  with  Which  it  is  furnished,  has  still  a  greate^p 
force  in  this  case  flppm  the  gratJtVy  xrfits  particles,  which, 
bring  sereti  tim'es  specifically  heavier  thaA  any  vege^ 
table,  'acts in  proportion  with ar  strohger  impulse,  and- 
therefore  is  a  more  powerflil  deobstJruent,    This  may 
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*  Yaa  Swietea,  in  Vii  CoAntoealaries  on  the  Viftankl  dlsem, 
Im  an  apli#ri«in  fonbded  on  the  tame  liypothesis,  ^  lender  Ihd  > 
biood  iind  Ijaph  iii#re  ftuid,  and  you  wiU  bave  desitrojFed  ti|e« 
wiB.'    Sect  1477, 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Aiy^cians,  there  is  a  pii^ier  to  the  same  effisct,  entitled,  *  On  th^  * 
Opegmtnm  of  Mercary,  in  different  diseases  and  constitutions,  hy^ 
Edward  Barry,  M,p.  F.R.S/  fU»d  at  t|ie  CoUegQi  July  lA  Ha?, 
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be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  these  me* 
chanical  physicians  reasoned  and  practised. 

The  Chemists,  as  they  acknowledged  no  source 
of  disease  but  the  presence  of  some  hosUle  acid  ot 
alkali,  or  some  deranged  condition  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  fluid  or  solid  parts,  so  they  conceived 
all  remedies  must  act  by  producing  chemical  changes  in 
the  body*     We  find  Tournefort  busily  engaged  in 
testing  every  vegetable  juice,  in  order  to  discover  in  it 
some  traces  of  an  acid  or  alkaline  ingredient,  which 
might  confer  upon  it  medicinal  activity.    The  fatal 
errors  into  which  such  an  hypothesis  was  Uable  to  be- 
tray the  practitioner,  receive  an  awful  illustration  in 
the  history  of  the  memorable  fever  that  raged  at  Leyden 
in  the  year  1699,  and  which  consigned  two  thirds  of  the 
papulation  of  that  city  to  an  untimely  grave ;  on  event 
which,  in  a  great  measure,  depended  upon  the  Professor 
Sylvius  de  la  Bpe,  who  having  just  embraced  the  che* 
raical  doctrines  of  Van  Helmont,  assigned  the  origin  of 
the  dis^mper  to  a  prevailing  acid,  Mid  declared  that  its 
cure  could  alone  be  effected  by  the  copious  administra* 
tion  of  absorbent  and  testaceous  medicines;  an  extra* 
vag^tnce  into  which  Van  Helmont,  himself,  would  hardly 
have  been  betrayed : — ^but  thus  it  is  in  Philosophy,  as 
in  Politics,  that  the  partisans  of  a  popular  jeader  are 
always  more  sanguine,  and  less  reasonable,  thai^  their 
roaster  $  they  afe  not  only  ready  to  delude  the  world, 
but  moat  anxious  to  deceive  themselves,  and  while  they 
"^armly  defend  their  favourite  system  Irom  the  attacks 
of  those  that  may  assail  it,  they  willingly  close  their 
o^n  eyes,  and  conceal  from  themselves  the  different 
points  that  are  untenable ;  or,  to  borrow  the  figurative 
language  of  a  French  writer,  they  are  like  the  pious 
children  of  Noah,*  ^ho  went  backwards,  that  tl^ey  piigh( 
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not  see  (life  nrfcediwww  which  they  approached  Ibir  the 
pwpoae  of  covorhig. 

Ui^ke  the  mechanical  phyaicians,  the  chemiflts  ex* 
plaia  the  beneficial  c^rationi  of  iron  by  supposing  that 
it  incieases  the  proportion  of  red  globules  in  the  bl€X>d9 
cQ  the  erroneous^  hypothesis  tlu^  iron  constitutes  the 
principal  element  of  these  bodies.  Thus  has  iron^ 
fiom  ita  acknowledged  powers,  been  enlisted  into  the. 
aonrice  of  every  preyailing  hypothesis ;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  singular,  as  a  late  writer  has  justly  observed,  that 
theoriei^  however  difief ent,  and  even  adverse,  do  never* 
thelesB  oflen  coincide  in  matters  of  practice,  as  well 
with  each  other  as  with  long  established  empirical 
lUBgeS)  each  bending  as  it  were,  and  conforming,  in 
order  to  do  homage  to  truth  and  experience.  And  yet, 
icon,  whose  medicinal  virtues  liave  been  so  generally 
allowed,  has  not  escaped  thp^  vicissitudes  in  reputa- 
tion which  almost  every  valuable  remedy  has  been 
doomed  to  suffer :  at  one  period  tlie  ancients  imagined 
that  wonnds  inflicted  by  iron  instmmenti^,  were  never 
disposed  to  heal,  for  which  reason  Porsenna,  after  the 
expal»on  of  the  Tarquins,  actually  stipulated  with  the 
Romans  that  they  should  not  use  iron,  except  in  agri- ' 
culture  ;  and  Avicenna  was  so  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  its . 
internal  use  as  a  remedy,  when  given  in  substance,  that 
he  seriously  advised  the  exhibition  of  a  magnet  t  after 

*  The  animal  nature  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  was 
int  potnted  out  by  Dr.  Wells,  but  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  con* 
adcreii  it  to  be  owing  to  subphosphate  of  iron.  Mr.  Brande,  iu 
IS  It,  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion,  and  proved,  bj 
atia£Klof7  experiments^  its  title  to  be  considered  as  a  peculiar 
aainal  principle «  the  subsequent  experiments  of  M.  Vauqaelitt 
have  confirmed  Mr.  Brande's  results. 

f  The  Magnet,  or  Loadstone,  in  powder,  entered  also  as  an  in- 
{ledient  in  several  plaislcrs,  to  draw  bullets,  and  heads  of  arrows. 
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it A»  fAybotWKf  direftd  vonagquettefigJ^  TflBb fSune  even  ' 
of  Peruvian  bark  has  been  occasioiudly  obBCHfed  «by  1 
theicloiids  of  fabfe  theory ;  soiiie^cMidemned  itt  usfe  ol- 
t^l^her,  ^  because  it  did  ykM  etacmale  the  morbifie ' 
oinDier,''  othem,  *'  because  k  bred  obstructions  m  Ae 
tisoema,''  others  again,  <<  because  it  only  bound  up  the  * 
qdrits,  and  stopped  the  paroxysms  for  a  time,  and  fin-  ' 
v^sdHred  the  tnavslation  of  the  peccant  rnatiM'  into  the 
nk)l«'  noble  parts."  Thus  we  learn  fhrni  Morton,  * 
thsc  (Mveft  Cromw^  fell  a  victim  to  an  intermitlMl 
fewr,  because  the  Phyriciam  were  too  timid  to  make  a 
trial  of  the  baik.  It  was  sold  fikiBt  by  the  Jesuits  for  its 
weight  in  silver ;  f  and  Condamine  rdates  that  in  16^, 
about  thirty  years  afterwards,  several  thousand  pottnds 
of  it  lay  at  Piura  and  Payta  for  want  of  a  purchaser.  ' 
^  Nor  has  Sugar  escaped  the  venom  of  faticiftil  hypo^  * 
thesis.  Dr.  Willis  raised  a  popular  outcry  against  its  * 
domestic  use,  declaring  that  it  contained  widiin  its  ' 
plurticles  a  secret  acid — a  dangerous  sharpness, — which  * 
dtused  scurvys,  consumptions,  and  other  dteadful 
eases."  J 
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out  of  the  body,  as  in  the  *  Emplastrum  Divinum  Nicola^'  the 

*  Emplastrum  Nigrum*  of  Augsburg,  the  ^  Opodeldock*  aad 

*  Attractivura,'  of  Paracelsus,  with  several  other  preparations,  to 
be  found  in  the  Dispensatory  of  Wecker,  and  in  the  practice  of 
SennertoSk 

-*  PvanoLooiA,  p.  1T,-A.D.  1S9S. 

.  t  Sturmiusv  ia  his  '  Febrifugi  Pemviaai  Vindicic/  paUished 
in  1658,  observes  that  he  saw  twenty  doses  of  the  powder  sold  at 
Brussels  for  sixty  florins,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  Paris,  and  that  he 
would  willingly  have  been  a  purchaser  of  some  doses,  even  at  that 
price ;  but  the  Apothecary  was  unable  to  supply  him :  aa  aneo*  * 
dptB  not  more  illastrative  of  the  reputatioa  of  the  bark,  than  of  . 
the  honesty  of  the  vender. 

.  ^  This  produced  a  pamphlet  from  Dr.  Slare«  entitled  *  A  Via- 
dkaUon  of  Sugars  against,  the  Chaiige  of  Dr.  'Willis  «hI  9lhci9(^ 
dedicated  to  the  Ladies.'     1715. 
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;  Althoiigh  I  pt^Ee^  to  offer  mepdy  A  fyw  iHueUfiaioha 
of  ihcBe  <loctriiietf)  whoee  pervei'led  .-a^lioatbrn  have 
influeaoed  tfce  hiAtoiy  of  the  Materm  SSedi€l^  I  cannot 
pa»  0«er  m  ^flenoe  -ifafit  of  John  Broiniy  ^^  the  child  of 
geuuB  and  wflfomme/'  Ai^  he  g^eralized  diaeasdi^ 
and  breiightldl  wthia  the  c^ompaw  of  two  grand  ckAeea^ 
those  of  increased  aivl  Aniidshed  excitdmeifit,  bo  did* 
he  abridge  oust  remedies^  Maintaining,  diaC  every  agentr 
trhich  could  operate  on  the  hjaiman  body  was  a  Siimu^ 
IsAl,  hanring  an  identi^  of  aetitm,  and  diffiving  bnly< 
in  the  degree  of  its  £>rce;  so  that  according  to  hia 
Tievra,  the  lancet  and  the  brandy  bottle  Were  but  the? 
oppoaite  extremes  of  one  and  the  same  dass.:  the  mia*. 
chievous  tendency  of  such  a  doctrine  is  too  obTiotis  to^ 
require  a  comment. 

But  the  most  absurd  and  pr^posteipus  hypothesia 
diat  has  diflgraoed  the  annals  of  medicine,  and  bestowed 
aiedickial  repatalion  upon  substances  of  no  intrinsic^ 
worth,  is  that  of  the  Do^ctrine  ow  Sigi^atureb,  aa 
it  has  been  caUed,  which  is  no  less  than  a  belief  that 
rcery  natural  subtiance  which  posse$8^  any  medicinal 
virtue^  indicaiei  by  an  oboioui  and  wetl-'marked  es* 
ttmal  character^  the  di^ea$e  for  which  it  is  a  remedy^ 
or  the  object  fiw  which  it  should  be  employed  I  *  This 
extraordinary  monster  of  the  fancy  has  been  pirincipally 
adopted  and  dieished  by  Paracelsus,  Baptista  Porta, 
and  CroUius,  although  tilaces  of  its  existence  may  be' 
certainly  discovered  in  very  ajdcient  authors.  The  root 
of  the  Mandrake^  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the. 
human  form,  was  esteemed  as  a  remedy  for  Sterility  :> 
thus  did  Rachael  demand  from  her  sister  the  Mandrakes 


f  This  conceit  did  not  escape  the  notice. <>f  the  laetaphysieal 
poets  of  the  seventeenth  century  \  Cowley  freqaently  availed  him- 
self of  it  la  embelli^ih  hM»  vcrfc. 
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(Dud^iim}  which  Reuben  had  gathered  in  the  field ; 
hnpreMed,  as  it  -would  appear,  with  a  belief  in  the 
^cacy  of  that  plant  against  barrenness*^  There  would 
moreorer  appear  in  this  case  to  have  been  some  idea  of 
additional  virtue  arising  ftom  the  person  who  gathered 
it,  for  great  stress  was  laid  upon  this  circumstance, 
^  my  soH^s  Mandrakes  :'^  such  a  notion  is  by  no  meahs 
uncommon  in  the  history  of  charms.  The  supposed 
virtues  of  the  Lapis  JEtHes^  or  Eagle  stone^i  described 
by  Dioscorides,  ^tius  and  Pliny,  who  assert  that  If 
tied  to  the  arm  it  will  prevent  abortion,  and  if  fixed  to 
the  thigh  fbrward  delivery,  were,  as  we  learn  fironx 
ancient  authority,  solely  suggested  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  nodule  contained  within  the  stone  moves 
and  rattles,  whenever  it  is  shaken,  ^^  Mtites  lapis  agi^* 
iatus^  sonitum  ecftY,  velut  ex  alttto  lapide  prasgnans.^* 
The  conceit  however  did  not  assume  the  importance  of 
a  theory  until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at 
which  period  We  find  several  authors  engaged  in  the 
support  of  its  truth,  and  it  will  not  be  unamusing  to 
iofkr  a  specimen  of  their  sophistry;  they  affirm,  that 
since  man  is  the  lord  of  the  creation,  all  other  creatures 
ave  designed  for  his  use,  and  therefore^  that  their  bene- 
ficial qualities  and  excellencies  must  be  expressed  by 
duch  characters  as  can  be  seen  and  underetood  by  every 
one ;  and  as  man  discovers  his  reason  by  speech,  and 
brutes  their  sensations  by  various  sounds,  motions,  and 
gestures,  so  the  vast  variety  and  diversity  of  figures^ 
colours,  and  consistencies,  observable  in  inanimate 
creatures,  is  certainly  designed  for  some  wise  purpose* 


^  Genesis  XXX.  14. 

t  This  mineral  derives  its  name  from  the  ancient  belief  that  it 
was  found  in  the  nest  of  the  eagle.    It  is  a*  aricty  of  iron  ore. 


1HTItQiHJ0Tl9tN*  tt 

It  nUisi  hcy  \vk  order  to  mani^t  these  "peculiar  quotes 
and  excdUencifeS)  which  could  not  be  so  effi^tually 
done  in  any  others  way^  not  eYen  by  speedb,  sitice  im 
language  is  uiuYcaraal.  Thna,  the  lungs  of  a  fox  rouat 
be  a  qiecific  foft  asthma^  because  that  animal  ia  remavkt 
able  for  its  strong  powers  of  respiration.  Tmrm^rick 
baa  a  brilliant  yellow  colour,  idiich  iadicates  that  it 
has  the  power  of  curing  the  jaundice ;  by  the  sam^ 
mley  Poppies  must  relieve  diseases  of  the  head} 
Agaricus  those  of  th^  bladd^;  Cassia  JUiuh  ike  aflfeor 
tions  of  the  intestines^  and  Aristolochia  the  disordera 
of  the  uterus :  the  p<^hed  sur&ce  and  stony  hardness 
which  so  eminently  characterise  the  seeds  of  the  Litho* 
spermum  OffieinaU  (Common  Gromwell)  were  deemed 
a  certain  indication  of  their  efficacy  in  calculous  and 
grayelly  disorders ;  for  a  similar  reason  the  roots  of  the 
^axifraga  GranuhUa  (White  Saxifrage)  gained  repu* 
tadon  in  the  cure  of  the  same  disease ;  and  the  .JStt^ 
phrasia  (Eye-bright)  acquired  fam%  as  an  application 
in  complaints  of  the  eye^  because  it  exhibits  a  black 
^pot  ia  its  corolla  resembling  the  pupil. 
.  Ia  the  curious  work  of  Chryiosiom  MagnenuSy  «# 
meet  with  a  whimsical  ^i^count  of  the  Signature  oC 
Tobacco*  ^^  In  the  first  place/^  says  he,  ^^  the  manmir 
in  which  the  flowers  adhere  to  the  head  of  the  plant  in* 
dicates  thelnfundibulum  Cerebri^  and  PUuitarj/  GlandL 
hk  the  next  place,  the  three  membranes  of  which  ita 
lesres  are  composed  announce  their  value  (o  the  stamadu 
whidh  has  three  membranes/'  * 

The  bloodstone,  the  JSeliotropium  of  the  anciently 
fipom  the  occasional  small  specks  or  points  of  a  blood 
led  colour  exhibited  on  its  green  surface,  is  even  at 
diis  day  employed  in  many  parts  of  England  and  Scbt-^ 

*  '  Chrysost  Magaeni  Exercit.  de  Tabaco.* 


land,  to  stop  a  bleeding  from  th^  nose ;  and*  netde-»tM 
continues  a  popular  remedy  for  the  cure  of  UrUtaria. 
It  18  also  asserted  that  some  fiubstances  bear  the  Siona^ 
TVRES  of  the  humours,  as  the  petals  of  the  ted  rose 
that  of  the  blood,  and  the  root?  of  rhubarb  and  the 
flowers  of  saffron,  that  of  the  bile.* 

I  apprehend  that  John  of  Gaddesd^n,  in  the  four« 
leenth  century^  celebrated  by  Chaucer,  must  ha^e  been 
directed  by  some  remote  analogy  of  this  kind,  when  he 
ordered  the  son  of  Edward  the  First,  who  was  danger- 
ously ill  with  the  small-pox,  to  be  wrapped  in  scarlet 
eloth,  as  well  as  all  those  who  attended  tfponUim^  or 
came  into  his  presence,  and  eren  the  bed  and  room  irf 
which  he  was  laid  were  covered  with  the  same  dra'- 
pery  ;  and  so  completely  did  it  answer,  say  the  credu^ 
louS'  historians-  of  that  day,  that-  th€(  Prince  was  cured 
without  having  so  mu<ch  as  a  single  mark  left  upon 
him. 

'  In  enumerating  the  conceits  of  Physic,  as  relating  to 
the  Materia  Medica,  we  must  not  pass  over  the  idea', 
so  prevalent  at  one  period^  that  ail  poii^nou^  suh* 
H^nces  possess  a  pcwerfiil  and  mutucd  elettive  attract 
iionjbr  each  other  ;  and  that  oonsequently,  if  a  0ub« 
dtance  of  this  kind  were  suspended  around  the  neck,*  k 
would,  by  intercepting  and  absorbing  every  noxious 
paMicle,  preserve  the  body  from  the  virulence  of  con- 
tagious matter.  AngelusSala,  accordingly,  gives  us  a 
formula  for  what  he  terms  his  Magnes  Atsenicalis^ 
which  he  asserts  will  nbt  only- defend  the  bodyfrom 
the  influence  of  poison^  but  will,  fWym  its  powers  of 
attraction,  draw  out  the  venom  from  an  infected  peit^nv 

^  *  For  a  further  account  of  this  conceit,  see  CroUtusy  in  a  work 
upended  to  his  *'  Basilica  Chymica/*  entitled,  *  De  Signaturis 
internis  rerum,  sen  de  vera  et  viva  Anatomia  majoris  et  minoris 
mundi.' 


in  ibe  celebmtkl.  plaigue  of  liQodabf  w^  ai^  inf^Nnhi^ 
xhat  amulets  of  araemc  were  upoiv  this  principle  ^uer 
pended  oyer  the  region  of  the  heart,  as  a  preservative 
i^nst  iufectioo* 

Tliere  is  yet  to  be  mentioned  another  absurd  conceit 
-which  l<Mig  existed  respecting  tlie  subject  of  Antidotefl, 
— a  belief  chat  every  natujral.poison.carried  within  itself 
its  own  antidote;  thus  we  learn,  from  the  writings  of 
Dioficorides,  Ghdesi,  and  Pliny,  that  the  virus  of  the 
Qmtharis.  Vesicaioria  existed  in  the  body  of  the  flyi 
and  that  the  head,  feet,  and  wing^,  contained  its  anii* 
dote ;  for  the  same  potent  reason  were  the  hfdrs  of  the 
rabid  dc^  esteen^ed  the  true  specific  for  Hydrophobiat* 


DEVOTION  TO  AUTHORITY,  AND   . 
ESTABLISHED  ROUTINE. 

y 

This  has  alVr^ys  been  the  means  of  qppopiog  the  pro^ 
gresa  of  reason — the  advanceinee(t  of  natural  truths—-* 
md  the  prosecution  of  new  discoveries  }.whils^.  with 
eftcia  no  lesa  baneful,  has  il  petpetuated.mtuiy  of  the 
■tiqiendoiis  em>rs  >rhich  have  been  already  enumera* 
led,  as  well  as  bth^rsno  less  weighty,  and  whidi.am 
Seaerrod  for  iuMire  discussioni 

-  -To  give  general  cmrency  to  an  hypothetical  opinion, 
or  medicinal  reputation  to  an  inert  substance,  requires 
only  the  talismanic  aid  of  a  few  great  names ;  when 
once  established  upon  such  a  basis,  ingenuity,  .argument, 
and  efen  eiqierioient,  may  open,  their  ioefifectual  bati» 

I 

*  la  Yarious  black-letter  works  oa  Demonology  we  are  asNired 

thcee  scmples  of  the  ashes  of  the  Witch,  whea.she  has  heea 

smd  cmr^dfy  kmrfU  at  a  stake,  is  a  sore  Catholicoa  against  ajy^ 

tka  evil  .effect- of  Witchcrfii  1  The  |»opiilar  author  of  WATaRi.EY, 

■Uadcsii^tlMpisuBeqtitiQa  iahis  Ampx. 


4B  msTORicAt^ 

IterieB.    The  laconic  aenttmenl  of  the  Roman  Satirist  fa 

ever  opposed  to  our  remonstrance — ^^  Marcus  dixit  ? — 

itaest/' 

*'  Did  Marcus  saj  *twas  fact  ?  then  fkct  it  is, 
.    No  proof  so  "vmlid  as  a  word  of  his/' 

A  physician  cannoterr,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  iT 
he  implicitly  obeys  the  dogmas  of  authority ;  in  the 
most  barbarous  ages  of  ancient  Egypt,  he  was  punished 
or  rewarded  according  to  tlie  extent  of  his  success,  but 
to  escape  the  ibrmer,  it  was  only  necessary  to  shew  that 
an  orthodox  plan  of  cure  ^ad  been  followed,  such  as 
was  prescribed  in  the  acknowledged  writings  of  Helrmes. 
It  is  an  instinct  in  our  nature  to  follow  the  track  pcHUted 
out  by  a  few  leaders ;  we  are  gregarious  animals,  in  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  physical  sense,  and  we  are  addicted 
to  routine,  because  it  is  always  easier  to  fellow  the 
opinions  of,  others  than  to  reason  and  judge  for  our- 
selves. ^^  The  mass  of  mankind,^'  as  Dr.  Paley  observes, 
^^  act  more  from  habit  than  reflection.''  What,  but 
such  a  tempw  could  have  upheld  the  preposterous  sya* 
tern  of  Galen  for  more  than  thirteen  centuries;  and 
have  enabled  it  to  give  universal  laws  in  medicine  ta 
Europe — ^Africa — and  pan  of  Asia  ?  *  What^  but  «tu* 
thority,  could  have  inspired  a  general  belief,  that  the 
sooty  washings  of  rosin  t  would  act  aa  an  universal 

*  Massaria,  a  learned  Professor  of  Pavia  ia  the  sixteenth  cea- 
tury,  absolutely  declares  that  he  would  rather  err  with  Galen  thau 
be  in  the  right  with  any  other  physician  t 

f  Thb  practice  of  Bbhop  Berlcefey  has  been  ridiculed  with  great 
pomt  and' effect)  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  A  Cure  fdr  the  £p»* 
demical  Madness  of  drinking  Tar  Water,*  by  Mr.  Reeve  i  m 
which,  addressing  tiie  Bishop,  he  says,  *'  thns,  in  your  yonnger 
days,  my  Lord,  you  made  the  surprising  discovery  of  the  unreality 
of  matter,  and  now  in  your  riper  age,  yon  have  undertaken  to 
prove  the  reality  of  a  universal  remedy  i  an  attempt  to  talk  men 
out  of  their  reason,  did  of  right,  belong  to  that  auliior  who  hadi 
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remedy  ?  What,  but  a  biind  devotion  to  Huthoritf)  or 
an  insuperable  attachment  to  established  custom  aiid 
routine,  could  have  bo  long  preserved  from  oblivion 
the  absurd  medicines  which  abound  in  our  earlier  dis^ 
pensatories?  for  example,  the^'Decoctmmadlciericas^^* 
of  the  Edinburgh  College,  which  never  had  any  other 
foundation  than  the  doctrine  of  signatures^  in  &vour  of 
the  Curcuma  and  Chelidonium  Mqfus  ;*  and  it  is  only 
within  a  few  years,  that  the  TAeriaca  Andramachi,  in 
its  ancient  absurd  form,  ha»  been  dismissed  from  the 
British  Pharmacopoeta.+  The  Codex-Medicamenta- 
RI178  of  Paris,  recently  edited,  ^till  cherishes  this  many- 
headed  j:  monster  of  pharmacy,  in  all  its  pristine  defor- 

fiisl  tried  to  persuade  tbeiii  out  of  thoir  senses.**  Tar  water  was 
also  at  one  period  caosidered  to  possess  very  considerable  efficacy 
in  Sjpbylts. 

*  The  Euphrasia  Offieinalis,  or  Eye-bright,  which  is  indebted 
Ibr  its  celebrity  to  the  doctrine  of  Signatures,  as  before  stated,  is 
actually  employed  at  this  time  in  cases  of  dimness  of  sight.  See 
a  Vxpet  upon  the  efficacy  of  this  plant  by  Dr.  Jackson,  in  the 
London  Medical  &  Physical  Journal,  vol.  83,  p.  104. 

.  f  lis  rqeetion  was  propeocd  by  the  late  Dr.  Heberden,  and 
■pon  the  College  dividing  on  the  question,  there  were  found  to 
be  iJdrUem  votes  for  retaining,  and/0artom  for  reacting  it. 

X  This  preparation  consists  of  78  ingredients,  which  are  arranged 
■nder  IS  heads — ^viz.  AcaiA,  of  which  there  are  5  species.  Amara, 
of  which  there  are  8.  Styptica  vulgo  AstringbKtia,  5  in  num- 
ber.   AaowATicA  Exotica,  14.  AaowAiicA  Indigbka,  10.  Aao- 

■ATICA  KZ  UMBVLLIFaRIS,  7.      RbSINOIA  BT  BalSAMA,  8.     GrAVE* 

OiaHTfA,  6.  ViaotA,  #011  f IMP  Nareotin  iniutuni,  under  which 
head  there  b  bat  one  qiecies,  viz.  Opium.  Tbrrba  IiifiiPiDA  bt 
Isbktia;  this  comprises  only  the  LemnUn  Earth,  Gummosa, 
AsTUkcsA,  &c.  4  species.    Dolcia,  Uquarice  mnd  ktmey.    Vinvm, 


Upon  no  principle  of  combination  can  this  heterogeneous  far* 
be  vindicated.    It  has,  however,  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
^ysictaaa  for  many  ages,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  some  notice. 

TOL.  I.  D 
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mity,  under  the  apfxropriate  tide  of  <<  Eleciuarittm 
Opiatum  Polupharmacumy 

It  is,  however,  evidently  indebted  for  this  uneic* 
pected  rescue  from  oblivion  to  a  cause  very  remote 
fi'om  that  which  may  be  at  6rst  imagined ;  not  from 
any  belief  in  its  powers  or  reliance  upon  its  efficacy; 
1>ut  from  a  disinclination  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  popu* 
lar  prejudice,  and  to  reject  what  has  been  established 
by  authority  and  sanctioned  by  time.  For  the  same 
reason,  and  in  violation  of  their  better  judgment,  the 

^——i — — ■  ■!  ■■!  I  ■■.■■■■■        ■— — —— i— — ^t— ^— — 

It  was  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  Mithridates,  the  famous 
king  of  Pontus,  the  receipt  for  which  was  said  to  have  been  found 
among  his  papers  after  his  defeat  by  Pompey,  at  which  time  it  ¥ras 
published  tn  Rome  under  the  title  of '  Antidotum  Milhridatium,'* 
but  the  probability  is,  says  Dr.  Heberden,  that  Mithridates  was 
as  much  a  stranger  to  his  own  antidote  as  several  eminent  physi-^ 
cians  have  since  been  to  the  medicines  that  are  daily  advertbed 
under  their  nam^.  It  iras  asserted,  that  whoever  took  a  proper 
quantity  in  the  morning,  was  insured  from  poison  during  the  whoki 
of  that  day,  (Gralen  de  Antidot.  Lib.  1.)  and  it  was  further  stated, 
that  Mithridates  himself  was  so  iV>rtified  ligainst  all  baneful  drugs^ 
that  none  would  produce  any  effect  when  he  attempted  to  destroy 
himsdf.  (Celsus,  lib.  5.  c.  S3.)  In  the  coum  of  ages  it  has  under- 
gone numerous  alterations.  According  to  Celsos,  who  first  des^ 
cribed  it,  it  contained  only  85  simples  \  Andromachus,  Physician 
to  Nero,  added  vipers  and  increased  the  number  of  ingredients  to 
75 ;  and  when  thus  rrformedi  he  called  it  bXiifii— but  in  Trajan^ 
time  it  obtained  the  name  of  Theiiaem^  either  from  the  vipers  in  it* 
or  from  its  supposed  effects  in-  curing  the  bites  of  venomous  aBi<> 
mals.  Damoccates  gave  a  receipt  for  it  in  Greek  Iambics,  wihidi 
has  been  preserved  by.  Galen.  It  Appears  then  that  its  composi- 
tion has  hardly  remained  the  same  for  a  hundred  years  y  it  is,  says 
Dr.  Heberden,  a  farrago,  that  has  no  better  title  to  the  name  of 
Mithridaf^  than,  as  it  so  well  ,re^mb)es,.  the  numerous  undisr 
ciplined  forces  of  a  barbarous  king,  made  up  of  a  dissonant  crowd 
collected  from  different  countries, '  mighty  in  appearance,  but  in 
reality,  an  ineffective  multitude,  that  only  hindoTv  esch  othen 
ANTIOHPIAKA,  by  W.  Heberden.  M.  D.  1745. 
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adilon  haTe  retained,  die  absurd  fbnnula  of  Dieat  for 
die  ]3vepanifeicm  of  an  eictract  of  <^«ni ;  which,  affter^ 
direetiiig.  various  sacceBBi're  operatioBS,  condudea  by 
mdering  .the  deooeiioii  4o  be  l>oiled  incessantly  for 
mx  mcmtfas,  supplying  |he  "waste  of  wat^  at  intervals  I 
Maay  of  the  compound  ^bnnidfle  in  this  new  Codex,  it; 
is  fruiUy  allowed,  possess  an  unnecessary  and  unmean-^ 
mgj  if  not  an  injurious  complexity ;  and  yet,  such  force 
has  habit,  and  so  paramount  are  the  verba  magistri^ 
that  the  editors  are  satisfied  in  distinguishing  the  more 
important  ingredients  by  printing  them  in  lialicSf  lea,Y* 
ing  the/Qst  ito  be  supplied  at  the  whim  and  ciqprice  of 
the  diq>enaer,  and  thus  ,are  the  grand  objects  and  use 
of  a  national  Pharmacc^Msia  defeated,  which  should 
above  all  things  insure  uniformity  in  the  strength  and 
composition  of  its  officinal  preparations. 

The  8f^ne  devotion  to  authprity  which  induces  us  to 
VBtain  an  accustomed  remedy  for  pertinacity,  will  al-^ 
ways  oppose  the  introduction  of  a  novel  practice  with 
ai^ierity,  unless  indeed  it  be  supported  by  authority  of 
9tiU  greater  weight  and  consideration.  The  history  of 
various  articles  of  diet  cmd  medicine  vrill  prove  in  a 
itriking  maimer^  haw  gfm^^  their  r^|®(ation  and  fate 
have  dq>ended  upon  authority.  It  wm  not  until  many 
years  after  Ipecaopan  had  be^n  imported  intp  Europe, 
ibat  JleUetius,  under  the  patronage  of  Louis  XIV.^ 
succeeded  in  introducing  it  into  practiee :  and  to  the 
eiiiogj  of  Katharine,  queen  of  Charles  II,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  general  introduction  of  Tea  into  Eng- 
knd.« 

•  The  copOTiptioB  of  Tea  has  greatly  incceaaed  in  Eiig^lpiid 
imm^  the  last  thirty  years.  la  1787ti»e  total  amounted  to  six* 
teen  BMlliqip  of  poondi^  wberew  in  IBfiU  it  exceeded  (wenty-two 

9  S 
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That  most  extraordinary  plant,^  Tobacco,  Aotwith'' 
standing  itspowers of  fitfctnation,  has' suffered  romantic 
Yicissitudes  in  its  fame  and  character;  it*  has  he&k 
successively  opposed^  and  commended  by  physicianifiH-^ 
condemned,  and  eulogised  by  priests  and  kings — and 
proscribed,  and  protected  by  governments;  whilst  at 

• 

.  *  Hernandez  de  Toledo  sent  this  plaat  into  Spain  and  Portugal 
in  1569,  when  JeanNicot  was  Anpibassador  at  the  Court  of  Lisbon 
from  Francis  II,  and  he  transmitted,  or  carried  either  the  seed, 
6t  the  plant  to  Catherine  de  Medicis:  it  was  then  considered  as 
One  of  tiie  wonders  of  the  new  world,  and  was  supposed  to  possess 
▼ery  extraordinary  virtues  s  this  seems  to  be  the  first  authentic 
record  of  the  introduction  of  thb  plant  into  Europe.  In  ISSa 
the  Cardinal  Santa  Croce,  returning  from  his  nunciature  in  Sj^ain 
and  Portugal  to  Italy,- carried  thither  with  him  Tobacco,  and  we 
may  form  some  notion  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  its  introduc- 
tion was  hailed,  from  a  perusal  of  the  poetry  which  the  subject 
inq[iired  ^  the  poets  compare  the  exploit  of  the  holy  Cardinal  with 
that  of  his  progeaitor  who  brought  hotae  the  wood  of  the  true 
cro&s# 

■'■■  "        ■  « ^<  Herb  of  immortal  fame ! 

Which  hither  first  with  Santa  Croce  came, 
M^hen  he,  his  time  of  nunciature  expired. 
Back  from  the  Court  of  Portugal  retired  9 
Even  as  his  predecessors,  great  and  good 
Brought  home  the  cross.**  — ^ — ^— 

•  In  England,  it  is  said  that  the  smoking  Tobacco  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  his  return  from  America.  Jataoes 
the  First  wrote  a  philippic  against  it,  entitled  a  ^  GoumBaBLA^TB 
TO  Tobacco,*'  in  which  the  royal  author,  with  more  prejudice  than 
dignity,  informs  his  loving  subjects  that  -'  it  is  a  ci^stome  loathsome 
to  the  eye,  hatefuU  to  the  nose,  harmefiiU  to  tke  braine,  dttogerous 
to  the  lungs ;  and  in  the  bUcke  stinking  fume  there<^,/iiberest 
resembling  the  horrible  Stigian  smoake  of  the  pit  thlSlls  bottom* 
lesBe.'  In  1604  .this  monarch  endeavoured  by  means  of  heavy  Im- 
poals  to  abolish  its  use  in  this  country,  -and  in  1619  he  commanded 
that  no  planter  in  Virginia  should  cultivate  more  than  100  lbs. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  some  legislative  enactment  was  necessary 
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lei^th  this  <MiGe  inBignificant  production  of  n  little 
islaod^  or  an  obscuie  diBtrict,  has  succeeded  in  difiiising 
itself  through  every  climate,  and  in  subjecting  the  in- 
habitants of  .every  country  to  its  dominion.  The  Arab 
coltiYates  it  in  the  burning  desert — the  Liaplander  and 
Esquiinaaz  risk  their  lives  to  procure  a  refreshment  so 
delicious  in  their  wintry  solitude — the  Seaman^  grant 
him  bat  this  luxury,  and  he  will  endure  with  cheerful^* 
nesB  every  other  privation^  and  defy  the  fury  of  the 
raging  elements ;  and  in  the  higher  walks  of  civilized 
society,  at  the  shrine  of  fashion,  in  the  palace,  and  in 


■sr 


St  this  period  for  restrictiiig  the  custom  of  smoking  Tobacco,  for 
we  are  told  in  the  Countfirhia$te^  that  many  persons  expended  a^ 
niBch  as  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum  in  the  purchase  of  thi^ 
article,  which  in  those  days  was  an  enormous  amoui^t 

In  1624  Pope  Urban  the  Vlllth  published  a  decree  of  excom* 
■naicatioB  a^unst  all  who  took  snuff  in  the  church.    Ten  years 
illcr  thifty  smoking  was  forbidden  in  Russia,  under  the  pain  of 
having  the  nose  cut  off;  in  1653  the  Council  of  the  Canton  of, 
Appenzel  cited  smokers  before  them,  whom  they  punished,  and 
thej  ordered  all  innkeepers  to  inform  against  such  as  were  found 
smoking  in  their  houses.    The  police  regulations  of  Bern  made 
in  laai  was  divided  according  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  in 
nhich  the  prcAibition  of  smoking  stands  immediately  beneath  the 
commaod  sgainst  adultery  $  this  prohibition  was  renewed  in  1675,  • 
and  the  Tribunal  instituted  to  put  it  into  execution — vi?, ;  Chaji<»  • 
B|iB  XV  Ta^ac — continued  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Pope  Innocent  the  Xllth,  in  1690  excOmmuaicated  all  those  who 
were  fbnnd  taking  snuff  or  tobacco  in  the  church  of  8t.  Peter  at' 
Roae;  even  so  late  as  1719  the  Senate  of  Strasburgh  prohibited 
the  cnltination  of  Tobacco  from  an  apprehension  that  it  >vould 
^wwifYM*  the  growth  of  com  %  Amurath  the  IVth  published  an 
edict  which  made  smoking  Tobacco  a  capital  offence ;  this  was 
foonded  on  an  opinion  tiiat  it  rendered  the  people  infertile.   Those 
who  are  curious  to  learn  more  of  the  history  of  this  extraordii  ary  ' 
plant,  1  beg  to  refer  to  a  very  interesting  paper  by  '  Medicus,"  in  * 
tke«4tfa  voloine  of  the  f  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal, ' 
Pfc445. 
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die  cottage,  dn  fascmating  inAuence'  ef  ilmi  teMgular 
pfamt  commands  an  equal  tribute  of  devotion  and  ait* 
taclunent.  The  history  of  the  Potatoe  is  peitiaps  not 
fefls  extraordinary,  and  is  strikingly  Sluatratife  of  the 
omnipotent  influence  of  authority  ;  the  nfltmditction  of 
thi&(  valuable  plant  reeeiyed,  for  more  than  two  centu* 
ries,  an  unexampled  opposition  from  yalgar  prejudice, 
which  all  the  philosophy  of  the  age  was  uiMible  io 
dissipate,  until  Louis  the  XVth  wore  a  bunch  of  the 
flowers  of  the  potatoe  in  the  midst  of  his  court,  on  a 
day  of  festivity;  the  people  then  for  the  first  time 
obsequiously  acknowledged  its  utility,  and  ventured 
to  express  their  astonishment  at  the  apathy  which  had 
so  long  prevailed  with  regard  to  its  general  cuUivac 
tion ;  diat  which  authority  thus  established,  time  and 
experience  have  fully  ratified,  and  scientific  research 
has  extended  the  numerous  resources  which  this  plant 
is  so  wonderfully  calculated  to  fumifih ;  thus,  its  stattc, 
considered  as  a  textile  plant,  produces  in  Austria  a 
cottony  flax — in  Sweden,  sugar  is  extracted  from  its 
root — ^by  combustion  its  different  parts  yield  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  potass,— its  apples,  when  ripe, 
ferment  and  yield  vinegar  by  exposure,  or  spirit  by 
distillation-r-its  tubercles  made  into  a  pulp,  are  a  sub- 
stitute for  soap  in  bleaching, — cooked  by  steam,  the 
.potatoe  is  the  most  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  economical  of  all  v^etable 
aliments,* — ^by  different  manipulations  it  furnishes  two 
kinds  of  flour,  a  gruel,  and  a  parenchyma,  which  in 

*  What  other  discovery  or  invention  ever  produced,  such  poll* 
tical  consequences  as  the  iDtroduction  of  the  Potatoe  as  an  article 
of  food  ?  From  its  operation  as  the  main  constituent  of  national 
sustenance  the.  population  of  Ireland  ha^  adyaaced  irom  little 
more  than  one  milUon  to  uear  sevi^  millioni,  within  the  last 
turjand  a  half  t 
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tiaags  of  scarcity  may  be  made  into  bread,  or  ap{die4 
(o  iacieafie  the  bulk  of  bread  made  from  grain, — to  the 
invalid  it  furnishes  both  aliment  and  medicine:  its 
qtarch  is  not  in  tlie  least  ii^erior  to  t\xfi  Indian  arrow 
root,  and  Dr.  Lalha^n  has  lately  shewn  that  an  extract 
■lay  be  prepsied  from  its  leaves  and  flowers,  which 
pooacoeca  Taluabk  properties  as  an  anodyne  remedy** 
.  The  history  of  the  warm  bathf  presents  us  with 
another  curious  instance  of  the  Ticissitudes  to  which 
|he  reputation  of  our  valuable  resources  are  so  uni« 
versaUy  exposed;  that  which  for  so  many  ages  was^ 
eBteesoed  the  greatest  luxury  in  health,^  and  the  most 
efficacuous  remedy  in  disease,  fell  into  total  disrepute 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  Antonius  Musa  had  cured  the  Emperor  of  a 
damgeroas  malady  by  the  use  of  the  cold  bath.  The 
meet  firigid  water  that  could  be  procured  was,,  in  con- 
sequence, recommended  on  every  occasion :  thus  Horace 
in  his  epistle  to  Vala,  exclaims — • 

Caput  ac  stomachum  slipponere  fontibus  audent, 
gabiosque  petcmt,  et  frigida  rura." 

Epiii.  XV.  Lib,  I. 

This  practice,  however,  was  doomed  but  to  an  ephe*' 
■leral  popularity,  for  although  it  had  restored  the 
Emperor  to  health,   it  shortly  afleryrards  killed  his 

*  Med.  Trans,  of  the  College  of  Physiciaas,  vol.  vi.  p.  99. 

i  That  the  warn  and  not  the  £oid  bath  was  esteemed  by  the 
ancient  Greeks,  for  its  invigorating  properties  may  be  inferred 
from  a  dialogue  of  Aristophanes,  in  which  one  of  the  characters 
saj§  *  I  think  none  of  the  sons  of  the  gods  ever  exceeded  Hercules 
m  bodily  and  mental  force,* — upon  which  the  other  asks  *  Where 
dUbt  thoa  ever  see  a  €M  bath  dediaited  to  Hercules?* 
'  i  The  prohibitioB  <^tiie  bath  was  numbered  amonj^t  the  mor- 
tiitcatieBS  to  whidi  certain  prieslesKs  in  CrMf  •  were  bound  by 
the  rigid  rules  of  their  order* 
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nephew  and  son  in  law,  M arcellus ;  an  event  which  at 
once  deprived  the  remedy  of  its  credit,  and  the  ph^^ 
sician  of  his  popularity. 

The  history  of  the  Peruvian  Bark  would  furnish  a 
very  curious  illustration  of  the  overbearing  influence 
of  authority  in  ^ving  celebrity  to  a  medicine,  or  in 
depriving  it  of  that  reputation  to  which  its  virtues 
entitle  it«  This  heroic  remedy  was  first  brought  to 
Spain  in  the  year  1638,  and  we  learn  from  Yillerobel 
that  it  remained  for  seven  years  in  that  country  before 
any  tridi  was  made  of  its  powers,  a  certain  ecclesiastic 
of  Alcala  being  the  first  person  in  Spain  to  whom  it 
was .  administered  in  the  year  1699 ;  but  even  at  this 
period  its  use  was  limited,  and  it  would  have  sunk  into 
oblivion  but  for  the  supreme  power  of  the  Roman 
church,  by  whose  auspices  it  was  enabled  to  gain  a 
temporary  triumph  over  the  passions  and  prejudices 
whrdi  opposed  its  introduction ;  Innocent  the  Tenth, 
at  the  intercession  of  Cardinal  de  Lugo,  who  was  for* 
merly  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  ordered  that  the  nature  and 
effects  of  it  should  be  duly  examined,  and  upon  being 
reported  as  both  innocent  and  salutary,  it  immediately 
rose  into  public  notice  ;*  its  career,  however,  was  sud- 
denly stopped  by  its  having  unfortunately  iai}e4  in  thm 
autumn  of  1652  to  cure  Lieopold,  Archduke  of  Austria 
of  a  Quartan  Intermittent ;  this  disappointment  kind- 
led the  resentment  of  the  prince's  principal  physician, 
Chifletius,  who  published  a  violent  philippic  against 
the  virtues  of  Peruvian  Bark,  which  so  fomented  the 
prejudices  against  its  use,  that  it  had  nearly  fallen  into 
total  neglect  and  disrepute. 

Thus  there  exists  a  fashion  in  medicine,  as  in  the 
other  afikirs  of  life,  regulated  by  the  caprice  and  sup- 

L  I  »      ■  i.l    I    ■  ■  ■!   ■  ■  ^1  ■  ■    ■ ■    ■ 

*  T.  Barlholini  Hist.  Anat.  et  Mf^i  (cpt  v.  Ilafaife.     Me4^ 
Transactions,  \ol.  3,  p.  177. 
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porced  by  the  audiority  of  a  fihnr  lieading  practitionen^ 
whfcfa'bas  been  fi^quently  the  occ^ion  of  disliiisriiif^ 
firom  practice  yiiduable  mediicines,  and  of  substituting 
otbere  less  certain  in  their  efiects  and  more  questionable 
in  thev  nature.  As  years  and  fashions  rerotye,  so  have 
these  neglected  remedies,  each  in  its  turn,  risen  again= 
into  fiiTOur  and  nodce,  whilst  old  receipts,  like  old 
almanacks,  are  abandoned  untU  the  period  may  arrive, 
diat  will  oncre  more  adapt  them  to  the  spirit  and  ibshion 
of  the  times.  Thus  it  happens  that  most  of  our  '<  Ne7» 
Discoveries^^  in  the  Materia  Medica  have  turned  out 
to  b^  no  more  than  the  reyival  and  adaptation  of  ancient 
practices.  In  the  last  century,  the  root  of  the  Asfidiutm 
FUix^  the  Male  Fern,  was  retailed  as  a  secret  nostrum 
by  Madame  Nouffleur,  a  French  empiric,  for  the  cure 
of  tape  worm ;  the  secret  was  purchased  for  a  consider^ 
able  som  of  money  by  Louis  XV.  and  the  physicians 
tlieB  discovered  that  the  same  remedy  had  been  ad« 
ninistered  in  that  complaint  by  Galen.* 

The  history  of  popular  medicines  for  the  cure  of 
Goat,  will  also  fiimish  us  with  ample  matter  for  the 
illitstration  of  this  subject.  The  celebrated  Duke  of 
Portland's  Powder  was  no  other  than  the  DidcentaU". 
reon  of  C«lius  Aurelianus,  or  the  Antidotos  ex  duobus 
Ceniaurew  generibus  of  ^du8,f  the  receipt  for  which  a 

*  Madams  Nqvfplbkjr'$  Receipt  is  a8  follows.  Three  drachms 
of  the  root  of  the  Male  Fem^  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mixed 
with  water-^this  constitutes  one  dose.  Two  hours  after  taking 
the  powder,  a  bolus  of  Calomel,  Scaiumgny,  ^d  Gamboge,  is  to 
be  admtpislered. 

f  Duke  or  Foetland^s  Powdee  for  tjqb  Gqut. —  Equal 
quar.iiiies  of  the  roots  of  Gentian^  and  Birthwort  (Aristoiochia  r^ 
UadM)  the  tops  and  leaves  of  Germander  (cham^pdryi)  Ground  Fine 
{Ckumitpit^i)  and  lesser  Centaury,  (CMronea  Centaurium)  powdered 
lad  mixed  together. — As  this  is  a  combination  of  bitters,  itraigbt| 
vilhout  doubt,  be  serviceable  in  certain  cases  of  Gout, 
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(irimriiofhisCtrace  biougfat  fkcm  SwitMhnd ;  inio  whieb 
(iniJMlij  it  had  been  pvobablf  iotrodocod  by  the  early 
^Kdmdmilei^whohadtvaaacribedittYirtaes  from  the 
fiiobdk  tofaimea.  soon  after  their  arrival  inlo  the  weatem 
paaH  of  Enrope.  The  aclm  iogradieoj^  of  a  no  kaa 
•tMwraaed  renedy  fi>r  the  Mune  diaeMe,  the  Earn  MeM- 
emak^^  haa  been  diftcovered  to  be  the  Colchieum  Au^ 
Unamte  oc  Meadow  Sattim;  upon  inTestigattng  the 
yPBfter  tiea  of  thfia-  i»edieioe»  it  vaa.  obaerred  that  aimjlar 
afietain  the  cure  of  the  gent  were  aaeribed  to  a  jcertaii^ 
phMBt^  calkd  Hermodiaet3fttu$i  by  Oribaaiud  and  iBtius^ 
hfti  more  partiadBriy  by  AJesander  <tf  TralleS)  ^  phy- 
flioiaii  of  .Asia  Blianr  in  the  fourth  century ;  an  inquiry 
waa  nocotdini^y  kiBtitutad  after  tim  unknown  jdant, 
mid  upon  procuring  a  flpecimen  of  it  from  Constant 
linople^  it  was  actually  found  to  be  a  species  of  G?/** 
ekicum. 

The  use  of  Prussic  acid  in  .the  cure  of  Phthisis,  whid^ 
has  been  lately  proposed  by  Dr.  Mi^endie^  and  intio* 
duced  into  the  Codes  Medicameniariua  of  Paris,  is 
Mttle  eke  than  the  jeriyal  of  the  Dutditpractice  in  this 
eomplaint ;  for  Linnteus  infinms  us,  in  the  fourth  to* 
kme  of  his  ^'  Ammnitatai  Acaiemitm^^^  that  distilled 
lAurri  water  was  frequently  used  in  Hcdland  for  the 
cute  of  pulmonary  consumption. 
'  The  celebrated  fever  powder  of  Dr.  James  was  evi- 
dently not  his  original  composition,   but  an  Italian 

*  Thb  medicine  was  broaght  into  vogue  by  M.  Hussbn,  a  mili- 
tary officer  in  the  service  of  France,  about  fifty  yean  ago. 

\  So  popular  was  this  plant  that  it  acquired  the  title  of  *  Anima 
vrticulorum.'  It  formed  the  basis  of  the  Dia  Articulorum,  the 
Pulvls  Arthriticus  Tumeri,  and  the  Vienna  Gout  Decoction. 

.  X  Alexander's  Prescription  consisted  of  I^ermodactylis,  Gingert 
Pepper,  Gummtn  seed,  Aniseed,  and  8cammony »  which,  says  he> 
will  enable  those  who  take  it  te  walk  immcdiaiely. 
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receipt  tor  the  prepentf ok  0f  ^fAAth  is  ta  be  SomaM  ai 
kMgib  iff  CbUtMhfi^i  C^mpkie  Xfiglufk  Dlipm$0kiry 
fiff  the  sfeitt  YIM^ 

The  Vttri<im  Mcnv  prtpnrstioM  of  €lp\mmy  wUdi 
httve  been  eoetdled  tt  the  infemioii  of  iiiodcm  iSaatu 
any  be  leeognittd  in  the  worice  of  aneicnt  anthcM;  fiir 
inatimc^  W^deK«»  in  Ins-  Opiohgid  deKrifaee  on  acetie 
iohition ;  aoad  the  MagUttrimm  of  Lndoncia^  bi  bop 
ticed  by  EcnmBer,  iptm  a  prepontion  made  by  diiBalv^ 
ing  Opium  in  Tin^^^  and  predpitadng  with  Salt  of 
Tarter:*  Van  Hebnont  lecommends  a  prepanitio% 
iiknlar  to  the  bkck  Aopy  luidMr  the  title  of  j&oaidbiUM 
Cydomai^hri  :  therf  again  we  hate  Langelott'a  Lcnda^ 
num,  and  Le  Mortis  *^  Extract  out  of  Main  watety^ 
prqparationa  wliich  owe  their  mildness  to  the  abstMction 
of  the  resinous  element  of  opium. 
*  The  winrioi  of  Glauber  contain  accounts  of  many 
dieeoreries  tlitat  Iwre  be6n  claiided  b j  the  chemists  of 
oar  own  darjri  hife  feeommendflf  the  tise  of  nfuriatie 
Acid  in  sea  scurvy,  and  describes  an  apparatus  for  its 
preparation  exactly  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
extolled  as  the  invention  of  Wolff;  he  also  noticea 
the  peodttction  of  Pyro-^icetie  Acid,  under  the  title  of 
^  Vinegar  of  FTood,"  so  that  the  &ct  of  the  identity 
of  this  acid  and  Vinegar,  so  lately  announced  by  Yau* 
quelin  as  a  New  Discoterifj  was  evidently  known  to 
Glauber  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

We  have  within  the  last  few  years  heard  much  of  the 
efficacy  of  Henbane  fumigations  in  the  tooth*ache^  an 


*  «*  Mapsterioro  Opii  fit  solvendo  Opium  in  sceto,  et  pne€i<< 
pitiaHo  cuai  sdk  lartari. '' 
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application  which  may  be  eauly  shewn  to  be  the  reyiiral 
only  of  a  very  ancient  pnctioe.* 

&it  while  we  might  thus  proceed  to  annul  many 
other  claims  for  originalily,  we  ought  npt  to  .close  oov 
eyes  to. the  fallacies  to  which  such  investigatioiis  are 
peculiarly  exposed.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  in<*^ 
Test;  the  doubtful  sentence  of  an  obscure  author  with 
an  interpretation  best  adapted  tor,  the  support  of  a  fa-, 
▼onrite  theory^  and  instances  might  be  adduced  where 
the  medical  antiquarian  f  has  by  violence  and  distor- 

♦.This  was  the  favourite  remedy  of  Dr.  Andrew  Boorde,  wha 
practised  physic  ia  HampGiiire,  and  in  his  work  printed  in  tlie 
black  letter  in  London,  entitled  ^,  '  3reviarie  of  Health,*  he 
advi^es  for  a  UMi^th-ache  dependii^'  upon  woraps>. '  a  candell  of 
wave  with  Henbane  seedsi  which  mu^.b^  ligjited  90  tliat  the  per- 
fume of  the  caiMlftU  dp  enter  into  the  tooth.*     This  said  Dr» 
Andrew  Boorde  is  too  important  a  personage  to  be  passed  over 
without  some  fiirther  notice  in  this  place,  being  no  less  than 
the  l^ounder  of  that  dignified  class  of  th$  medical  fraternity,  better 
known  by  the  name^  of  Merrg  Undnmi. .  Dr..  Andrew  Boorde 
Kved  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII,  Edwsid  VI,  and  Queen  Mary^^ 
and  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  frequenting  fairs  and  mar|^ets,  at 
which  he  harangued  the  populace  publicly :  his  speeches  were  ex-' 
tremely  humourous  and  occpsioned  considerable  mirth ;  his  sue* 
cessors  in  this  same  line  naturally  endeavoured  to  imitate  his  bright' 
example,  and  hence  this  class  of  itinerant  quacks  obtained  the  ge> 
neric  appellation  of  Mbert  AnnaBWf .  ,  Since  the  humiliating^ 
triumph  of  Quackery  dispUyed  at  the  Freemason's  tavern,  under  ^ 
the  presidency  of  the  u^ember  for  Coventry,  and  more  recently  f^t 
Margate,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  class  of  itinerant 
mountebanks  will  sssume'a  new  and  more  dignified  appelUition,'' 
l^ad  that  in  commemoration  of  the  services  af  their  pkff&sophieal 
president,  the  worthy  member  above  stated,  they  will  in  future  be 
designated  by  the  name  of  Rantivg  Peters. 

f  I  have  been  lately-  much  amused  with  the  lucubrations  of  n 
classical  friend,  who  by  yniy  of  casting  ridicule  upon  such  rer 
searches,  undertakes  to  prove  to  my  satisfaction  that  Wahrbh *s 
Blacking  is  no  other  than  the  vaafjuas  fjaXmavyis^  *'  BUekJhwIn^ 
Splendour,'''  dcKribcd  in  the  Hecub#  of  Euripides, 
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tion  fi>rced  the  most  contradictory  passages  into  \m 
aoTice ;  treating,  in  short,  the  oracles  of  Physic  jtist  ai^ 
Ixxd  Peter  treated  his  father's  will  in  the  Tale  ^  of  a 
2V6,^-^  determined  to  discover  the  word  ^'ShouUkr 
KmoiSj  '*  he  pick^  it  out,  letter  by  lett^,  and  is  even 
at  laat  obliged  to  substitute  c  for  k  in  the  orthography« 
Ncnr  has  Fashion  confined  h»  baneful  interference 
to  the  selection  of  remedies ;.  she  has  ventured  even  to 
decide  upon  the  nature  of  Diseases,  and  to  change  and 
modify  their  af^ellations  according  to  the  whim  and 
caprice  by  which  she  is  governed.  The  Princess,  after- 
wards Queen  Anne,  was  subject  to  Hypochondriacal 
attacks^  which  her  Physicians  pronounced  to  be  Spleen^ 
Vapours^  ox  Hjfp^  and  recommeiided  Rawleigh's  Con« 
fection,  and  Pearl  Cordial,  for  its  cure :  this  circum- 
stance was  sufficient  to  render  both  the  Diseasie  and 
Remedy  fashionable ;  no  other  complaint  was  ever 
heard  of  in  the  precincts  of  the  court  but  that  of  the 
Vapomrty  nor  any  medicine  eateemed  but  that  of  Raw- 
lei^.  Some  years  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  Dr« 
Whytt's  publication  on  ^^  Nervous  diseases,**  a  lady  of 
Fashion  was  pronounced  to  be  iV<?rvoi«5--Hhe  term  be- 
came general,  and  the  ia^&9s%  fashionable  /  and  Spleen^ 
Vapours,  imd  Hyp  were  consigned  to  oblivion :  the 
sdign  of  Nervous  Diseases,  however,  did  not  long  cbn« 
tinne,  for  a  popular  work  appeared  on  Biliary  Concre* 
tions,  and  all  the  world  became  bilious.  We  have  not 
patience  to  pursue  the  history  of  these  follies ;  a  tran- 
sient glance  at  the  ephemeral  productions  of  the  last 
twenty  years  would  furnish  a  sad  display  of  the  versa- 
tility of  medical  opinions,  and  of  the  instability  of  the 
practice  which  has  been  founded  upon  them :  and  tliey 
will  no  doubt  fiimish  the  'f}iture  historian  with  strong 
and  forcible  illustrations. 
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TUB  ASSICOinNG  TO  ART  THAT  WHieH 
WAS  THE  ^FFBCT  OF  UNASSISTED  NA. 
TURE,  OR  THE  CONSEQUENCE  C^  IN- 
CIDBNTAL  CHANOES  OF  HABIT,  DIET,  *c 

Our  inabifity  upon  all  oceanonB  to  appieoiate  ihe 
affinrtB  of  notme  m  the  cure  of  dWease,  must  dways 
lender  our  netioiiB,  with  reBpact  to  the  poererB  of  art^ 
fiuUe  to  'numenms  erran  and  multiplied  deceptiooa. 
Nothiiig  is  more  natuittly  and  at  the  same  time  'more 
effoaeous,  than  to  attiibute  the  cure  of  a  disease  -ta 
the  last  mecbcine  that  had  been  employed ;  the  advo- 
cates of  amulets  ami  charms*  have  even  been  dius 
emdded  to  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  what  they  call 
experience,  in  justification  of  their  superstitions;  *  and 
cases  which,  in  truth  and  justice,  ought  io  be  considered 
mostlucky  escapes,  hare  been  triumphantly  pronounced 
as'skilfol  cures;  and  thus  have  medicines  and  practi- 
tioners alike  acquired  unmerited  praiee,  or  unjust  can- 
sme*  l^n  Mrs.  Stephens  olBkring  her  remedy  for  the 
stone  to  Parliament,  t  a  committee  of  professional  men 
was  nominated  to  ascertain  its  eflBicac^ ;  a  patient  vmh 
Stone  vras  selected,  and  he  took  the  remedy  ;  his  sufl^ 
ings  were  soon  relieved,  and  upon  examining  the  blad-^ 

*  This  species  of  delusion*  from  misUkiiig  the  Atl  hocy  for  the 
Fn^er  koct  always  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  Florentine 
Quack,  ivho  gave  the  countryman  six  pills  which  were  to  enable 
him  to  discover  his  lest  As»,— the  pilb  beginning  to  operate  on 
hk  read  homey' obliged  him  to  setiie  into  a  weod,  wliere' he  Ibaad 
hisssB.  Theclaimaaeaq|ireadai3Bpertafthewoadeifttl.siiraaai 
of  theeojf iric»  lAcin  cofsequoioe,  ao  donhlt  reeped  wfiajBOfle 
reward  from  the  proprietors  of  strayed  cat|le. 

f  The  grant  of  ifSOOO  to  Josana  Stephens*  for  her  discovery  of 
certain  medicines  for  the  core  of  the  Stone»  b  notified  in  the  Lon- 
don Gasette  of  June,  A.D.  17S9.    See  A^^aer  Cefei»,  in  Vol.  ii. 


det  in  the  nsiial  way^  no  stime  ecmld  be  Mt,  it  msM 
iherefiire  agreed  Aial  the  patiiatit  faed  been  teottd^  ^ad 
that  the  Atone  had  been  diflsolyed;  aometime aftnrwtv^^ 
ihk  patient  died,  and  on  beuig  opened,  a  burge  ^tone 
was  found  in  a  poach,  formed  by  a  part  of  the  UacUbr, 
and  which  commnnicated  with  iL  When  the  ydiow 
fever  raged  in  America,  the  practitioners  trusted  ex^ 
cfawvely  to  the  copious  use  of  mercury ;  at  first,  thif 
plan  was  deemed  so  uniyersally  efficacious,  that  in  the 
cathmiaflm  of  the  moment,  it  was  triumphantly  piroA 
cbuned  diat  death  never  took  pbu:e  alter  the  mewmrf 
had  evinced  its  e&ct  upon  the  ^rjrstem:  all  tbia  was 
?efy  true,  but  it  furnished  no  proof  of  the  effieitcy  of 
that  aeud,  since  the  disease,  in  its  aggnvmted  -fism^ 
was  so  TBfid  in  its  career,  that  it  swept  away  itA  victims 
lottg  before  the  system  could  be  brought  under  ntfMrcu4 
rial  influence,  while  in  its  milder  ABpe  it  piMsefl  off 
equally  well  without  any  assistance  fiom  art,  t 

Jjea  tts  then,  before  we  decMe  the  honours  of  a  cure 
to  a  fisTOurtt^  medicine,  carefully  and  candidly  aseer<» 
tain  die  es^act  circumstances  under  which  it  WBs>exhi<< 
bited,  or  we  shall  repidly  acicunuiiate  examples  of  the 
fidlaciee  to  which  our  art  is  exposed ;  what  has  been 
moie  common  than  to  attribute  to  the  eificaoy  of  a 
■Hneial  water,  those  fortunate  duuiges  of  constitution 
that  hi^e  entirely  or- in  great  measure,  arisen  finom 
sdnbrity  of  situation,  hilarity  of  mind,  exercise  of  body, 
aad  regvdarity  of  habits,  which  have  incidentally  ac« 
eampanied  its  potation.  Thus,  the  celebrated  John 
Wedey,  while  he  commemorates  the  triumph  of  ^  Sul*' 
pknr  and  ^[^ication'  over  his  bodily  infirmity,  fi»r^ 
gets  to  a|^imciate  the  resuscitating  influence  of  four 
■ionUw  Mpose  from  his  ^>ostolic  labours;  and  such 
is  the  dispostUon  of  the  human  mind  to  place  confi* 
doice  in  the  opemUon  of  mysterious  ageiita,  that  tre 
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find  hioi  more  diqxM^  to  attribute  his  eoretoabnorit 
ptcper  plaister  of  egg  and  brimstone,  tkan  to  Dr.  Fother** 
gill's  salutary  prescription  of  country  air,  rest,  asses 
milk,  and  horse  exercise.*    The  ancient  physicians 
duly  appreciated  the  influence  of  such  agents ;  their 
temples,  like  our  watering  placed,  were  the  resort  of 
those  whom  medicine  could  not  cure,  and  we  are  ex« 
pressly  told  by  Plutarch  that  these  temples,.  eq)eciaUy 
(that  of  Esculapius,  were  erected  on  elevated  spota,  with 
the   most   congenial  aspects ;   a  circumstance  which 
when  aided  by  the  invigorating  effects  of  hope,  by  the 
diversions  which  the  patient  experienced  in  his  journey^ 
and  perhaps  by  the  exercise  to  which  he  had.  been 
unaccustomed^  certainly  performed  many  cures.      It 
follows  then  that  in  the  recommendation  of  a  watering 
placcy  something  more  than  the  composition  of  a  mine* 
ral  spring  is  to  direct  our  choice,— ^the  chemist  will  tell 
us,  that  the  springs  of  Hampstead  and  Islington  rival 
those  of  Tunbridge  and  Malvern,  that  the  waters  of 
Bagnigge  Wells,  as  a  chalybeate  puigative,  might  super- 
sede those  of  Cheltenham  and  Scarborough,  and  that 
an.  invalid  would  frequent  the  spring  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Dog  and  Duck,  in  St.  Geoi;^*s  Fields,  with,  as 
much  advantage  as  the  celebrated  Spa  at  Leamington ; 
but  the  physician  is  well  aware  that  by  the  adoption  of 
such  advice,  he  would  deprive  his  patient  of  those 
most  powerful  auxiliaries  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and 
above  all,    lose  the  advantages  of    the  ^^  Medicma 
MefUis.^^    On  the  other  hand,  the  recommendation  of 
change  of  air  and  habits  will  rarely  inspire  confidence, 
unless  it  be  associated  with  some  medicinal  treatment ; 
a  truth  which  it  is  more  easy  and  satisfactory  to  eluci- 
date and  enforce  by  examples  than  by  precept— let  the 

*  Wesley's  Journal,  vol.  xxiz.  890—293. 
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Iblldiiting  alary  by  Voltaire  serve,  ad  an  illuAffttiotiir-* 
^  Ogvtly  a  volupCuary  wbo  could  be  niaiuig^d  but  wilk 
diffictilty   by  his  physician,    on  finduag  himBelf  e|tf» 
Utemdy  iU  from  indolenoe  and  intemperance,  requested 
advice  7—^^  Eat  a  Basilisk,  -stewed  in  rose^wfOer,'  n?- 
plied  tlie  physician.    In  vain  did  the  alaves  aearch  for  a 
Batitisky  until  they  m^i  witk  Zadig,  vfho^.  ap|Woachii|g^ 
Ogul,  e&clmm^  ^ Behold  that. which  thou  desi^reisti ^ 
^  bttC,  my  liOfdj'  continiued  he^  ^it.is.  no(  to  be  eaten  ^ 
dl.iis  Tirtues  must  «iter  thK%a|^  thy  pores,  I  have 
tho^fore  enclosed  it  in  a  little  baU,  blown  i^,  and  ci»- 
tisred  with  a  fine  sUn ;  thoa  i^ust  strike  this  l^all  yfytbs 
all  ihj  mighty  and  I  must  strike  it  .back  agaip,  for  a 
consideniUe  time,  <a«d'by  obsf^rving  this  regimen,  and 
taking  no^  odier  drink  than  rose-water  for  a  few  days^ 
thou  wilt  see,  and. acknowledge  the  effect  of  my  art,* 
The  first  day.  Ogul  was  Itit.  of  breathy,  and  thought  he 
sboidd  havc^  died  froturfatigue ;  the  second  he  was  less 
focigued,  and  slept  better;  s  in  eight  d^yd  he  recoverecl 
all  his  strength ;  Zadig  then  said  to  him,  ^  There  is  no 
such  thing  in  nature  as  a  Basilisk !  hut  tho^  hast  taken 
exercise  and  been  temperate^  and  hast  therefore  re" 
covered  thy  health!^'  &at  the  medical  practitioner 
may  perhapa  receive  more  satis^cttotx  from  a  modern 
Sluflimticm;  if  80,  the  following*  anecdote,  related  by 
Sydenham,  moif  not  be  unacceptable*    This  great  phy^ 
ncian  haviiig  long  Attended  a  gentleman  of  fortui^ 
with  littfe.or  no  advanti^e,  frankly  ayowed  his  inahilky 
lo  render  him  any  farther  service,  addii^  at  the  saine 
dme^  ibat  there  Was  a  physician  of  the  name  of  Robin** 
son,  at  Invcamess,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  the 
performance  of  many .  remarkable  cures,  of  the  sape 
ccMoplaint  as  that  under  which  his  patient  labourefl^ 
and  expressing  a  conviction  that,  if  he  applied  to  him, 
Vcv would. come  l^ack  cured*   This  wa^  too  encoui'aging 
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k  proposal  to  he  rgected ;  the  gentleman  deceived  fitnA 
Sydenham  a  Blatement  of  his  case^  with  die  neceiaary 
lifter  of  inirod^tibn)  and  proceed^  without  delay  to 
ihe  rdaoe  in  qitestion.  Onarri^ngat  InTemess,  and 
anxiouflly  enquiring  fbr  the  residence  of  Dr.  Robinson^ 
he  found  to  hift  ittter  dismay  and  disappointment,  that 
tteie  was  no  physician  of  that  numer,  nor  eVer  had 
been  in  the  memory  of  any  person  there.  The  gentle^ 
man  retulmed,  towing  eternal  hostility  jto  the  peace  of 
Sydenham ;  and  on  hie  arrival  at  home,  instantly  ex* 
pressed  his  indignation  at  having  been  sen!  en  a  jour-^ 
Hey  of  so  many  hundred  miles  for  Ho- purpose.  ^Well,'' 
replies  Sydenham,  ^' are  you  better  in  health  ? '**<^— 
^  Yee,  I  am  nowx^uite  well,  bht  no  thanks  to  yon,^*— * 
<^  No,'^  says^  Sydenham^  ^  but  yon  may  » thank  Dri 
ftobinson  for  curing  you.  I  wished  to  send  you  a 
journey  Mrith  some  object  of  interM^  in  view;  I  knew 
it  would  be  of  servioe  to  you  ;-  in  going  you  had  Drj 
Hobinson  and  hts  wonderfiil  cutes  in  eomemplation  | 
and  in  returning,  you  were  equally  ei^ged  in  think- 
ing of  scolding  me.*' 

AltfBIGUITY  OF  NOMENCLATURE. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  we  are  to  a  greasi 
degree*  Ignorant  of  the  Simples'  used  by  the  ancient 
Physicians;  we  are  ofk^n  quite  unable  to  deteftnine 
what  the  plants  are  of  which  Dioseorides  treats.  It 
does  not  appear  thai  out  of  the  700  plants  of  whick 
his-  Materia  Mediea  consists,  th^t  more  llian  400  am 
coirectly  ascertained;  and  yet  no  labour  has^  beert 
sparM  to  dear  the  subject  of  its  dttlculties ;  Cullen 
even  laments  that  so  much  pains  should  haive  been  be*' 
stowed  upon  so  barren  an  occasion.^    'The  early  his-' 

*  Soon  after  the  inventieii  of  the  art  of  Prtiitiiig^,  the  works  of 
IMoseorhles,  Theophnuttus,  and  Pliny,  ifere  puhlithed  hi' various 
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ton  of  botaoy  prefleots  us  with  tech  a  chaoft  of  n^meii- 
datore^  duU  it  muBl  have  been  iaiposnUe  for  the  her- 
faarist  and  phytician  to  have  coinmunicatied  their  bmi- 
tnl  lig^its;  erery  one 'was  occupied  with  diflpfutes  Upon 
worde  and  nanm,  and  every  useful  inquiiy  was  sus- 
pended, irola  an  inabililjr  to  decide  whdt  plant-  each 
andior  intmded  i  4ihaSy  for  instance,  the  H^hu  BHiim* 
miem  of  iXoscorides  and  Pliny,-  so  cdiebrattfd  for  the 
core  of  the  soldien  of  Juhua  Caaar  on  the  iUbine,  of  a 
called  ^  Scelotyrbej^  and- supposed  to  resemble 
^aeimry,  remainff  quite  utdnsoim^notwithsttading 
die  UknuB  of  our  most  inteUi^nit  conunentslors.* 
It  seemi  also- very  doubifvd  idiether  the  pituit  which 
w«  dondminate  Hemlock*  war  the.  poison  usually  ad- 
at  the  Athenian-  executtons^f  and  which 


formSv  aadP  CoBimeafst6fs  awaniMsd  like  locusts.  7he  cagilpacss 
tritt' which  fhis  braiidi  of  kaowled^  itst  mltiwited  nisijr  be  con- 
eenei,  whcnf  it  is  .slated  tthaft  tfc^  Gpiameolary  of  Mat^iiolug  oa 
JDioBSsriies,  ^nUch  was  fvst  frinted  in  1654,  pasKd  through  ae* 
vealeea  editions*  and  that  S2,000  copies  tiad  been  sold  before  the 
year  1661 ;  aod  he  tells  us  m  this  work«  that  he  received  in  its 
ezectttioa  the  assistance  and  reward'  of  Emperors,  —  Kings, — 
Electors  of  the  Roman  Empire, —  Arch-dukes,— Cardinals, -«- 
BUbopst-^DidLcs,  and  Pilaces,  •  which,*  sayshe,  *  gives  greater 
ciadit  to  oar  labouffs  than  any  thing  that  could  be  said.*  In  very 
aeay  casei^  however,  says  Dr,  Poltney,  \  this  learned  Coraraen* 
talor  mistook  the  road  to  truth,  and  did  but  perplex  the  science 
he  so  iadnsteiiMnly  labouved  to  eidighteiL' 

*  Tnroer,  flie  lather  of  English  Btftsay,  was  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  the  Polygonum  Bistorta ;  Munting,  a  Dutch  physician, 
tet  it  was  the  Hydrolapathum  Magnum,  or  Rumex  Aquaticus 
or  Great  Water  Dock,  an  opinion  which  received  the  sanction  of 
Bay.  Others  have  supposed  it  to  haye  been  Polygonum  Persicaria, 
■ad  some  have  considoed  it  as  the  Primula-  Auricula.  This  one 
fTf^pl^  is  adduced  to  shew  the  mortifying  uncertainty  that  in- 
volves the  hisloffy  of  aaident  phatk. 

t  Mesdethmks  that  the  Athenian  poisCn  wasa  combination  of 
active  sobelaaces,— perhaps  that  described  by  Theophrastus  as  the 
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-depriveil  Socrates  and  PHocion  of  life.  Pliny  inform^ 
us  that  the  word  Clcuia^  amongst  the  ancients,  was 
-not  indicative  of  any  particular  species  of  plant,  but 
of  vegetable  poisons  in  general ;  this  is  a  circumstance 
to  which  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  fix  your  atten- 
tion ;  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  a  word 
iirfaich  is  used  to  express  general  characters,  subse*- 
'quently  become  the  name  of  a  specific  substance  in 
which  such  characters  are  predominant ;  and  we  shall 
'fiiid  that  some  important  anomalies  in  nomenclature 
may  be  thus  explained.  The  term  ^  Af99$nm^  from 
which  the  word  Arsenic  is  derived,  was  an  ancient  epi- 
thet, applied  to  those  natural  substances  which  posses- 
sed strong  and  acrimmiious  properties,  and  as  the 
poisonous  qtiality  of  arsenic  was  found  to  be  remark- 
ably powerful,  the  term  was  especially  applied  to  Orpi* 
•ment,  the  form  in  which  this  metal  more  usually  oc- 
culted. So  the  term  Verbena  (quasi  /feftenn)  brigi- 
tially  denoted  all  those  herbs  that  were  held  sacred 
on  account  of  their  being  employed  in  the  rites  of  sa- 
crifice, as  We  learn  from  the  poets ;+  but  as  one  herb 
.was  usually  adopted  upon  these  occasions,  the  word 
-  Verbena  came  to  denote  that  particular  herb  only^  and 
it  is  transmitted  to  us  to  this  day  under  the  same  title, 

iriz.   Verbena^  or  Vervain^  and  indeed  until  lately  it 

'  -  •■ —    ----..  _ 

inveation  of  Thrasyas,  idiich,  it  was  said,  would  cause  death  witb- 
eut  paia,  and  into  which  Cicuta  and  Poppy  entered  as  ingredients. 

f  (<  Verbenasque  adole  pingues,  et  Mascula  Thura/* 

'  Virg,  Eelog.  viii. 

^'  £x  Ara  hac  sumc  Verbenas  tlbi."       Terent,  Jndria. 

^<  ara  castis 
vincta  Verbcnis." Hor,  Od.  xi-  Idb.  iv. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  Tuscany  the  word  Fervena  is  ap> 
XXybiXo  denote  any  kind  of  slips,  shoots,  suckers  or  bundles  of 
plants,  at  this  very  day. 
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d^ofed  die  medical  reputaticm  whicli  its  sacred  origin: 
conferred  upon  it,  for  it  was  worn  suspended  around 
ibe  nedc  as  axx  amulet.  Vftridl,  in  the  original  appli-* 
cation  of  the  word,  denoted  afiy  crystalline  body  with 
a  certain  degiee  of  tranq»arency  (  Viirum) ;  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  term  is  now  appropriated 
ID  a  particular  species:  in  the  same  manner,  Bark^ 
whicdi  is  a  general  term,  is  applied  to  express  one 
genus,  and  by  way  of  ebtiiience,  it  has  the  article,  Thcj 
fxefi^Led,  as  The  Bark:  the  same  observation  vrill 
api^y  to  the  word  Opium^  which  in  its  primitive  sense 
sifpifies  ant/  juice  (ms  Suceus)  while  it  now  only  de* 
notea  one  qiecies,  viz.  that  of  the  Poppy.  So  again, 
EkUerimm  was  used  by  Hippocrates,  to  signiiy  various 
internal  i^lications,  especially  purgatives  of  a  violent 
^nd  drastic  nature  (from  the  word  ^  e^mw,'  agito,  moveo^ 
siimMlo)y  but  by  succeeding  authors  it  was  exclusvoeli/ 
^iplied  to  denote  the  active  matter  which  subsides 
friHn  the  juice  of  the  wUd  cucumber.  The  word  Fe* 
culOf  again,  originally  meant  to  imply  any  substance 
which  was  derived  by  spontaneous  subsidence  from  a 
liquid,  (from^^,  the  grounds  or  settlement  of  any 
liquor) ;  afterwards  it  was  applied  to  Starchy  which  is 
dc^xnited  in  thk  manner  by  agitating  the  flour  of  wheat 
in  water ;  and  lastly,  it  has  been  applied  to  a  peculiar 
vegetable  prineifde,  which  like  starch^  is  insoluble  in 
cold,  but  completely  soluble  in  boiKng  water,  widi 
which  it  forms  a  gekitinous  solution;  this  indefinite 
meaning  of.tl|e  vtord/ecula  has  created  numerous  mis* 
(akes  in  pharmaceutic  chemistry;  Elateriutp,  for  in* 

*  Amltum,  the  Starch  of  wheat,  originally  denoted  a  powder 
that  was  obtained  without  the  application  of  a  mill,  horn  my  no^ 
and  fuxVf ,  ^  mill ;  thus  Diottcoh^es  ^'  A^av^^v  ia^isMsat  ir«/)o  ;^ff 
Iftfkif  xsSacKtva^i^tmi^i.  e.  bfcauie  il  is  prepqnd  miHot^  §  n^U^    , 
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Stance,  is  said  to  be  Bjeemhj  and  in  the  original  aenae 
a  the  'word  it  is  properly  so  call^  inaaqiadi  aa  it  is 
pitMmred  from  a  vegetable  juice  by  spontaneoua  anbsi* 
dance,  but  in  die  limited  and  modem  acceptation  of 
the  term,  it  conveyB  an  erroneous  idea ;  for  inatead  of 
the  active  principle  of  the  juic6  residing  in  Jbcmla^  it  ia 
a.  peculiar  proximate  principle,  €ui  generis^  to  which  I 
have  ventured  to  bestow  the  name  of  Elaiin.    Fw  the 
same  reason,  much  doubt  and  obscurity  involve  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Extract^  because  it  is  applied 
generally  to  any  substance  obtained  by  the  evaporaf 
tion  of  a  vegetable  solution,  and  tpec^allj^  to  a  pecu« 
liar  proximate  principle,  possesMd  of  certain  xhanu> 
tera^  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  every  olher  e1e« 
mentary  body — S^  Exlracta.    On  the  other  hand, 
we  find  that  many  words  which  were  originally  odiy 
used  to  denote  particular  substances,  have,  at  length, 
become  subservient  to  the  expression  of  General  Cha« 
racters;  thus  the  term  Alkali^  in  its  original  sense, 
signified  that  particular  residuum  which  was  alone  ob« 
tained  by  lixiviating  the  ashes  of  the  plant  named  Kaliy 
but  the  word  is  now  so  generalized  that  it  denotes  any 
body  possessed  of  a  certain  number  of  definite  properties. 
Another  source  of  botanical  ambiguity  and  errof  is 
the  circumstance  of  certain  plants  having  acquired  the 
names  of  odiers  very  different  in  their  nature,  but 
which  were  supposed  to  possess  a  similarity  in  external 
character;  thus  ourPoTATOE,*  (Solanmn  Tuberosum) 
when  it  was  first  imported  into  England  by  the  colonists 


■PTT- 


*  Gerard,  in  his  Herbd  (1397)  denominates  it,  by  way  of  di»- 
tinction,  Potstoe  of  Virginia^  and  he  recommends  it  to  be  eatea 
as  a  ieHedte  dish,  notas  common  food ;  indeed  some  time  elapsed 
after  Hs  introduction  before  it  became  general,  and  it  was  culti- 
vated as  an  article  of  diet  in  Ireland  sc\eral  years  before  tt  was 
common  in  En^f^d. 
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MB  the  reign  of  Queen  filiaabetli^  goiowed  iu  a|i()ellation 
S^m ite /mppoeedieiemblance  to  an escvlent teg^mbU 
•t  that  tine  in  -fiQW^n  uae^  fi^d^r  Uie  ^tme  of  thf$ 
Sm^tt  Potatoe  (CatMibmb^  Batiokk^^)  and  w)^k 
like  Ering4>  Jlodiy  liad  )tie  reputation  o€  beiiig  able  to 
icetmre  decayed  vigouf ,  thun  Fal^teff— 

**  Let  the  tky  rain  Potatoes,  bail  kissing  Comfits,  and  snow 
Eringoes." 

Merry  Wicn  afFf^ndior^  Jci  5,  Scene  9. 
.  ■   • 
A  similar  instanee  is.pireBented  to  uf  in  the  culinaiy 

vegetable,  well  known  under  tbe  name  of  .the  Jebusa- 
i^if  ArtichokBi  which  derived  its  appellation  in 
eoneequence^  of  its  flUTOur  haying  been.comaideied  like 
that  of  the  conmion  artichoke;  it  is  hardly  necewury  to 
obaenre  that  it  has  rio  botanic  relation  whatever  to 
fuch  a  plant,  it  being  an  Heliotrope.  (HeUoiropiitm 
TMeroMwmJy  the  epithet  Jerusaiem  is  a  curious  cor* 
nqitioA  of  the  Italian  twm  CHrnhSole^  that  is,  iurfii' 
$9mj  in  Rnglishi  or  Melio-trcpe  in  Greek.  This  iat 
UkB€e  of  Terbal  corruption  is  not  solitary  in  medical 
boteD]f ;  Castou  Oii^  will  suggest  itself  as  another 
exaoijiie;  this  <ul,  from  its  supposed  effictu^y  in  curing 
and  aasoagtng  the  unnatural  heat  of  the  body,  and  in 
soodung  the  passions,  was  Called  by  the  French  Agnus 
Cii/iij,  whence  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Kittys  in  the 
West  Indies,  who  were  forpierly  blended  with  the 
Fieaeh  in  that  Island^  called  it  Castor  oiL  Insome 
caaeai^gain,  aptant  has  recmed  a  modenmanie,  com* 
poonded  of  two  ancient  ones ;  it  appear^  firom  PHny 
that  the  Assarum  was  not  uncommonly  confbunded 
with  the  Baccharis;  an  English  name  was  accordingly 
bestowed  upon  it,  which  is.  a  curious  compromise  of 
the  qnestipn,  for  iji  is  a  compound  of  both,  Tis*  Assar^^ 
haecOf 
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'  In  soine  itifttanceft  the  most  alarming  mistakes  have 
(occurred  from  substances  of  a  yery  cliftrent  nature 
having  bee»  mentioned  under  sfmilar  names,  Arseme 
fyr  instance,  has  actuaUy  been  inhaled,  *  together  wkh 
the  vapours  of  Fraiddncense,  Myrrh,  and  those  of 
other  gums,  during  a  paroxysm  of  Asdima!  a  practice 
which  arose  from  the  practitioner  havinff  confQunded 
the  Gum  Juniper,  or  Verniw  of  the  Aral>iaDS,  which 
^as  prescribed  fo|r  fumigations  under  the  name  of 
Sandarachj  with  the  £«p}«f«»i  of  Aristotle,  and  vrhich 
w«B  a  sulphuret  of  Arsenic.  The  gum  which  we  know 
ai^he  present  day  tihder  the  name  of  Sanguis  DrM^ 
nis,  or  Dragoff?9  btood^  was  cdled  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  Kmd£a^t^  a  t^m  whicih  has  been  incorrectly 
transferred  to  a  Sulphuret  of  Mercury,  for  no 
reason  than  beomse  this  mineral  has  the  same  red 
lour  as  the  gum.  . .  •       ^ 

The  advanced  state  of  Botanicai;  Scibnoe  vrill 
now  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  doubts  and  difli<» 
eulti^s  which  have  formerly  embarrassed  the  histbryiof 
Vegetable  remedies,  by  furnishing  a  strictly  philosophic 
cal  language,  independent  of  all  theory,  and  founded 
upon  natural  structure,  and  therefore  necesaarily  be* 

.  *  The  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  Orjrimcni  is  a  practice  attri? 
bated  to  Galen  ^  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  disciple^ 
Rhazes,  recommends  it  to  be  inhaled  by  consamptive  patients^ 
In  ieombination  with  stimnfauit  and  resiiiotis  substances,  sttch  as 
fllarar»  Mytrh^  GiU^mmumf  and  Jri$iol0ekU  rooL  BcMiet  ratem* 
mands  the  sMDs:  practice  in  anchfisei.  Willis  iafgrms  os  that  a 
9un^  custDm  prevailed  araoag,, pertain  empirics  of  his  day,  and 


asserts  th^  they  took  such  pieces  of  carpet  as  were  dyed  with 
Orpimenlj  and  havmg  cut  them  into  small  pieces,  exposed  them  to 
heat,  and,'  by  means  of  an  inverted  funtad,  made  the  patients  in- 
hale the  vapour.  Sir  Aleuoider  Crichton  seeias  disposed  to  believe 
llHit  ^ch  appficsliottBinigbt' prove  usefal  by  ehangmg  the  action 
•f  any  ulcer  to  which  they  were  applied.  , 


fowi  tile  eoAtronl  of  opinidii ;  whik  the  Advancement 
of-  chemical  knowledge,  by-eilMMiiig  ns  better  to  dkk 
tiBgniflh  and  identify-the  <fiftfent  flubalan^ed  we  ero^ 
frioy,  wSl  also  materially  ateist  in  preventing  the  oon^ 
fWsioii  which  haa '  fbirmeriy  oppreBsed  us.  At  the  saiiie 
time,  I  am  unwilling  to  join  in-the  commendation^ 
■o  libemUy  bestowed  upon  our  chemical  nomenclature; 
nsfy  I  am  dlisposed  to  consider  it  as  a  matter  of  legitft 
diat  the  names  of  our  medicinal  compounds  should  httve 
any  relation  to  their  chemical  composition,  for  in  tbt 
present  unsettled  state  of  this  science,  slich  a  langiiage 
nnst  necessarily  couTey  theory  itistead  of  truth,*  «md 
opinions  rather  than  &ct8 ;  in  Actri^  it  places  usat  thf 
mercy  and  diqx>8al  of  every  new  hypothesis,  which  may 
lay  our  boasted  fabric  in  ruins,  and  in  itspiabe  raise 
anoth^  superstructure  equally  fiuil  in  its  materials  and 
ephemeral  in  its  duration:  thiis  ConnosiVB SuBiA* 
MATE  was  a  muriaie  of  Mercury,  or  an  oxy^muriatej 
until  Sir  H.  Davy  established  his  new  theory  of  chlo* 
rine,  and  then  it  became  a  buckloride  /  at  some  future 
period,  Chlorine  will  be  found  to  be  a  compound,  and 
then  it  must  have  another  name  ;  for  the  sa'me  reason 
the  term  Calomei^*  is  surely  to  be  preferred  to  sub*> 

*^——     III  iiii»'.*i».»        ^.     i«ii»«  iiiiM.  i^in^wiiii        ■■■■»■■  mm»mt^mi^mmmmf 

*  Caiomeld — ^There  is  some  doubt  respecting  the  original meaaf 
ing  of  thb  wordf  it  literally  signifies,  fair,  black,  xaXof^  /xiXaf. 
Sir  Thec^dore  Mayeme  is  said  to  have  given  the  name  to  it,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  had  a  ikvonrite  black  servant  who  prfr* 
pared  it)  bat  b  it  not  more  probable  that  its  name^vras  derived 
tile  cksngeof  colomr  which  it  undergoes  iran  Mwlr  to  whiie, 
its  preparation  ?  Another  explanation  has  been  ako  give% 
ynt,  qodd  migr0  humori  sit  ^oitaai— a  good  (xaXos)  remedy  for 
UmA  (ftaXor)  bile.  This  Theory  derives  mach  support  from  the 
Mack  appearance  of  the  stools,  which  is  usually  produced  by  th^ 
■se  of  Calomd,  and  which  was  erroneously  attributed  to  the 
searcbtag  and  efficacious  nature  of  the. purgative.  The  Caloinel 
oC  Ri\erias  was  a  coippound  of  Byirarg^ri  Sub-muria^  \  ^^  and 
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mwMp^  Qf  Chhri4fs.  Taei arizbb  AHf mi^nt,  i^h, 
h0»  «bem  called  by  4Mur  nomendbtUMUfefSmnBrs  t)ie 
Tartrate  0/A9tiitnony  4md  Pota^si^  but  k  it  a  triple 
4)CHBipoiind?  .  Gay  LuBsae  ihinka.iiQt}  aad  cooMiciero  k 
49  a  ^^oinnB^ion,  in  wUch  CV«aiit  q/*  Tqrifir  aqts  die 
fWrt  of  a  simple  acid# 

:  AgB&Uf — we  have  only  io  revert,  to.  the  nomenQlatuie 
j9f  tbe'  Salts  in  our  Materia  Mediw  U>  di&ooyer  the  «p- 
4iiat  ChttDge  iii  meaning  which  the  same  word  has  mider- 
^ftme  in  a  yeiy  few  years^  It  was  qrig^inally.  imd^tpod 
ahsLt  the  term  Sub^  when  prefixed  to  ih^  geoerip  naipe 
of  a  Salt,  indicated  the.  presence  of  certain  qualities  da* 
pending  upon  an  exctes  of  base;,  hilt  ndw^  form^lii, 
the-  tenn  has  refenesice  only  to  a^mic  co|iqx)8i4o% 
without  any  regard  to  qualities.*  That  salt  ploae 
being  acknowledged  as  a  true  SafA'^^alt,  in  whi<}h  there 
if  less  than  one  atom  <^  acid  to  each  atpm  of  base ; 
^hns  our  ^'  &f6-carbonate  of  Soda^"'  is  no  longer  con- 
fiidered  a  Sv^-salt,  for  the  reason  above  stated;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  predominance  of  its  alfudiine  cha<*> 
IVbcters,  it  is  known  to  chemists  by  the  appellation  of 
Carbonaie  of  soda.  It  is  &r  finnn  my  intention  to 
4iiiestion  the  propriety  of  these  changes^  I  pnty  maintain 
that,  amidst  such  chemical  doubts,  the  Pharmaceutist 
is  the  last  person  who  should  become  arbiter ;  let  him 
await  the  issue  in  unobtrusive  silence,  and  take  care 
that  the  language  of  Pharmacy  partakes  of  the  same 
>ieu.trality. 
.    Such  was  the  feeUng  of  the  Committee  i^pointed  t^ 

the  College  for  the  revision  of  the  late  London  Phai^ 

' — 

Scammonete  gr.  vij,  and  Mr.  Gray  thinks  that  the  term  Calomel 
tras  first  applied  to  this  remedy,  as  being  a  mixture  of  a  iirhite  and 
dark  coloured  powder. 

*  For  furth<5r  information  upon  this  subject  the  reader  may 
tonsult  my  work  on  *'  the  Elements  of  Medical  Chemistry." 
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and  il  aoffidently  explsias  yrlqr  tbt  hoiucti* 
cbtnie  of  the  alkaline  salts  has  )>een  left,  uncfaangad  in 
the  pteaent  edidoii  of  that  work. 

TbfB  fVendi,  ia  their  new  CodeSj  are  absurdly  ex* 
tmfi^aiit  in  their  eppUcadon  of  xhenical  nonwnelai^ 
tore ;  thus,  the  anbtcadxmate  of  potass  is  cidled  by 
them  Mub^dcuUh-emrhontts  potOim.  The  first  pait  <Mf 
this  quadruple  naaie  indicates  Ae  comparative  quantity 
ef  acid  in  the  salt,  the  second  that  of  oxygen  contained 
in  the  base,  the  third  announces  (he  acid,  and  the 
finirth  the  basis  of  the  base ! 


THB  PROGRESS  OF  BOTANICAL  SCIENCE. 

It  has  been  just  stated,  that  we  have  derived  fiom 
botanical  science  a  philosophical  language  rwfaich  en^ 
aUes  us  to  describe  the  structure  and  hahits  of  any 
l^ant,  vrith  a  luminous  brevity  and  an  unerring  per^ 
Bpicailj ;  but  we  ara  moreover  indebted  to  botany  fer 
another  service  no  less  important  to  die  sucoessfiil  in» 
vesdgation  of  the  Materia  filedica,--*-that  of  throwing 
into  well  defined  groups,  those  jdants  which  possess 
obrions  natural  affinities,  and  which  will  be  found  at 
the  same  time  to  present  certain  medicinal  analogies ; 
indpyd,  as  a  general  rule,  we  may  admit  the  axiom, 
^  Qmib  genere  canvcniuntj  virtute  contemunt^  * 

■  ■  ■  ■  Ilia- ■■!■        w  ■  ■    iw 

•  Dr.  Blair  thinks  that  the  ancients  were  led  in  many  instances 
hy  tibe  comparison  of  habit*  to  ascribe  nmilar  virtues  to  plants; 
does  not  however  i^pear  to  be  a  trace  of  what  may  be  called 
U  m  tlie  writings  of.  Theophrastus,  Hioscorides,  or  Pliny. 
(Tcailpinns  was  the  &tlier  of  botanical  system,  and  he  was  pro- 
bably the  fint  who  suggested  the  idea  that  the  virtues  of  plants 
Wife  discoverable  hy  their  structure  and  alliance  to  each  other. 
Ia  his  picfrce  to  hb  work,  *^  De  Piaotis,"  he  says  *  Quk  enim 
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The  VmbeUifsrm  which  grow  on  dry  gromid  ars 
wromatic,  whilst  the  aquatic  species  are  among  the  most 
deadly  poisons.  The ,  Orueifbrm  plants  are  aromatio 
and  acrid  in  their  nature,  containing  essential  oils, 
Ihence  the  peculiar  sniell  of  cabbage^water^  &c.)  which 
are  obtainable  by  distillation;  and  Linnieus  asaerta 
that.  ^  among  all  the  Leguminous  or  Papilionaceous 
tribe  there  is.no  deleterious. plant  to  be  found:"  this 
Jbowever  is  not  exactly  true.  Some  of  the  individuak 
in.  these  natural  orders,  although  very  nearly  related, 
do  nevertheless  possess  various,  and  even  oj^xntte  qnav 
lities ;  in  the  leguminous  tribe  above  mentioned,  which 
IS  as  consistent  as  any  one  we  possess^  we  have  the 
Cytisus  Laburnum^  the  seeds  of  which  are.  violently 
emetic,  and  those  of  Laihi/rus  Sativus,  which  have 
been  supposed  at  Florence  to  soften  the  bones  and 
•cause  death. 

In  the  subdivision  even  of  a  .g«ius  there  is  often  a 
remarkable  difference  in  the  properties  of  the  species ; 
there  are  for  instance,  Solanums^  Lettuces^  Cucumber^^ 
•and  Mushrooms,  both  esculent  and  poisonous.  The 
Digitalis  or  Foxglofoe^  and  the  Verbascum,  or  common 
Mullein  of  our  fields,  are  included  in  the  same  Natural 
family,  and  yet -the  one  is  as  active,  as  the  other  is  mild 
in  its  efiects ;  the  {dants  of  the  natural  fiunily  of  Con^ 
torke  abound  with  a  highly  acrid  milky  juice,  but 

■  ^ ' — — r- ' i— ^ 

generis  societate  jiingimtur,  plerumque  et  similes  posideat  &cal- 
tates.*  This  idea  wn  punmcd  by  Petiv^,  an  apothecary  in  the 
City  of  LondoBf  a  n^o^e  well  knpwa  in  tl|e  annab  of  Botanyi 
there  b  a  paper  by  h'^m  on,  t|ils  si^bjcct*  in  the  Slst  volume  of  the 
Philosophical  TriMuacUon^,  entitled,  \Some  attempts  to  prove 
that  herbs  of  the  same  make  and  claas,  for  the  generality,  have  the 
like  Yertue*  and  Tendency  to  work  the  same  Effects.'*  Dr. 
Murray  has  adopted  an  arrangement  founded  upon  natural  charac- 
ter in  hb  celebrated  work  entitle^,  *  Apparatus  Medicanunuiii^*\ 
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Dr.  Afiseliiia  met  with  a  shrub  of  this  order  nt  Sierra 
Leoi^  the  milk  of  whose  frail  was  so  sweet,  as  weU 
B  copious^  as  to  be  used  instead  of  cream  for  tea  *  thn 
is  certainly  what  no  one  could  have  guessed  from  ana* 
logy.  The  same  indiridual  will  vary  firom  culture  or 
other  circumstances,  as  much  as  any  two  plants  wlueh 
have'  Ho  botamc  affinity ;  the  Chamomile,  Anthemis 
N^hiUf^  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted,  may  have 
its  whole  disk  changed,  by  cultivation,  to  ligulate 
wiute  florets,  destitute  of  medicinal  properties.  But 
what  18  more  embarrassing,  the  different  parts  of  the 
same  plant  have  often  very  different  powers-)  a  &ct 
which  is  beautifully  ex«nplified  in  the  Podophylknn 
PeUaium^  or  Maj  Apple^  the  kwves  of  which  are  poi* 
loiious,  the  root  powerfully  cathartic,  aild  the  Jhtit 
agreeably  esculent;  so  the  leaves  of  the  Jairopt$ 
Mmnihot  are  employed  as  a  cotnmon  esculent,  while  its 
tood  secretes  a  most  virulent  poison ;  but  we  nfeed  not 
seek  further  for  an  example  than  the  fruit  of  the  Lemoii, 
the  juice  of  whichis  addy  its  seeds  bitier,  and  its  rind 
mwnaiic;  in  some  instances  it  happens  that  the  Mergy 
of  a  plant  is  concentrated  in  one  particular  part,  and 
that  all  the  rest  is  absolutely  inert ;  thus,  the  root  of 
the  Cmtoohului  Scammaniay  is  the  only  portion  of  that 
plant  which  possesses  any  medieinal  quality;  *  and  the 
tree  which  yidds  the  drastic  Cambogpy  presents  at  the 
same  time  an  esculent  fruit,  which  is  eaten  by  th^  nar 
tives  with  as  much  impunity  as  the  orange ;  yet^  not* 
withstanding  all  these  difficulties,  botany  is  capable  of 
£Bmishiiig  us  with  aaalogkes  which  will  lead  to.impor* 
tarn  conclusions  with  re^ct  to  thei  medicinal  proper*; 
ties  of  diifevent  vegetables. 

The  system'  of  Linnsus,  although  in  a  great  degree 
artificial,  corresponds  in  a'surprising  manner  with  the 


•  RwBeirs  Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo." 
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tittUiiftt  pfopenies  of  plants ;  thuft  a  piant  wfaeae  ial^i 
is  a  double  valved  glume^  with  three  stamina^  two 
putilsj  and  one  naked  seedy  bean  seeds  of  a  farinaceouB 
and  nutritious  quality ;  a  flower  with  twdve,  or  more 
staminoy  all  df  which  are  inserted  in  the  internal  side 
of  the  caly^y  wiU  fiimidi  a  wholesome  fruit ;  whereas 
a  plant  whose  flower  has  five  stamina,  mie  pktily  one 
fetaly  and  whose  fruit  is  of  the  berrt/  kind,  may  at  once 
be  pronounced  as  poisonous. 

It  is  also  in  a  great  degree  true  that  the  sensible 
qualities  of  plants,  such  as  colour^  taste^  and  smeUj 
have  an  intimate  relation  to  their  properties,  and  may 
often  lead  by  analogy  to  an  indication  of  their  powen  ; 
we  have  an  example  of  this  in  die  dark  and  gloomy 
aspect  df  the  lAtridafy  which  is  indicative  of  their 
narcotic  and  very  dangerous  qualities^  as  Datura^  JOfy* 
oscyamusy  Atr^pa^  and  Nieoiiana.  Cohut  is  cer- 
tainly in  many  cases  a:  test  of  activity ;  the  deepeas 
coloured  flowers  of  the  IHgitaHsy  -for  example,  are  the 
most  active,  and  when  the  leaves  of  powerful  plants 
lose  dieir  green  hue,  we  may  conclude  that  a  corrsa* 
ponding  detierioiration  has  taken  place  vnth  reqpect  to 
their  virtues;  but  Linnasus  ascribed  too  much  impor*^ 
tance  to  such  an  indication,  and  his  aphorisms  are  un* 
supported  by  facts ;  for  instance,  he  says  ^^  C!!olor  pal* 
Kdus  insipidunij  viridis  crudumy  luteus  amarumy  ruber 
acidumy  albus  dulcey  niger  ingratumy  indicat.**  *  A 
peculiar  heavy  odour,  which  is  well  known,  but  is  with 
difficulty  defined,  is  a  sure  indication  of  narcotic  pro* 
perties.  Bitterness,  when  not  extreme,  denotes  a  tonic 
quality,  which  will  stimulate  the  stomacb  and  intes* 

*  l^he  student  trill  fiad  sa' interesting  dissertation  upon  this 
■ulirjeet  in  a  kte  work,  entitled  <«  L*Histoire  Natnielle  de^Medi* 
cnmens.'*    Par.  h  J.  Yirey.  ISfiO. 
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ttnesy  and  fMOftUAe  the  pro€«m  of  digestion.  When  tlit 
bitDemess  is  more  intense  and  piingent,f  as  in  Aloe's^ 
€bl9ryfilA,  4^.  we  may  infer  that  such  substances  will 
prodttce  a  more  ac^e^effiset  upon  the  prwue  vit^^  and 
that  catharsis  will  feUow  their  administration. 

Becanical,  like-human  phyriognomy,  may  freqHfntiy 
aff»rd  an  insight  into  character,  bat  it  is  veiy  often  a 
ftHacioos  Index.  With  regard  to  the  indications  of 
Smetl  and  TaUey  it  may  be  observed  that  in  the  eza^ 
Mnaftioii  of  an  unknown  substance  we  instinctsv^ 
applr  to  these  senses  for  information  irespectimr  its  pro* 
psrties.  It  is  certainly  reasonable  to  suppoas,  that 
thoae  bodies  whick  ptodnce  upon  the  oigans  of  tass^ 
a aennble,  astringeht,  orpungent dhct^  may  occasion 
an  impression,  coire^ionditig  in  degree,  upon  thest** 
mach  or  intestines,  which  are  but  an  extension  of  the 
ssme  structure*  But  what  numerous  exceptions  are 
these  to  sadi  a  lawi  nay,  some  of  the  most  poisonous 
sabeaances  afibet  in  a  very  slight  dq;ree  the  oigans  of 
taste,  especia^  those  that  belong  to  the  mineral  king^ 
dom,  BaArsenious  Acid,  Oxydo/Anttmonj/f  Calomel^ 
4'C.y  yet  some  of  these  are,  perhaps,  but  apparent  ex- 
ceptiona,  dq^ending  upon  the  degree  of  solubility 
wUdi  they  possess,  in  consequence  of  which  their  ea« 
cffgiea  are  not  de^Ioped  until  they  have  traversed  a 
cunsiderafale  portion  of  mucous  surface.  Nor  oughe 
it  to  be  forgotten,  that  cultivation  and  artificial  habits 
may  have  blunted  the  natural  susceptibilty  of  our  or- 
gHBBy  and  in  some  instances  changed  and  depraved 
their  fimctioofr:  certain  qualities  for  instance  are  so. 

siwiugty  connected  wifh  each  other  by  the  chain  of 

'■—■■■■       I  '        »—  ■■■  ■■.■■i.ii   ■   .' 

i  LoTfl  Bacon  attributes  the  operatioa  of  purgatives  to  three 

viz.  1,  to  extreme  bittemeUf  as  in  AIoes«  2,  to  loalluome' 

horHHe  tMste^  as  in  Agaric  and  black  Hellebore,  and  S» 

to  m  $eeret  wMittgmli^^  as  In  Antimony,  Ikt . 
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aasoeiation,  ihat  by  presenting  only  one  lo  (be 
ihe  otber  links  follow  in  succession.*  It  bas  been;  icier 
marked,  tbat  persons  in  sociid  life,  ase  n^ore  jaffected  by 
vegetable  odours,  while  tbe  Savage  smeUs  better  the 
putrid  and  fetid  exbaJaUona  of  animfd  bodi^ :  t  ibiif 
tbe  people  of  Kamakatcba,  did  not  emell  .the  pedivne 
of  a  vegetable  Sasence.  (Aqua  Melts sc^^J  but  thftjr 
diseovered  by  their  olfactory  sense,  a  rotten  fisk^  oc  a 
stranded  whale  at  a  considerable  distance^  j:  TllSPekT 
no  sense  more  under  the  dominion  of  imaginaticfp,  oc 
more  liable  to  be  perverted  by  education,  ihan  tbofle  of 
taste  and  sm^ ;  -  we  aie  also  liable  to  form .  unjust 
prejudices  from  tbe  indications  of  colour ;  for  partion* 
lar  colours,  from  the  influence, of  hidden  asagjciationfi, 

afenot  unfiequently  th^  exdling  cause  pf  agreeable  ov 

r  '  "  '       '  "  '      '  ^ 

*  'this  might  be  illustrated  by  the  recital  of  numerous  fallacies 

to  which  our  mo^t  simple  perceptions  ar6  exposed  from  the  powen 

of  association,  but  I  will  relate  an  anecdote,  which  to  my  mind 

•hieidates  the  natnre  and  ejctent  of  such  fidlacies  more  strikingly 

Una  any  example  which  could  be  adduced.  .  Shortly  aAer  8ir 

Humphry  Davy  had  succeeded  in  decomposing  the  fixed  alkalies. 

a  portion  of  Potatrium  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  our  most 

distinguished  chemists,  with  a  query  as  to  its  nature }  the  phtl^So-' 

pher  observing  its  aspect  and  splendour,*  did  not  hesitate  in  pro« 

flouncing  it  to  be  meteHie,  and  ai^ting  at  once  the  idea  of  wnA^jbtt 

with  that  of  metal,  the  evidence  ef  his  senses  was  even  iepuikient 

ip  disiever  ideas  so  inseparably  asBodated  in  his  miDd».  aad,  ha-. 

liuicing  the  specimen  on  his  fingers,  he  exclaimed,  *^  it  is  certainly 

metallic,  and  v^ry  panderout  V*    Now  this  anecdote  is  not  related 

in  disparagement  to  the  philosopher  in  question.  Who  could  have 

been  prepared  to  meet  with  a  sabstance,  so  novel  and  anomaleua 

as  to'  overturn  every  preconceived 'uetienP-^ArimAi*  so  uoarAs 

to  SWIM  Uroif  WATSSi  AVri^SO.  IMFLAaWABMB  AS  TO  CA9€»  »»»aV' 

■ 

THB  CONTACT  OF  lOB  t 

f  Virey,  "  Essai  d^Histoire  Katurelle  et  Fhysicolog :  sur*  la 
perfectibilite  de  rhomme.'* 

i  Second  Voyage  of  Captain  Cook,  vol.4. 
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unpleasant  impressiotis.  I  have  met  with  a  person  Mrlio 
regards  green  food,  if  it  he  of  an  animal  nature,  with 
unconquerable  aversion  and  disgust,  indeed  an  idea  (jf 
unwholesomeness  has  not  unft^equently  been  attached 
to  this  colour,  without  die  least  foundation  of  truth ; 
the  bones  of  the  Ghur  fish,  or  Sea  Needle,  (Esox  He^ 
hmt^y  hare  been  deemed  unwholesome  &om  the  cir* 
clllnsten<^e  of  their  ttiming  green  on  being  b^xiled,'  aU 
though  not  a  sin^e  instance  can  be  adduced  in  which 
that  fish  ever  occasioned  any  harm.  Ihavemetwfth 
persons  who  have  been  made  violently  sick  fit>m  eating 
the  green  part  of^  the  oyister ;  ^  an  efiect  which  can 
faaive  no  other  cause  than  that  of  ui^ust  prejudice^ 
these  examples  are  sufficient  to  shew,  with  what  cau^ 
tion  such  indications  respecting  the  medicin^il  qualities 
of  bodies  are  to  be  received. 


THB  APPLICATION  AND  TVASAPPLICATION 

OP  CHEMICAL  SCIENCE. 

m 

Amongst  the  researches  of  different  authots,  y^^P^ 
animated  with  a  sacred  zeal  for  ancient  learning,  haVe\ 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  antiquity  of  chemical  scf- 
J,  we  find  many  conclusions  deduced' from  an  ing^- 


'<■  i 


*  Tliecati8eiif|||rg«c)Bnc»lQW4>fojstflC9bsoioe^ 
ration  of  nature,  but  it  is  more  generally  produced  by  act*  by 
placii^  tbem  in  situations  where  tbere  is  a  green  dq;iosit  from  the 
aca«  which  appeals  to  cposUt  of  the  vegetating  germs  of  marine 
Cpaiffrae  and  Fwd^  and  which  impart  their  colour  to  the  oyster^. 
Fat  thb  object  the  Dutch  formerly  too^  oysWrs  from  beds  on  pur 
coasts,  and  deposited  them  on  their  own.  Katiye  oysters  traof- 
ported  into  the  Colchester  beds  soon  .assume  a  graen  colour.  |t 
is  annecessary  to  refute  the  popular  error  which  (attributed  th» 
chaagje^f  colour  to^  the  opfratipn  of  copper* 

▼OL.  I.  P 
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nious  interpretation  of  the  mythological  fables  *  which 
are  suppo^  to  have  been  transmitted  by  the  Egyp« 
tians;  who^  previous  to  the  invention  of  letters,  adopted 
this  method  of  perpetuating  their  discoveries  in  natural 
philosophy.  Thus,  wherever  Homer  studiously  des- 
cnbes  the  stolen  embraces  of  Mcurs  and  Venus,  they 
recognise  some  chemical  secret,  some  combination  of 
.iron  with  copper,  shadowed  in  the  glowing  ornaments 
of  fiction.  Lord  Bacon  t  conceived  that  the  union  of 
spirit  and  matter  was  allegorised  in  the  &ble  of  Proser- 
june  being  seiased  by  Pluto  as  she  was  gathering  flowers ; 
an  allusion,  says  Dr.  Darwin,  which  is  rendered  more 
curiously  exact  by  the  late  discovery,  that  pure  air, 
(^oxygen)  is  given  out  by  vegetables,  and  that  in  this 
state  it  is  greedily  absorbed  by  inflammable  bodiea. 
The  same  ingenious  Poet  supposes  that  the  fiible  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  by  whose  union  the  vernal  showers 
were  said  to  be  produced,  was  meant  to  pourtray  the 
inoduction  of  water  by  tlie  combination  of  its  two  ek- 
ments;  an  o{Hnion  which,  says  he,  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  fisict  that,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  the  purer 
air  or  wthery  was  always  r^esented  by  Jupiter,  and 
the  inferior  by  Juno.  Were  the  el^ant  author  of  the 
.Botanic  Garden  now  living,  he  would  no  doubt,  with 
a  taste  and  delicacy  peculiarly  his  own,  avail  himself 
of  the  singular  discovery  of  Mr.  Smithson,  who  has  de- 
tected in  the  juice  of  the  mulberry  two  distinct  species 


^^■^ 


*  We  must  aihnit  that  some  of  these  allegories  are  too  obvious 
to  be  mistaken*  Homer  attributes  the  plague  that  prevailed  in 
the  Greciaa  camp  to  the  darts  of  Apollo ;  what  was  meant  by  thisy 
but  that  it  arose  from  the  action  of  a  burning  sun,  upon  the 
marshes  and  slimy  shores  of  Troas  i  and  what,  again,  can  be  more 
djlrvi^us  thaa  the  allegory  by  which  Echo  is  made  the  daughter  of 
i^tnd  earth? 

f  Bacon's  works,  vol.  6,  p.  470.  4tli  Edit  London,  1778. 
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ofcdkmring  maUer; — the  mingled  blood  of  ihe  unfov^ 
mnate  PynuBus  and  Thisbe  i 

**  Signa  tene  emAh  i  pallosque  et  luctibus  i^vtoi 
Senqier  babe  fietus,  g^minu  iiHmiiiiiaita  cnioria** 

Ovid.  Meiamarph.  lab.  \\.  \WK 

Sir  William  DmmmOndy  the  learned  apologist  of 
E^ryptian  science,  conceives  that  ihe  laws  of  latent  heat 
were  ev^i  known  to  the  philosophers  of  that  ancient 
natiiMi,  and  that  caloric  in  such  a  state,  was  symboli* 
eslly  r^resented  by  Vulcak,  while  yi'^tf  or  sensible 
caloric  was  as  clearly  described  in  the  character  of 
Vbsta.    Those  Who  maintain  the  antiquity  of  che^ 
mistry,  and  suppose  that  the  fabulous  c<mceptioas  of 
the  ancients  were  but  a  mysterious  veil  ingeniously 
thrown  by  philosophy  between  nature  and  the  lower 
Older  of  people,  consider  that  the  alchemical  secret 
ia  metaphorically  concealed  in  the  &ble  of  the  Goi^neif 
Flsbob  of  the  Ai^gonauts,  and  reject  the  more  probabk; 
sdntioai  of  thia  story  by  Strabo,  who  says  that  th^ 
Ibctiana,  near  neighbonrs  of  the  Odchiansy  used  to  re« 
cove  tlK  gold,  brought  down  from  the  high  lands  by 
the  torrents,  into  sieves  and  sheep  skins,  and  that  frooi 
thence  arose  the  fable  of  the  golden  fleece.    Dionysiusy 
of  M^lene,  ottm  a  di&rent  explanation  of  the  fable, 
and  saj^ses  it  to  allude  to  a  book  written  on  skins^ 
aad  ooBtaining  an  account  qf  the  process  of  making 
gold  according  to  the  art  of  alchemy. 

Notwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which  modem 
pHukseophers  have  claimed  the  discovery,  the  experi- 
mental mode  6f  investigation  was  undoubtedly  known 
and  pmrsued  by  the  ancients,  who  appear, '  says  3fr; 
Xef /jr,^  to  have  concealed  their  nations  respecting  it, 
und«r  the  veil  of  all^ory.    Proteus  signified  the  mu- 

•  Lali«'»  Eknents  of  Natuml  PhiloMpbj. 

f2 
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table  and  changing  forms  of  material  objects,  and  the 
inquisitive  philosopher  was  counselled  by  the  Poets  I* 
to  watch  their  slippery  demon  when  slumbering  on  the 
shore,  to  bind  him,  and  eompel  the  reluctant  captive  to 
reveal  his  secrets.  This,  adds  Mr.  Leslie,  gives  a  lively 
picture  of  the  cautious,  but  intrepid  advances  of  the 
8kilf\il  experimenter  ;-T-he  tries  to  press  nature  iqto  a 
comer, — ^he  endeavours  to  separate  the  different  princi- 
ples of  action, — ^he  seeks  to  concentrate  the  predomi* 
hant  agent,  and  labours  to  exclude,  as  much  as  poBsi«* 
ble,  every  disturbing  influence. 

'  But  with  whatever  ingenuity  and  success  the  anti«- 
quity  bf  chemical  knowledge  may  be  advocated,,  as  it 
relates  to  the  various  arts  of  life,  yet  it  must  be  allowed 
that  not  the  most  remote  trace,  of  its  application  to 
physic  can  be  discovered  in  the  medical  writers  of 
Greece  or  Rome.  The  operation  of  distillation  *  is  not 
even  mentioned  by  Hippocrates  or  OaleU;  (Bind  the 
waters  of  diflferent  plants,  aa  described  by  some  later 
authors,  are  to  be  understood,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Ctesner,  merely  i^  simple  decoctions,  and  not  as  the 
products  of  any  chemical  process  ;  while  the  Essencei 
of  Dioscdrides,  Gsilen,  Oribasius,  and  others,  were  only 
the  extracts  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  such  in* 
fusiohs. 

Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  all  the 
sciences,  the  arts,  and  literature,  were  overwhelmed  in 


*•«•■«■ 


•  f  Virg.  Qeorg.  iv.  99S— 409. 

t  Diogcoridcs  and  Pliay  describe  a  prooes,  whidmay  be  em/- 
fidiced  Ub«t,<fltf  4«ltUalioQi  in  its  iofaiaqy «  H  coi|5i$l%.iA  #ft|a;|ii||f 
oil  (ro^  pitchy  b^^preadiii^  ov^r  itirbile  boiling,  4«ecei  ojt^oo^, 
which  r/eceiVe  the  vapour  and  afterwards,  yield  it  by  expression. 
In  mis  couniry  the  art  of  distillation  was  unknown  at  the  time 
when  lEe  Romans  had  possession  of  it".  It  is  said  to  have  been  Wr 
troduced  in  the  early  part  of  Hshrt  II. 


At  general  wneck^  tod  the  ««rly  Mahonietana^  in  the 
Ssu  pwnoxyvms  of  their  fanatibism^  endeavolued  to  dei* 
tmy  erary  record  of  the  former  progress  of  thje.Uiman 
nind;  consigiiiiij^  tod^tt^ctioa,:b,^  the  conflagralioii 
iof  the  Alexaiidnan  libjrajry,^i|o  leas  than  se^ea  bimU^ 
thoaaanri  Tolumes,  which  fcomprised  the.mo^  vaUtabte 
worfca <^  science  and  literature.*  It  is  not  aliaie ex«- 
Haordioarj  that  this  same  people  were  destined. at  a 
more  advanced  period,  to  nskindle  the  light  of  Utters,t 
which  thej  had  taken  such  ixiins  to  extinguish,  and  to 
hecbme  the  inventors  and  culu^ators  of  a  neW  science, 
hoandkaa  in  its  viewfa,  and  inexhaustible  in  its  appli- 
oitions.  The  medical  professibn  too  :^as  more  particui- 
fauAjr  adected  as  an  object  of  reward  and  encourage* 
tattot;  aoid  n^  may  say,  with  much  truth j  that  our 
Maicrim  Mtdkd  is  ifaore  ihdiBbted  to  the^aealandin^ 
dnstry  of  the'  Arabians, .  than  to .  the  learning  of  the 
jSieeki^  or  to  the  refiiKment  of  th^.Roraans*  From  this 
muoe  we  have  kcquited  the  milder  purges  of  Manndj 
€$ismj  Senna f  Mhuburb^  and  many. plants  and  brientid 
aiematics,  amongst  whifeh  we  may  :hotice  Musky  iSTti^ 
meg^  3£ate^  and  Qavek^  the  'introduction  of  ^  which 
XBto  medicine  was  greatly  fakilltated  by  thfe  sitiultion 
afBagdat^  and  its  conhection  with  India ;  and  although 
Aichigenes  and  Arekss^s  had  long  b^»e  applied 
BHttersy  yet  it  ia  to  the  Ambittn  physicians  that  M^  ate 
iadebted  fo^  a  practical  acquaihtace  with  th^i^  ^la^, 
for  in  general,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  pre^ribed  aci<id 
Sm&fhma  for  sadi  a  purpose.    We  Are  also  iiidebt^  to 

the  Arabians  for  bkr  knowledge  respebting  Campb^ 

__^ •  .1     *«''«tf«i***t«« 


*  It -was  destroyed  in  the^txth  century,  by  tbe  Caliph  OMin, 
tte  cotetdpemry  abd  cdrtipanioii  of  Mahbniiet 

♦  The  Saracens,  in  their  treaty  with  Ihc  (irrrk  Empfr.oi>,  dc 
i,  bj  eipres^  urLicles,  the  workt^  ol  the  ancients. 
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iu  its  name  imports,  for  the  original  word  was  Cafiif*^ 
or  CanfurJ*  They  are  also  the  first  upon  record,  who 
speak  of  sugar,  and  pugar-candy,  extnusted  flrom  the 
fiugar^pane,  which  they  call  honey  of  tone;  and  they 
ushered  into  practice  Syrups^  Julepsy  and  Conserves* 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  just  to  allow,  that  from  the 
disgusting  ostentation  of  this  people,  and  thdr  strong 
attachment  to  the  manrellous,  many  tfbsurd  medicines 
have,  been  introduced.  Gold,  Silver,  Becoars,  and 
preciouft  stones  were  received  into  their  materia  me- 
dica^  and  surprising  virtues  were  attributed  to  them. 
Amongst  a  people  thus  disposed  to  magnific^ice,  and 
from  the  very  spirit  of  their  religion  credulous  and  ro- 
mantic, it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  their  first 
researches  into  the  nature  of  bodies  should  have  raised 
a  hope,  and  excited  a  belief,  that  the  baser  metals 
might  be  converted  into  gold. 

They  conceived  that  gold  was  the  metallic  element^ 
in  a  state  of  perfect  purity,  and  that  all  the  other  metals 
diflfered  firom  it  in  proportion  only  to  the  extent  of  their 
individual  contamination,  and  hence  the  origin  of  tha 
lepithet  basey  as  applied  to  suph  metkls ;  this  hjrpotjiesis 
^explains  the  origin  of  alchemy  c  but,  in  every  histoiy^ 
we  are  informed  that  the  eariier  alchemists  expected,  by 
jths  same  jmeans  ihat  they  hoped  to  convert  th^  haser 
metals  into  gold,  to  prodnoe  a  universal  remedy^  cal- 
culated to  prolong  indefinitely  the  span  of  human  ex* 
istence^ 

<  Jt  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  connection  could 
Mist  in  their  ideas  between  the  ^'  Philosopher^ s  Sionej 
whiph  was  to  transmuts  metak,  and  a  remedy  which 


■T*^ 


^  Osrciss  as  wd)  as  Gepffiroy  and  HiU  say  th^t  ^tius  meatioBS 
camphor,  but  it  c^nnpt  be  found,  as  Dr.  Alston  has  observed,  in 
|bat,  or  IB  any  other  Greek  author.  There  is  a  Camphors  hcrim 
in  M^repsuB;  but  tbb  is  evidently  a  verj  dilferent  thin^. 
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cooUl  anest  the  piogren  of  bodily  infirmity  t  upon 
into  the  writingB  of  these  times,  it  clearly 
that  this  conceit  originated  with  the  alchemists 
fiom  the  application  of  false  analogies,  and  that  the 
enor  was  subsequently  difiused  and  exaggerated  by  a 
misconstruction  of  alchemical  metaphors.* 

An  example  of  reasoning  by  false  analogy  is  pre* 
aented  to  us  by  Paracelsus,  in  his  work  de  vita  longOy 
whevein,  speaking  of  anatomy,  he  exclaims,  ^^  Sicut 
wUmumittm  ^fimi  aurum^  sicy  eadem  ratione  etforma^ 
corpus  humamunpuruni  reddii,^* 

The  processes  of  alchemy  were  always  veiled  in  the 
asoat  enigmatic  and  obscure  language ;  the  earliest  al« 
chemist  whose  name  has  reached  posterity,  is  Geber, 
an  Arabian  prince  of  the  seventh  century,  whose  lan^ 
guage  was  so  proverbially  obscure,  that  Dr.  Johnson, 
fupfmics  the  word  ^bb^sh  or  geberish  to  have  been 
defived  from  this  circumstance;  sometimes  the  pro^ 
cesaea  of  alchemy  were  expressed  by  a  figurative  and 
AMtaphorical  s^le  of  description ;  thus  Gteber  exckims^ 
^^  Bring  me  the  six  lepers  that  I  may  cleanse  them  y  '^ 
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*  The  Records  of  Pliysic,  if  I  am  notdeceived,  will  afford  aumob 
rons  instsoces  of  siinilar  error,  from  mi9ti|kia|^  fi|;uiative  expres* 
sioos  for.  literal  truths.  A  knowledge  of  this  species  of  fallacy 
win  explain  the  origin  of  several  very  extraordinary  receipts.  I 
lioin  s^eet  the  following  instance,  by  way  of  illustration.  In 
may  of  tfie  ancient  works  on  Physic,  we  find  the  klopd  cf  the 
gmU  esloUed  for  its  eftcacy  in  dissolving  stones,  and,  from  this 
Aifpesed  Utbontriptic  virtue,  it  forms  iSbm  principal  ingredient  ef 
the  Pownu  OF  Nicouli7»,  and  of  ^  EuicruiEy  of  vtff  Qv^m^ 
OF  CoLBiir.  The  expression  which  gave  ori^n  tP  this  |»e^ef  was 
evidently  allegorical,  signifying  that  the  blood  pf  the  ^oat,  by 
widefa  onr  Savionr  was  typified,  was  capable  pf  softening  the  stonv 
hearb  of  his  enemies^  or  aceording  to  ^>thers,  that  by  his  influence^ 
the  stony  rocks,  and  vail  of  the  temple  were  shatter^.  Btomns*$ 
Fwlgmr  ErroTM, 


kty  mrhich  he  imp  lied  the  coiDrersion  of  die  buc  mAiia^^ 
ithe  only  [ones  then  known,  into  golcL  From  the  works 
4}f  later  alcheniEsts  it  ako  i^>pean  that  they  coaataiitly 
fepresented  gold  as  a  sound,  healthy,  asd  durabk  man, 
the  imperfect  metala  as  diseased  men,  and  the  meam 
or  processes  by  which  the  latter  wece  to  be  Cmon* 
4ituied  into  the  former,  they  designated  by  the  name  of 
pteditims^  tod  hence,  those  who  were  anxioua  to  div« 
into  theaecreta  of  these  magicians,  cir  SUHftjl,  aB>they 
penned  themselTes,  without  possesaini^  ^.^'^  ^  thnir 
language,  supposed  that  these  descripiioos  weira  to  hm 
tttelerstood  in  a  fiteral  sense,  and  that  the  impetfecf 
metals  might  be  changed  into  gold,  and  the  bodies  of 
^kk  persons  into  healthy  ones,  by  one  and  the  wamm 
ohitraical  pn^wration. 

,  .  The  hieroglyphical  style  6f  writing  adopted  by  die 
isarlier  alchemists,  was  in  a  great  degree  silpportied  by 
ihe  prevailing  idea  that  the  elements  were  under  Am 
dominion  of  sptritiial  beii^s,  who  m^|fat  be  sUbodlled 
to  humui  power;  and  Sir  Hiunphfy  Davy  has  oUservcd 
thfit  the  notions  ctf*  fairies,  and  of  genii^  which  have 
been  depicted  witli  so  much  vividness  of*  feney  «nd 
liveliness  of  description  in  The  THot^sAi^o  AK9  One 
'Nights,  seem  to  hav^  been  connected  with  the  pur* 
suit  of  the  science  of  transmutation,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  t)ie  elixir  of  life.  That  the  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertaioment  admits  of  a  mystic  interpretatipn^  is  aa 
ppinion  which  I  have  long  entertained.  Hpw  strikingly 
is  the  effect  of  feypignted  spirit,  in  banishing  the  presr 
sure  of  the  melancholy  which  occurs  in  solitude,  de>> 
picted  in  the  story  of  Sinbad  wh^n  he  encountered  the 
withered  and  decrepid  hag,  on  the  uninhabited  island — 7 
but,  to  return  from  this  digr^ion  tp  the  sidiject  of 
medical  chemistry. 


Silver,  Mercury,  Copper,  iron,  Tia,  Lead. 
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It  was  net  iti  fatd  unlStl  ieveral  yetire  had  ekfwed  in 
die  ddUBive  JseSearches  af  akbemy,  that  the  ap[^catioa 
of  ebemicai  knowlddge.  became  iRBtrumental  in  the  ad'f 
janocment  of  the  medt^  ait.  Rh  aies  and  Avio«Nif  a, 
who  were  the  celebiBted  pfafjrsiciane  of  the  iig«^  are  ih^ 
fint  mho  introduced  pharmaceutical  prepaitetions  into 
thor  worlEl^  or  made  any  improvement  in  the  mode  Of 
ocMl«cting  phanna€eutictii|>rooe88ea.  Aviceniia  des* 
cribea,  particuhuiy,  the  tnelhod  of  jeondncting  DUiilht^ 
tion%  he  mentions  alaoi  ibs  ihe  first  time,,  the  thret' 
ABmenA  jicidfj  and  disfingmshes  between  ihe  vege* 
i&Ue  and  mikeral  AlkaUes ;  he  spesiks  Uhewiee  of*  tb^ 
DhiOled  Wuicr  &f  Ro$esy  of  SuMinkedAlrseMiCy  and 

Of  KAfTTOS  MM  ^9iuiWi0i€* 

In  the  year  1SS6,  Roqbr  BA6oir,  a  aaCnrlD  df  Ilche8« 
kr  in  Somefgetfehtte^  and  a  FmnciBcan  monk  of  West- 
■infller  Abbey,  laid  the  foundations  of  chemical  sdenos 
in  Burape ;  his  discoveries  were  cfo  extnaordinary  thai 
he  waa  excommtmicated  by  the  Pope,  and  iminisoned 
teny'eaia  for  supposed  dealiiigs  with  the  devil;  ita[l^ 
feais  that  he  was  a  bfeUever  in  an  univeisal  EKxir,  for 
he  proposed  one  to  Pope  Clement  the  Tdith,  whieb  he 
extolled  highly^  as  the  invehtion  of  Petro  de  Maham«« 
court. 
TUa  wondierfal  man  wks  succeeded  at  the:end  of  thtf 
century  by  Amoldus  de  Villa  Notv9^  a  Fitench<* 
or  as  ethers '  assert,  a.  Spannird,  who  deserves  to 
be  noticed  on- this  ocGarfl)n,.as  being  the  first  to  leodm^ 
Blend  the  distilled  spirit  of  whie^  imjuregnated  vrith 
ocflain  herbs^  as. a  valuable  ^remedy ;  frdm  which  we 
may  date  the  introduction  of  Tincturts  into  medical 
pnctaoe.;  for,  akhowgh  Thaddaeus,  a  "Klorentine,  who 
died  in  -ISTO,  at. the  age  d£  dghty,  bestows  great  com-» 
aiendation  upon  the  virtues  of  Spirit  of  Wime^  yet  he 
used  it  as  a  soliVcnt  ft)#  attivje  vegetable  mattdr. 
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It  WBB  not  however  until  the  end  of  the  tUneeath 
century,  that  Chemistry  can  be  said  to  h»re  added  any 
considemble  power  to  the  arm  of  Physic. 

BAfiii  Valbhtiiib,  a  German  Benedktiiie  monk, 
led  the  way  to  the  internal  administration  of  metallic 
medicine,  by  a  variety  of  experiments  on  the  nature  of 
Atithnof^^  and  in  his  <<  Currus  Triumphalm  Anii* 
manii,^^  a  work  written  in  high  Dutch,  he  has  de»* 
eribed  a  number  of  the  combinations  of  that  metal* 
If  however  we  may  eredit  a  vague  tradition,  he  was  ex* 
tremely  unfortunate  in  his  first  experiments  upon  his 
brothec  monks,  aU  of  whom  he  injured  if  not  killed ; 
those  who  have  keen  ears  for  etymological  sounds  will 
instantly  recognise,  in  this  circumstance,  the  origin  of 
the  word  Antimony y — 'aarri  Mmx^f* 

It  appears  that  the  ancients  were  ignorant  of  the 
internal  use  and  administration  of  the  metals,  with  die 
exception  of  iron,  although  they  frequently  used  them 
in  external  applications.  Hippocrates  recommends 
JLead  in  several  parts  of  his  works,  as  an  epuhtic  ap* 
plication,  and  for  other  external  purposes.  Uiharge 
ofOM  and  Ceruise  also  entered  the  composition  of 
several  powders  extolled  by  that  ancient  physician  as 
possessing  great  efficacy  in  defluxions  of  the  eyes* 
Oribasius  and  iBtius  added  ^^  Uihargyrium*^  to  seve- 
ral plaisters,  and  the  composition  of  the  ^^  &§ow^liie 
plaiitery^  from  Miniumy  vns  long  preserved  amongst 
their  most  valuable  secrets.  Whether  antimony  is  the 
Siimmi  or  Siibium  of  the  ancients  has  been  a  matter  of 
conjecture ;  for  Pliny,  in  speaking  of  its  piepamtion 
observes,  ^^  Ante  omnia  urendi  modus  necessarius,  ne 
Plumbum  fiat."  This  plumbum  however  was  evi- 
dently the  revived  metal  of  Anihnanjf,  with  which  the 
ancients  were  unacquainted,  and  therefore  mistook  it 
for  Lead;  besides,  the  word P/umtefft,  like  many  others 
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wMell  I  have  bcfiiie  mentioned,  was  aaed  an  a  general 
torai ;  Cliii%  aceoiding  tQ  Pliny,  Tin  was  called  P/Mwiiiai 
sAmr  ;  and  Agiisola  «all»  Lead  Plumbiini  tiigrmm.* 

Hie  ^{iiestion  however  is  animporlftfit,  for  this  Sit* 
Kmm  was  never  used  but  as  an  exteraal  Astringent,  ^s-> 
peeinBy  fbv  the  pufpose  ef  contiactrng  the  eye^lids,  and 
thereby  of  making  the  eyes  appear  very  laige,  which 
has  been  eonmd^ied  from  the  nest  nnioie  antiquity,  as 
afetttnieofgreaitbeanty;  thus  die  epithet  iabSvAr  is  co»: 
stamly  m^Med  by  Hoaaer  to  Juno.  This  pmctioe  ap« 
pan  also  ta  haife  been  fidlawedby  the  Jews,  foe 
Jeiebel  is  said  to  hanr e  painted  her  qre*b»ows  to  maios 
the  eyes  appear  big;t  the  expression  also  shews  that  the 
Anag  employed  \fm  the  Stimmi.    MJH/n^Mkl^  affk^imt 


To  Basil  Valbittinb  we  are  moreovev  indebted  for 
the  diseoTery  of  the  Vokdite  Alkali^  and  of  its  prepa- 
ntion  from  Sal  Ammoniac ;  he  also  (int  used  miUBral 
adds  as  scdvents,  and  noticed  the  producticm  of  Ethan 
from  Alcohol;  he  seems  also  to  have  understood  the 
vsptnes  cfsutphaie  of  irony  for  he  says,  when  intemally 
adniiHStered,  it  is  tonie  and  comforting  to  a  weak  sto* 
mack,  and  that  exCemally  applied,  it  is  astringent. and 
styptic :  he  moreover  recommended  9,  fixed  alkali  made 
fiom  vine  twigs  cat  in  the  beginning  of  March,  for  the 
cuiie  of'gottl  and  gravdi. 

In  the  y«te  I4SS^  was  bom  near  Ziwich  in  Switser^ 
land.  Pin  AOBLSUfl,  or  as  he^termed  faimaelf,  Philippus, 
Theophrastus,  Bombaetus,  Paracelsus  de  Hohenheim, 
«  man  who  was  destined  to  produce  a  greater  revolu- 
tion in  the  Materia  Medics,  and  a  greater  change  in 
medical  opinions  and  practice,  than  any  person  who 

*  A^cols  de  vetcribitt  et  novis  metaUis:  Lib,  1^ 
t  %  Kisgs,  disp.  iz«  yerse  SO, 
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hfMl  appeared  MDoe  the  days  of  Gal^u    He'trafdhd 
all  OTer  the  Conlinent  of  Europe  to  obtain  louOwl^dge 
^  in*  Chemkuy  and  Phyiic^  and  was  a  grtol  admii^  of 
Badil  Valentine,  declaring  that  Antimony  ^cas  no4.ti)  be 
equfdled  ibr  diedicinal  virtue,  by  any  other.  aubsiWO^ 
fai  naldr^ :  this  opinion  however  does  not*  deseite  our 
nsf&ety  for  it  was  not  founded  upon  observation  aiid 
experiment,  but  on  a  ftneiiuL  analogy,  deriited  from  t 
pcop«ty  wl^ch  this  metal  possesses  of  retining  gold,  ofi 
I  have  bdbre  related.    He  also  used  M&cUrjf  witboat 
waei^e,  and  appdaiSs  to  ha^e  be^n  the  first.  Who  y^Ot 
tured  to  adninisler  it  internally,*  for;  although  Atictonob. 
aitefts  that  it  was  not  so  poisonous  as  the  ancients  had 
imoghied,  yet  he  does,  not  attribute  lo  it  any  wtueai 
he  merely  says,  ^^  Argentum  quidem  vivum,  plurimi 
^Ui  bibutit,  Hon  Imdumiur  eo*"    Its  effects,  when  ap- 
plied externally,  were  well  knoKm  to  Theodorie  the 
fiiac,  aAmrwards  Bishop  of  Cervia,  in  the  twelfth  oen* 
tiiry,  who.  describes  the  salivation  which  mercurial  fnor 
tions  will  produce.    Pavacelsus,  moreover,  employed 
Lead  internally  in  fevers,-— ^^.  Saimnut  purgut  febr^iC^ 
was  one  of  his  most  favourite  maxims.    He  also  gives 
us  directicms  fcMT  th^  preparation  of  Rs4  PredfUate 
udth  Mercury  and  Aquafortis. 

Paracdaus,  thus  armed  ivith  opium,  mercury,  and 
antimony,  remedies  of  no  trifling  impottance,  travelled 
in  all  directions  and  perfotmed  i&sny  extraordinary 
^sures^  amongst  which  was  that  of  the  famous  printer 
Frobenius  of  Basil,  a  circumstance  which  immediately 
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.  *  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  we  are  indebted  to  ai^  Indian 
for  the  discovery  of  Bark,  and  it  now  appears  we  derived  oar 
knowlege  of  Mercury  to  the  wildest  of  the  alchemists.  May  it 
not  then  be  said  that  we  are  indebted  to  a  iuvagej  and  a  wHulmaitf 
for  two  of  our  most  powerful  remedues  ? 


brought  him  acquainted  with  Erasmufl^*  amd  made  him 
known  to  the  magistracy  of  Basil^  who  elected  him  pro* 
feasor  of  chemistry  in  the  year  1597,  which  was  the  first 
proifessorship  that  was  established  in  Europe  for  the 
promotion  and  dissemination  of  chemical  science.  But 
notwithstanding  this  testimony  c(  his  success,  if  w^ 
may  credit  lifaovius,  he  often,  like  our  modem  quacks^ 
left  ids  patients  more  diseased  than  he  found  'th^m ; 
and  it  is  acknowledged  fay  his  own  disciple  Oporinus, 
that  when  he  was  sent  fbr  to  any  town,  fbr  the  purpose 
of  administering  his  remedies,  he  was  rarely  sufiered  io 
protract  his  visit,  on  account  of  the  general  resentmeni 
of  the  inhabitants. 

While  seated  in  his  chair,  he  burnt  with  great  so- 
kmnity  the  writings  of  Gralen  and  Avicenna,  and  der 
chfed  to  his  audience  that  if  €rod  would  not  impart 
die  secrets  of  physic,  it  was  not  only  allowable  but  even 
justifiable  to  consult  the  devil.  His  cotemporary  phy* 
sicians  be  treated  with  the  most  sottish  vanity  and 
iHiberal  insolence ;  in  the  preface  to  his  work  entitled 
"  Paragranum,"  he  tells  them  "  that  the  very  down  of 
his  bttld  pate  had  more  knowledge  thta  all  their  writers^ 
the  bucUes  of  his  shoes  more*  learning  than  Galen  and 
Atioenna,  tmd  his  beard  more  experience  than  all  their 
UmvifertttieB.*'  With  such  a  temper  it  could  not  be 
supposed  that  he  wouM  long  retain  his  chair,  in  fkct  he 
quitted  ii  in' consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  magis- 
trateSy  after  whieh  he  continued  to  ramble  about  the 
country,  generally  intoxicated,  and  seldom  changing 

*  Eraarans,  fhe  friend,  the  correspondentt  and  the  patient  of 
oar  owa  Liaacre  I  Had  not  modem  times,  says  Sir  George  Baker^ 
imflar  instances,  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  astonish- 
la  OS  to  have  heard  that  Brasmns  should  have  deserted  aa 
ipBahed  ph^r^^ciaa  whom  he  so  greatly  extols  in  his  Epistles, 
ia  order  to  couuH  so  wild  and  illiterate  ad  enthusiast  as  Paracekusl 
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his  clDihefly  or  even  g(Mng  to  bed;  wad  hlihcnf^  ha 
boasted  of  possessing  a  Panacea  which  was  capable  of 
curing  all  diseases  in  an  instant,  and  even  of  prokm^^ng 
life  to  an  indefinite  length,  yet  this  drunkard  and  prince 
of  empirics  died  after  a  few  hours  illness,  in  the  forty-* 
eighth  year  of  his  ag^,  at  Salzbui|[  in  BaTaria,  with  m 
bottle  of  his  immortal  CathoUeon  in  his  podiet. 
.  In  contemi^ating  the  career  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  dii^st  or  astonsAi- 
ment  is  the  most  predominant  feeling;  his  inscdence 
and  unparaUed  conceit,  his  inttucerity,  and  brutal  sia- 
gularitiea,  and  his  habits  of  immorality  and  debauchery, 
are  beyond  all  censure ;  whilst  the  important  servioea 
he  has  rendered  mankind,  by  opposing  the  b%otry  oC 
the  schools  and  introducing  powerful  remedies  inta 
practice,  cannot  be  recorded  without  feelmgs  of  gvBiti» 
tude  and  respect  s  but  in  whatever  estimation  Pamcelatta 
may  be  held,  there  caii  be  no  doubt  but  that  his  fimie 
produced  a  very  considerable  influence  on  the  character 
of  the  age,  by  exciting  the  envy  of  some,  the.  emulation 
•of  others,  and  the  industry  of  all.* 

About  a  century  after  Paracelsus,  Van  HsEtifoifT 
took  the  lead  in  physic ;  he  was  a  man  of  most  inde- 
fiaitigable  industry,  and  spent  fifty  years  in  tortnrk^ 
by  every  chemical  experiment  he  could  devise,  t|ie 
various  objects  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms.    He  was  the  first  physician  who  a{^ied 

■— -^—i ^— i— ■^   .nil*       III  >—i^— ifc— ■— 1— «— ^i^Mfi^M^ 

*  ParaceUus  mamtaioed  that  tlie  hamaa  body  is  cenqpoaed  of 
ttlt,  sulphur,  and  mercury,  and  that  in  these  *'  llkne  frH  miI^ 
fiance*,**  at  be  calls  them,  health  aad  diaesas  fi^asisti  that  4he 
mercury,  in  proporjtioo  to  its  volatility,  produces  tyemon,  laovli- 
ficatioos  in  the  ligarocnts,  roadngas,  phrensy,  aad  delirium,  aad 
that  fevers,  phlegmons,  and  the  jatindice,  are  the  ofl^riBg4>f  the 
ndfihureouB  principle,  while  be  supposed  that  the  ohoUe,  itofta^ 
gravel,  gout,  aad  sciatica  derive  their  origin  from  $uU, 
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oAm  in  uterine  hemorrhage,  and  he  acquired  a  gteal 
lepiitaiion  from  the  succesB  of  the  practice. 

Sfx«tiu8  db  la  Bob,  and  Otho  TACBBNitra,  ^fol« 
loned  in  the  track  of  Van  Helmont. 

A  prejudice  in  favour  of  chemical  remediee  having 
been  thns  introduced,  the  merited  success  which  at* 
tended  tlieir  operation,  and  the  seal  and  perseverance 
vriuch  4listii^giii8hed  the  votaries  of  that  science^  soon 
kindled  a  mote  general  enthusiasm  in  its  favour.  It  is 
impossible  to  reduce  into  miniature  the  historical  fea« 
tmes  of  these  chemical  times,  so  as  to  bring  them  with- 
in the  compass  of  a  lecture :  I  must  therefore  resi 
satisfied  with  delineating  a  few- of  the  more  prominent 
outlines*  The  Ctalenists,  who  were  in  possession  of  the 
schools,  and  whose  reasonings  were  fettered  by  the 
strangest  predilection  liMr  their  own  doctrines,  instantljr 
look  the  alarm;  and  the  celebrated  contest  ensued 
bstawann  the  Galemeal  and  Chemical  sects,  which  has 
given  such  a  controversial  tone  to  the  writeis  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  oentuAea.  As  this  revolt  from 
orthodox  authority  was  *  in  a  gieat  decree  attributed 
to  the  mischievous  introduction  and  unmerited  success 
of  Antimonial  remedies,  so  were  the  prqiarations  of 
ihb  metal  denounced  with  all  the  virulence  of  party 
ifuit;  *  and  upon  this  occasion,  in  order  to  support 
their,  gsoundnnd  opfpress  and  persecute  their  adversa- 
riea^  the  Oaleiusta  actually  soliciied  the  assistimce  of 
secular  power;  the  Supreme  Council  of  Paris  accord- 
iqgly  proscribed  its  use  by  an  edict  in  1566,  and  Bes* 

*  ikmougA  the  writen  engaged  in  this  contest,  no  one  was  more 
leiaihd  with  party  spirit  than  Gvt  Patih,  who  was  profuse  in 
Ui  personalities  against  those  who  defended  the  use  of  Antimony ; 
he  drew  np  a  Ipng  register  of  the  unsuccessful  cases  in  which  this 
BMdidttff  had  been  employed,  which  he  published  under  the  title 

of**  AVTlHOaUL  MAnTVROI«OGT»** 
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nier  WnB  expelled  tlie  fhculty  of  medicine  in  1609,  (br 
haying  administered  it  to  a  patient.  In  168T,  Antimo^ 
nial  toine  yf9B  by  public  authority  received  into  the 
number  of  purgatives ;  and  *in  16fiO,  a  new  orrH  re^ 
sctnded  that  of  1666,  and  again  restored  Antimony  to 
public  iavOur  and  general' reputation  ;  and  before  we 
condnde  otir  remarks  upon  the  revolutionary  history  of 
Shis  extraoJKlinary  metal,  it  deserves  to  be  remarked, 
that  this  very  same  government  that  had  with  such 
great  vimlenee,  and  so  little  justice,  persecuted  every 
practitioner  who  had  shewn  any  predilection  for  its  use, 
in  the  year  1780  actually  purchased  the  secret  of  an 
antimonial  preparation  called  Panacea  Glduberianaj 
and  which  has  been  since  known  by  the  title  ofKermcs 
Mineral^  from  a  sui^eon  of  the  name  of  La  Ijegeric^ 
who  had  acquired  the  secret  from  a  pupil  of  Glaubeh 
-Before  this  period  the  invention  of  Calomel  had  taken 
place;  this  preparation  is  first  menttohed,  dthough 
very  obscurely,  by  Oswald  Crollius,  in  hts  BasUiea 
Ghemieay  in  1606,  and  iii  the  same  year  Begmn  des- 
cribed it  most  fully  and  dearly  under  the  ti^erof  Dracb 
MUigatw^  in  his  Tirocinium  Chemicum^  which  he 
published  in  Paris. 

Chemistry,  at '  this  period  •  took  possesion  of  the 
schools,  and  whilst  it  wasgradually  grafted  into  the 
theory  of  medicine,  it  soon  became  the  only  raide  to  its 
practice^  the  absurdity  of  which  has  been  already  dwelt 
upon:  •  ^ 

In  tracing  tne  inarch  of  chemical  improvement  during 
the  last  century,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  new 
and  powerful  remedies  which  it  has  introduced^  and 

*  In  the  year  1644  Schroeder  published  a  C%«mtco-medical 
Pharmacopceia,  which  delineates  with  accuracy  the  i^ianDacy  of 
thes^  times,  and  enunierates  almost  all  the  chemical  medicines 
that  were  known  towards  the  close  of  this  period. 


tke  ffiftny  unimportant  and  feeble  articles  which  it  haa 
dismiaied  firom  medical  practice*^ 

In  the  present  century,  the  rapid  progress  of  Che« 
mistry  has  outstripped  the  anticipations  of  its  moat 
gMigttjn**  yotaries ;  and  even  in  the  dqiartment  of  ¥ege* 
table  analysis,  a  correctness  has  been  attained,  the  very 
attempt  at  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  most  il^* 
histrious  chemists  of  the  former  age  as  hcqieless  and 
chimeric:al;  let  us  for  instance  only  compare  the  re« 
suits  obtained  by  the  Academicians  of  Paris,  and  pub- 
lished by  Geoffroy,  in  their  analyses  of  several  hundred 
planis  by  the  operation  of  heat,  with  the  el^ant  and 
8atisfiu:(ary  researches  in  this  branch  of  science  lately 
conducted  in  the  same  country ;  whibt  the  former  failed 
in  establishing  any  distinction  between  the  most  inert 
and  tbe  most  poisonous  plants,  the  latter  have  suc- 
ceeded in  detecting,  separating,  and  concentrating 
seferal  of  their  most  subtile  constituents.  Opium  has 
been  at  length  compelled  to  confess  its  secret  source  of 
action^  and  Ipecacuan  to  yield  its  emetic  element  in  a 
slate  of  perfect  purity. 

Our  Pharmacoponas  and  Diq)ensatories  *  have  cau- 
tiously kept  pace  ¥rith  the  scientific  progress  of  the 
age ;  and  in  tracing  them  from  their  origin  to  the  pre- 
sent time  f  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  gradual  influ- 

*  The  Dispensatories  of  Loiidoa  and  Edinburgh,  the  former 
hj  Mr.  A.  T.  ThomsoAt  and  the  latter  by  Dr.  Duncan,  are  works 
which  reiect  credit  on  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  were 


f  TW  first  PharmacopcBia  was  published  at  Nuremburg, 
fht  snction  of  its  Senate,  in  the  year  IMS )  for  thb  im- 
act  we  are  indebted  to  Valerius  Cordus,  a  young  studient, 
daring  a  transient  visit  at  that  place,  accidentally  produced 
a  collection  of  medical  receipts  which  he  had  selected  from  the 
warks  of  the  nMNt  esteemed  writers,  and  with  which  the  physi-' 
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6nce  of  knowledge  in  reducing  the  number  of  their 
articles — simplifying  the  composition  of  their  formulsc 
—and  improving  the  processes  for  their  preparation.  :^ 
Chemistry  has  also  been  the  means  of  establishing  the 
identity  of  many  bodies  which  were  long  considered  as 
specifically  difierent ;  thus  an  extensive  list  of  animal 
substances  has  been  discarded,  since  it  is  known  that 
they  owe  their  properties  to  one  and  the  same  common 
principle,  as  to  gelatine^  albumen^  carbonate  of  lime, 
&c. ;  so  again  the  fixed  alkaline  salt  produced  by  the 
incineration  of  different  vegetables,  has  been  found  to 
be  potass,  from  whatever  plant  it  may  have  been  ob- 
tained, with  the  exception  of  sea  plants,  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  Tetradynamia,  the  former  of  which  yield 
Soda  and  the  latter  Ammonia*    Previous  to  the  Phar- 

ciuis  of  Nuremburg  were  so  highly  pleased  that  they  urged  him 
to  print  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  apothecaries,  and  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  Senate  to  the  undertaking :  so  casual  was  the  cir- 
cumstance to  which  we  owe  the  institution  of  Pharmacopoeias. 
The  London  College  were  among  the  last  to  frame  a  standard 
Code  of  Medicines }  most  cities  in  Europe  having  anticipated  us 
in  the  performance  of  this  task :  our  first  Pharmacopceia  was  not 
published  until  the  reign  of  James  the  first,  A.  D.  1618,  exactly  a 
century  after  the  College  had  received  their  Charter  from  Henry. 
Successive  editions  appeared  in  the  following  years,  viz.  in  1650; 
1677;  1721;  1746;  1787;  1809. 

f  What  would  be  the  surprise  and  gratification  of  the  Phar- 
macentist  who  lived  a  hundred  years  ago,  if  he  could  now  visit 
Apothecaries  Hall  ?  the  application  of  steam  for  the  various  pur- 
poses of  pharmacy,  and  for  actuating  machinery,  for  levigation, 
trituration,  and  other  mechanical  purposes,  is  no  less  useful,  in 
ensuring  uniform  results,  than  it  is  in  abridging  labour  and  econo- 
mising time.  The  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  gentlemen  under 
whose  guidance  this  national  laboratory  is  conducted,  and  more 
especially  to  their  worthy  and  public  spirited  Treasurer,  William 
Simons,  Esq.  whose  zeal  and  liberality  suggested  and  promoted 
the  fitting  up  of  the  Steam  Laboratory,  as^well  as  the  ingebious 
machine  for  triturating  mercury  with  lard,  or  conserve. 
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tnacopceia  of  1745^  ereiy  regetable  was  supposed  to 
yield  a  salt  essentially  dififerent,  and  therefore  a  number 
t>f  alkaline  preparations  were  recommended,  each  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  particular  plant  from  which  it  had 
been  procured,  as  salt  of  Wormwood^-^t  of  Broom^ 
— Salt  of  Bean-stalks y  &c. 

But,  from  the  very  nature  and  object  of  a  Pharma- 
copceia,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  proceed  pari  passu 
with  the  march  of  chemical  science,  indeed  it  would 
be  dangerous  that  it  should,  for  a  chemical  theory  must 
receiye  the  seal  and  stamp  of  experience  before  it  can 
become  current :  a  Phatmacopceia  however  is  always 
an  object  of  abuse,  because  it  is  a  national  work  of 
authority,  which  is  quite  a  sufficient  reason  why  the 
ignorant  and  conceited  should  question  itg  title  to  re- 
wpectf  and  its  claim  to  utility.  ^^  Plures  audiviy'^  says 
Hnxham,  ^^  tolas  blaierantes  PharmacopceiaSy  qui 
tamen  ne  intellexerint  quidem  quid  vel  ipse  pulsus 
Hgnificabat.^* 

It  is  very  evident,  that  tlie  greater  number  of  these 
attacks  has  not  been  levelled  with  any  view  to  elicit 
truth  or  to  advance  science,  but  to  excite  public  atten- 
tion, and  to  provoke  unfair  discussidn  for  individual 
and  unworthy  advantage ;  their  obscure  and  presump- 
toous  authors  vainly  hope,  that  they  may  gain  for  their 
ephemeral  writings  some  share  of  importance,  and  for 
themselves  some  degree  of  reputation,  if  they  can  only 
obtain  notoriety  by  provoking  a  discussion  with  the 
Collie  or  with  some  of  its  responsible  members,  though 
such  a  combat  should  be  sure  to  terminate  in  their 
.di^eat.  Like  the  Scythian  Abaris,  who  upon  being 
wounded  by  Apollo,  plucked  the  arrow  from  his  side, 
and  heedless  of  the  pain  and  disgrace  of  his  wound, 
exclaimed  in  triumph  that  the  weapon  would  in  future 
enable  him  to  deliver  Oracles. 

o2 
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It  is  not  to  such  persons  that  the  obseryations  which 
are  contained  in  this  work  are  addressed,  for  with  them 
I  am  most  anxious  to  avoid  a  contest,  in  which,  aa  a 
worthy  Fellow  of  our  College  expresses  it,  ^'  Victory 
itself  must  be  disgraceJuU^ 

When,  however,  we  are  assailed  upon  every  occa^ 
sionby  a  gentleman  whose  talents  entitle  him  to  respect, 
and  whose  public  situation  commands  notice,  I  appre- 
hend that  a  humble  individual  like  myself^  i^c^J}  ^^  ^^ 
conscientious  discharge  of  a  public  duty,  deliver  his 
sentiments  from  the  chair  to  which  he  has  been  called 
by  his  profi^ssional  brethren,  without  any  risk  of  com- 
promising the  dignity  of  the  College,  or  of  drawing 
upon  himself  the  charge  of  an  unnecessary  and  inju- 
dicious interference. 

The  attack  to  which  I  chiefly  allude,  is  contained  in 
an  historical  preface  by  Mr.  Professor  Brande,  to  the 
Supplement  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Editions  of  the 
Enct/clopmdia  Britannica ;  in  which,  speaking  of  th^ 
writings  of  Boerhaave,  he  says,  <^  The  observations 
which  he  has  made  upon  the  usefulness  of  Chemistry, 
and  of  its  necessity  to  the  medical  practitioner,  may  be 
well  enforced  at  the  present  day;  for,  except  in  the 
schools  of  London  and  Eklinburgh,  Chemistry,  as  a 
branch  of  education,  is  either  entirely  neglected,  or, 
what  is  perhaps  worse,  superficially  and  imperfectly 
taught ;  this  is  especialljr  the  case  in  the  English  Uni- 
versities, and  the  London  Pharmacopceia  is  a  record  of 
the  want  of  chemical  knowledge,  where  it  is  most  im- 
periously required." 

The  learned  Professor  of  Oxford,  Dn  Kidd,  nalu- 
rally  anxious  to  repel  a  charge  which  he  ccmstdered 
individually  unfair,  and  to  vindicate  his  University  from 
an  aspersion  which  he  felt  to  be  generally  unjust,  pub- 
lished an  animated,  but  at  the  same  time,  a  cool  and 
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caiidid  defSmce,  to  which  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
leferring  you.  With  respect  to  the  Sister  University, 
my  own  Alma  Mater^  I  feel  that  I  should  be  the  most, 
nngmteftil  of  her  sons,  were  I,  upon  this  occasion,  to 
omit  expressing  similar  sentiments  with  respect  to  the 
coune  of  chemistry,  and  that  of  its  collateral  branches, 
which  are  annually  delivered  in  the  crouded-  schools  at 
Cambridge.  Is  Mr.  Brande  acquainted  with  the  dis« 
cipline  of  our  University  ? — ^Is  he  aware  that  the  che^* 
mical  chair  has  been  successively  filled  by  Bishop 
Watboh — MiLNER — WoLLASTON* — and  the  late 
lamented  Mr.  Tennant  ? — ^<  Master  Builders  in  the 
SdenceJ*^  To  say  that  such  men  have  been  the  lectu« 
rers,  is  surely  a  sufficient  testimony  to  shew  that  the 
science  of  chemistry  heretofore  could  not  ^^  have  been 
neglected,  or  what  perhaps  is  still  worse,  imperfectly 
taught;"  BMid  the  zeal  and  ability  displayed  by  the 
present  Professor,  ought  to  have  shielded  him  from  any 
such  attack.  Is  Mr.  Brande  aware  that  the  eloquent 
appeal  of  Bishop  Watson  from  the  chair  at  Cam* 
bridge,  +    on  the  general  importance  and  utility  of 


the  publication  of  the  l^st  edition  of  this  work,  Mr, 
Archdesccm  WoUasUm  has  p«id  the  debt  of  nature ;  his  name  mH 
be  cbcnsbed  in  grateful  remembrance  by  those  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  been  his  pupils ;  as  one  of  that  number  I  will  vch" 
tare  to  say,  that  there  never  existed  a  lecturer  on  Experimental 
fhOosopliy,  who  was  more  eminently  gifted  with  those  qnalifica- 
tiooa,  apes  iriuch  the  success  of  a  public  teacher  must  depend. 
He  fomemtd  a  peculiar  method  of  demonstration,  a  singular  viva- 
city m  the  manner  of  conducting  the  experiments,  and  of  keeping 
anafceAeatteatioiiof  his  auditors  during  their  progress;  while 
details  of  maaipulalion  which  would  have  proved,  in  other 
a  sooroe  of  tedium,-  he  converted  into  subjects  of  the  most 
livdy  iaiaest. 

t  The  Chemlcai  Laboratory  at  Cambridge  has  produced  some 
valaable  discoveries.    Sm  fede  Heretdem,  Jet  me  remind  the  che- 
ef  the  formfition  of  Nitrous  Acid,  by  passing  a  current  ^f 
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chemistry,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  that  public  taste 
for  this  science  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  our 
Augustan  age,  and  which  has  been  the  means  of 
founding  and  supporting  the  Koyal,  and  other  Public 
Institutions  in  this  Metropolis,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
towns  of  the  British  Empire  ? 

I  need  make  no  farther  remark  upon  this  part  of  Mr. 
Bi-ande's  assertion ;  the  sequel,  judging  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  sentence,  is  evidently  intended  to  be 
understood  as  a  consequence,  viz.  and  therefore  "  thq 
Jjondon  Pharmacopceia  is  a  record  of  the  want  of  che- 
mical knowledge  where  it  is  most  imperiously  required," 
because  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Physicians  w^r^  its 
Editors.    Is  not  this  the  obvious  construction  ^ 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Brande's  laconic  answer  to  Dr, 
Young,  published  in  "  The  Journal  of  Science  and 
the  ArtSj''  that  his  objections  are  those  of  Mr.  Phillips, 
contained  in  his  experimental  examination  of  the  Phar-» 
macopoeia ;  a  work  which,  I  confess,  appears  to  me  to 
furnish  a  testimony  of  the  experimental  tact,  si)bti|Q 
ingenuity,  and  caustic  style  of  criticism,  which  ita 
author  so  eminently  possesses,  rather  than  a  proof  of 
any  fatal  or  material  inaccuracy  in  the  Pharmacoposia ; 
and  I  may  urge  this  with  greater  force  and  propriety, 
when  it  is  considered  that,  at  the  time  of  its  publication. 
I  was  not  a  Fellow  of  the  College,  and  th^refpre  haq 
no  voice  upon  the  subject  of  its  composition,  ai^d  con- 

- ' ■        '      '  "     f  .'  1 

ammoniacal  gas  through  the  heated  Oxyd  of  Manganese,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Milner.  I  mention  it  merely  as  a  whimsi- 
cal cifcuni$tance,  that  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  ever  jirodoeed, 
wa^  effected  at  Oxford,  and  the  highest  temperature,  lately,  at 
Cambridge.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Clark  are  highly  interesting 
and  important,  a  succinct  account  of  which  has  been  published  in 
a  small  work,  entitled,  '^Tfae  Gas  Blowpipe,  or  the  Art  of  Fusion, 
by  bajrnin|^  the  Gascon^  |coQ$tituents  of  Mater." 
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aeqvently  must  b«  personally  disinteresied  in  iu  j-epu« 
Uilioii. 

I  caanot  conclude  iheee  obsenrations  upon  Mr^ 
Bruide's  attack,  without  expressing  a  deep  feeling  of 
Rgret^  ibat  a  gentleman,  whose  deseired  rank  in  so- 
ciety, and  whose  talents  and  acquirements  must  entitle 
him  to  our  respect,  should  have  condescended  to  coun- 
tenance and  encourage  that  vile  and  wretched  taste  of 
depreciating  the  value  and  importance  of  our  mpst 
ven^nd>le  institutions,  and  of  bringing  into  contempt 
those  acknowledged  authorities  which  must  alwajrs 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  best,  and  (he  sanction 
and  su]4X>rt  of  the  wisest  portion  of  mankind. 

And  I  shall  here  protest  against  the  prevailing  fashion 
of  exwiining  and  deciding  upon  the  pretensions  of 
every  medicinal  compound  to  our  confidence,  by  a 
wnep^  chemical  investigation  of  its  composition,  and  of 
rgecting,  as  faUadous,  every  medical  testimony  which 
may  appear  contradictory  to  the  results  of  the  Labora- 
tory $  there  is  no  subject  in  science  to  which  the  maxim 
of  Cic^«  more  strictly  applies,  than  to  the  present 
ease ;  let  the  Ultra  Chemist  therefore  cherish  it  in  his 
femembraiice,  and  profit  by  its  application — ^Pajbitat 

NaTURJB    VPCK    DOCECLI,     QVAIf    InQENIO    SPO    8A-> 
VERE." 

Has  not  experience  fully  established  the  value  of 
many  medicinal  combinations,  which,  at  the  time  of 
their  adoption  could  not  receive  the  sanction  of  any 
chemical  law  ?  We  well  remember  the  oppoaition, 
which  on  this  ground  was  for  a  long  time  offered  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Anti-hcciic  Mixture  of  Dr. 
Grriffith,-!— the  Mistura  Ferri  CotnpQsita  of  the  present 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  yet  subsequent  inquiry  has  con- 
firmed upon  scientific  principles  the  justness  of  our 
fpfmer  practical  conclusion^    for  it  has  been  shewn 
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thftt  the  chemical  decompositidttt  which  comtituted 
the  objection  to  its  use,  are  in  fact  the  causes  of  its 
utility  ($ee  Mist.  Ferri^)  ;  the  explanation^  fnortover, 
has  thrown  additional  lig^t  upon  the  theory  of  other 
preparations ;  so  true  is  the  observation  of  the  cele* 
brated  Morreau,  that  ^  We  never  prq/U  mere  than  by 
those  unexpected  results  of  Es^perimentSj  which  con* 
tradiet  our  Analogies  and  preconceived  Theories.^^ 

Whenever  a  medicine  is  found  by  experience  to  be 
eflectual,  the  practitioner  should  listen  with  great  cir* 
cumspection  to  any  chemical  advice  for  its  correction 
or  improyement*  From  a  mistaken  notion  of  this  kind 
the  Extractum  Coloej/nthidis  compositunty  with  a  view 
of  making  it  chemically  compatible  with  Calomel^  has 
been  deprived  of  the  Soap  which  formerly  entered  into 
its  composition,  in  consequence  of  which  its  solubility 
in  the  stomach  is  considerably  modified,  its  activity  ia 
therefore  impaired,  and  its  mildness  diminished,* 

On  the  other  hand,  substances  may  be  medically  in« 
consistent,  which  are  chemically  compatible,  as  I  shall 
have  frequent  opportunities  of  exemplifying.  The 
stoinach  has  a  chemical  code  of  its  own,  by  which  the 
usual  affinities  of  bodies  are  frequently  modified,  ofken 
suspended,  and  sometimes  entirely  subverted;  this 
truth  is  illustrated  in  a  very  striking  manner  by  the 
interesting  experiments  of  M.  Drouard,  who  found  that 
Copper,  swallowed  in  its  metallic  state,  was  not  iien« 
dered  poisonous  by  meeting  with  oils,  or  fatty  bodies  ; 
nor  even  with  Vinegar,  in  the  digestive  organs.  Other 
bodies,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  possess  the  same  habi« 
tudes  in  the  stomach  as  in  the  laboratory,  and  are 
alike  influenced  in  both  situations  by  the  chemica] 

^.■.       ■  I        I  !■—    ■■  ■■■!      I      »■■    »     ■    .1     ■    .  ■  I  ,  I     II  ■       ■        »  I  I    I       I    .    ■     !■  < 

*  These  views  have  prevailed  upon  the  Committee  of  the  CoU 
lege,  and  they  have  accordingly  restored  the  Soap  to  the  formula, 
in  the  present  edition  of  the  P^rmacop<Eia ;  so  that  the  above 
objection  no  longer  exists. 
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actmi  of  ntfious  bodies,  many  exanptes  of  wliich  aM 
lo  be  Ibqiid  onder  the  coasidenilion  of  the  influence 
which  flolnbility  exerta  upon  the  medicinal  adiiily  of 
subeCaaicea;  ao  again^  acidity  in  the  stomach  is  neu« 
tialiaed  by  AUcaHe$^  and.  if  a  Carbonate  be  employed 
ftr  that  piHpose,  we  httre  a  eqnouB  disengagement  of 
Owbamie  acid  ga$y  which  haa  bean  frequently  very  dai^ 
trening  to  the  patient;-  lastly,  many  bodies  taken  into 
the  stomach  undergo  decompositions  and  changes  tai 
itmuUuj  independent  of  any  play  of  chemical  aflbuties 
fiom  the  hidden  powers  of  digestion,  some  of  which  we 
aie  oiabled  to  appreciate,  and  they  will  aceordingly 
form  a  subject  of  inyestigation  in  the  coarse  of  the 
present  work* 

The  powers  of  the  stomach  would  seem  to  consist 
in  deoomporing  the/i9g*e«le,  and  reducing  them  intp 
simpler  forms,  rather  than  in  complicating  them^  bjfc 
&Touring  new  combinations. 

Bvt  erery  rational  physician  must  feel  in  its  foil 
force,  the  fd>sardity  of  expecting  to  account  for  the 
phsenomena  of  lifo  upon  principles  deduced  fW>ra  the 
analogies  of  inert  matter,  and  we  therefore  findthaH 
the  most  intelligent  phyriologists  of  modem  tknes  have^ 
been  anxious  to  discourage  the  attempt,  and  to  depre-» 
cate  its  folly.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  in  his  luminous  work . 
on  Medical  Logic,  when  speaking  of  the  dilBferent 
theories  of  digestion,  tells  us  that  Dr.  William  Hunter^ 
whose  peculiar  sagacity  and  ]»ecirion  of  mind  detected 
at  a  glance  the  hollowness  of  such  delusite  hypotheses,* 
and  saw  the  d^nger  which  theorists  run  in  trusting 
themselves  on  such  slippery  ground,  expressed  himself 
in  his  public  lectures,  with  that  solidity  of  judgment 
combined  with  facetiousness  of  expression,  which  ren*? . 
deied  lum  unparalleled  as  a  public  teacher. .  ^<  Gentle<» 
men,"  said  he,  <<  Physiologists  will  have  it  that  th^ 
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Blomach  is  a  mill—ochera^  that  it  is  a  fennenting-i 
others  again,  that  it  is  a  8tew*pan,— -but  in  my  view  of 
the  matter,  it  is  neither  a  mill,  a  fermenting-yat,  nor  it 
stew-pan — ^but  a  Stomach,  Gentlemen,  a  Stomach." 

What  can  illustrate  in  a  more  familiar  and  striking 
manner  the  singular  powers  o(  Gastric  Chemistry^  than 
the  fact,  of  the  shortness  of  time  in  which  the  aliment 
becomes  acid  in  depraved  digestion  ?  A  series  of  chan- 
ges is  thus  produced  in  a  few  hours,  which  would 
require  in  the  laboratory  as  many  weeks,*  while  in 
acute  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal  the  functions 
of  the  stomach  are  nearly  suspended,  and  hence  under 
suck  circumstances, ,  whatever  is  introduced  into  thia 
organ  remains  unchanged,  even  the  nutritious  muci-* 
lages  are  not  digested. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  veiy  evident  that  the 
mere  chemist  can  have  no  pretensions  to  the  art  of 
composing  or  discriminating  remedies;  whenever  he 
^raigns  the  scientific  propriety  of  our  Prescriptions, 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  deductions  of  true  medica) 
experience,— whenever  he  forsakes  his  laboratory  for 
the  bed-side,  he  forfeits  all  his  claims  to  pur  respect, 
and  his  title  to  our  confidence*  It  is  amusing  to  see 
the  ridiculous  errors  into  which  the  chemist  falls,  when 
he  turns  physician ;  as  soon  as  Seguin  found  that  Peru^f 
f  ian  bark  contained  a  peculiar  principle  that  precipir 
^tt^d  Tannin^  he  iipmediately  concli^ded  that  (his  cquU 
9oi  be  any  other  than  Gelatine^  and  upon  the  faith  of 
^his  blunder,  (he  Freiich,  Italian,  and  Gierman  physicir 
ans,t  gave  their  patient^  nothifig  but  Clarified  Glue^ 

*  The  only  chemical  phenomenon  which  in  any  manner  resem- 
bles this,  appears  to  be  that  of  the  rapid  acetification  of  milk,  and 
otfier  iuids,  by  the  agency  of  a  thunder  storm. 
-  f  This  practice  was  introduced  into  Franee  by  Sc|;iiin»  uilg 
Valy  by  Cov^ciri,  and  igto  Germany  by  BiKhoflf. 
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in  interadttent  feiwm  l-n-Bpt  I  deeist — not  however  witfi- 
oiit  ejLi»esang  a  hope^  in  which  I  am  sure  mjr  medica) 
brethren  will  concur,  that,  shoulc)  Mr.  Bran^e  again 
qfsndeBcend  to  &vour  us  with  a  commentary  upon  Boer- 
baave,  he  wi|l  select  (hat  pa^sagip  in  his  work,  where, 
alluding  to  the  application  of  Chemistry  tp  Physic,  he 
emphatically  ei^claims,  ^^  Egeegia  illius  Amcilla 

JfSTy   IfOH   ALI4   PEJOR  DOMINA." 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SOIL,  CULTURE, 
CLIMATE,  AND  SEASON. 

The  facts  hitherto  collected  upon  this  subject  are^ 
SO  scanty  and  unsatisfactory,  that  I  introduce  its  con- 
sideration in  this  phure,  rather  with  a  wish  to  excite 
fiuther  enquiry,  than  with  any  hope  of  imparting  mueh 
additiooal  information. 

These  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that  Soil,  Culture, 
GUmate,  and  Season,1^  may  very  materiaHy  influence 
the  active  properties  of  a  medicinal  plant ;  while  the 
two  latter  of  these  causes  may  as  essentially  ehange*the 
type  and  character  of  a  disease,  and  modify  the  vital 
soscqptibUity  of  the  patient;  the  natives  of  the  south 
of  Ekxrope,  for  instance,  do  not  bear  bleeding,  and 
cAer  modes  of  depletion,  so  wdl  as  those  of  the  north. 
This  must  be  admitted  to  its  full  extent,  or  it  will  be 
extrcmdy  difficult  to  explain  the  contradictory  and 
even  opposite  opinions,  and  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
tcstiimmies  of  the  physicians  of  diflerent  countries, 
wkh  respect  to  the  efficacy  of  the  same  remedy,  in 
^milar  diseases. 

*  A  very  ingenious  Dissertation  has  been  lately  published  by 
M.  Virey,  on  the  *  Degeneration  of  Plants  in  foreign  soils,'  Tvhich 
he  says  tnay  depend  upon  1,  CHtMte  and  Station  \  S,  Nutriment ; 
^  CmH^i  4,  FMctUieui  MutMUm  |  5,  Hybrid  GeneraUon, 
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Thb  IirFLiTBifCB  OP  Soil  may  be  exemplified  by 
many  well  known  fiu^ts ;  thus,  strongly  smelling  plants 
lose  their  odour  in  a  sapdy  fioil,  and  do  not  again  re- 
cover it  by  transplantation  into  a  richer  one ;  a  fact 
upon  which  Rosier  founded  his  prcqiosal  for  the  im« 
proiFement  of  Rape  oil;  so  again,  no  management 
could  induce  the  Rieciia  JEgt/ptiaca  to  flower,  until 
LinnflBus  suggested  the  expediency  of  mixing  day  witb 
the  earth  in  the  pot ;  Assqfcstida  is  one  of  those  plants 
that  vary  much  according  to  station  and  soil,  not  only 
in  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  but  in  the  peculiar  nauseous 
quality  of  the  juice  which  impregnates  them,  and  Dr. 
WoodviUe  stales  that,  it  is  frequently  so  modified  Ouit 
the  leaves  aie  eaten  by  goats  ;  Gmelm  informs  us,  on 
the  authority  of  Stdler,  that  the  ^facts  of  the  Rhodo^ 
dendron  have  been  fimnd  to-  vary  materially  acoordit^ 
to  the  ^^  solum  natale;"  for  example,  that  produced 
in  a  certain  spot  has  proved  unifonnly  narcoticy  tliat  in 
another,  taihariiCy  while  asenae  of  sufibcatianhasbean 
the  oiily  symptom  occasioned  by  a  third.  Rhubarb, 
as  grown  in  En^and,  will  di£kr  greatly  in  its  purgative 
qualities^  according  to  the  soil  in  which  it  may  have 
been  cultifsled ;  that  produced  in  a  dry  gravd  beikig 
more  efficacious  than  that  which  is  reared  in  a  clayey 
one.  Dr.  Carter  in  his  account  of  the  ^^  Principal 
HospUak  of  France^  Roly,  and  Swkterland^]^  tells 
us  that  at  Nice,  the  Digitalis  is  commonly  gtiien  in 
doses  of  a  scruple  in  powder,  ot  in  that  of  haiS  an 
ounce  of  the  infusion  made  according  to  the  London- 
Pharmacopceia,  e^ery  hour,  and  without  any  sensible 
effect ;  this  fact  he  explains  by  stating  that  the  Oigi" 
taUsy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice,  is  much  smaller, 
and  is  probably  less  powerful  than  the  same  plant  as  i( 
grows  in  Englai^d. 
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Ci4if  AT)i  also  produces  a  pow«rfiil  imi^reiaioii  upon 
TcgetiMe  and  ammal  life.  It  is  probable  tbat  in  eoiuh- 
em  oeontiies  some  Yegelables  eiyoy  more  enei^getie 
pfoperties  than  in  nortb^m  climes.  The  history  of  c^um 
immediately  eoualenances  sadi  an  camion;  thus 
Egypt  produces  a  stranger  ophtm  than  any  of  tha  counr 
tries  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mediterrattean,*-JPrance^ 
thim  Ek^Iand  cnr  Germany  ;«'-and  Languedoc,  than  tha 
northern  parts  of  France; — while  Smyrna,  NaUdia, 
Alqppo,  and  Apulia,  furnish  a  juice  fiur  more  narcotic 
ihan  Languedoc :  so  again,  S^nM  by  transplantation 
finm  Andna  into  the  south  of  France  (ProTence)  asi- 
mraes  a  marked  change  in  its  physiognomy  and  yirtues^ 
ks  laaTea  are  more  obtuse,  and  its  taste  less  bitter  and 
BBoseous  dian  the  pointed  leaved  Tariety,  while  its 
eftcts  will  be  firnnd  to  be  less  purgadve.  Crucjfinjn 
pbats  d^enerate  within  the  tropics,  but  acquire  in^ 
creaaed  energies,  as  AnHicorbuties^  in  cdd  regions  i  . 

the  Memtiua  have  not  so  penetrating  an  essential  oil  in 
the  flouth  of  Europe  as  in  England  and  in  the  north  of 
IVance.  The  relative-proportions  of  gluten  vary  in  the 
wheat  of  diffiarent  countries,  and  as  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  its  quantity  greatly  predominates  over  the  other 
principles,  we  at  once  discover  the  cause  that  gives 
such  excdlence  to  the  Maccaroni  of  Italy.  Many 
species  of  plants  secrete  juices  in  warmer  regions,  which 
aie  unknown  in  their oeconomy,  in  colder  climates; 
thus  the  Ash  yields  Manna  in  Calabria,  but  loses  that 
fiM»lty  as  it  advances  towards  the  north.  The  influ'* 
ence  of  climate,  in  it^  jrdiations  to  mcHsture  and  dry-- 
ness,  upon  vegetable  productions,  is  also  worthy  of  inn 
vestigation ;  in  wet  and  cold  seasons,  our  herbage  is 
&r  less  nutritive  to  cattle,  and  we  accordingly  find  dmt 
they  are  constantly  grazing,  in  order  to  compensate  by 
quantity,  for  what  is  deficient  in  quality,  whereas  in 
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dry  aeasons,  a  larger  proportion  of  their  time  is  con- 
sumed in  rumination :  the  same  causes,  however,  that 
diminish  the  nutriUve  powers  of  plants,  frequently  in- 
crease the  energy  of  those  principles  upon  which  their 
medicinal  value  depends :  it  is  obvious  that  many  herbs 
are  more  rank  and  virulent  in  wet  and  gloomy  seasons : 
this  would  appear  to  be  a  vrise  and  provident  law,  in 
order  to  apportion  the  natural  condiment  of  the  vege^ 
table,  to  the  deteriorated  state  of  its  nutritive  elements, 
when  the  digestive  organs  must  require  more  than  the 
ordinary  stimulus  for  the  due  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions.   It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  plants, 
which  in  temperate  climates  are  merely  shrubs,  have 
been  developed  into  trees,  by  the  hot  and  humid  plains 
of  Africa  and  Ana ;  while  in  the  arid  deserts  of  Nubia 
or  in  the  frigid  plains  of  Siberia,  vegetable  life  is  con- 
fined to  stunted  shrubs  and  humble  mosses :  cold  also 
suppresses  the  colour  of  flowers,  and  indeed  even  that 
of  the  leaves,  as  is  witnessed  in  the  Cyclamen^  Ama-^ 
iranthuSy  and  Ranunculus  of  Lapland    and  Siberia* 
But  climate  not  only  modifies  the  powers  of  a  remedy 
by  influencing  its  structure  and  composition,  but  it 
renders  it  more  or  less  active,  by  increasing  or  dimi- 
nishing the  susceptibility  of  the  body  to  its  impression; 
ctfn  a  more  striking  proof  of  this  &ct  be  adduced  than 
the  well'  known  eflfects  of  perfumes  at  Rome  ?    The 
inhabitants  are  unable  to  sustain  the  strong  scent  of 
flowers  in  that  climate,  vrithout  experiencing  a  sensa- 
tion highly  oppressive,  and  which  in  some  cases  is  even 
succeeded  by  syncope,*  and  thus  realising  the  vrell 
known  line  of  the  poet, 

"  Die  of  a  Rose^  in  aromatic  pain^ 

*  Women  during  the  period  of  gestation  frequently  experience 
such  an  increased  irritahility  as  to  be  affected  even  in  England  by 
various  odours,  which  at  other  times  would  produce  no  extrar 
ordinary  impression. 
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As  I  have  been  faroured  with  some  tery  iitter^ting 
obsenrations  upon  this  subject  by  Dr.  Richard  Har^ 
rison,  who  resided  for  a  considerable  time  in  Italy,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  institute  a  satisfactory  inquiry  into 
this  curious  subject,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  introducing 
a  quotation  flrom  his  letter  to  my  readers. — ^^  You  ask 
me  what  experience  I  have  had  on  the  subject  of  cli- 
mate, as  affiscting  the  powers  and  operation  of  remedies ; 
I  haTe  no  difficulty  in  asserting  that  Narcotics  act  with 
greater  force  even  in  smaller  doses  at  Naples,  where  I 
had  the  adyantages  of  milch  experience,  than  in  Eng* 
land.  I  might  addace  as  an  example  the  Estrad  of 
Hyotcyamuiy  which,  when  given  to  the  extent  of  three 
grains  thrice  a  day,  produced  in  two  patients  a  tempo* 
rary  amaurosis,  which  disappeared  and  again  recurred 
on  the  alternate  suspension  and  administration  of  this 
medicine  ;  and  it  desenres  particular  notice  that  thede 
Tery  patients  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  simSar 
doses  of  the  same  remedy  in  England,  without  any  un* 
pleasant  result.  Now  that  this  depended  upon  an  in- 
creased susceptibility  of  the  patient,  in  the  warmer  cli- 
mate, rather  than  an  increased  power  in  the  remedy,  is 
unquestionable,  since  the  extract  which  was  adminis- 
ter^ in  Italy  had  been  procured  from  London ;  indeed 
a  high  state  of  nervous  irritation  is  the  prevalent  dis- 
order of  Naples.  I  ti*eated  several  cases  of  Epilepsy  in 
Italy  with  the  nitrate  of  silver^  and  with  complete  suc« 
cess,  while  in  England  I  certainly  have  not  met  with 
the  same  successftd  results.  During  my  residence  at 
Naples,  I  spent  some  time  in  the  island  of  Ischia,  so 
celebrated  all  over  the  continent  for  its  baths ;  many  of 
the  patients  who  were  then  trying  their  efficacy,  had 
been  attacked  by  Paralysis,  Apoplexy,  and  almost  every 
d^;ree  of  loss  of  mental  and  muscular  power,  and 
Among  them  I  certainly  witnessed  what  with  propriety 
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night  be  denominated  a  genuine  case  of  Nervous  jfyo^ 
pteSj^m    These  complaints  I  was  generally  able  to  tiaee 
to  the  abuse  of  Mercury^  whence  we  may,  I  think^ 
Tery  iSurly  conclude  that  this  metal  is  more  active  in  it# 
eflfectSy  than  in  our  own  country.    Before  I  quit  thie 
fubjecty  I  ought  to  mention  that  the  doses  of  medicinesy 
as  seen  in  the  prescriptions  and  works  of  English  Phy- 
inciansi  excite  universal  astonishment  among  the  &-» 
cul^  of  Italy.    In  fiu:t,  as  I  have  just  stated,  the  hu- 
man constitution  in  this  part  of  the  continent  is  cer* 
tainly  more  susceptible  of  nervous  impression  than  in 
England:  it  is  perfectly  true  that  flowers  or  perfumes 
in  a  chamber,  will  frequently  produce  syncope  in  per- 
sons apparently  strong  and  h^thy,  and  the  fiict  is  so 
universally  admitted,  that    the  Italians  avoid  them 
with  the  greatest  caution,'*    On  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  equally  evident  that  some  remedies  succeed  in 
cold  climates  which  produce  little  or  no  benefit  in 
warmer    latitudes.      Soon    after    the    publication  of 
the    first  edition  of  my   Pharmacologia,    I  received 
a  letter  from    Dr.  Halliday  of  Moscow,   upon  the 
subject  of  the  '^  Eau  MedicinaUj*   and  as  it  ofiera 
a  striking  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Rhododendron 
Chrjfsanthum  in  curing  the  rheumatism  of  the  North, 
whilst  in  this  country  the  plant  has  been  repeatedly 
tried  without  any  signal  proof  of  success,  I  shall  here 
subjoin  an  extract  firom  the  letter  of  my  correspondent: 
^^  In  reading  your  account  of  the  <  Eau  Medicinale^^ 
I  perceive  that,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  James  Moore, 
you  state  it  to  be  a  preparation  of  the  White  Hellebore; 
may  I  be  allowed  to  suggest  the  probability  of  its  being 
made  firom  the  leaves  of  the  Rhododendron  Chrjfsan* 
Iftaim  9   for  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  effects  of  the 
French  medicine  are  precisely  those  which  are  experi- 
enced from  an  infusion  of  the  above  plant,  which  the 
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SriNttiMa  Ittid  RuMiam  regard  abait  inOdlible  spedfie 
in'tte  cmre  of  chtonio  riMfuinatidm  and  gout^  and  jRrom 
«riuch  I  myself,  as  well  as  otlier  phyricians  in  Riunia, 
l»?e  witnessed  the  m6Bt  deflirabki  and  deetded  eifectft, 
iriKnerer  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  admrni^ler  the  re^ 
nedjr  with  eohfidence  and  eouragej  We  hat^  aaldani 
given  it  in  any  othei"  ibnn  o(r  dose  than  that  adopted 
by  the  Siberians  th^mselteft^  which  is  to  inftis^  in  a 
warm  place,  generally  near  a  ftirnace  and  dttring  the 
idght,  two  drachms  of  the  Ae6h  leaves  in  about  'twelve 
eanees  of  boiling  watery  taking  care  that  the  liquid 
never  boils.  This  dose  is  to  be  taken  in  the  morning 
upba  an  empty  stomachy  and  during  its  tianseadng 
eperatkHi)  which  genetidty  commences  wUbin  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  it  has  been  swaHowed^  neither  solida 
nor  liquids  of  any  description  are  allowed  $  after  an  in« 
terval  of  three  or  four  hours,  I  have  seert  the  patient 
obtain  a  copious  and  black  foetid  stool,  and  get  up  fiee 
fiom  pain.  Should  it  haippen  that  the  patient  does  not 
lecdver  fiom  the.  first  ddse,  another  is  administered  on 
the  succeeding  day,  and  I  have  known  it  to  be  taken 
lor  dniee  days  in  succession^  when  the  s^erest  fits  of 
gout  have  been  removed.*  Is  it  not  then  probable 
chat  some  cunning  Frenchman  has  availed  himself  of 
<Ua  Siberian  q)ecific,  and  concentrated  it  in  such  a 
fimn,  as  to  defy  all  the  learned  to  find  it  out?  *' 

Dr.  Halliday  adds,  '*  Tlie  Siberians  denominate  the 
leaves  of  this  plant,  when  inftised  in  water,  Intoxicating 
Tea ;  and  a  weaker  infusion  is  in  daily  use,  especially 
finr  treating  their  fiMghbours,  just  as  the  Europeans  dd 
Willi  lea  ftom  Chlnaf" 


*  Thk  plant  was  first  described  by  Gmelm  is  hb  tUttL  jttvrML 
W.  Itl.  it  has  obtained  a  place  in  the  Edinburgh  PfaamsicapsuA 
Bwida  the  effects  statdl  bj  Dr.  Halliday,  it  is  said  by  dtlTereoi 
iedMirs  to  excite  a  pecsliifr  creeping  sensation  in  the  pained  part^ 
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'  Bdbre'We  <(titi  ibe  conaidentdon  of  Cliliuile^  as  b«#ig 
eapoUe  of  influencing  the  actiyity  of  a  nm^edfy  t\^ 
^nporUnt  fact  should  not  be  oyerlooked,  that  i^  Indus 
fwi  otber  colbnies  of  sioaular  temperature,  Mercurial 
Medidnes,  m  order  to  ppoduoe  their  bjeaefioial  effeet% 
fVHiUire  to  be  edmimaiered  to  an  extent  which  would 
lirove  ideetmctive  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  island. 
.•  But  of  aU  the  circuinsta»:e8  that  produce  the  greatest 
ehange  in  the  aspect,  Ha  well  as  in  the  Tirtueb  of  the 
Te^elaUe  creation^  is  Coi«irf  VATiojr,  which  may  either 
destroy  the  medicinal  {nrop^ties  of  a  pknt^  or  raise  in 
It  new  and.  most  viduable  qualities :  cultiiation  con* 
feits  single  into  double  flowers,  by  deteloping  tke 
stanens  into  petals^  a  dbange  which  in  many  cases 
dbstroys  their  efficacy,  as  in  the  camoniile,  A^Ukenm 
Ncbiii9 ;  fbr^ '  since  all  the  Ttrtues  of  this  flower  reside 
in  the  disc  florets,,  it  is  of  course  greatly  deCeKidrated 
by  being  converted  into  the  double-flowered  varietgf.; 
by  the !  operation  of  grafimg  extraordinary  changes 
may  also  be  prodoiced ;  OliYier^  in  his  trayeb,  infinuf 
us  .that  si  BotiMastickej  having  all  the  qualities  of  th(U 
resm^  except  its  consistence,  which  is  that  of  tuKpeii^ 
liWst  is  procured  by  engrafting  the  Lentisk  on  the 
tlhUn  Turpentine  tree. 

i  Bnffbn  states  that  our  wheat  is  a  fiu:titiou8  produjb* 
tion  rai^^ed  to  ttsi  piBsenit  condition  by  the  art  of  .agri* 
ciilturci  M»  Viiey  *  observes,  that  by  supparedttng  the 
growth  :of  one  part  of  It  plant  we  m^y  reipectiTely  giv^ 
f toe  to  an  incretofd developement  in  others}  thus  tUt 
si^me*  vegetables  rendiered  eunuchs^  or  ail9  dqf^rived.df 
seeds  by  obliteration,  and  only' propagate  thenvdms 
byraite?  V  such  a  conditipr\  19  frequently  produced  by 
c;ultHre,  cpntiaued  through  a  long  suqceasion.  of  gene- 

^         ■■  I  '    ■       ■  .  »  I        ■ ■  11        ^  ^  ■  i»  .     ■■  ,m 

'"*  J[ourlial  Complementatrc  du  Diet,  des  Sciences  MedicaleSi 
io'm:  li! 
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1^^ ;  1^  j»  the  'CS96  wiib  jdke  Bammay  Sugur  Ganef 
vfii  iHli^r:  frjuuu  that  ha;?e  ^prefuUy  b^en  p»a4e  to  de« 
f«itef(V.^b)^#^e9<rf'jP9arsfrom  their  <mgiiial  typeSy 
1^4  l#Vii|g'  beeD  continually  tifuispUnted  by  slipa^ 
mkeilB^.-.Or  ropta,  ^  A^^gtb  only  profNigate  iheinaelveB 
in  this  Mna^y^  wtelfeby  the  roots,  2^  those  pf  th^  cojoomon 
pofilj^  bocfooie  inordioa)ely  develgpe^ly  drawii^  to 
themselYes  the  succulenee  aj^  nutrition  originally  po»* 
aessed  by  the  berries.  It  seems  probable  that  we  may 
thus  have  lost  many  vegetable  species ;  the  Tuberes  of 
Pliny,  fisr  exaiiiljle^  are  supp6ifed  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Kiy^t.(0  kftye  been  intermediate  productioQ^  formed 
daring  the  advancement  of  the  Almond  to  the  Peach| 
or  in  other  words  that  they  were  swollen  almonds  or 
oapvfiect  peaches;  jf  thiis  conjecture  be  admitted,*  it 
inll  ^j^ain  the,  fiu;t  stalled  by  Columella,  that  tha 
peac^  foofleggod  ddetqrious  ^jualitiea  when  it  was  first 
iatro^lji^ed  fxom,  Persia  inta  tha  Roman  Epipir^.  If 
tbm  be  any  ^hp  fed  pceptical  upon  the  subject  of 
gttch  jpetaHMBphoses,;  let  him  visit  th^  fairy  bowers  of 
Uocupiihtii^  an4  bo  will  there  perceive,  that  l^er  mtigic 
VM^d  has  nqt  ccily  •  converted  the  tougb^  coriaceous 
covcrif^  of  1^  Almond  into  the  soft  and  melting  flesh 
ef  the  Peacl^  but  that  by  her  spells,  the  soiur  Sloe  has 
npened  j^iMo  the  ddicious  Plum,  and  the  austere  Grab 
of  our  woods  into  the  Golden  Pippin ;  that  this  again 
his  been  mad^  \o  sport  in  endless  variety,  emulating  in 
beauty  of  form  and  colour,  in  ej^uberance  of  fertility, 
sad  us  richness  of  flavour,  the  xarer  productions  of 
ymmat  nig^Ba,  and  mone  propitious  climalns  i  In  our 
colinaiy  v^etables  the  same  progressive  amelioriitio^ 
sad  advancement  may  be  tmced  $  thus  has  the  acrid 
and  disagceeable  Apium  graveolens  been  changed  into 
ddicious  Celerjfj  and  the  common  G>/^ivorl,  by  cultui^ 
continued  through  many  ages,  appeal^  under  the  im^ 
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firoted  and  more  use^  forms  of  Cabbage,  SairOjr,  aiui^ 
Cauliflower.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the^ 
alimentary  and  medicinal  virtues  are  frequently  in 
cIppoBitidn  to  each  other,  and  that  While  cnltrralsoff 
improves  the  former,  it  equally  diminishes  the  latter  j 
I*  shall  have  occasion  to  oflfer  some  additional  facts  upotf 
this,  curious  subject,  under  the  consideration' of  Aeflei^ 
tlstiracifve  i  see  Note  at  p.  145. 


THE  IGNORANT  PREPARATION 
'  AND  FRAUDULENT  ADULTERATION  OF* 

MEDICINES. 

The  cii'cumsrtaMes  comprehended  aiidef  this  heeil 
Certainly  desefve  td'  be  ranked  amongst  the  moie  power* 
fhl  causes,  which  ha'^e  tfpenited  in  afi^ctii^  the  repu«« 
tation  of  many  itiedidihal  substances.  The  Pemvian 
iBark  fell  into  total  discredit  in  the  year  1779,  from  its 
iti^biKty  to  cure  the  agife ;  and  it  was  afterwanb  dis^* 
covered  tlo  have  been  adulterated  livlth  baA^  of  an 
mferior  sptecies  i  indei^  Sydenham  spekks  6f  the  aditt 
feratiM!  f»f  thiA  substance  before^  the  year  1678 ;  he  telhr 
US  that  he  had  never  used  to  exceed  two  drachma  of 
Cinchona  ih  (he  cilfe  of  any  intermittent,  btft  that  of 
Kite  the  drxig  Mras  so  inert,  rotteil,  and  adulterated,'  it 
became  necessary  to  iticrease  its  dose'  to  one,  two,  or 
three  ounces.  The  siibjett  h  copiods  and  full  of  imJ 
p6rtance.  and  I  have  fsAten  considerable  pains  to  cot^ 
lect  Very  fitlly,  th^  Vsiriotid  modes  in  #hich  6ur  renlk^es 
iv6  thiis  deprived  of  their  most  vaMable  propeHies,- and* 
CO  suggest  the  best  tests  by  which  such'  frauds  may  be 
discovered.  Very  few  practitioners  have  an  idea  of  the 
^Ibrming  extent  to  ^hich  this  nefarious  practice  is  carJ 
fied^  or  of  the  systematic  manner  in  which  it  is  con-^ 
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dueled  c  ibexe  eaa  be  no  doobt  but  that  thesiqihiiC]^ 
mkm  of  medkiiieB  htm  been  t>raetti^  in.degree  in  all 
ages,*  but  die  refi]»aiieiits  of  cheaiiatry  have  enabled 
tlie  mftDofiictniera  of  tbe  present  day,  not  only  to 
ezecnte  these  frauds  widi  greater  address,  but  unfortuf 
natdj,  at  the  same  time,  to  vend  them  with  less  chance 
<rf*d^ection»  It  will  be  scarcely  credited,  when  I  affim^ 
that  many  hundred  persons  are  supp^Mti^  in  this  metror 
pedis  by  the  ar(  of  adulterating  drugs,  besides  a  number 
<»f  women  and  children  who  find  ample  employment 
and  ejccellent  profit  in  eounterjeiting  Cochineal  with 
colonred  dough.  Isinglass  with  pieces  of  bladder  and 
the  diied  skin  of  soles,  and  by  filUog  up  with  pow- 
dered Sassafiras  the  holes  whif  |i  a^e  bored  in  spice  and 
nutmegs,  fijr  the  purpose  of  plundering  their  essential 

THE  UNSEASONABLE  COLLECTION  OF  • 
VEGETABLE  REMEDIES. 

Vegetable  phy«<dogy  has. demonstrated,  that  during 
Sl»  piognesa  of  Tegelation  most  remarkably  changes 
occur  in  succession,  in  the  chemical  composition,  as 
well  aft  in  the  sensiUe  qudtties  of  a  jdant ;  time  will 
not  allow  me  to  be  prcnfigal  of  examples,  tak^  thei^ 
fyte  one  which  is  familial*  and  striking^^-^the  aromatic 
and  qricy  qualities  of  the  unexpanded  flowers  o£  the 
Caryopkyllus  Aromaticus  (Cloves)  are  well  known  to 
prery  Body,  but  if  the  flower7bud  be  fully  developed 

*  Pr.  Mur^t  in  his  *♦  Short  view  of  Frauds  and  Ahuses/' 
(A.D.  16M)  char^  the  Apothecary  witli  '*  felsifying  Medicines;'* 
••  They  shewed  the  Censors/'  says  {le,  "  Myrties  Uave»  for  Senna ; 
a  Bimier  for  a  Parger;  Muskroomt  rubbed  over  with  chalk  for 
Ugmries  ffeml&ek  for  Paony^  Sheep' $  Ittngn  for  Fox's  lungs  \  aoil 
the  bone  of  an  Ox*f  htarl,  for  that  of  a  Stag's  heart. 
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it  loses  time  propertied  ahbgother,.  itnd  the  fhniof  die 
tree  is  not  in  the  least  ctegree  tUPonttRtc;  so  th#  biiPfitil^ 
of  Pimento,  when  they  come  to  ftiU  imttnillyy  losfe  cAM' 
tth)Biatic  wannth  aiid  acquife  e  flavour  ^ary'lftttdigiMi^ 
to  that  of  Juniper.  Th6  €6iekkn£m  ihiiufmdkrMSftft 
rtted  as  another  example  in  which  the  TAeditli^  pt^ 
fierties  of  the  Tegetable  are  endtely  changed  ^tolflig  tfafe 
tuxtural  pix^ess'bf  its  derelopement.  S^  aled  /^ipif^ 
ifaied  Juices^  under  the  aiticle  Exiraft.  f 


THE  OBSCURITY  WHICH  HAS  ATTEHOtSD 
THE  OPERATION  OP  COMPOUND 

MEDICINES. 

«. 

It  is  evident  that  the  fallacies  to  which  our  obeei^ 
yations  and  experience  are  liable  with  respect  to  the 
efficacy  of  certain  bodies,  as  remedies,  must  be  neces- 
sarily multiplied  when  such  bodies  are  exhibited  in  a 
state  of  complicated  combination,  since  it  must  be 
always  difficult,  and  often  impossible;  to  ascldfipin  to 
^wbich  ingredient  thfe  efifects  pnktdced  ought  ^tfe:at«Hf 
buted*  .;:/.-..» 

How  many  frivolous  substances  have  ii>oitf*tlnti  dMi8e 
•alone  gained  a  diare  of  credit,  which  belongisd  ex4:dtf- 
fiively  to  the  medicinies  with  which  they  hifppmed^  to 
be  accidentally  administered  ?  ^     Numetou^  4ie>  ifee 

*  The  editors  of  the  American  Medical  Hecordcr  (\p\.  I,  p.  47 1), 
ill  descanting  upon  the  efficacy  of  Prussic  Acid,  ^y  gravely  >&> 

^martr,  tbut  they  are  acquainted  with  a  lady,  subject  to  l^y^eric 
affections,  Mho  aUvaj/s  derives  relief  from  a  dose  of  Ch^rjvt 
BrandV,  in  which  Peach  kemeh  have  been  digested;  the  sliinv* 
I  us  of  the  brandy  then  goes  for  nothing  with  these  blockhe^s ! 
Zimmerman  not  unaptly  compares  a  iiiau  who  is  intoxicated  wuth 

"^  favourite  opinion,  to  a  pa^^iouulc  lovcr^  who  (fees  and  heskrs 
nothing  but  his  mistress. 


MCamples  wliiclf  1  iliigiEl  addttc«  in  pro^  of  >thi»m88ei& 
^m;  di«hifll0iy«f  Befltonr*  ?wottId  in  itMlf  fiirqnba 
Mtato^ittrildftgf  ^dmoe,  in4^^  the  repirtadoii  of  diip 
abMffd  mbsCance  wmi  fkmintaiiMd  muah  longer  tlMm>k 
otlierwise  woiiM  have  bden,  by.ils  exhibition  himmr 
been  flequ^idy  accoKipftiiied  wfth  that  of  move  active 
articles.  IMbnaitles,  for  instance^  extols  the  ettcacy  of 
the  Betoar  as  a  vermifiige,  but  he  states  that  it  should 
be  mixed  with  the  se^s  <^  Wormwood.  Besides,  in 
the  exuberance  of  mixtiife,  ceitaiki  re-acti^ns  and  im« 
pOrtant  changes  are  mutually  produced,  by  M^ifch  th^ 
identity  of  the  ori^nal  ingredients  is  destroyed;  but 
this  subject  will  be  introduced  for  discussion  in  the 
first  part  of  the  Phannacologia. 

The  practice  of  mixing  together  di0erent  medicinaS 
svbstatices,  so  as  to  form  one  remedy,*  may  boast  of 
fery  ancient  origin,  for  most  of  the  prescriptions  which 
hare  descend^  from  the  Greek  physicians  are  of  thl6 
description ;  the  uncertain  and  Tague  results  of  such  H 
practice  i^pear  also  to  have  been  earty  felt,  and  ofteh 
condonned,  and  even  Brasistra^s  <leclairaed  with  great 
warmth  against  the  complicated  medicines  which  Were 

■■  ■  ■  ■  .    ■  ■    T  ■  ■<     ■  ■■■!.■  'l        l'      I  J. 

*  BasoAR,  0tiai  P4i*zater».  Permit  a  destroyer  of  peisioii^)  A 
oMf  bid  Goacretioo  formed  in  the  bodies  of  land  animals.  Several 
of  them  were  formeHy  highly  celebrated  for  their  medicinal  vir- 
tues; they  were  considered  as  powerful  Ahxipharmict^t  in  so  mucti 
so,  that  other  medicines,  possessed  of  alcxipharmic  powers.  Were 
cAed  Bes^oriftVv:  so  efficacious  were  these  substances  former)^ 
r^ndored  IhA  tliey  were  bonght  Jfbr  ten  times  tl^eir  weight  ot' 
gvM;  '  AvenjUMnr,  aa  Ambtan  physician,  who  pntclucd  at  SeviHe 
ia  9pabi  about  the  year  One  ThotMand,  first  necommendcd  it  in 
aMdicine.  A  composition  of  Bezoar  with  absorlMmt  powers,  hA 
bren  extensively  used  under  the  name  of  Gmeotgne  powder,  and 
€€tc0igne^s  Bafii  but  the  real  bezoar  was  rarely  used  on  this  oc^ 
tasion;  Gypsum,  or  pipe-blay  ^ng^cd  with  ox-gall,  proved  ale^ 
expensive  ingredient  .    « 
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«diiuiU8C6red  in  his  Ume ;  the  greater  number  €>i  these 
compoaiiras  present  a  mass  of  inOet^gnious  mmtenMlflf 
put  together  without  any  apiNmnt  order  or  intentkm ; 
indeed  it  would  almost  appear  as  if  they  reg^nkd  a 
in^<»l  fcMWUla  as  a  problem  in  PermuUUi^ny  the  only 
object  of  which  was  to  discover  and  assign  the  nnmbcir 
of  changes  that  can  be  made  in  any  given  number  of 
things,  all  different  from  each  other. 

At  the  same  Ume  it  must  in  justice  be  aUoWed,  that 
.some  of  the  earlier  physicians  entertained  just  notioaa 
tirith  rqgard  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  combinati^m,  al* 
ihou^  their  knowledge  of  the  suliject  wa9  of  coume 
extremely  limited  and  imperfect* 

Oribasius*  recommends  in  high  terms  certain  com^ 
bmationa  of  Evacuant  and  fioborani  medicines,  and 
the  remarks  qf  Albxandbh  TraliiIAMus  on  a  re^ 
medy  which  be  exhibited  in  paralysis,  serve  to  shew 
that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  certain 
substances  lose  their  efficacy  when  they  stimulate  th^ 
bowels  to  eyces$,  for  he  cautions  us  against  adding  -a 
greater  proportion  of  Scam^nony  to  it ;  many,  he  ob- 
eerres,  thiid^  that  by  so  doing,  they  increase  the  force 
jof  the  medicine,  whereas  in  fact  they  make  it  useless^ 
by  carrying  it  immediately  through  the  bowels,  instead 
of  sufieriiig  it  to  remain  and  be  conveyed  to  the  remote 
parts. 

In  modern  Eurppe,  the  same  attachment  to  luxuri- 
jmcy  of  composition  has  been  transmitted  to  our  owi) 
times  I  there  are  several  prescriptions  of  Huxham  ex^ 

*  Oaiba8iu»,  tk  native  of  Sar^cs,  lived  ia  the  fourth  century  ^ 
Jie  was  the  frieod  and  favourite  of  \he  Emperor  Juliaiit  under 
■whom  he  had  great  authority,  and  acquired  considcn^ble  wealthy 
It  would  be  well  for  the  profession  of  Physic,  and  for  the  public, 
if  crowned  hcads^  generally  evinced  as  much  discrimination  in  th^ 
appointment  and  patronage  of  physicians. 


tanij  which,  contain  more  than  Jour  hundred  ingire^i^ 
/cota.  I  have  already  observed  that  all  e:[^traTagaiii 
.sjfsteina  tend^  in  the  course  of  timi^,  to  introduce  prao* 
ticea  of  ap  .c^ppsite  kind ;  ttyia  truth  finds  another 
jNnrerful  illustration  in  the  history  of  medicinal  con^ 
bination,  and  it  becomes  a '  serious  question^  which  it 
win  be  my  duty  tp  discu^  whether  the  disgust  so 
justly  excited  by  the  pofy^pharmacy  of  our  predeqes* 
901%  may  not  have  induced  the  physician  of  the  pra* 
sent  day  to  cany  his  ideas  of  simplicity  too  far ^  so  afi 
to  neglect  and  lose  the  advantages  which  in  many 
cases  beyond  all  doubt  may  be  obluned  by  scientific 
combinations.  <^To  those^?  says  Sir  A.  Crichton^ 
,"  who  think  that  the  Science  of  Medicine  is  improved 
by  an  affected  simplicity  in  prescribing^  I  would  re* 
niarfc,  that  modem.pharmacopoeias  are  shorn  so  nmch 
ef  did  and  approved,  receipts,*  an  account  of  their 
beings  extraordinary  compoundS|  as  to  be  abnpst  uselei9» 
in  some  cases»'* 

In  the  year  1799,  Dr^  Fordycb,  in  a  valuable  papcar 
published  in  the  second  volume  pf  the  Transactions  of 
the  Medical  Society,  investigated  this  subject  with 
much  perspicuity  and  success :  unfortunately,  however, 
this  memoir  terminates  with  the  investigation  of  similar 
remedies,  that  is  to  say,  of  those  which  produce  upon 
the  body  similar  effects,  and  he  is  entirely  silent  upon 
the  advantages  which  may  be  obtained  by  the  com* 
bination  of  those  medicines  which  possess  differeniy 
or  even  opposite  qualities;  it  must  be  also  remenw 
beied  that  at  the  time  this  memoir  was  composed  by 
its  eminent  author.  Chemistry  had  scarcely  extended 
its  illuminating  rays  into  the  recesses  of  physic.  Under 

*  Three-foorths  at  least  of  the  Quack  Mbdicin  es  of  the  present 
i^y  are  remedies  of  this  description,  and  are  compounded  accord- 
ing to  such  receipts. 


iis  HisTomcAL  ixt^oiAjction. 

"finch  circumstances,  I  anr  induced  to  undertake  the 
^ardboustaf^k  of  inquiring  into  the  sererid  relations  in 
^^hiich  each  article  of  a  compound  formula  may  be  ad- 
Vantagiedusljr  situated  with  inspect  to  tfafe  odiers  ^  anA 
1  am  ftrther  encouraged  in  this  investigation,  by  a 
'itonviction  of  its  practical  importance,  as  well  as  by 
^ling  that  it  has  hitherto  never  received  the  share  of 
attention  tifhich  it  merits.  ^'  I  think/*  says  Dr.  PoweD, 
"^  it  m^y  be  asserted,  widiout  fear  of  contradQction, 
^hait  no  inedicine  compounded  of  five  or  six  simple 
articles,  has  hitherto  had  its  powers  examined  'In  a 
Vational  manner."  If  (his  attempt  should  be  the  meiais 
^of"  directing  the  attention  of  iutui^  practitioners  to  th^ 
'subject,  and  tfaeneby  of  rendering  the  Art  of  Cbmposi- 
*tion  more  efficient,  by  placing  it  upon  the  permaneift 
basis  of  science,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  profitably  de* 
voted  my  time  and  attention  to  the  most  useful  of  all 
"medical  subjects.  Res  est  maximi  momenti  in  arte 
tnedendiy  cum^  Formula  in  se  consideratOy  possit  esse 
projicto  mortis  vel  vitas  sententia.^ 
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uedum  quo  prosini,  qnodammodo  oslendere  et  expimnare  poitinl.^* 
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MedBdiUBl  SubfttMitetf  alg  thos^  bodiet^  Which,  bf 
dOe  adiliinis^!iktio%  are  tef>able  €>f  prodtlcitig  cerCaciii 
dMngeft  in  the  coAdilioil  6f  Ae  Uviti^  systeni)  whereby 
its  mofMd  aetkniiK  may*  ber  ehCiiely  l«noted,  oi^  fldtaa^ 
tagec^iisty  eoAtioUed/  /j 

.  Ifi  adiq>tittf  this  d^finitiott  We  mtefltiondly  ^xduikP 
Osoi&6  idiiiientary  sdbstances  which  are  more  immie^ 
dbuely  stibflertiebt  W  the  diij^KMt  of  K4,  cdid  to  th^' 
^efMdr  of  l)mi!  di«urMl  waste,  Whkh  the  exercise  of  its 
fhiitetkm^wifi^fitablf oecariotid.  ^    t< 

It  has  bctm  geiteraBf  ^  snprp^idfffti,  thai'  «tibstffi<MM 
whos^  a{^UcatioA  does*  not  prddUce  any  sensible  w^ 
tkm  upon  the  healthy  system,  cannot  possess  medicinn^ 
etiergy ;  wad,  0)1  the  contrary,  that  those  bodied  which' 
occasion  an  appaitetit  eflbct  in  h^tb,  mnM  neceesari^ 
proye  actire  tn  the  cttre  or  palhation  t>f  disease.  Under 
certain  limitations  we  may  {)erhap8  venture  to  asseht  to 
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this  general  proposition ;  but  it  cannot  be  too  forcibly 
or  too  frequently  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  me« 
dical  practitioner,  that  Medicines  are  fiequentljf  bui 
relative  ajgrnl^^^pcodlicing  theii  dESictk  Joi  reference 
only  to  the  state  of  the  liying  frame ;  we  must  therefore 
concur  with  Sir  Gijbert  Blane  m  stating,  that  the  vir* 
tues  of  Medicines  cannot  be  fairly  essayed^  nor  benefi- 
cially ascertained,  by  trying  their  eflSH:ts  on  sound  sub- 
jects, because  that  parfictilaF  morbid  condition  does 
not  exist  which  they  may  be  exclusively  calculated  to 
renibfte^*  thtts"  in'  certain  states  tjf  debimyj  -^im^ikay 
excite  the  system  when  languid,  by  their  sympathetic 
influence  upon  the  py^mcp'vf^,'  while  in  a  robust  con- 
dit^Qii,of-the.bpdy9.  ^  fiflfecjts.  oC  the  sfmje  ws^^  fwy 
be* wholly  inappreciable.^^  ♦>  a  <. . . .  i .  .. ..  a  • 

The  Modus  Operandi  of  remedies,  or  the  general 
principle  upon  which  they  -cfiect  salutary  changes  in 
the  morbid  states  of  the  body,  is  involved  in  conside- 

qg«^^§ti^  ^  scienti%^B$rQver9^^  It  Mm4d#eQBi^ 
^,  tb^ipcQ^d^    ii9{|rec«iQj»  pfi  h  tetm^  nmy  44!)^!fHi4 

liffmM^foiimi^^^       orf  vHal  ogm^  i  W  il^ 

the  sanative  impulse  uius  occasion^.  4l9y;j^t^earb^Ab^ 
Ml|it^^ii;JMatiye;*-^Pi^nMti*y^  ;0r  Seedpda^  {^r^i'Mal, 
or  Q^fief^lt^Dire^  Ov.Syi^p^ltli^tJbt; ;^^^Kmii|ent^ joq 
XdLD^iem  »*7-7lbf ^  certain  pui^tijv^  .wiU^i^fttfpi^a  iah 

may  therefore  be  justl^r-CQ^id^r^t^^^Ad^^Pff^-f^t^Bte) 
lliltt^ii^iwetifii^i  %\fkit!!^r^tt^-g!^fm9^  Air  tlleir 

s^ficeH^  n^jBKtiim  stfitffrof  the  Umig  ^yDlenij  ni^y  viri^ 
^nal  tnuh  be  denominc^^  relati^d  In  tM^  op^^f^tifkii^ 
Ttejt^ilfte  obvious  effect pf  a  remedy  tn^yeffjbfir  (Iqwn4 
i^jpim  iUkxPrimary^  or  M^nitBiS^ondarji-Bwi  ibqa* 


■     Mm  'I      ■■ 


^  *  Media^  I^ogU,  Edit.  Sad,  f .  91^ 
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HeanX  j^wmrioii,  will  at  oacei>e'sppueBt  by  in^tecti 
ing  ihe  dif^ram  whioh  exJiibiU  cbe  claBsiticatiQn  of 
diaretiG  Baedicines ; .  tbe  same  scheioe  will  also  shew 
thai  remedies  raay  be  toeal  or  gene/rat  m  tbeir  e&cts, 
and  nwix  exule  an  action  in  djstaot  prgaiw,  either  bj 
catqing  the  circulatti:^  oia«9,  and  being  thus  biou^( 
into  eoa/utxt  with  their  textures  (—by  f}ccaBio|ii^  an 
iD>|Hil*e  conveyed  tbroiij^  die  nervous  system,— or  l^y 
exciui^  8  local  impresaion  ajwn  tbe  stomach  and 
frimm  -oto^  and  thus  aroiiH)ng  t^eir  eneii^es  through 
tkw  mysterious  medium  of  syB^wtbetic  *  G<Hnmtmic»* 
li«iu 

Tbat  eeruin  bo^«s  are  cap^le  of  «v»diqg  the  assi^ 
milatiiig  Danctionst  and .  (^  enlMii^,  nn^hang^ ,  ifitfli 
the  circnlaling  eumnt,  either  through  the  biandi«»of 
dw  thttvcicfduet,  or  of  the  M»a /N>rtoruin,  is  i^  &cb 
«hi^  admits  of  ckewical  dqnMnstration  ;  mauy  pf  th^ 
■UbsUae  saiu  are  thus  codTejy^  .to  tba  kjdntQr^  an4 
Ml4««nMed,fWiiutbe  bloodt^itaTeesela,  pie  to  b^ 
WMty.<^leMad.in  the  urine  by ^tprtqnikte  r«^MU»i 
)  hai^;nw4»  tuatyj  expwineats  up«a  thia  subject,  apA 
am  prqM(«d  W.  state  soiae  iWbs  vtn^  B^y.|>lf^^4* 
««t»UMi  the  ocot^onsj  Wde.<^  sucb  bodi«»«B  mcdi* 

*  Tbe  term  igm/tthg  tus  often  been  objected  to,  ss  being  too 
iganUtie!  it  is  cert&inlj  «  meUphoi  taken  from  sn  aSectioiLof 
tiK  Rund,  bnt,  as  Sir  (Gilbert  Blaiie  verj  Jnatl;  remarks,  tbe  im- 
part «f  woris  ouf^t  either  to  be  aMained  cooTmtiaaally  aceord- 
iag  to  a  detnition,  or  to  be  adbered  to  in  the  seme  affixed  to  ill>j 
jri"  M7«he,  "  is  notmeaati 
pothesij,  but  that  motnal 
rapid  B>  ID  wme  tnttea^ 


4ti,Tf.  1C9.'  In  tbe  presdit  work,  I  nWi  the  reader  to  ludentanib 
At  tenn  rgmpMOtg,  wherever  it  nta;  occur,  lit  confoffiMiy  wltt  ttw 
abcrve  dentntidii* 


\9k  bH  tAe  'd^iilAttONi 
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cihefl;  SotA^  «0^ntial  ofilfl^  particular  bUter  pHhciples,* 
ahd  certain  colouring  matter,  f  seem  also  capable  of 
passing  the  barrierd  of  digestion,  and  of  circulating  to 
the  remote  parts  of  the  body ;  Mercury^  and  seTeral  of 
khe  other  metals,  would  likewise  appear^  undet  ^^rlaiit 
circumstances,  to  possess  a  similar  priTilege^  atid  ike 
former  to  be  able  moreover  to  fiu;ilitate  the  abeoipttdn 
of  other  bodies  with  which  it  may  be  associated^  as  1 
diall  hereafter  more  fiiUy  exempliiyi 

In  some  instances,  the  medicinal  body  und^i^fdea  « 
partial  decomposition  by  the  digestive  organs,  in  iratH 
sitUf  by  which  some  of  its  constituents  escape  into  the 
circulatioit,  while  the  others  are  completely  digested, 
ami  converted  into  ohyle  |  this  occurs  with  saline  eom*^ 
pounds  into  Urbieh  vegetable  acids  enter  as  constituents^ 
See  Ifotofsos  Acetat.  It  is  also  stated  in  th^  history 
of  Diluents,'  diat  there  is  reason  to  belicfve  that  Waiet 
may  under  particular  circumstances  suflfer  de^omposi^ 
tion,  luid  transfer  its  eiemtots  fbr  the  formatter  of  new 
compounds^  fumishiiig  osygeri  to  some,  and  hyitogcn 
to  others*  There  is  likewise  resason  to  suppose^  that  in 
particular  condhions  of  th^  digestive  funetiotftSi  a  fe« 
medy  may  be  at  once  rendered  ineft  by  its  etitifie  d^* 

9ompo6ition4 

'  *  Cttchieum^  SquSU^  and  many  otiter  vegetable  diuretics,  are  of 
ittid  nature. 

,  I .  The  Indian  Fie,  {€detu$  Opuntia^  T^hen  eaten,  renders  the 
urine  of  a  bloody  colour. 
>  Rhubarb  has  likewise  an  effect  upcuir  the  colour  of  this  secretion^ 

X  This  is  probably  the  reason  of  many  bodies  producing  but 
little  effect  upon  the  inferior  aninoals.  The  vegetable  eaters  ace 
cortainly  kn  aifected  by  vegetable  poisons  than  those  aoimabivhe 
eiclaaively  live  upon  animal  substances:  it  is  tiiusi  that  a  rabbit 
caa  take  a  very  large  doee  of  opium  without  any  ill  effects,  while 
half  the  same  quantity  would  poison  a  dog.  It  is  a  curioas  &cty 
that  a  sound  horse  can  take  a  very  considerable  portion  of  opium 
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That  an  impression  made  upon  the  stomkch  by  a 
mediciiMd  agent,  should  be  the  means  of  exciting  an 
action  iti  the  distant  parts  of  the  machine,  will  not 
vppear  extraonlinary  when  we  consider  how  uniyersal 
a  sympathy  and  control  this  central  organ  exercises 
ofer  erery  function  of  the  body ;  imbued  with  exquisite 
ind  diTersified  sensibiUties,— subjected  to  the  first  and 
coanest  impressions  of  our  various  ingesta, — stretched' 
occasionally  to  an  enormous  extent  by  the  unrestricted* 
indulgence  of  appetite,— ^listurbed  by  the  passions,— 
exhausted  by  volition,  and  debilitated  by  intense  think'* 
ing ;  in  short,  assailed  by  numerous  fties  from  mlhaut; 
and  harassed  by  various  revolutions  from  within^  can 
we  feel  surprised  that  the  aberrations  of  thid  viseus 
should  give  origin  to  the  greater  number  of  maladies 
with  which  we  are  afflicted,  or  that  those  medicihal 
appti(»Uons  should  be  effisctive  that  are  directed  for 
their  cure,  through  the  medium  of  its  sympathies  ? 

A  dose  of  ipecacuan,  by  excitii^  the  stomachy  will 
■bale  boA  the  force  and  velocity  of  the  heart  in  its 


'■^^ 


vidi  impnottj,  but  if  he  be.  weakeaed  by  pveivious  dinemy^  1^ 
itroog  purgatives,  or  by  excessive  bleeding,  he  is  speedily  des- 
troyed by  a  much  less  dose ;  (See  Braey  Qarke'B  Reformed  Phar* 
mmempmafoT  HoTBet,)  In  this  latter  case,  does  it  not  appear  that 
the  fatal  resnlt  depends  upon  the  fact  of  the  digestive  organs  hav- 
ing been  disabled,  by  debility,  from  eJBRscting  that  decomposiUoa 
by  vhich  nader  ordinary  circumstances,  tiie  drug  is  disaimed  of 
its  potency  ?  What  important  lights  might  not  be  obtained  by  the 
iastitntion  of  a  series  o£  well  devised  experiments  upon  the  com- 
pBnti\e  effects  of  medicinal  bodies  upon  man  and  other  animals  ? 
The  Phynologist  has  thus  availed  himself  of  the  resources  of  the 
camparative  anatomist,  and  I  feel  persuaded,  that  results  equally 
bflarficial  to  science  would  follow  a  similar  inquiry  in  rdatiou  to 
the  apenlioa  of  medicines. 

la  the  caaffse  of  the  present  work,  I  hope  to  shew  the  truth  of 
this  position  by  some  appropriate  illustrations. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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yitdl  motion,  and  aiect  tlie  whole  series  of  blood  ves- 
sels, from  their  origin  to  their  most  minute  rsmifici^ 
tionS|  as  is  evinced  by  the  pallor  of  the  sidn  under  its 
Op^rati<Hi,  as  well  as  by  ita  efficacy  in  ametiqg  he* 
morrbage ;  so  th^  brain,  when  disordered  by  vertigo^ 
finequently  deriyea  instantaneous  relief  from  the  admi- 
nistration of  a  teaspoonful  of  sether  in  a  glass  of  water. 
The  stomach  however  is  not  in  every  case  the  medium 
of  sympathy ;  a  substance  may  excite  a  powerful  im- 
pression upon  a  distant  part,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  nerves,  without  any  concurrence  of  the  stomach; 
thus,  the  Belladannmy  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
Tunica  CafyuncHoa  of  the  eye,  will  occasion  immediate 
dilatation  of  the  Irisj  although  no  other  part  of  the 
system  is  in  the  slightest  degree  a£fected. 

But  there  is  yet  another  mode  by  which  remediea 
may  be  made  to  exert  a  sanative  eflect  upon  particular 
organs  of  the  body,  durough  the  medium  of  what 
Mr.  Hunter  called  ooniiguous  sympathy,  and  whose 
existence  appears  to  dq)end  upon  the  mere  proxuDtfy 
and  contiguity  of  parts,  without  any  relation  to  the 
distribution  of  the  nerves ;  thus  it  is,  that  relief  is 
afibrded  to  a  deep-seated  inflammation,  by  scarifying 
the  nearest  external  surfiu;e4  while  we  know  from  long 
experience  that  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera^  when 
similarly  aflfected^  receive  corresponding  relief  from  the 
same  topical  use  of  bleeding,  blistering,  or  fomenting. 

With  respect  to  the  Modus  Operandi  of  medicines 
the  following  classification  may  be  established. 


i: 
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The  Paktioular  Oeoaits  of  thb  Boot  ma¥  9f( 

raCITED  I2fTO  ACTION,  TUKOUOH  POUH  OI8T19CV 
AlfD  DIFFBRKNT  MOD£S  OF  OOMICUIIICATIOK. 

I.   By  lAe  actual  contact  of  the  appropriate  remedy. 
1.  Conveyed  by  absorption j  without  OECoupoaiTiON. 

m 

^  'a,  through  the  branche$  qfthe  Thoradc  ducf^ 
b of  the  Vena  FortarumJ* 

%  ^c o/iUoided  blood'vesseti. 

\d* •  •  •  qf  Lyff^hattCiA 

3.  Conoeyed  by  absorption^  with  decomposition j  by 
which  one  or  more  of  its  constituents  are  developed^ 
and  pass  into  the  circulating  current. 

n.  By  an  impulse  eonoeyed  through  the  instrumgs^ 
talHy  of  the  nerves. 

III.  By  the  sympathetic  control  exerted  by  the  stq* 

mach  on  distant  parts. 

IV.  By  the  operation  of  contiguous  sympathy ^  or  of 

that  which  is  excited  by  the  mere  proximity 
and  continuity  of  parts. 


^ 


*  That  the  Vena  Portarum  constitutes  one  of  the  avenues 
through  which  certain  eztnmeous  bodies  enter  the  circuktinf^ 
current,  there  cannot  exist  a  doubt;  but  a  series  of  well-devised 
fiptiiuicuts  are  greatly  wanted  for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject 
Tbe  PrpiesBors  of  Veterinary  Medicine  might  on  this  occasion 
reader  us  an  important  service  by  some  comparative  r^searchest 

t  See  Urngmeni.  ffyirerg. 
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And  it  18  important  to  ol>senre,  that  these  are  (re' 
^uently  antagonist  operations,  and  consequently,  that 
f^medies,  dthough  they  should  occasion  the  same  ap- 
parent efiects,  unless  they  act  through  the  same  me- 
dium, are  not  similar  agents,  but  on  the  contrary,  are 
genendly  medjciiMilly  incompatible  with  each  other; 
for  an  illustration  of  this  truth,  the  practitioner  may 
refer  to  the  observations  which  I  have  ofiered  under 
the  history  of  diuretics. 

The  difficulty  of  justly  appreciating  these  pheno- 
mena, in  every  instance,  has  furnished  a  powerful  ob- 
jection against  the  validity  of  any  classification  of  me- 
dicinal substances  which  is  founded  on  their  supposed 
modes  of  operation ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that, 
if  we  are  unable  to  assign  to  remedies  their  primary 
action,  or  to  distinguish  this  fVom  their  more  obvious, 
though  perhaps  secondary  effects,  we  shall  frequently 
be  compelled  to  place  similar  medicines  under  opposite 
heads,  and  to  include,  those  of  very  dissimilar  charac- 
ters under  the  same  artificial  division;  an  error  which 
has  contributed  mor^  generally  to  embarrass  and  mis- 
guide our  practice  than  any  other  therapeutical  fallacy, 
and  it  was  the  conviction  of  this  truth  which  induced 
me  to  introduce  the  present  chapter,  a,nd  to  impress  the 
importance  of  its  subject  upon  the  attention  of  my 
practical  readers. 

It  is  probable  that,  in  philosophical  strictness,  no 
two  medicines  in  our  Materia  Medica  are  perfectly 
similar,  although  they  recede  from  each  other  by  such 
insensible  shades  of  gradation  that  we  may  vnth  prac- 
tical advantage  admit  their  parallelism ;  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  ever  kept  in  remembrance,  that  those 
Mkdicines  only  are  practicallj/  similar^  whose  opera-- 
tions  have  been  found  hy  experience*  to  tontintte  simi- 
lar under  every  condition  of  the  human  body ;   and 
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Khichy  moreover^  owe  such  similarity/  to  modes  ofope* 
ration  which  are  compatible  with  each  other y  and  con* 
sonant  with  the  general  indications  of  cure. 

The  importance  of  admitting  this  proposition  will  be 
frequently  illustrated  in  the  sequel ;  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served in  this  place,  that  every  classification  in  which 
it  is  not  recognised  as  a  leading  principle,  must  be  as 
imperfect  in  its  execution,  as  it  will  be  unjust  and  erro- 
neous in  its  views. 

Before  I  proceed  to  any  farther  discussion  upon  the 
present  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer  a  synoptical 
view  of  an  arrangement  of  medicinal  bodies  founded 
upon  the  basis  of  their  operations,  in  order  that  I  may 
be  better  enabled  to  illustrate  the  observations  which 
it  is  my  intention  to  introduce  :  for  this  purpose  I  shall 
present  the  reader  with  three  different  classifications  of 
this  kind ;  the  first  being  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Cullen,* 
and  which  is  now  admitted  to  rest  on  principles  nearly 
altogether  false,  but  the  investigation  of  which  will 
afford  many  useful  lessons  of  practical  importance ;  the 
second  classification  is  by  Dr.  Young  ;t  and  liie  third 
is  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Murray,  J  which,  from  it  sim- 
plicity and  strict  conformity  with  the  views  I  intend  to 
oBety  will  be  adopted  as  being  the  most  eligible  for 
the  occasion. 


•  Treatise  oa  the  Materia  Mtdica,  vol.  1.  p.  191. 

+  Medical  Literatarc,  Edit  2.  {Pharmacology,)  p.  4M. 

%  System  of  Mat.  Med.  vol,  1.  p.  1S«. 
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CULLEN't  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  MATERIA 

MEOICA. 


Mtdicamenia  agunt  in 

jiitringentia. 
Tanica. 
EmolUentkC 
Erodeniia. 

LviTi. 

Stimulaniia. 
Sedantia, 

Narcotica, 
Refrigerantia. 
jfniispasfnodica. 
^Imkutantia. 
f  Fluid  itatem. 

tjittenuaniia* 
Inspissantia. 
Misturaro. 

AcrimoDiam  Corrigentia 

Jn  Genere. 

Demulcentia. 

In  Specie. 

jini^acida. 

jini^aikalina, 

AfUiseptica, 

Errhina. 

Siatogoga, 

Expectorantia^ 

Emelica. 

Caihartka, 

Diuretica. 

Diaphoreiica» 

Menagoga. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  THB  MATBRIA.  MIDICA 

BY  Db.  young. 


4> 


I.  Chemical  Agkkts. 

1.  Caustks* 

2.  Antiseptics. 

3.  Antidotes.. 

4.  Demulcents. 

5.  Diluents. 

II.  Vital  Agewts. 

Ap  Supporting  Strej^qth. 

1.  Nutrients. 
B.  C J  USING  Action. 

1.  Expergefacknts. 

2.  Excitants. 

3.  Calefacients. 

4.  Sudorifics. 

5.  Errhines. 

6.  Sicdogoguea. 

7.  Expectorants. 

8.  Stomachics. 

9.  Emetics. 
10.  Cathartics. 
.11.  Chohgogues. 


M 

s 
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12.  Hifdrogogues. 

13.  Simplif  Propellents, 

14.  Anthelmintics. 
16.  Diuretics. 

16.  Carminatives. 

1 7.  Emmenagogues* 

15.  Epispastics. 

16.  Suppuratories, 
io.  Sorhefadents. 
21.  Astringents. 


M 


1 


Tonics. 


C*  DiMiNiSHiNQ  Action  or  Sensation, 
p  .       .,      5  1'  Narcotics.      2.  Sedatives, 
trmarti^f    ^  3   Nausfants.    4.  Diaphoretics. 

Secondarily  <        Exhaurienis. 


III.  Iksensible  Agknts. 
Speci^cs, 
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JU    General  Stimulants. 

b.    Permanent.  ^"^^^ 

B.  Local  Stimulants. 

Emetics. 

Cathariks. 

Emmenagogues. 

Diuretics. 

Diaphoretics. 

Expectorants. 

Sialogogues. 

Errkines. 

Epispastics. 

C.  Chemical  Remedies, 

RefrigerafUs. 
Antacids. 
Liihontriptics. 
Escharotics^ 

D.  Mechanical  Remedies. 

Anthelmintics. 
Demulcents. 
Diluents. 
EmolUents. 
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With  respect  to  the  classification  of  Dr.  Cullen,  ivt 
may  commence  our  objections  by  stating,  that  the  very 
baas  upon  which  it  rests  is  a  mere  gratuitous  assumpi^ 
tion,  viz.  tika  certain  medicines  act  on  thejfluidf  ofth% 
body.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  substances^ 
it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  medicines  produce 
their  effects  by  acting  on  the  living  materials  of  which 
our  organs  are  composed,  and  not  by  modifying  the 
specific  gravity,  or  chemical  composition,  of  the  fluich 
which  they  may  happen  to  evacuate.  The  origin  of  this 
latter  opinion  is  to  be  traced  to  the  exploded  notions  of 
the  humoral  pathologists,  and  to  the  exclusive  doctrine 
of  the  earlier  chemists ;  for  as  the  former  recognised  a 
depraved  condition  of  the  fluids  as  the  source  of  every 
disease,  so  did  the  latter  imagine  that  every  remedy 
(^>erated  by  producing  a  chemical  change  upon  its 
composition ;  and  the  remedial  value  of  a  medicinal 
sabstance  vras  estimated  by  its  effects  upon  inert  matv 
ter.  Thus  w«re  experiments  made  with  different  sub4 
stances  upon  the  blood,  and  other  fluids  of  the  body^ 
in  order  to  deduce,  from  the  results,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  thetr  powers  as  agents  upon  the  living  frame ; 
for  instance,  the  spirit  and  salt  of  hartshorn^  as  they 
were  found  to  render  the  blood  more  fluid,  when  added 
to  it,  out  of  the  body^  were  indiscriminately  adminis* 
tend  in  almost  every  complaint,  with  a  view  to  dissolve 
Una  ^^  lentor  of  the  fluids"  which  was  regarded  as  the 
aoie  general  source  of  disease.  For  similar  reasons,  a 
tribe  of  medicines  were  introduced  into  practice  under 
the  title  of  Antiseptics^  for  the  prevention  of  a  process 
which  very  pn>bably  never  takes  place  in  the  living 
body :  the  powers  of  these  supposed  agents  were,  sm 
anal,  infenred  from  their  e&cts  in  resisting  and  pire« 
venting  the  putrefaction  of  dead  matten 
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Nor  is  the  distinction  assumed  by  Dr.  Cullen^  be- 
tween the  action  of  remedies  on  the  Simple  and  Uving 
9olids  less  hypothetical.  Tonics  and  astringents  may 
certainly  exert  a  beneficial  efiect  upon  the  animal  fibie, 
but  not  by  any  immediate  action  on  its  materials,  but 
through  the  i^ency  of  its  liying  principle.— ^^  Medica^ 
mentum  non  agit  in  cadaver.^^ 

The  classification  of  Dr.  Young,  although  it  presents 
many  points  of  interest  and  value,  is  not  altogether 
free  from  objection ;  his  classes  in  some  instances  are 
peiiiaps  unnecessarily  sub-divided,  without  a  sufficient 
regard  to  the  primaiy  and  secondary  operations  of  die 
substances  which  they  include.  The  airangement  of 
Murray  has  been  adopted  in  the  present  inquiry,  not 
as  being  less  objectionable,  in  a  general  point  of  view^ 
but  as  one  which  from  its  simplicity,  is  better  calculated, 
as.  a  firame-woik,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  for  the 
diqday  of  those  particular  facts,  the  knowledge  of 
which  I  consider  essential  for  the  successful  adminia* 
tration  of  medicinal  agents,  and  for  the  full  compre* 
hension  of  those  practical  doctrines  which  it  is  <the 
exclusive  object  of  this  work  to  inculcate. 

Dr.  Murray  observes  that,  in  this  aommgement,  he 
places  in  the  first  division  those  substances  which 
exert  a  o£N£|iAii  stimulant  operation  on  the  system; 
Of  this  there  are  two  sub-thvisions,  the  Dippusiblb 
and  the  Perm anbnt  ;  the  former  including^  the  class 
of  NarcoiieSj.  with  which  may  be  associated^  as  not 
very  remote  in  their  operation,  the  class  of  Antii^spaM* 
modics;  the  latter  comprising  two  classes,  via^  Tamics 
and  Astringents.  Through  these  there  is  a  gradual 
trandtion.from  the  most  highly  diffusible  stimulant,  to 
those  most  slow  and  durable  in^  their  action. 

4 

A.seeond  division  oompnehetids  Local  Stimulants^ 
those,  the  action  of  whidi  is  determined  to  }iarticular 
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parts  of  the  system.  Such  are  the  classes,  of  ^metics^ 
CaikarticBy  Einmenagoguesy  Diuretics^  Diaphoretic9j 
EMpeeiaramiSy  wad  Sialogogues ;  wi^h  which  may  be 
sfisodated  the  classes  of  Errhines  and  of  Epi$pa9iics^ 
founded  on  direct  local  application. 

The  remaining  classes  include  substances  which  do 
not  operate  according  to  laws  peculiar  to  the  living 
^stem.  To  one  division  may  be  referred  those,  whose 
efiects  depend  on  the  Chemical  changes  they  produce 
in  the  fluids  or  solids ;  the  classes  which  may  be  esta- 
blished on  this  principle  are  Refrigerants^  Antacids^ 
lithofUkripticSy  and  Escharoiics,  To  another  division 
belong  those,  the  operation  of  which  is  purely  Me- 
chanical, as  Anthelmintics,  Demulcents,  Diluents, 
EmollientSy  and  certain  Laxatives. 

Under  the  above  classes,  says  Dr.  Murray,*  may  be 
ccMnprehended  all  those  substances  which  are  capable 
of  producing  salutary  changes  in  the  human  system, 
and  which  are  used  as  remedies.  I  have  stated  my 
reasons  for  adopting  this  as  a  general  basi^  of  classifi- 
cation, although  I  shall  deviate  very  considerably  in 
the  subordinate  divisions  of  the  plan,  in  the  hope  of 
establishing  some  distinctions  that  may  tend  to  prac- 
tical utility. 

1.    GENBRAL  STIMULANTS. 

The  four  classes  comprehended  under  this  first  divi- 
iiion,  are  Narcotics,  Antispasmodics,  Tonics,  and 

ASTBINGENTS. 

Although  these  remedies  diifer  very  essentially  in  the 
degree  and  permanence  of  their  action,  as  well  as  in 
the  character  of  their  apparent  efiects,  yet,  as  it  is  con* 

*  A  hysitm  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  vol.  I.  p.  131.   . 
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ceived  that  their  primary  operation  is  stimulant,  they 
are  considered  as  possessing  sufficient  general  simili- 
tilde  to  sanction  their  arrangement  under  one  compre- 
hensive division. 


NARCOTICS. 

Synon:  Sedatives.  Anodynes.  Ilypnoiics.  Soporifics. 

Substances  which,  in  a  moderate  dose,  occasion  a 
temporary  increase  of  the  actions  of  the  nervous  a^d 
vascular  systems,  but  which  is  followed  by  a  greater 
depression  of  the  vital  powers  than  is  commensurate 
with  the  degree  of  previous  excitement,  and  whjch  i$ 
generally  followed  by  sleep. 

The  relative  intensity  of  these  primary  and  secondary 
effects  varies  in  the  different  narcotics,*  and  even  in  the 
Same  narcotic  in  difierent  doses ;  in  some  cases,  espe- 
cially if  the  quantity  administered  be  considerable,  the 
symptoms  of  diminished  sense  and  action  follow  so 
immediately,  that  the  previous  stage  of  increased  action 
is  very  obscure,  or  not  in  the  least  perceptible,  while 
in  other  cases,  the  operation  of  the  substance  is  mor^ 
particularly  directed  towards  the  heart  and  arteries, 
and  syncope  succeeds  its  exhibition.  These  facts  have 
led  many  physiologists  to  deny  the  stimulant  nature  of 
these  bodies,  and  to  consider  their  primary  operation 
as  one  of  a  depressing  kind,  whence  they  have  bestowed 
upon  them  the  name  of  Sedatives  ;  in  referring  to  the 
classification  of  Cullen  and  Young,  we  shall  find  that 
the  arrangement  of  these  substances  has  been  directed 
in  strict  conformity  with  such  a  view  of  the  subject ; 

*  Nmr€0iie$,  from  fmfxn  Torpedo  \  an  animsi  which  has  thfe 
power  cf  iiuptfjfiHg  any  thing  that  it  touches. 
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biu.it  may  be. asked,  how  the  incceased  excitemant  and 
fxhtlamtioa  which,  so  obYiously  fisUow  the  use  of  these 
bodies,  in  small  doses,  can  be  reconciled  with  that 
theory  which  considers  them  as  absolutely  and  pri- 
marily sedative  ?  In  order  to  combat  an  argument  sa 
&tal  to  his  hypothesis,  Dr.  Cullen  summons  to  his  aid 
the  potent  intercession  of  his  tutelar  deity,  the  Vis 
Medicairis^  a  power  which  he  supposes,  to  preside  over 
our  living  body,  and  with  anxious  vigilance,  to  resist 
the  invasion  of  every  thing  that  is  noxious,  or  hostile 
to.  its  health  and  well  being ;  vnth  such  assistance  it 
was  not  difficult  to  explain  any  paradox  in  physiol<^, 
and  the  anomalies  attending  the  agency  of  narcotic 
medicines  were  accordingly,  in,  the.  school  of  CuUen, 
easily  reconciled  with  the.  views  of  a  &vourite  theory. 
He  8U]:^x>sed  that  whenever  a  sedative  was  applied  in  a 
moderate. dose,  the  Vis  MedictUrix  took  the  alarm,  and 
excited  all  the  powers  of  the  system,  in  order  to  throw, 
off  the  noxious  a{^licati(m,  and  that  thus  indirectly* 
arose  those  peculiar  symptoms  of  increased  action ;  but 
yfhevL  the  dose  was  more  considerable,  he  contended 
that  the  preserving  power  of  the  system  was  silenced, 
and  unable  to  offer  any  salutary  resistance,  and  conse- 
quently that  universal  depression,  immediately  follow- 
ed ; .  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  in  support  of  the 
oustence  of  such,  a  power,  and  still  less  of  its  influence 
upon  such  occasions;  it  is  far  more  philosophical  to 
refer  the  operation  of  narcotics  to  a  peculiar  stimulating 
power,  remarkable  for  the  extreme  rapidity  vdth  which 
it  exhausts  the  energy  of  the  nervous  system.  No  one 
vfill  deny  the  stimulating  powers  of  alcohol,  and  yet  a 
very  large  draught  of  this  liquor  will  occamon  extreme 
exhaustion  without  the  occurrence  of  any  signs  of  pre- 
vious excitement;  nor  will  any  one  be  disposed  to 
question  the  depressing  influence  of  opium,  and  yet 
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dmall  doses  have  enkindled  excitement  and  snstained 
the  powers  of  life,  under  circumstances  of  extreme  and 
alarmin  gexhaustion.* 

From  the  celerity  with  which  narcotics  produce  their 
effects,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  act  upon  the 
nervous  system  through  the  sympathetic  relations  of 
the  stomach,  although  in  some  instances  it  is  highly 
probable  that  these  bodies  are  actually  absorbed  into 
the  circulation ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  occurs 
with  opium,  as  death  is  accelerated  in  cases  of  peisonft 
poisoned  by  it,  by  the  adoption  of  those  measures 
which  are  best  calculated  to  promote  its  absorption : 
(see  Opium.)  A  still  more  striking  proof  is  furnished 
by  the  fact  of  opium,  when  externally  applied  to  ulceis, 
producing  all  its  constitutional  effects,  such  as  oostire* 
ness,  head*ache,  nausea,  &c.  Whether  the  eflfects  of 
spirituous  potations  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  intro* 
duction  of  alcohol  into  the  blood,  or  to  the  sympathies 
fisting  between  the  stomach  and  brain,  is  still  a  quefr* 
tion  of  doubt.  Dr.  Cooke  f  relates  a  case,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Sir  A.  Carlisle,  of  a  person  who  was  brought 
dead  into  the  Westminster  Hospital,  in  consequence  of 
having  drank  a  quart  of  gin  for  a  wager,  and  that  upon 
examination,  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  limpid  fluid 
was  found  within  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
dktinctly  impregnated  with  gin.  I  very  well  remem- 
ber the  case,  for  it  occurred  during  the  period  that  I 
hc^ld  the  situation  of  Physician  to  that  hospital,  but  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  such  an  absorption  occurs 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  We  well  know  the  fa- 
cility with  which  certain  odorous  bodies  enter  the  cir- 

*  During  the  severe  campaigns  of  the  late  war,  the  Surgeon^  of 
the  French  army  were  in  the  practice  of  administering  Opium  and 
Cayenne  Pepper  to  the  soldiers,  who  were  exhausted  by  fatifl^e. 

f  Treatise  on  Nervous  Diseases,  vol.  1.  p.  881. 
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rulatioii,  and  are  deTeloped  iii  distant  organs ;  it  is 
tliereibre  very  possible  thai  the  i^^parent  odour  of  the 
gin,  which  has  been  sometimes  reoogiuKed  in  the  secre* 
tioas,  may  depend  upon  the  presence  of  the  flavouring 
ii^^redientSy  independoit  of  the  alcohol  ? 

At  one  period,  substances  supposed  to  possess  naar« 
cotic  virtues  were  placed  about  the  bed  to  obviate 
vatchfuUiKess ;  the  plant  ^if^lAtfin,  or  Dill^  was  very 
commonly  suspended  over  the  head  for  such  a  puqxMe, 
while  in  modern  times  the  Jffop  has  been  introduced 
into  the  pillovr. 

In  concluding  the  history  of  Narcotics,  it  nKay  be 
observed,  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of  medicinal 
bodies,  the  individual^  of  which  are  less  disposed  to 
bend  and  conform  to  an  artificial  arrangement ;  each 
would  ee&ai  to  have  its  own  particular  mode  of  ope- 
ration, and  to  affect  sensibility  in  its  own  peculiar 
manner;  and  henee  the  practitioner  will  often  find 
ihat,  after  the  failure  of  one  narcotic,  the  administnr 
tion  of  another  will  induce  sleep* 
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Substances  which  have  the  power  of  allaying  the 
inordinate  action  of  muscular  structures,  and  of  aasuajK. 
ing  paiui  without  occasioning  that  state  of  insensibility 
which  characterises  the  operation  of  narcotics. 

There  are  certain  medicinal  bodies  which  would 
vppeBt  to  exert  a  specific  control  over  spasmodic 
actaoB,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  have  originated, 
«iich  are  Asiafxtida^  Galbanum,  Musk,  Castor ,  Ammo' 
ma^  Vateriany  S^c.  To  such  remedies  the  term  and- 
spaarnddic  more  exclusively  belong^,  but  in  a  more 
jmeral  view  of  the  subject  we  must  admit  that  this 
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dasB  blanches,  by  indefinable  gradntions,  into  narcotics 
and  tonics;  for  since  spasm  may  be  connected  with 
the  most  opposite  states  of  the  body,  it  is  very  eTident 
t)iat  many  of  the  individuals  included  in  the  class  of 
antispasmodics,  can  only  be  relative  agents:  spasm, 
for  instance,  may  arise  from  excessive  irritability, 
as  from  teething,  wounds,  worms,  &c.  in  which  case 
a  narcotic  would  prove  beneficial ;  or  it  may  dqiend 
upon  a  state  of  general  debility,  the  proper  remedy 
for  which  would  be  the  administration  of  an  Aromatic 
Stimulant,  or  the  assiduous  exhibition  of  some  penna* 
nent  tonic. 

TONICS, 

Substances,  whose  continued  administration  gives 
strength  and  vigour  to  the  body. 

It  is  very  justly  admitted,  that  a  state  of  permanent 
tension  in  the  fibres  of  the  body  is  necessary  for  Ihe 
existence  of  life,  and  that  any  undue  departure  firom 
such  a  condition  is  followed  by  debility.  Thus,  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane  observes,  that  no  muscle,  whether  volun- 
tary or  involuntary,  can  act  unless  its  fibres  are  pre^ 
viously  in  such  a  state,  that  if  divided  they  would 
shrink  by  their  own  resiliency,  leaving  an  interval  be- 
tween the  cut  extremities;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  vascular  system  in  all  its  ramifications,  in  order  to 
give  play  to  their  contraction  in  grasping  and  pro- 
pelling their  contained  fluids.  It  appears  that  there 
are  certain  medicinal  bodies  that  have  the  power  of 
affecting  this  state  of  tension,  and  when  their  eflbots 
contribute  to  its  restoration,  they  are  propeiiy  d^iomi- 
nated  Tonics.  We  are  not,  however,  to  consid^  them 
as  producing  such  a  change  by  any  mechanical  opera- 
tion upon  the  matter  of  which  the  fibre  is  composed^ 
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but  by  a  direct  action  upon  its  living  principle;  it 
seems  pfobable  that  c^tain  poisons  may  thus  produce 
sudden  death  by  their  agency  on  the  vital  principle^ 
by  which  the  tension  of  the  heart  and  whole  arterial 
system  is  immediately  relaxed.  In  this  point  of  view^ 
TomcSj  like  the  other  remedies  which  vTe  have  des*- 
ocibed,  may  be  relative  or  absolute  in  their  operation. 
Venesection,  purgation,  or  whatever  will,  under  certain 
conditions  of  the  body,  occasion  a  salutary  change  in 
its  vital  powcfrs,  may  produce  a  corresponding  alter- 
ation in  the  tension  of  its  fibres,  and  consequently 
&11  under  the  denomination  of  a  tonic  remedy :  but 
independent  of  the  state  of  the  body,  there  would  seem 
to  be  certain  substances  that  act  as  specific  stimuli 
upon  the  living  fibre,  and  are  in  certain  cases  indis-^ 
pensabl^  for  the  maintenance  of  its  healthy  tone ;  such 
are  v^etable  bitters,  which  produce  a  powerful  efiect 
upon  the  digestive  organs,  and  by  nervous  sympathy, 
upon  the  rest  of  the  system.  Bitter  Extractivey* 
seems  to  be  as  essential  to  the  digestion  of  herbivorous, 
as  salt  is  to  that  of  carnivorous  animals  ;  it  acts  as  a 
natural  stimulant,  for  it  has  been  shewn  by  a  variety  of 
experiments  that  it  passes  through  the  body  without 
suffering  any  diminution  in  its  quantity,  or  change  in 
its  nature*  No  ^attle  will  thrive  upon  grasses  which 
do  not  contain  a  portion  of  this  vegetable  principle ; 
this  fact  has  been  inost  satisfactorily  proved  by  the 

*  Bitterness  in  vegetables  has  been  supposed  to  rende  in  a  pe- 
cnliar  proximate  principle,  which  has  been  accordingly  named 
the  BiUer  Principie.  Such  an  opinion,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  rest  on  sufficient  evidence;  on  the  contrary,  experiment  has 
shewn  that  it  is  very  generally  connected  with  the  extractive  mat- 
ter «f  the  plant,  as  it  is  obtained  equally  by  the  action  of  water 
and  alcohol ;  it  b  not  volatile,  nor  are  its  energies  impaired  by 
decoction. 

VOL.  I.  k 
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late  researches  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  gardener  to  the  Duke  erf 
Bedford)  which  are  recorded  in  that  magnificent  work^ 
the  "  H0RTXJ8  Gramineus  Woburnemsis.**  They 
shew,  that  if  sheep  are  fed  on  Yellow  TVinitpf,  which 
oontiun  little  or  no  bitter  principle,  they  instinctiyely 
seek  for,  and  greedily  devour  any  provender  which 
may  contain  it,  and  that  if  they  cannot  so  obtain  it 
they  become  diseased  and  die.  We  are  ourselves  con- 
scious of  the  invigorating  effects  of  slight  bitters  upon 
our  stomach ;  and  their  presence  in  matt  liquors  not 
6n[y  tends  to  diminish  the  noxious  efl^ts  of  such  po« 
tations,  by  counteracting  the  indirect  debility  which 
they  are  liable  to  occasion,  but  even  to  render 
them,  when  taken  in  moderation,  promoters  of  diges- 
tion. The  custom  of  infusing  bitter  herbs  in  vinous 
drinks  is  very  ancient  and  universal ;  the  Poculum 
Absinthiatum  was  regarded  in  remote  ages  as  a 
wholesome  beverage,  and  the  Wormwood  was  sup- 
posed to  act  as  an  antidote  against  drunkenness.  The 
Swiss  peasant  cheers  himself  amidst  the  frigid  solitude 
of  his  glaciers,  with  a  spirit  distilled  from  Gentian^  the 
extreme  bitterness  of  which  is  relished  with  a  glee 
that  is  qiiite  unintelligible  to  a  more  cultivated  taste. 
With  regard  to  the  natural  use  of  Bitter  Extractwej 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  truth,  that  it  stimulates  the 
stomach,— -corrects  putrefying  and  unwholesome  nutri- 
ifient, — promotes  tardy  digestion, — increases  the  nutri- 
tive powers  of  those  vegetable  substances  to  which  it 
is  united, — ^and  furnishes  a  natural  remedy  for  the  de- 
ranged functions  of  the  stomach  in  particular,  and 
through  the  sympathetic  medium  of  that  organ,  for  the 
atony  of  remote  parts  in  general ;  and  I  shall  hereafter 
shew,  that  in  its  medicinal  applications  it  certainly  im- 
parts additional  activity  to  many  remedies,  while  it  ren- 
ders the  stomach  and  system  more  susceptible  of  their 
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aaluCfliry  energies.  As  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  pro« 
Header  of  herbiyorous  animals,  it  may  I  think  be  ad* 
mitted  aa  a  fact,  that  its  impcntanoe  is  m  on  moer^e 
miio  with  the  nutriti?e  powers*  of  the  food,  and  we 
accordingly  find,  in  conformity  with  that  universal 
sdicme  of  self-adjustment  and  compensation,  which 
influences  all  the  operations  of  nature,  that  cuItiTation, 
which  extends  the  nutritiTe  powers  of  vegetable  bodies, 
generally  diminishes  their  bitterness  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ;  the  natural  history  of  the  Potatoe  oftrs  a 
good  illustration  of  this  fact,  for  the  roots  of  this  usefiil 
plant  which  have  been  so  greatly  improved  by  culture, 
am  in  their  wild  state  both  small  and  bitter  A  Gummy 
matter,  which  seems  to  result  from  the  first  change  of 
the  sap,  is  undoubtedly  rendered  more  digestible  and 
nutritiTe  by  the  presence  of  a  bitter;  pure  gum  is  not 
wry  mucdi  disposed  to  yield  to  the  assimilative  func- 
tions; ^^  it  frequently  passes  through  the  bowels,''  says 
Dr.  Chfipman,^  <^very  little  changed,  as  I  have  wit- 

*  Thus  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  comparing  the  composition  of  the  so- 
Inbie  prodacts  afforded  by  different  crops  from  the  same  grass, 
foond  in  every  trial,  the  largeit  quantity  of  truly  nutritive  matter 
in  the  crop  cot  when  the  seed  was  ripe  and  ike  leutt  bUter  erf  tve- 
tfar,  aad  saline  matter ;  while  in  the  autumnal  crops  tbese  relsp 
tioas  were  fouad  inverted.    £lem.  of  Agricult  Chem. 

t  Molina,  in  his  history  of  Chili,  speaking  of  the  Potatoe, 
Siys,  'Mt  is  indeed  found  in  all  the  fields  of  this  country,  but  the 
plants  that  grow  wild,  called  by  the  Indians  Maglia,  produce  only 
very  small  rools  of  a  bitter  taste.*'  Dr.  Baldwin  aJso  found  the 
w3d  parent  of  the  potatoe  plant  at  Monte  Video,  and  Mr.  Lam- 
bert infuims  us  that  this  statement  has  been  confirmed  by  Captaiu 
Bowles,  who  has  not  long  since  returned  from  the  South  Ameri- 
station ;  he  says,  **  it  is  a  common  weed  in  the  gardens, 
small  tnber?,  but  t^o  bitter  for  use.  Royal  Institution 
Joanal,  No.  XIX. 

X  Dbcounes  on  ttie  Elements  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia 
Medica,  by  N.  Chapman,  M.D.    Philadelphia,  1819. 
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nessed  a  thousand  times."  We  see  therefore  the  vahie 
of  the  bitter  principle,  in  the  economy  of  the  Ldchen 
IslandicuSy  which  is  intended  as  the  food  of  animak  in 
northern  latitudes;  we  are  told  that  boiled  linse^l 
constituted  thie  sole  diet  of  the  people  of  Zealand  du- 
ring a  scarcity  of  long  continuance,  on  which  occasion, 
qrmptoms  of  great  debility  occurred,  attended  with 
those  of  dyspepsia ;  so  again  Professor  Fritze,  in  his 
Medical  Annals,  states  that  vegetable  mucilage,  when 
used  as  a  principal  article  of  diet,  relaxes  the  organs  of 
digestion,  and  produces  a  viscid  slimy  mucus,  and  a 
morbid  action  in  the  prims  vis,  an  eSect  which  ana^ 
logy  shews  might  be  obviated  by  the  addition  of  bitter 
extractive.  For  the  same  reason  animals  that  feed  in 
marshy  lands,  on  food  containing  but  little  nourish- 
ment, are  best  defended  from  the  diseases  they  are 
liable  to  contract  in  such  situations  by  the  ingestion  of 
bitter  plants.*  Upon  these  occasions  nature  is  very 
kind,  for  the  particular  situation  that  engenders  ende- 
mit  diseases  is  generally  congenial  to  the  growth  of 
the  plants  that  operate  as  antidotes  to  them. 

I  have  offered  these  views  upon  the  subject  of  Bitter 
Estractivej  from  a  conviction  that  they  will  essentially 
contribute  to  the  establishing  of  just  and  philosophical 
notions,  respecting  the  necessity  and  modus  operandi 
of  many  vegetable  tonics. 

As  the  action  of  tonics  is  gradual,  so  their  operation 


*  Thus  it  has  beeo  found  by  experimentB,  that  the  MeayantiMs 
TrifoUata,  (the  \Vater  Trefoil,)  which  on  account  of  its  bittemeas 
has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  Hops,  is  a  cure  for  the  rot  ia 
sheep,  when  given  in  doses  of  a  drachm  of  the  powdered  leaves  i 
and  Dr.  AVilliam  Bulleyn,  the  cotemporary  of  Turner,  the  father 
of  English  Botany,  observes  in  his  work,  entitled  **  The  Bui^ 
wARK  OF  Defbnce,'*  that  T9nnentiif  in  pastures,  prevents  the 
rot  in  sheep. 
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is  not  followed  by  that  exhaustion  consequent  upon 
the  use  of  diffusible  stimulants. 

The  substances  which  compose  the  class. of  tonics 
are  deriyed  firom  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms ; 
those  of  the  fonner  are  generaUy  bitter,  and  produce 
their  eSects  by  a  primary  action  on  the  stomach,  and 
are  not  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  as  experiments 
upon  Bitter  Estr active  have  most  fully  demonstrated ; 
those  derired  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  comprehend- 
ing several  of  the  metals,  appear  in  some  instances  to 
pass  into  the  circuladon,  although  several  of  them, 
like  the  vegetable  tonics,  act  primarily  on  the  primct 
vim  ;  I  apprehend  this  observation  applies  to  the  nitrate 
ofriher^  which  certainly  possesses  considerable  powei^ 
as  a  tonic  in  certain  cases  of  dyspepsia,  for  which  it 
laay  perhaps  be  indebted  to  the  bitterness  which  dis- 
tinguishes it. 

AROMATICS, 

Substances  of  a  fragrant  smell,*  which  produce  upon 
the  organs  of  taste  a  peculiar  sensation  of  warmth  and 
pungency,  and  occasion,  when  swallowed,  a  corres- 
ponding impulse  upon  the  stomach,  which  is  rapidly 
communicated  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  body. 

The  vegetable  bodies  which  constitute  the  class  of 
aromatic  stimulants  are  very  intimately  related  with 
that  of  tonics ;  indeed  in  the  most  efficient  vegetables 
of  the  latter  kind,  the  two  qualities  are  generally 
blended,  and  the  transition  from  these  to  the  more 
pure  bitters  and  aromatics  ijs  so  imperceptible,  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrange  them  in  different 


is  compounded  of  «fi,  very,  and  o^f^n,  or  •9i*My 
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cl«£se8;  Dr.  Murray  has  accordingly  in  his  daasifica- 
tion  not  attempted  to  separate  substances  which  are  so 
intimately  connected.  Aromatic  SiimulaniSy  however, 
in  a  practical  point  of  view,  must  be  distinguished 
from  tonics,  as  the  former  are  valuable  for  the  ropi- 
dUy,  the  latter,  for  the  permanency  of  their  eifecta. 
Their  characteristic  properties  appear  to  depend  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  on  an  essential  oil  which,  when  ex- 
tracted from  the  vegetable,  exhibits  all  its  aromatic 
power  in  a  very  concentrated  form* 

Medicines  of  this  kind,  when  administered  for  the 
purpose  of  dispelling  wind  from  the  alimentary  canal, 
have  been  termed  Carmitiatives.*  They  would  seem 
to  act  by  imparting  energy  to  the  distended  and  weak- 
ened muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  by  which  the  accu- 
mulated gas  is  propelled  through  the  upper  orifice ;  for 
this  viscus,  like  the  bladder,  when  greatly  distended, 
becomes  unable  to  relieve  itself,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  exhausted  state  of  the  over-«tretched  fibres  of  its 
muscular  coat,  and  partly  perhaps  from  a  contraction 
of  the  Cardiay  or  upper  orifice ;  for  it  has  been  already 
stated  that  a  loss  of  power,  and  spasmodic  action,  are 
often  the  simultaneous  results  of  debility. 


ASTRINGENTS, 

Substances  which,  when  applied  to  the  human  body, 
corrugate  and  condense  its  fibres,  and  at  the  same  time. 


*  The  origin  of  this  term  is  derived  from  the  superstitious 
custom  of  curing  such  complaints  by  incantations  in  verse  {Car- 
mina)^  or  perhaps  it  may  be  understood  metaphorically  as  expre^ 
sive  of  the  instantaneous  relief  vhich  these  medicines  are  c^Mible 
of  afibrdiug;  operating  as  it  were,  like  a  ekarm. 
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exert  a  tonic  mfluenee  through  the  medium  of  its  Uving 
pfiocipie. 

Afitvingency  in  any  mibstance  may  be  at  once  recog^ 
Bleed  by  the  oigans  of  taste ;  its  power  in  corrugating 
the  pafwlleB  of  the  tongue,  and  in  imparting  a  sensation 
of  harshness  and  roughness  to  the  palate,  being  too 
pnculiar  to  be  mistaken ;  this  is  a  fortunate  circum* 
stance,  fiir  there  does  not  exist  any  one  chemical  test 
by  which  we  can  invariably  detect  the  property  of 
■stringency,  since  it  is  found  to  reside  in  many  difie* 
rent  classes  of  substances :  thus^  acids,  especially  the 
stronger  mineral  ones,  are  powerfully  astringent;  so 
Bie  many  of  the  metallic  salts,  as  those  of  iron,  zinc^ 
c<^pper,  and  lead ;  and  some  of  the  earths,  when  com» 
bined  with  acids,  of  which  alum  is  a  striking  example. 
The  Tcgetable  kingdom,  however,  furnishes  the  greater 
nomber  of  astringent  remedies;  and  chemistry  has 
shewn  that  this  property  uniformly  depends  upon  a 
peculiar  proximate  principle,  characterized  by  its  power 
of  forming  an  insoluble  compound  with  animal  gela^ 
tine;  to  this  principle  the  name  of  Tannin  has  been 
given.  As  tannin  generally  exists  in  union  with  gallic 
scid,  and  as  the  latter  body  is  known  by  its  property 
of  striking  an  inky  bkckness  with  the  salts  of  iron, 
solutions  of  this  metal  were  long,  but  erroneously,  re» 
gaided  as  the  proper  test  of  vegetable  astringency; 
the  fidlacy  of  this  is  at  once  shewn  by  the  habitudes  of 
Cslechu,  one  of  the  strongest  of  our  astringents,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  will  not  yield  the  smallest  degree 
of  bbM:kne8s  to  the  solutions  of  iron,  because  it  coh« 
tains  only  tannin,  the  true  principle  of  astringency, 
without  a  trace  of  its  usual  associate  the  gallic  acid. 
From  the  power  which  these  substances  possess  of 
#8tringing^  and  condensing  the  animal  solids,  their  me* 
dicinal  properties  are  supposed  to  arise,  and  we  may 
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perhaps,  in  this  instance,  admit  such  a  mechanical  ex- 
planation; but  astringents  possess  also  some  power 
over  the  living  principle  of  the  matter  which  they 
flstringe,  for  they  are  capable  of  acting  as  permanent 
stimulants,  of  curing  intermitting  fever,  and  of  ob- 
viating states  of  general  debility.  Astringents  would 
•seem  to  moderate  the  morbidly  increased  secretions  of 
distant  parts,  and  to  restrain  hemorrhage,  by  their  cor- 
rugating influence  upon  the  primas  viasj*  which,  is 
extended  by  sympathetic  action  to  the  vascular  fibre ; 
it  is  not  difficult  for  any  person  to  conceive  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  sympathy,  who  has  ever  experienced 
the  thrilling  and  singular  feeling  which  is  produced 
over  the  whole  body,  by  the  acerb  taste  of  the  sloe- 
juice.  As  however  the  primary  operation  of  these 
bodies,  by  their  actual  contact  with  the  animal  fibre, 
must  be  much  more  powerful  than  that  which  can 
result  from  the  mere  sympathy  of  parts,  we  find  that 
the  efficacy  of  astringents  is  principally  displayed  in 
ihe  cure  of  diarrhoea,  or  serous  evacuations  from  the 
intestinal  canal ;  their  operation,  in  checking  profuse 
fIuo)r  albus,  gleet,  and  the  inordinate  secretions  of  other 
distant  organs,  is  much  less  striking  and  imequivocal, 
And  it  is  a  question  whether  in  many  of  such  cases  the 
benefit  arising  from  their  use  may  not  depend  upon 
their  tonic  powers.  As  the  morbid  excess  of  diflferent 
evacuations  may  arise  from  various  and  opposite  states 
of  the  living  system,  so  may  the  individuals  of  the  other 
classes  become  astringents ;  and  we  are  bound  to  admit 

*  When  tannin  is  present  in  grasses,  as  Sir  H.  Davy  found  in 
that  of  afier-math  qrop$j  it  is  voide4  in  the  excrement  by  animals 
who  feed  upon  it,  together  with  the  bitter  extractive,  saline 
matter,  and  woody  fibre.  (Elem.  of  Agricult  Chem.  Appendix, 
p.  Ixi.)  We  may  therefore  infer  by  analogy  that  it  does  not  enter 
fiiiD  the  circuhi^on. 
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upon  this,  as  we  hare  on  othe^r  occasions,  the  existence 
^faiiolute  and  relaHoc  remedies. 

.  NaKOtics,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  opium,  will 
frequently  assume  the  character  of  astringents,  by  di* 
sainishing  the  irritability  upon  which  increased  dis- 
chaiges  depend.  In  Diarrhcea,  an  astringent,  properly 
so  called,  diminishes  the  flow  of  those  acrid  fluids  into 
the  intestines,  by  which  their  peristaltic  motions  are 
pretematurally  increased,  and  it  consequently  represses 
the  diarrhcea ;  a  narcotic,  under  similar  circumstances, 
might  not  repress  the  flow  of  the  acrid  matter  to  which 
I  hate  alluded,  but  it  would  render  the  bowels  less 
soaoeptiUe  to  its  stimulus,  and  would  therefore  pro- 
duce the  same  apparent  alleviation,  although  by  a  very 
diflkrsnt  mode  of  operation.  There  is  yet  a  third  spe* 
cm  of  remedy,  which  may  operate  in  restraining  a 
dianhaea  of  this  description ;  not  by  stopping  the  flow 
of  acrid  matter,  nor  by  diminishing  the  irritability  of 
the  intestinal  organs,  as  in  the  instances  above  recited, 
but,  simply,  by  acting  chemically  iipon  the  offending 
matter,  so  as  to  disarm  it  of  its  acrid  qualities ;  such, 
for' instance,  is  the  nature  of  absorbent  vmdi  testaceous 
SMdiciaes.  In  the  cure  of  hemorrhage,  if  it  be  actvccj 
that  is  to  say,  connected  with  a  state  of  strong  tonic 
contractility  of  the  blood-vessels,  a  very  different  re- 
medy vrill  be  required  as  an  astringent,  than  ii>  cases 
ot  passive  hemorrhage,  in  which  the  vascjalar  fibres  are 
in  a  state  of  relaxation  or  coUapae.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane 
has  o&red  some  valuable  remarks  upon  this  subject^ 
with  a  view  to  settle  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
has  arisen  respecting  the  treatment  of  flooding  after 
child-birth.     {Medical  Logic^  Edit.  2d.  p.  JOO.) 

Aspingents  are  capable  of  being  exclusively  used  as 
Jpcal  applications,  and  when  they  are  so  employed  for 

the  purpose  of  stopping  hemorrhage^  they  are  tenned 
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Sttptics^*^  With  vespect  to  these  latter  a^pents  k 
must  be  confessed,  that  great  popular  error  still  ezista^ 
much  of  which  has  eridently  arisen  from  deductions 
drawn  from  the  effects  of  such  remedies  upon  inferior 
animals ;  thus  have  several  substances  gained  the  rqpu*^ 
tation  of  Siyptiesy  from  the  result  which  may  have 
followed  their  application  to  the  wounded  and  bleed- 
ing vessels  in  the  extremities  of  the  horse  and  ass; 
whereas  the  fact  is,  that  the  blood«vessels  of  these  ani- 
mals possess  an  inherent  power  of  contraction  which 
does  not  exist  in  those  of  man,  and  to  which  alone  the 
cessation  of  the  hemorrhage,  fallaciously  attributed  to 
the  Sijfpticy  is  to  be  wholly  attributed.  In  many  cases 
an  application  may  owe  its  styptic  qualities  to  its  power 
of  coagulating  the  blood  around  the  orifice  of  ihm 
wound ;  in  this  way  the  contact  of  heated  metal  will 
sometimes  arrest  the  flow  of  blood  from  a  cut  surface. 
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This  Second  Division  comprehends  those  medicinal 
substances,  which  have  been  generally  classed  under 

*  Various  combinations,  into  which  different  metallic  salts 
have  generally  entered  as  ingredients,  have  at  different  periods 
been  extolled  for  their  efficacy  as  SiypUa :  Helvetius  published 
an  account  of  a  preparation  composed  of  the  filings  of  iron  and 
tartar,  mixed  to  a  proper  consistence  with  French  brandy,  and  it 
was  long  used  in  France,  Gemnny,  and  Holland,  under  the  name 
of  Hbjuvbtius's  Styptic. 

Eaton *8  Styptic.  After  the  styptic  of  Helvetius  had  been 
discarded  from  the  Continent,  it  was  brought  into  this  country, 
and  for  a  long  time  continued  to  be  employed  with  confidence, 
under  the  new  title  of  Eaton's  Styptic.  It  is  now  made  in  several 
dtfferent^^nodes,  and  consists  chiefly  of  an  alcoholic  solution  •f 
§ulpktUe  (ffirouj  with  some  unimportant  additions. 
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the  head  of  Evacuants  ;  for,  as  they  stimulate  parti- 
cuiar  orgatiBy  so  do  they  occasion  by  their  local  open^ 
tioD^  an  increased  secretion^  or  cTacuation  from  ihenu 
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Substances  which  excite  vomiting,  independent  of 
any  efect  arising  from  the  stimulus  of  quantity,  or  of 
that  occasioned  by  any  nauseous  taste  or  flavour. 

Before  we  can  determine  the  madui  operandi  of 
caetics,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  an  accurate  view 
of  the  phenomena  and  pathology  of  vomiting.  It  is  an 
important  fact  that  any  extraordinary  stimulus  applied 
to  the  stomach,  instead  of  increasing  its  motions,  as  it 
would  in  other  instances,  actually  inverts  them :  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  peculiar  provision  is  manifest ;  it  is 
intended  to  prevent  the  protrusion  of  the  food  into  the 
duodenum  before  it  has  undergone  those  necessary 
changes  in  the  stomach,  by  which  it  is  prepared  for  the 
more  elaborate  process  of  chylification*  The  act  of 
vomiting,  hovever,  is  not  efiected,  as  Dr.  Haygarth  forr 
merly  supposed,  by  the  sole  influence  of  the  stomach ; 
the  brain  is  an  important  accessary  :  Dr.  Majendie  goes 
80  far  as  to  attribute  the  operation  of  vomiting,  exclu- 
lively,  to  the  agency  of  this  latter  organ  upon  the  ab- 
dominal muscks,  and  regards  the  stomach  as  a  mere 
passive  instrument  in  the  act  ;*  this  doctrine  was  sup^ 
ported  in  an  elaborate  experimental  memoir,  presented 
by  this  indefatigable  physiologist  to  the  Roycd  Institute 
of  France  in  the  year  1812^ 

—  _  / 

*  Thb  theory,  however,  did  not  originate  with  Dr.  Majendie, 
for  Chiarac,  a  French  Physician  of  the  I7th  century,  drew  the 
concltisioB  from  aa  ezperhnental  enquiry  (Histoire  de  T  A^a* 
Royale  deaf  Sciences,  p.  12.  An.  1700.) 
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'  Although  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  receive  this 
theory  in  its  full  extent,  yet  we  cannot  hesitate  to  ad- 
mit that  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  k  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  producing  vomiting;  and  we 
accordingly  find  that  this  act  will  not  take  place,  how- 
ever forcibly  the  stomach  may  be  goaded  by  emetics, 
where  the  energy  of  the  nervous  system  is  suspended, 
ais  in  cases  of  profound  intoxication,  or  in  violent 
wounds  and  contusions  of  the  head ;  while  if  the  brain 
be  only  partially  influenced,  as  by  incipient  intoxica- 
tion, or  by  a  less  violent  blow  upon  the  head,  its  irrita- 
bility is  increased  instead  of  being  paralysed,  and  vomit^ 
ing  under  such  circumstances  is  excited  by  the  slightest 
causes :  the  fact  of  such  opposite  results  being  pro- 
duced by  the  same  impulse  in  diflerent  degrees  of  in- 
tensity, is  no  less  curious  than  instructive.  Dr.  Richard 
Harrison,  in  his  Gulstonian  Lecture  before  the  College 
of  Physicians,  treated  the  subject  of  vomiting  vnth 
much  ingenuity,  and  I  am  disposed  to  adopt  the  views 
which  he  offered.  He  observed,  that  although  the  ex- 
periments of  Majendie  sufficiently  testify  the  import- 
ance of  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles  upon  the 
stomach  in  the  act  of  vomiting,  and  which  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  influence  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  yet  that  he  has  attributed  too  much  to  their 
agency;  ^^  it  appears  to  me,^'  continued  he,  ^^  that 
vomiting  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner : — 
ih9  irritation  of  the  stomach  makes  a  call  upon  the 
brain  for  the  aid  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal 
muscles  J  in  order  to  expel  its  contents;  the  diaphragm 
then  becomes  contracted  and  fixed,  the  ribs  draxtn 
downy  and  the  abdominal  muscles  draxDn  inwards^  so 
that  the  stomach  is  pressed  on  all  sides  by  voluntary 
musclesy  whichj  together  with  its  own  coMTBi^c- 
TioN,  expel  the  contents.'"'*    Now  it  must  be  obvious 
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that  where  the  brain,  from  oppression  or  injury,  is 
unable  to  transmit  its  influence  to  these  muscles,*  and 
disregards  the  call  of  the  stomach,  Tomiting  can  only 
be  excited  with  difficulty,  or  it  will  be  preTented  tdto- 
gethar. 

Under  such  circumstances  Tenesection  may  in  some 
cases  prove  a  powerful  adjuTant,  by  unloading  thetes- 
sels  of  the  brain,  and  thus  restoring  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem its  necessary  excitability ;  where  its  powers  hare 
been  paralysed  by  the  operation  of  a  narcotic,  a  copious 
dmught  of  some  v^table  acid,  or  the  afiiision  of  cold  > 
water  upon  the  siurface  of  the  body  may  impart  effi- 
cieacy  to  an  emetic ;  the  operation  of  Nightshade  and 
some  other  narcotic  poisons  may  be  adduced  in  farther 
illustration  of  this  subject  ;*-an  excessive  dose  of  the 
Airopa  Belkuionna  produces  symptoms  of  alarming 
stupor,  and  so  difficult  is  it  to  evacuate  the  stomach 
under  such  circumstances,  that  as  much  as  fourteen 
grains  of  Tartarized  Antimony  have  been  administered 
vidiout  eflfect :  now  if  in  such  a  case  a  copious  draught 
of  scnme  v^etable  acid  be  given,  the  emetic  will  be 
more  likely  to  succeed :  here  then  we  perceive,  that  the 
biain,  being  paralysed  by  a  narcotic  poison,  is  unable 
to  lend  its  aid  to  the  muscles  requisite  for  the  opeiutioa 
cf  vomituig,  until  its  energies  are  restored  by  the  anti* 
nwcotic  powers  of  a  vegetable  acid.     The  practical 

*  Upon  the  verj  same  principle,  a  person  may  die  from  sufib- 
catioB,  IB  consequence  of  an  ii^ury  in  the  brain;  the  reBpiratory 
^MkIcs  being  nnable  to  sustain  the  function  of  breathing,  for 
want  of  a  due  supply  of  nervous  influence*  This  happens  in  cases 
of  Apoplexy,  and  in  poisoning  by  Narcotics. 

Those  who  wish  for  farther  information  upon  th'is  subject  may 
coamlt  Uie  chapter  on  **  The  Physiological  Cavses  a»o  Pbo^ 
aonaB*  or  Soddbh  Dkatb/*  in  my  work  on  *'  Meoical  Jt)mi»». 
avDEacE,**  Vol.  S.  p.  16. 
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preoaution  which  this  view  of  the  subject  aflbrds,  is 
extremely  important, — noi  to  allow  the  apparenify 
inactive  state  of  the  stomach  to  induce  us,  inconside* 
ratelyy  to  augment  the  dose  of  an  emetic :  for  although 
the  stomach,  for  the  reasons  just  stated,  may  be  unable 
to  void  its  contents  by  vomiting,  it  may  nevertheless 
retain  its  sensibility,  and  be  therefore  liable  to  inflam- 
mation :  Dr.  Harrison  has  reported  a  case  of  this  kind, 
where  the  practitioner,  in  attempting  to  excite  emesis 
in  an  epileptic  patient,  by  a  very  large  dose  of  sulphate 
qf%incj  produced  an  inflammation  in  the  viscus  that 
terminated  fatally. 

^  Vomiting  may  also  be  produced  by  the  primary 
Gyration  of  certain  agents  upon  the  brain,  by  which 
its  energy  is  disturbed,  as  by  narcotics,  or  by  the  mo- 
tions of  swinging,  whirling,  and  sailing  :  in  such  cases, 
the  series  of  actions  necessary  for  the  establishing  of 
vomiting,  commences  in  the  brain,  and  is  propagated 
by  nervous  sympathy  to  the  stomach. 

When  an  emetic  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  an  in- 
terval of  twenty  minutes,  or  longer,  usually  passes 
without  any  apparent  effect;  an  uneasy  sensation, 
which  we  term  nausea,  is  then  felt,  and  this  continues 
to  increase  until  vomiting  begins ;  here  then  we  per- 
ceive are  two  distinct  stages,  each  of  which  is  marked 
by  its  ovni  proper  symptoms ;  the  relative  intensity  and 
duradon  of  which  will- be  found  to  vary  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  exciting  causes;  thus  some  Emetics, 
as  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  act  without  occasioning  much 
nausea,  while  others,  as  Tobacco,  excite  it  to  a  degree 
which  is  far  greater  than  is  proportioned  to  their  emetic 
power :  this  is  a  fact  of  great  importance  in  directing 
us  in  the  selection  of  an  Ehnetic,  for  we  shall  find. that 
in  some  diseases  it  is  a  great  object  to  avoid  that  stiUe 
of  system  which  invariably  accompanies  nausea,  while^ 
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in  Others  it  aflR>Fds  the  best  mode  of  answering  an  im^ 
p(»taat  indication  of  cure. 

Nausea  would  seem  to  depend  upon  the  exertions  of 
the  stomach  and  muscles,  not  being  proportioned  to 
dieefiects  of  the  brain,  in  order  to  produce  Tomiting« 
Where  this  balance  however  is  maintained,  as  during 
Ae  operation  of  an  ordinary  emetic,  the  following  are 
the  symptoms  which  characterise  the  two  stages;— 
nUle  the  nausea  only  is  present,  the  countenance  is 
pale  and  shrunken,  the  pulse  feeble,  quick  and  irregU'* 
lar,  and  there  is  a  ieeling  of  cold ;  but  as  soon  as  vomit- 
ing  commences,  the  face  becomes  flushed,  the  pulse 
quidwr  and  stronger,  although  it  seldom  returns  to  its 
natural  standard,  until  some  time  after  the  vomiting 
bas  ceased.  A  degree  of  languor,  a  disposition  to  sleep^ 
and  a  general  moisture  upon  the  skin,  are  the  cir- 
cumstances which  occur  after  the  total  cessation  of  the 
paroxysm. 

The  feeble  state  of  the  circulation,  as  indicated  by 
the  pulse,  and  the  general  coldness  and  langour  ex- 
perienced during  a  paroxysm  of  nausea,  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  those  sympathetic  relations  by  which  the 
bnin,  stomach,  and  heart,  are  reciprocally  influenced. 

The  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  the  administra«> 
tion  of  an  emetic  in  the  cure  of  disease,  may  either 
dq^end  upon  its  primary ,  or  secondary  operations,  that 
is  to  say,  upon  the  mere  evacuation  of  the  stomach,  or 
upon  those  changes  which  occur  in  distant  parts  from 
Apathy ;  and  the  judicious  practitioner,  in  the  selec- 
tioa  of  an  emetic,  will  always  be  guided  by  the  nature 
of  the  indication  which  he  intends  to  fulfil ;  if  his 
object  be  to  evacuate  the  stomach  quickly  and  com- 
pletely, he  will  avoid  those  emetics  that  are  distin- 
goiihed  by  th^ir  naaiseating  tendency,  as  in  cases  of 
thaeaae  which  depend  on  a  disordered  state  of  jstoraach^ 
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connected  with  undue  distention,  and  the  presence  of 
acrid  and  indigestible  matter}  i^y  on  the  other  hand, 
his  intention  be  to  influence  some  remote  organ  through 
the  sympathetic  powers  of  the  stomach,  an  emetic  of 
an  opposite  tendency  may  be  better  calculated  to  an- 
swer such  indications:  in  some  cases,  he  is  to  seek  a 
beneficial  result  from  the  mechanical  action  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles,  by  whose  pressure  the 
gall-bladder  and  hepatic  ducts  are  emptied  of  their 
contents,  and  hence  jaundice,  arising  from  the  obstruc- 
tion of  biliary  calculi,  has  been  suddenly  removed  by 
the  concussion  of  an  emetic :  a  similar  pressure  upon 
the  thoracic  viscera  may  occasion  expectoration,  and 
relieve  the  bronchial  vessels  in  cases  of  asttuua,  catarrh, 
and  croup* 

,  Vomiting,  when  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  mild 
emetic,  does  not  appear  to  exhaust  the  excitabili^  of 
the  stomach,  but  on  the  contrary  to  increase  its  tone ; 
for  we  generally  find  the  process  of  digestion  is  carried 
on  more  vigorously  afterwards ;  although  it  is  probable 
that,  by  frequent  repetition,  a  dififerent  result  would  be 
obtained,  and  we  should  find  that  its  motion  would 
become  liable  to  inversion  by  slight  stimuli ;  we  may 
therefore  question  the  propriety  of  that  practice  which 
is  so  strenuously  recommended  by  Hippocrates,*  and 
other  ancient  physicians,  to  administer  emetics  fre* 
quently  to  those  in  health,  in  order  to  prevent  the  in- 
cursions of  disease. 

The  benefits  arising  from  the  secondary  eifecta  of  an 
emetic  are  numerous  and  extensive.    It  has  been  ob- 


*  Hippocrat.  de  Diceta.  lib.  iii.  et  alibi  passim. 

This  predilection  of  the  ancients  for  Emetics  is  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, as  they  were  acquainted  with  those  only  whlt^  were  of 
the  roost  violent  and  unmanageable  description  \  tiie  Vcratrom  or 
White  Hellebore,  was  sometimes  fatal. 
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9mred  that  during  nauaea  the  force  of  the 
M  coasideiably  dtmted,  henee  the  use  of  these  remedies 
in  hemorrhage ;  and^  as  .the  energy  of  absorption  is 
generally  in  an  inTerse  ratio  to  that  of  the  circulation^* 

*  Few  discoveries  in  pfajratology  have  throws  greater  li^t  opoa 
this  imporbiiit  sut^ct  than  that  of  M.  Majendie,  published  in  his 
ioK^sixL  Dk  Physiologie  Expbrimbntale,  (l***  numero— Jan- 
vier, 1821)  in  a  paper  entitled,  '^  Memoir  sur  le  M6chanisme  de 
L* Absorption/*    The  results  contained  in  this  essay  are  the  more 
i&terestHig  to  me,  as  they  were  read  at  tiie  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  seme  time  afler  the  publication  of  the  Third  Edition  of 
my  PiiARMAcoLOGiA,  and  it  will  be  observed,  in  what  a  satisfac* 
tory  mannnr  they  confirm  the  views  which  I  offered  at  that  time* 
reipecting  the  iafloence  of  venesection  in  accelerating  the  absorp- 
tion of  Mercury.    In  the  Fourth  Edition  (published  in  October, 
1S80,  p.  115^)  these  views  were  farther  extended,  and  as  I  could 
aat  have  been  infiuenced  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Majendie, 
vbich  were  not  published  until  sometime  afterwards,  it  is  very 
fiur  to  conclude,  that  when  two  persons  arrive  at  the  same  result 
by  difiereat  trains  of  investigation,  such  a  result  must  be  correct 
The  conclusions  established  by  the  experimental  inquiries  of  M. 
Majeadie,  with  regard  to  absorption,  appear  to  me  to  be  so  im- 
pertaat,  in  reference  to  the  object  of  the  present  work,  that  I  shall 
pause,  in  this  place,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  reader  with  a 
ihort  account  of  them.  M.  M^endie  states,  that  while  performing 
the  experiment  of  injecting  warm  water  into  the  veins  of  a  living 
aaimal^  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  observing  what  effects 
would  be  produced  upon  the  function  of  absorption  by  the  arti* 
fictal  phlethora,  thus  occasioned ;  having  accordingly  injected  a 
qnantity  of  water  into  the  venous  system  of  a  middle-sized  dog* 
he  introduced  a  snudl  portion  of  an  active  substance,  whose  effects 
were  well  known,  into  his  side,  when  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
ito  Qsoal  operation  was  not  manifested  until  afler  an  interval 
much  longer  than  usual;  the  same  experiment  was  afterwards 
repeated  upon  another  animal,  and  with  similar  results.    In  a 
third  experiment,  as  ranch  water  (about  two  pounds)  was  injected, 
as  the    animal    could  sustain  without  destruction,    in  which 
case  the  poisonous  substance  produced  no  effect  whatever,  the 
powcffi  of  absorption  appearing  to  be  entirely  suspended  i  and 
VOL.  I.  L 
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we  frequently  obtain  from  a  nauseating  dose  of  an 
emetic,  considierable  assistance  in  the  treatment  of  ana- 
aarca,  and  other  dropsical  swellings.  Those  medicines 
that  are  liable  to  produce  at  once,  full  vomiting,  with- 
out any  previous  stage  of  nausea,  are  of  course  less 
calculated  to  fulfil  such  indications.  In  the  same  man- 
ner we  should  select  a  nauseating  emetic,  when  our 
object  is  to  promote  the  passage  of  a  gall  stone  through 
the  ductus  communis^  for  the  nausea  so  excited  will 
.relax  the  duct,  while  the  mechanical  concussion  tends 


having  waited  during  half  an  hour  for  the  occurrence  of  those 
f  jrmptoms  which,    under  ordinary  circumstances,    would    have 
manifested  themselves  in  two  minutes,  M.  Majendie  concluded 
that  if  vascular  congestion  be  the  cause  of  the  suspension  of  ab- 
sorption, the  function  ought  to  be  restored  by  the  removal  of  this 
artificial  condition,  an  opinion  which  he  proceeded  to  verify  by 
experiment  %  the  jugular  vein  of  the  animal,  under  trial,  iras  ac- 
cordingly opened,  and  the  ingenious  operator  had  the  satisfaction 
to  observe  the  effects  of  the  poison  gradually  developing  them- 
selves in  proportion  as  the  blood  flowed.     M.  Majendie  next  pro- 
ceeded to  confirm  the  truth  of  hb  position,  by  an  experiment,  the 
converse  of  those  above  related;    an  animal  was  bled,  to  the 
amount  of  about  half  a  pound,  and  the  poisonous  substance  ap- 
plied to  the  pleura  of  the  animal,  as  in  the  foregoing  experiments, 
when  it  appeared  that  those  effects  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, were  not  evident  until  after  a  period  of  twelve  minutes, 
manifested  themselves  after  an  interval  of  only  thirty  seconds. 
In  order  to  shew  that  these  results  actually  arose  from  vascular 
distention,  and  not  from  the  artificial  state  of  dilution  in  which 
the  blood  was  placed,  M.  Majendie  instituted  the  following  expe- 
riment: a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  was  drawn  from  the 
vein  of  a  dog,  and  replaced  by  a  similar  quantity  of  warm  water, 
after  which  a  measured  quantity  of  Nux  Vomica  in  solution  was 
introduced  into  the  side,  when  the  poisonous  effects  were  ibund 
to  take  place  with  the  same  rapidity,  as  if  the  blood  had  not  been 
mixed  with  water. 
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ip^piish  tlie  obHracting  matter  forwaid.  jOh  ^a»  olher' 
btnd^  wlienever  our  objectis  to  /evacuate,  the  stomach, 
and*  to  prevent  absorption,  we  must  take  care  to  cut 
ihort  the  naus^ting  stage ;  a  precaution  which  is  hij^y 
important  in  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  poisoning.  The' 
state  of  the  stomach  produced  by  vomiting  is  very  fire-i 
queatly  extended,  by  sympathy,  to  the  vessels  of  the 
tktD ;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  diafAorcsisnot  unu- 
MisUy.  follows  the  operation.  In  the  different  varieties 
of  febrile  disease,  this  circumstance  stamps  additional- 
Tslue  upon  the  class  of  Emetics ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  eject  any  offensive  matter  which  may  be* 
present  in  the  stomach,  they  thus  control  the  accelerated 
circulation* 

From  the  violent  muscular  exertions  which  tid^e 
place  in  the  act  of  vomiting,  the  administration  of  an 
emetic  may  be  very  injurious  in  certain  states  of  the 
My.  In  consequence  of  the  pressure  applied  to  the 
descending  -aorta,  and  the  interrupted  circulation 
through  the  lungB,  Jftom  impeded  respiration,  the  blood 
letams  with  difficulty  from  the  head  during  a  paroxysm 
of  vomiting,  and  in  plethoric  states  of  the  body,  or  in 
cases  of  determination  of  blood  to  the  cerebral  or  pul- 
QMxuury.  organs,  the  act  of  vomiting  cannot  .be  con« 
sideied  as  free  from  danger.  The  concussion  of  an 
aneCic  may  also  produce  mischief  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  pregnancy,  and  in  hernia  and  prolapsus,  uteri;. 
while  in  extreme  debility,  there  is.  the  danger  of  a  syn- . 
oope  being  produced,  from  which  the  patient  may  never 
recover,  as  I  once  witnessed  in  the  last  stage  of  Phthisis, 
where  an  emetic  was  imprudently  given,  with  the  -in- 
tention of  dislodging  the  pus  with  which  the  lungs  were 
cmhanrasaed.  . 

By  violent  and  protracted  retching,  a  person  will' 

l2 
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somMimeB  become  jaondiced ;  the  BtonoBcb,  diaphngni) 
and  Abdominal  muscles,  ara,  under  such  repeated  effinta^- 
apt  to  be  rendered,  to  an  eminent  degree,  irritable ;  so 
that  at  each  effort  of  tlie  former  to  diuharge  its  con> 
tents,  the  latter  mil  frequently  be  thrown  into  striHig 
qiamodic  contractions,  aad  the  liver  u^ethor  wtdi  the 
gall  bladder  will  be  suddenly  caught,  and,  as  it  were, 
squeezed  in  a  powerful  presa ;  in  consequence  of  which 
die  bile  will  r^urgitate,  and  be  carried  into  the  Vetut- 
eacee ;  for  Haller  has  shewn  with  what  facility  a  subtle 
injection,  when  thrown  into  the  hepatic  duct,  will 
ewiqie  by  the  hepatic  veins;  and  up«Hi  which  Dr. 
Saunders  observes,  "  I  knew  this  to  be  a  fact,  for  I 
have  ascertained  by  experiment,  that  iirater  injected  in 
the  same  direction,  will  return  by  the  veins  in  a  AiU 
stream,  though  very  little  force  be  used."  When  a 
jaundice  is  thus  produced  it  vfill  gradually  diBa{^>ear 
without  the  aid  Of  any  medicine ;  the  kidneys  are  the 
principal  means  by  which  all  unnecessary  bodies  are- 
extracted  from  the  circulating  mass,  a  portion  of  bile 
will  therefore  under  such  circumstances  be  eliminated 
in  every  discharge  of  urine. 

The  different  emetics  emplt^ed  in  practice  are  derived 
from  the  v^^etable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  some  of  which 
^pear  to  produce  their  effects  by  an  immediate  im- 
pression upon  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  while  others' 
require  to  be  absorbed  into  the  circulation  before  they 
displi^  their  energies.  Ipecacuanha  would  seem  to  act 
primarily  on  the  stomach,  but  Tarlarised  Antiwtomy 
has  been  found,  by  experiment,  to  occasion  vomiting, 
when  injected  into  the  veins  of  an  animal ;  while  the 
other  mineral  emetics,  vix.  the  preparations  of  Copper 
and  ^tRC,  undoubtedly  operate  on  the  stomach,  and 
without  inducing  much  nausea. 
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Medicines  wbich  quicken  or  increase  the  evacuation 
from  the  intestines^  or  which^  when  given  in  a  certain 
dose,  occasion  purging. 

These  remedies,  from  a  general  difference  in  their 

modes  of  operation,  have  been  classed  under  two  divi** 

8i(His-»- Laxatives  and  Puhgativeb.    The  former 

operate  so  mildly  that  they  merely  evacuate  the  coti* 

tents  of  the  intestines,  without  occasioning  any  general 

excitement  in  the  body,  or  even  stimulating  the  exha* 

lant  vessels  of  the  canal ;  the  latter  produce  a  consider* 

able  influx  of  fluids  firom  these  vessels,  and  extend 

tbetr  stimulant  effisct  to  the  system  in  general;  and 

where  these  eflects  are  very  violent,  the  purgative  is 

farther  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Drastic.    Laxa* 

tives  then  may  be  said  to  empty  the  bowels  simply,  and 

to  carry  off  extraneous  matter,  which  is  out  of  the 

course  of  the  circulation ;  but  purgatives,  as  they  occai* 

flkm  a  constitutional  eflfect,  may  be  made  subservient  to 

veiy  important  purposes.     The  eflfects  of  a  purgative 

inay  depend  upon  three  different  modes  of  operation ; 

vis. 

h  By  stimulating  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  In* 

testinesj  zphence  their  peristaltic  motion  is 

augmented^  and  the  contents  of  the  bowels 

more  quickly  and  completely  discharged^ 

t.  By  stimulating  the  exhalent  vessels^  terminal 
ting  in  the  inner  coat  of  the  intestines^  and 
the  mouths  of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the 
mucous  glands  ;  by  which  an  increased  flow 
of  serous  fluids  takes  place  from  the  former 
and  a  more  copious  discharge  of  mucus  from 
the  tatter;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  render 
thefeecal  matter  thinner  and  more  abundant^ 
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S.  By  stimulating  the  neighbouring  viseera,  as 
the  Uver  and  Pancreas^  so  as  to  produce  a 
more  copious  Jlow  of  their  secretions  into  tht 
intestines. 

■  It  appears  that  di&rent  pui^gatives  have  Tery  di^rent 
powers  in  relation  to  the  seTeml  modes  of  operation 
above  specified ;  some  medicines,  for  example,  ur^  the 
bowels  to  evacuate  their  contents  by  an  imperceptible 
action  upon  the  muscular  fibres,  and  little  or  no  in- 
-crease  of  serous  dischaif^  attends  the  evacuation,  such 
tUK Mannoj Sulphur ftnid Magnesia;  thcK would  seem, 
moreover,  to  be  certain  bodies  that  have  the  property 
of  increasing  the  peristaltic  motions  by  operating  as 
mechanical  stimulants  upon  the  fibre ;  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  derive  many  illustrations  of  this  &ct,  fitm 
the  history  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  and  I  have  been 
disposed'  to  consider  the  harsh  and  coarse  texture  which 
certain  grasses  assume  in  moist  situations,  as  a  wise 
provision  in  Nature  to  furnish  an  increased  stimulus  to 
the  intestines  of  the  animals  who  feed  upon  them,  at  a 
time  when  their  diminished  nutritive  qualities  must 
Tender  such  a  result  desirable ;  but  the  operation  of  a 
mechanical  laxative  may  be  demonstrated  by  a  more 
familiar  example;  the  addition  (^  bran  to  our  bread, 
constituting  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  Brown 
breetdf  induces  laxative  efiects,  merely  from  the  me- 
chanical friction  ofthe  rough  particles,  or  scales  of  the 
-bran,  upon '  the  inner  coats  of  the  intestines,  for  the 
wheat  without  the  bran  in  bread  is  not  particularly 
laxaUve.*     Other  cnthartics  stimulate  the  fibres  to  a 

"  Tbe.  practical  applicatioa  of  this  fact  maj  be  uxfol.  and  di- 
gestion, in  ccr lain. rases,  nu)r  be  thus  promotcil  hj  tbe  ximple 
'ct|t«dieii(  of  changing  the  qualitj  of  out  bread. 
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much  greater  degree,  and  the  effects  are  either  confined 
to  a  part  of  the  canal,  or  communicated  to*  the  whol^ 
range  of  the  intestines,  frotn  the  duodenum  to  the  ex^ 
tremity  of  the  rectum;  Aloes  will  furnish  a  good 
example  of  the  former,  and  Coloci/nth  may  be  adduced 
as  an  instance  of  the  latter  mode  of  operation.  Other 
cathartics,  agun,  direct  all  their  stimulus  to  the  exha- 
lant  vessels,  and  are  accordingly  distinguished  by  the 
force  with  which  they  produce  serous  evacuations ;  and 
for  which  they  were  formerly  denominated  Hydra' 
goguesy  such  are  Saline  Purgatives^  and  certain  vege- 
table bodies  to  be  hereafter  described.  Dr.  CuUen  has 
even  supposed  that  some  of  these  medicines  may  act 
solely  in  this  way,  and  without  increasing  directly  the 
peristaltic  motion ;  there  is  however,  as  Dr.  Murray 
veiy  justly  remarks,  no  proof  of  such  an  hypothesis,' 
and  it  seems  scarcely  probable  that  any  substance 
should  act  as  a  stimulant  on  these  vessels,  without  &i 
the  same  time  stimulating  the  mobile  fibres  of  the  intes- 
tines. Mercurial  Purgatives  appear  to  possess,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  power  of  exciting  the  functions  of 
the  liver,  and  of  thereby  occasioning  an  influx  of  bile 
into  the  intestines.  From  the  indications  which  cathar- 
tics are  capable  of  fulfilling,  their  utility  in  many  dis- 
eases must  be  apparent ;  the  extent  of  their  importance 
and  value  were,  however,  never  justly  appreciated  until 
the  valuable  publication  of  Dr.  Hamilton  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  which  the  author  has  pointed  out  with  more 
precision  than  any  preceding  writers  had  done,  the 
therapeutic  principles  which  should  regulate  their  ad- 
ministration. His  practice  has  clearly  proved  that  ^ 
.state  of  bowels  may  exist  in  many  diseases,  giving  rise 
to  a  retention  of  feculent  matter,  which  will  not  b6  ob-* 
viated  by  the  occasional  administration  of  a  purgative,' 
bat  which  requires  a^continuation  of  the  alvine  stimti- 
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lant,  until  the  healthy  action  of  the  bowels  is  re* 
established.  Since  this  view  of  the  subject  haa  been 
adopted,  numerous  (Upeases  have  received  ilieviation 
from  the  use  of  pui^tives  that  were  fonnerly  treated 
with  a  different  claos  of  remedies,  and  which  were  not 
supposed  to  have  any  connecUon  with  the  state  of  (he 
alviae  evHCuations ;  thus  in  fever,  the  peristaltic  motion 
of  the  intestines  is  diminished,  and  their  feculent  con- 
tents are  unduly  retained,  end  perhc^,  in  part,  ab- 
sorbed, becoming  of  course  a  source  of  morbid  irrita- 
tion ;  this  fact  has  been  long  understood,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  administering  cathartic  medicines  under  such 
circumstances  has  been  very  generally  adopted;  but 
until  the  publication  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  physicians  were 
not  aware  of  the  necesBity  of  carrying  the  plan  to  an 
extent  beyond  that  of  merely  emptying  the  prima  via, 
and  they  did  not  continue  the  free  use  of  these  reme- 
dies through  the  whole  progress  of  the  diseoxe. 

Cathartics  are  esecntially  serviceable  also  in  several 
diseases  of  the  class  Neuroses,  which  are  generally 
intimately  connected  with  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
alimentary  passages ;  Chorea  and  Hysteria,  have  been 
very  successfully  treated  in  this  manner.  Tlie  diseases 
incident  to  puberty  in  both  sexes  are  also  best  relieved 
by  a  course  of  purgative  medicines,  and  their  effects  in 
Chlorosis  have  conferred  upon  many  of  them  the  spe- 
cific title  of  Kmhenagogues. 

But  the  therapeutical  utility  of  Cathartics  extends 
beyond  the  mere  feculent  evacuations  which  they  may 
occasion.  In  consequence  of  the  stimulating  actioq 
which  some  of  them  exert  upon  the  exhalent  vessels, 
they  abstract  a  considerable  portion  of  fluid  from  tlte 
general  current  of  the  circulation,  and  ape,  on  tliat 
account,  beneficial  as  Anti-phlogistics.  For  the  same 
reason  they  may  act  as  powerful  promoteni  of  ubaorp- 
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tiooy  for  there  eziau  an  estabUsbed  relaUoa  between 
the  powers  of  exhalation  and  absorption,  so  that  when 
the  actioo  of  one  is  increased,  that  of  the  other  is  au^ 
mented. 

Certain  Puigatives,  as  Ihavejust  stated)  exert.their 
influence  upon  the  neighbouring  organs,  and  are  calcu* 
lated  not  only  to  renK>ve  alvine  $ordeSy  but  to  detach 
and  eliminate  foul  congestions  from  the  biliary  ducts 
and  pores. 

With  such  facts  before  us,  it  is  impossible  to  concede 
to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  *  that  the  different 
species  of  purgative  medicines  do  not  possess  distinct 
powers  over  the  different  species  of  matter  to  be  era- 
cuaied;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  reason  for  reviving 
the  ancient  theory,  too  inconsiderately  abandoned,  and 
which  acknowledged  these  different  distinctions  ii^  the 
operations  of  cathartic  medicines,  under  the  appro- 
priate names  of  IlydrargogueSy  QiolagogueSy  Slc. 

The  importance  of  cathartic  medicines  having  been 
shewn,  and  the  distinctions  in  their  modes  of  operation 
established,  it  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
the  subject  of  their  abuse.  All  the  remedies  of  this 
class,  but  more  especially  those  of  considerable  power, 
require  caution  in  their  administration,  even  in  those 
diseases  where  they  are  indicated  by  peculiar  symptoms, 
especially  if  there  be  any  tendency  to  inflammation,  or 
to  extreme  debility,  although  this  latter  symptom  is 
often  rather  apparent  than  real,  and  is  at  once  removed 
by  the  brisk  operation  upon  the  bowels ;  during  preg- 
nancy and  immediately  after  delivery,  and  during  the 

*  Since  tbe  publication  of  this  opinion,  in  tbe  5th  edition  of 
the  Pharaiacologia,  Dr.  Hamilton  has  honoured  roe  by  a  letter 
on  the  subject,  but  I  am  still  bound  to  confess  that  my  scptimeuts 
remain  unaltered,  . 
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flow  of  the  menses,  the  prudent  practitioner-will  use  a 
discretioiiary  caution  in  their  exhibition.  The  too  fre- 
qu^it  use  of  these  medicines  will  induce  marasmiu,  and 
render  the  bowels  so  morbidly  irritable,  that  puling 
is  easily  excited  by  the  ordinaiy  stimulus  of  our  ali- 
nwnts ;  while  in  some  habits  the  contrary  obtuns,  and 
the  resource  to  which  the  valetudinarian  flies  for  relief 
orij  increases  the  torpor  of  the  intestines,  and  con- 
Anns  his  coBtivenesB. 

The  mode  of  ad^ting,  combining,  and  administer- 
ing Cathartics,  will  present  subjecu  for  our  future  con- 
uderation. 

EMMENAGOGUES : 

Medicines  which  are  capable  of  producing  the  Men- 
sUrual  discharge. 

As  Amenorrbcea,  or  retention  of  the  menses,  is  gene- 
nily  the  effect  of  a  morbid  state  of  the  body,  it  follows 
that  remedies  capable  of  acUng  as  Emmenagogues  can 
only  be  relative  agents,  unless  indeed  we  are  disposed 
to  acceed  to  the  opinion  so  generally  maintained  in  the 
writings  of  the  older  phynoians,  but  now  generally  dis- 
carded, that  certain  substances  exert  a  specific*  action 
upon  the  uterus.    It  may  certainly  be  asserted  without 

*  The  MelaiDpodinra,  or  Black  HellebaFC,  «u  recommmded 
«i  BB  •gent  of  this  dcKription  in  the  strongest  ternM,  bj  Mead  t 
Hai'ut  (JuniperiuSBbiiiB)  18  another  vegetable  vliichhu  been  gena- 
nlly  coiuidered  as  &  specific  Emmeiugogue  i  with  some  >uthor^ 
Iho  Rubia  Tinctorum.  Madder )  with  others,  the  Sinapis  alba  have 
been  regarded  as  remcdiei  of  this  nature;  and  lately  Poljg^ 
Senega  bai-been  etiolled  by  the  Aroericoa  prmetitionen i  id 
medeni  times,  bowenr,  itiw  subatanccs  h>ve  been  more  Coafi'. 
dcatly  reroDuiM&ded  h  uterine  atinulants  than  the  Secale  Comu- 
lum,  or  Ergot,  but  of  which  I  have  no  practical  kaowledge. 


ft«r  of  cbntradictioh,  that  diere  are  many  substance^ 
"Whith^  when  received  into  the  stomach,  have  theii^ 
stiraukuit  operation  more  particularly  detiermined  to 
one'part  than  to  another ;  alkaDes,  for  example,'  to  the 
kidneys;  cantharides  tothe  Uadd^;  mercury  to  th^ 
saliTary  glands,  &c.  Reasoning  therefore  by  analogy,' 
It  was  not  unphilosophical  to  conclude,  that  similar 
medicines  might  exist  with  respect  to  the  uterus ;  but 
experience  has  negatived  the  supposition,  there  being 
no  proof  of  any  of  the  substances  styled  Einmenagogues 
producing  their  effects  by  any  specific  influence  uppn 
the  uterine  system.  If  the  term,  Emtnenagogue  be  as« 
sumed  conyentionally,  according  to  this  view  of  the 
subject,  it  may  be  retained  without  any  fear  of  error, 
otherwise  it  would  be  wiser  to  remove  the  name  from, 
our  classification. 

The  suppression  of  the  catamenia  usually  depeixds 
uppn  a  debilitated  state  of  the  body,  although  it  is 
sometimes  the  consequence  of  a  plethoric  diathesis;  in 
the  ibrmer  cases  tonics,  in  the  latter,  venesection  may 
display  the  powers  of  an  emmenagogue ;  upon  which 
occasion,  I  have  frequently  derived  the  greatest  benefit 
by  cupping  the  patient  upon  the  loins.  Where  the 
disease  occurs  in  young  women,  about  the  age  of  pu-. 
berty,  it  is  very  generally  connected  with  extreme  de-' 
bility  of  the  system ;  the  preparations  of  iron,  bark,  and 
other  invigorating  medicines,  are  accordingly  the  most 
likely  to  succeed  in  its  cure.  Whereas  in  full  florid 
habits,  when  the  catamenia  are  suddenly  suppressed, 
LaxativcSy  Diaphoretics^  or  btood-leltingy  aflbrd  the 
surest  means  of  relief. 

There  are  two  other  classes  of  medicines  which  may 
occasionally  prove  emmenag<^e — Acbid  PtiRGA- 
T1VES  which  act  upon  the  rectum,  and  hence  by  roM- 
iiguous  sj/mpaihy  upon  the  uterus,  as  Aloes^  ftc.  and 
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Stihulatimg  DiuBSTict,  as  Cgmthandea^  tha  TVi^ 

pentinet,  &c.  which  ore  sMp^XMed  to  ezcife  the  womb, 
sympatheUcally,  by  their  stimulua.  upoa  the  bUdder. 
Nor  is  the  adTantageons  influence  of  mercury  to  be 
overlooked,  whichf  in  cases  of  mwhid  action  in  th« 
secreting  fiinctions,.proveB  a  Herculean  lemedy. 
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Medicines  which  increase  the  urinary  dischai^. 

This  effect  is  ptoduced  by  very  diSerent  modes  of 
operation ;  and  as  some  of  them  are  mutually  incom- 
[mtible  with  each  other,  it  is  eesentinl  that  we  should 
understand  the  modus  operandi  of  each  individual  of 
which  the  class  consists,  in  order  that  we  may  direct 
its  application  with  precision. 

There  is  undoubtedly  no  tribe  of  medicinal  agents 
more  precarious  in  their  nature  and  effects  than  that 
of  Diuretics ;  this  fact  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon 
the  uncontrolable  character  of  the  organs  upon  which 
they  act,  but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted,  that 
their  failure  frequently  depends  upon  their  modes  of 
operation  being  directly  incompatible  with  the  state  of 
the  system  at  the  time  of  their  administration. 

The  following  classification  may  perhaps  serve  to 
bring  together  the  principal  facts  which  are  known 
upon  the  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  to  display  them 
ID  an  order  which  is  calculated  to  demonstrate  thei( 
practical  bearings  and  relations. 
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Abkanged  accobbihg  to  thbir  supposed 
Modes  of  Operation. 


CL:  I.— MEDICINES   WHICH  ACT    PRIMARILY 
ON  THE  URINARY  ORGANS. 

2.   B^  siimula^g  the   secreting  vessels  of  the 
iddneysj  by  coktact. 

a  The  inedicineB  not  undergoing  taj 
deconposition  in  trmuiiu*  ^ 

U'  Poiassa.  4.  Jumiperus  Cem$mmis*^     . 

%  PoiasiOf  NUras*  d.  Cantharides, 

3n  OUum  Terebinthinos, 

b  The  Medicines  undergoing  decompo- 
sition in  transitu, 

I.  Petassa  jicetas.  4.  Colchicum  Autunmtde* 

3.  Potaesw  Super'4artras.  6.  Copaijbra  OjfidmaHs* 
3.  S0lla  Maritima,  6.  SpartH  CacumfwSu 

CL:  IL— MEDICINES  WHICH   ACT  PRIMARILY 
ON  THE  ABSORBENTS,  AND  SECONDARILY 

ON  THE  KIDNEYS. 

Mercury. 

CL:  lU.— MEDICINES  WHICH  ACT  PRIMARILY 
ON  THE  STOl^ACH  AND  PRIMiE  VliE,  AND 
SECONDARILY  ON  THE  ABSORBENTS. 

1;  By  dimimshmg  ur4erial  aciien^  and  increasing' 
that  ef  Absorption* 

1.  Digiialis,  %,  Nicotiana* 

2.  By  increasing  the  tone  of  the  Body  in  general^ 

and  that  of  the  absorbent  system  inpartHU" 
lor. 

Bitter  Tanks,  Sfc.  S^c. 

3.  By  producing  Catharsis^  and  thereby  increasing 

the  action  of  the  Exhalants  directly,  and  that 
of  the  Absorbents  indirecti  j. 

1.  Eiaterium.        9.  Jalap^  Sfc,  ^c. 
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I.  Or  Mbdicinbb  which  act  Priharilt  on  thb 
UxiNART  Organs. 

1.  By  stimulating  the  lecreling  vcMielt  of  the 
kidneySj  by  actual  cottiact. 

a    The  substance  not  undergoing  any 
decomposition  tn  froiuilir. 

.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  any  substance  which  is 
dupable  of  entering  the  current  of  the  circulation,  and 
of  Himulating  the  kidn^s  by  a  direct  applicatiiAi  to 
their  secerning  vessels,  may  occasion  a  more  copious 
urinary  discharge ;  in  this  manner  the  difierent  saline  * 
prqiarationa,  Potasi,  Soda,  Nitrate  of  Potass^  Ac. 
■re  brought  to  the  kidneys  in  the  course  of  the  circu- 
lation, and  exciting  the  vessels  to  an  increased  action, 
promote  the  secretion  of  a  larger  proportitm  of- watery 
fluid  from  the  bloody  in  consequence  of  which,  the  ab- 
sorbents are  indirectly  stimulated  in  order  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  and  in  this  manner  dropsical  swellings 
•re  reduced. 

Water,  aa  a  simple  diluent,  will  promote  the  action 
of  the  kidneys,  and  it  is  very  judiciously  remarked  by 
t)T.  Cullen,  that  by  withholding  the  use  of  fluids  in 
dropsy,  you  will  diminish  the  quantity  of  fluids  secret- 

*  Saline  bodies  would  appear  to  be  the  peculiar  stimuli  of  these 
oi^aiUi  the  principal  use  of  which  is  to  separate  such  saline  mat- 
tar  from  the  blood,  aa  would  otherwise  accumulate  in  the  ajstma. 
That  these  saline  diuretics  actualljr  pus  off  b;  the  kidoejrs,  may 
be  aatisfactorilj  shewn  bj  an  exsroioatioD  of  the  urioe,  in  which 
the  bodies  in  question  maj  be  chemicsllj  detected.  Let  anjr 
penon  swallow  several  doses  of  Nitre,  (akiiif  care  that  the  boweb 
are  not  disturbed  by  the  medictoe,  and  he  will  find  bj  dippi^ 
some  paper  into  bis  urine,  and  afterwards  drying  it,  that  it  will 
dePapaie,  and  indicate  th^  presence  of  iiflre. 


edy  and  allow  the  aecrefeories  of  die  kidney^  to  fall;  into 
a  state  of  inactivity  and  collapse.  This  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  those  who  defend  the  practice  of  enjoining 
an  abstinence  of  all  drinks  in  dropsy. 

« 

b.  The  diuretic  remedy  undergoing  decani' 

position  IN  TRANSITU. 

The  digestive  organs  appear  to  possess  the  power 
of  readily  decomposing  all  saline  compounds  into  which 
vegetable  acids  enter  as  ingredients,  and  of  eliminating 
their  alkaline  base,  which,  being  in  the  course  of  the 
circulation,  carried  to  the  kidneys,  excites  them  into 
acUon,  and  promotes  the  excretion  of  urine  ;  and  it  is 
probably  in  this  way  that  the  AcetatCy  Citrate^  Super^ 
iartratCy  and  other  analogous  combinations  of  Pb/aii 
and  Soda  prove  diuretic :  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  evident  that  salts  containing  the  mineral  acids 
are  not  under  the  control  of  the  decomposing  powers 
of  the  chj/lo'poietic  organs,  and  consequently  do  not  un- 
dergo any  changes  in  transitUy  although  some  of  these 
salts,  as  I  have  just  stated,  especially  the  more  soluble 
ones,  are  absorbed  entire,  and  prove  diuretic.  Sulphate 
ofPotasSy  from  its  insolubility,  is  not  readily  absorbed, 
and  its  composition  will  not  allow  the  developement  of 
its  base ;  we  perceive  therefore  that  it  has  not  any  ten- 
dency to  produce  an  influence  upon  the  urinary  secretion. 

Certain  vegetable  bodies  likewise  appear  to  occasion 
diuresis  by  a  similar  mode  of  operation,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  these  medicines  generally  con- 
tain a  bitter  principle,  which  "is  probably  separated  by 
the  analysing  powers  of  the  stomach  ;  as  exemplified 
in  ScHla  maritima  ;  Colchicum  autumnale ;  Lactuca 
Virosa;  Gratiola  officinalis;  Spartium  Scoparhtm 
(Summitates)  ;  Juniperus  communis  ;  Copaifera  Offi" 
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einuUt  (Balaamuin,)  &c.  The  flUmaUnt  pow«n  of  • 
bitter  vc^uble  principle  upon  ibe  prima  vitBy  have 
already  been  iiiUj  noticed  under  die  conaideratian  of 
Tonics,  (page  145),  and  it  isi  reasonable  to  «ii]^K>«e, 
that  an  analogous  principle,  ifintroduced  into  the  cir- 
culation, may  exert  a  corresponding  impulse  upon  the 
organs  with  which  it  comes  into  contact. 

It  particularly  merits  attention,  that  the  diuretic 
operation  ofony  body  that  acu  by  being  absorbed,  is  at 
once  suspended  if  catharsis  follows  its  administration, 
whether  in  consequence  of  ihe  largeness  of  its  dose,  its 
increased  solubiUty,  or  from  the  efilect  of' its  combina- 
tion with  some  purgative ;  for  it  is  a  law,  that  the  pro- 
cesses of  assimUatioriy  and  absorption  from  the  duodc 
numy  are  arrested,  or  vert/  imperfectly  performed  du- 
ring any  alvine  excitement ;  the  different  ejects  of  the 
saline  compounds  of  tlie  alkalies  with  tartaric  acid, 
elucidate  the  truth  of  this  law  in  a  very  striking  man- 
ner— thus,  Super-tartrate  of  Potass,  or  Cream  of  Tar- 
tar, in  well  regulated  doses,  acts,  as  we  all  know,  upon 
the  kidneys ;  the  tartaric  acid  being,  as  I  suppose  in 
this  case,  abstracted  and  assimilated  by  the  digestive 
process,  and  at  the  same  time  the  alkaline  base  (Potass) 
eliminated,  and  subsequently  carried  into  the  circula- 
tion ;  but  if  we  increase  the  solubility  of  the  com- 
pound, by  reducing  it  to  the  state  of  a  neutral  tartrate 
(soluble  tartar)  or  by  combining  it  with  Boractc  acidf 
or  some  body  that  has  a  similar  effect ;  or  what  is 
equivalent  to  it,  if  we  so  increase  the  dose*  of  the 

*  The  SeeandMrg  Diurttib  which  sometimes  takes  pUcc  under 
such  circumstance,  and  succeeds  Cathsnis,  maj  c^er  sn  opp*- 
rent  eici^tioa  to  this  law  i  but  this  must  not  be  coDfonndcd  wHk 
that  which  is  tbe  result  of  a  Prtmmiy  action  v|Mn  the  oriauj 
ofgMs  b;  the  ahMrptiou,  and  consequant  eonlact,  of  a  specific 
Btimnlanl. 
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tteam  ofiariar^  that  fiill  catharsis  follows  its  adminis- 
tiBtion,  then  diuresis  will  not  ensue,  since  no  decom- 
position can  take  place  under  such  circumstances,  nor 
can  it  be  carried  by  absorption  into  the  circulation. 
Niire  and  those  salts  which  are  carried  to  the  kidneys 
without  previous  decomposition  in  transitu^  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  law ;  for,  if  we  combine  them  with 
purgatives,  their  presence  can  no  longer  be  recognised 
in  the  urine,  as  I  have  ascertained  by  experiment. 
Oil  of  Turpentine  in  doses  of  two  fluid-drachms,  may 
90  excite  the  urinary  organs  as  to  produce  even  bloody 
urine ;  whereas  a  fluid-ounce  will  scarcely  occasion  any 
i^iporent  influence  upon  those  functions,  because  the 
increased  dose  acts  upon  the  bowels,  and  consequently 
prevents  its  passage  into  the  circulation. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia  does  not  readily  produce  any 
diuresis,  because  it  operates  upon  the  bowels,  but  the 
experiments  of  Vitet  and  Bracy  Clarke  have  shewn, 
that  if  this  saline  compound  be  administered  to  the 
horse,  wbose  bowels  are  not  easily  afiected  by  purga- 
tives, It  acts  powerfully  upon  the  kidneys ;  ♦  and  I 
win  take  occasion  in  this  place  to  observe  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  inirritability  of  the  bowels  of  the  horse, 
diuretic  medicines  are  more  certain  in  their  operation, 
than  in  the  human  subject;  a  fact  which,  in  itself, 
shews  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  state  of  the 
bowels,  during  a  course  of  those  diureties  which  re- 
quire to  be  absorbed  before  they  can  produce  their 
specific  efl^ts. 

Equally  necessary  is  it  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the 


*  Certain  mineral  waters,  containing  cathartic  salts  in  a  state 
dilution,  if  insufficient  to  excite  the  bowels,  sometimes 
•ff  1^  the  kidneys ;  an  effect  which  can  always  be  prevented 
\ff  accoiufanyinf  their  exhibition  with  tome  laxative. 
VOL.  I.  M 
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vessels  of  the  skin,  fbr  if  during  the  administntioQ  of 
a  Diuretic,  theee  vessels  be  excited  by  external  warmth, 
iu  action  may  be  diverted  from  the  urinaiy  organs  to 
the  exholants  on  the  surface,  and  occavion  diaphoresis ; 
hut  if  the  sur&ce  of  the  body  be  kept  cool,  this  divor- 
sion  will  not  occur :  so  greatly  indeed  does  cooling 
the  suT^ttce  determine  to  the  kidneys,  that  the  usual 
diaphoretic  medicines  may,  by  an  attention  to  this 
circumstance,  be  converted  into  powerful  diuretics. 

C.  II.  Mbdicihes  which  act  Primarily 
ov  THE  Abborbbmtb,  AND  Secondarilj/ 

ON    TUB   KiDMETR. 

It  has  been  shewn,  in  the  former  division,  that  by 
increasing  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  we  diminish  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  blood,  and  consequently  oc- 
casion an  extraordinary  action  of  the  absorbents  to 
supply  the  deBciency,  whence  dropsical  accumulations 
disappear  ;  it  remains  to  be  stated  (hat  an  operation, 
which  may  be  considered  the  converse  of  the  one  just 
described,  19  not  unfrequently  established  :  the  abaor^ 
bent  vessels,  in  this  cas^  are  first  roused  to  extraordi- 
nary action,  and  the  blood  therefore  becomes  sur- 
chai^Hed  with  serous  matter,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  kidneys  are  stimulated,  and  it  is  eliminated  through 
the  urinary  passages:  so  that  in  the  former  case  the 
absorbent  may  be  smd  to  be  called  into  action  by  the 
kidneys,  while  in  the  Utter,  the  kidneys  are  obviously 
subservient  10  the  increased  eneigy  of  the  absorbent 
system.  The  preparations  of  Mercury  are  perhaps  the 
only  medicinal  bodies  which  we  can  strictly  consider 
as  specific  stimulants  to  the  absorbent  system ;  and  of 
their  power  in  directly  acting  upon  these  oigaos  these 
ore  such  ample  [Vooft,  that  it  is  uimecessaiy  to  addaoe 


any  additiottal  evidence  upon  the  subject.  In  instatices 
of  increafled  abeoipticM  from  the  agency  of  other  medi^ 
rifles,  the  efiect  must  be  considered  as  rather  arising 
from  their  secondary  than  primary  operations;  the 
most  important  of  which  will  constitute  objects  df  in« 
qaify  in  the  succeeding  divisions  of  the  subjects 

C.  IIL  Mbdicines  which  act  PrimaHfy 

*0»    THE    StO«ACH    or    SybTBH,    AND 

Secondarily  ov  thb  Ukihaat  Oboans« 

A  Dhuetic  ei^t  is  Very  frequently  occasioned  by 
sabstances  which  act  on  the  stomach  and  prima:  vict^ 
prodncing  a  peculiar  state  of  these  organs,  ^ich  sym* 
ptUkeiicQily  oflfects  the  whole  body,  and  more  patticu-^ 
ktly  the  absorbent  system,  and  the  vessels  concerned 
in  the  eecretion  of  Urine  firom  the  blood.  As  tfaispri*- 
maiy  ii^uenCe  upon  the  stomach,  and  the  effects  to 
which  it  gives  rise  in  remote  parts,  are  very  different  in 
their  character,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  remedy 
canployed,  and  the  state  of  the  system  at  the  time  of  its 
adaii&istFacson  7  the  present  attempt  to  investigate  and 
generalize  these  relations,  tad  to  adopt  them  as  the 
basis  of  a  classification,  may  ultimately  lead  the  prac-* 
tittoner  to  some  distinctions  of  practical  utility. 

1.  By  diminishing 'Aneri&l  Atiion  and  in^* 
creasing  that  of  Absorption. 

It  would  appear  that  the  ikction  of  the  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  theenei^ 
of  the  absorbents  are,  to  a  certain  extent^  antagonist 
powen  i  the  experiments  of  Mqendie  demonstrate  that 
the  absevptiott  of  a.poisonous  substance  is  ratarded  by 
a  ptedmric,  and  aceekritad '  by  a  depleted  state  of  the 

M  !2 
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sanguioepua  aj^tem ;  the  &Gt  is  practically  eitiiiblislted 
by  numerous  pbeDomeoa  in  patholt^.  Dr.  BlackaU 
has  very  satis&ctorily  shewn  the  existence  which  sub* 
sists  betwe^i  iDcraued  arterial  action  and  diminished 
absorption;  Hence  it  follows  that  remedies  capable  of 
controling  the  ciFculation  may  afiect  the  activity  of 
absorption,  increase  diuresis,  and  cure  dropsy ;  in  this 
manner  the  Dtgitmlu  Purpurea  acts  as  a  soibefacient, 
and  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  seldom  or  never  pro- 
duces  its  diuretic  efifects,  without  a  concomitant  reduc- 
tion of  the  frequency  of  the  pulse;  its  power  too  appears 
oidy  when  it  js  administered  in  dropsy  ;  in  a  state  of 
health  it  will  reduce  the  pulse,  but  not  inereaae  the 
discharge  of  urine.  Tobacco  has  also  somewhat  analo- 
gous powers  in  promoting  absorptiony  and  its  opfcrati<a 
is  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  depression  of  vas- 
cular action.  Venesection,  upon  the  same  principle, 
mf y  occasion,  in  certiun  cases  of  diopajfy  a  dJachuga 
of  the  accumulated  fluid> 

S.  By  itureaatMg  the  tone  of  tie  Body  im 
general,  ani  that  of  the  Absorbent  Syi> 
tern  in  particular. 

That  diminished  absorption,  and  the  consequent 
accumulation  of  serous  fluids  in  the  cellular  texture, 
and  difierent  CaTities,  frequently  depends  updn  general 
debility  is  very  obvious^  whence  fevers,  whether  of  the 
intermittent  or  continued  kind,  which  have  been  long 
protracted,  are  foUowed  by  iedematous  swellings.  In 
states  of  extreme  debilHy  the  exhalant  vesseb  would 
seem,  from  their  laxity,  to  permit  the  thinner  parte  of 
the  blood  to  pau  too  readily  through  them ; .  this  is 
proved  by  the  circumstance  that  palsied  limb«,  in  which 
auch  a  kuuty  may  be  presusKd  to  exitt,  are  fiequently 
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afecled  with  eukma,  and  the  truth  of  this  explanatipn 
is  fidU  farther  corrobotttted  by  the  adrantages  which 
acarae«n  these  occaricms  firom  the  mechanical  support 
ofptuawure  fixmi  bandages.  In  such  cases,  those  remedieil 
which  are  capable  of  renovating  the  vigour  of  the  body 
can  alone  prove  c^  any  signal  service.  Dr.  BlackaM 
presents  us  with  an  illustrative  case  of  this  nature,  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Exeter,  in  which  the 
tonic  powers  of  well  feisiented  bread  occasioned  in  the 
^Mice^f  jt  few  hours  an  eSect  so  powerfully  diuretic,  as 
co.haTe  cured  the  sailors  on  board  the  Asia  East  India- 
man,  who  had  been  attacked  with  Dropsy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  use  of  damaged  Rice. 

Ilius  tixesn  do  Diuretics,  in  some  cases,  cure  by 
BvAfiTATiNO,  while  in  others,  as  in  die  imtance  above 
died,  tiftey  Etacujitb  mr  curing; 

A  case  has  lately  occurred  in  my  awn  practice,  which 
not  only  affords  a  ^striking  -ilkittration  of  the  present 
views,  but  is  well  calculafted  ito  convey  to  the  inexpe- 
rieneed  practiUoner  a  very  instracti  ve  lesson  of  caution. 
A  man  of  the  age  of  thiity-^ve,  of  the  most  dissolute 
habits,  was  attacked  after  a  debauch  of  sever^  days 
continuance,  virith  inflammatory  sjrmptoms  in  the  chesty 
R  very  large  quantity  of  blood  was  suddenly  abstracted, 
and  the  bleeding  was  repeated  after  the  interval  of  a 
few  hours.  The  respiration  became  laborious,  and  I 
was  desired  to  visit  the  patient ;  I  found  that  little  or 
no  urine  had  been  evaeuoted  since  the  attack,  and  that 
ibere  vrere  evident  symptoms  of  efiusion,  the  legs  were 
swcdien,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing  was  rapidly 
tncreasii^.  Under  these  circumstances  I  directed  a 
large  dose  of  Ammonia  with  some  stimulati^  diuretics, 
which  were  to  be  repeated  at  short  intervals.  On  the 
following  day  the  distressing  symptoms  had  subsided^ 
SL  hurge  quantity  of  urine  had  passed,  and  the  patient 


expreBsed  fairafielf  greatly  nlieTcd ;  un&mmately,  hoW" 
ever,  in  conaequenoe  of  a  aUgfatinoicsse  i^his  distress 
iiL  the  eiv«uiig,  an  mjudicWnu  &iend  in  attendance, 
look  more  blood  from  the  arm — rthsicUopsical  sflnuioos 
rapidly  increased,  and  life  was  extinguished  in  tha 
cotuae  of  three.days  by  confirmed  Hydrothorax. 


3. '  By  prodmeihg  Cathartu,  and-  thereby.  4m 
ertaiiag  the  uetion  of  the  Exhatamt* 
db«ct)y,  a)ti  that  of  tke  aUorhetii*  in* 
directly.  ■ 

It  has  been  already  stated,  under  the  UHisicknuion 
of  Catbartiea,  that  certain  medicines  of  that  clase  ex. 
cite  the  exhalantB  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  .occa- 
non  a  vny  copious  >di8cbai;ge  of  serous  matter:  l^T'this 
operation  the  blood  is  deprived  of  a  ^la^  portion  of 
water,  and  the  absocbeate  are  thus  indirecUy  stimu- 
lated to  supply  the  deficiency ;  £toertiun,  and  some 
other  hydragogue  cathartics,  may  be  thus  erofiloyed 
with  extraordinary  success  for  thecurenf. certain  farms 
of  Dropsy,  where  the  vital  powera  of  the  patient  can 
sustain  the  vidence  of  the  reaiedy  •,' — in  the  whole  circle 
of  medicinal  operations  there  is  nothing  more  wonder^ 
ful  than  this,  that  an  impression  made  on  the  intenud 
surface  of  the  primiB  via,  by  a  few  partioles  of  matter, 
should  thus  CMivey  by  magic  as  it  were,  an  impulse  to 
the  most  remote  extremitieB,  rousing  their  ebaerbenls 
to  action  J  and,  in  case  of  cedema  there,  awakening  the 
sleeping  enei^es  of  these  veeselay  which  like  milltons 
of  pumps  at  work,  transmit  the  morbid  fiiiid  to.  the  in- 
testines and  urinary  passages,  efiecting  a  detumescence 
of  the  hydro^c  limbs  in  the  course  of  a  few  houvs,  and 
thus  afiurding  a  striking  illustration  of -the-syippaULStic 
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iction  of  medicines,  and  an  instructive  example  of  the 
opention  of  those  of  the  sorbefacient  class.* 

The  observations  which  I  have  thus  o£fered  will  lead 
the  practitioner  to  select  the  particular  diuretic  which 
is  best  calculated  to  fulfil  the  indications  of  each  indi- 
vidual case ;  and  they  will  at  the  same  tiine  point  out 
those  which  cannot  be  administered  in  combination, 
without  a  violation  of  the  law  of  medicinal  compatibi- 
lity* With  respect  to  the  general  efficacy  of  these 
medicines  it  may  be  stated,  that  where  the  diseate 
originates  from  organic  affections  of  the  chylopoietic 
viscera,  it  will  not  be  cured  by  the  mere  evacuation.of 
the  water  by  diuretics ;  but  that  where  it  has  taken 
place  from  diminished  absorption,  these  remedies  may 
be  reasonably  expected  to  eiifect  a  cure. 


DIAPHORETICS. 

The  term  Diaphoretic  has  been  applied  to  those 
medicines  which  increase  the  natural  exhalation  of  the 
akin,  and  when  they  act  so  powerfully  as  to  occasion 
■weating,  they  have  been  commonly  distinguished  by 
ihe  name  of  SmdorificSj  but  as  no  difference  exists  be- 
tween these  remedies,  but  in  the  degree  of  force  with 
which  they  act,  we  may  very  properly  comprehend  the 
whole  under  the  general  title  of  Diaphoretics :  the 
fluid  eflEiised  is  idso  in  both  cases  similar,  but  in  the 
one  it  is  dischaiged  more  slowly,  and  is  carried  off  by 
the  conducting  f  power  of  the  air,  in  the  insensible 

«  See  Sir  Gilbert  Blane's  Medical  Logic,  Edit,  S,  page  190. 

i  Tbe  culaneoin  discharge  is  very  materially  modified  by  the 
■late  of  the  atmosphere,  in  its  relations  to  moisture  and  dryness : 
whctt  the  air  contains  much  moisture  it  is  a  bad  conductor  of  the 
pcnpinble  matter,  which  therefore,  instead  of  being  carried  oS 
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fonn  c^ vapour,  while  in  the  other  case  it  is  bo  copiously 
eSused  from  the  exhalant  vessels,  as  to  appear  in  the 
liquid  fbnn. 

As  obstructed  perspiration  may  depeud  upon  very 
different,  and  even  opposite  stales  of  the  system,  so  may 
the  most  adverse  medicines  fall  under  the  denomination 
of  diaphoretic  remedies. 

In  some  affections,  a  deficient  di^horeais  may  be 
BBBociated  with  increased  vascular  action,  and  in  others, 
with  a  slow  languid  circulation. 

Diaphoretica  may  be  considered  as  operating,  either 
by  directly  stimulating  the  cutaneous  capillaries ; — by 
increasing  the  general  action  of  the  vascular  system ; — 
by  relaxing  the  morbidly  constricted  mouths  of  the 
perspiratory  vessels ; — or,  lastly^  by  producing  at  once 
both  the  latter  of  these  effects. 

In  conformity  with  the  plan  adopted  on  other  occa- 
sions, I  shall  proceed  to  investigate  the  powers  of  thii 
class  of  medicines,  according  to  their  supposed  modes 
of  operation. 

iou  inaeniible  fonn,  is  UMtdenaed  upon  tbe  Mir&cei  heoce  m 
appear  to  penpire  greati;  npoo  the  iligbtest  exercue,  wfaereaa  Iht 
cutieuUr  diKharfe  ii  at  tach  time*  absolutdj  km.  We  have  all 
experieiicAd  Uk  lenntioa  of  heat,  and  di^oHtioii  to  sweatiag, 
during  tbe  maid  weatba  irtucb  so  fre>]uentlj  occun  in  this  coua- 
trj  in  April  and  Maj,  the  wind  beiof  at  the  time  stationarj  al 
south-west  or  south.  On  the  eantnr]',  during  the  prevalence  ol 
an  east  wind,  the  most  violeut  exercite  will  scarcely  prove  diapho- 
retic, and  jet  the  quantity  of  cutaneous  exhalation  ie  far  gre«l«r 
than  during  that  stale  of  atmosphere  when  tbe  slightest  eaerciB« 
deluges  us  with  penpirable  matter. 
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their  eflfecta — 
L  By  Stimulating  the  Cutaneous  Capillaries. 
A»  By  external  application. 

The  Stimulus  ofHeaty  Frictions^  Sec. 

B.  By  Medicines  which  enter  the  circulation 

and  stimulate  the  cutaneous  vessels 
hjf  contact. 

MercuriaU — Sulphur. 

C.  By  Medicines  winch  act  on  the  sur&ce 

f^fRjia/ib^fC£i//y,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Stomach. 

Cold  Drinks,  ^c. 

n.  Bt  Increasing  the  General  Action  of  the 
Vascular  System.  .    . 

Violent  Exercise — Ammonia^^ 
Guaiacum — Alcohol —  Warm 
Bath. 

in.    By  relaxing  the  morbidly  constricted 

MOUTHS  OP  THE  PERSPIRATORY  VESSELS. 

Antimonials — Cold  Affusion-^ 
Venesection — Saline  Diapho- 
retics. 
The  action  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  may  be  aug- 
mented by  heat,  without  necessarily  increasing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  of  the  heart  and  arteries ;  hence  it  is 
that  heat  is,  of  itself,  often  sufficient  to  produce  sweat- 
ing, whUe  it  generally  accelerates  the  operation  of  a 
sudorific  medicine.    To  this  general  proposition,  how- 
ever, there  are  some  very  imporunt  exceptions ;  and, 
indeed,  in  certain  conditions  of  the  cutaneous  surface, 
the  stimulus  of  heal  will  be  even  found  to  impede. 
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rather  than  to  promote,  diaphoresis ;  thus  in  the  hot 
stage  of  a  continued  ferer,  there  would  seem  to  exist  a 
peculiar  constricuon  of  the  perspiratory  vessels,  accom- 
panied witli  extreme  heat  and  dryness.  In  such  a  state, 
remedies  of  the  third  class  must  be  applied,  or  cm- 
joined  with  those  of  the  former.  The- warm  bath  may 
be  said  to  partake  of  all  the  qualities  upon  which  our 
'idaAsificaUon  is  foanded ;  it  will  stimulite  the  cuta^ 
neons  (^iltaries, — increase  vascular  action,  generally, 
and,  by  its  emollient  powers,  relax  the  morbidly  con- 
stricted mOtttlB  of  the  perspiratory  vessels.  During  the 
•relent  heat  of  fever,  the  external  application  of  cold 
is  the  most  efficient  sudorific,  as  the  valuable  reports  of 
Dr.  Currie  have  very  satisCictorily  established. 

Although  the  extermd  opi^teation  of  cold  was  not 
«Aen  eo^doyed  in  the  hot  stage  of  fever,  until  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  yet  the  administration  of  cold 
tbiHkt  qjpears  to  have  been  prtKtised  by  the  ancients, 
as  an  expedient  to  produce  perspiration.  Oalen,  and 
his  immediate  disciples,  as  well  as  the  physicians  of  the 
uxteenth  century,  seem  to  have  frequently  administered 
cold  water  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  sweat  in  fevers,* 
CelsUB  also  describes  the  beneficial  eSects  which  ante 
from  copious  draughts  of  cold  water  in  ardent  fevera, 
*'  fereque  post  longam  sitim  et  vi^liam,  post  multam 
satietatem,  post  infractum  calorem,  plenus  somnus  venit, 
per  quem  ingent  sudor  effunditur,  idqne  prsraentism- 
mum  auxilium  est. " -f  Cold  water,  when  hitrodueed 
into  the  stomach  in  the  hot  stage  of  fever,  must  pn>< 
duce  its  diaphoretic  e^ct  through  the  sympathetic  re- 
lation which  subsists  between  that  organ  and  the  skitl. 
Nauseating  doses  of  Antimony,  and  of  other  emetics, 

■  LoHKiu*  de  Febribnt. 

i  Do  Mcdicina.   Lib.  iii;  c.  7. 
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occaskm'a  relualion  of  the  surfiue  firom  the  stane 
mode  of  operation,  and  in  this  latter  case,  if  the  force 
of  the  eiicnlatipn  be  at  die  same  time  increased  by 
tspid  dihients,  the  dia{dK>retic  eflbct  is  more  certain 
and  considerable. 

Jthokelj  Cfuaiaoim,  and  othep  'powerful  stimnhntsi 
produce  their  eflEbcts  by  mevely  accelerattng  the  circn* 
kuion;  bnt  in  employing- snoh  remedies  for  the  pur- 
peee  of  exciting  sweat,  we  must  be  caraful  to  adapt 
them  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and>to  the  de* 
giee  of  action  which  prevails.    In  all  fobrile  diseases 
attended  with  much  increased  heat,  or  connected  with 
local  inflammation,  diaphoretics  of  this  description 
mus€  be  very  cautiously  administered,  for  by  accel^ 
mling  the  circulation  they  might  counteract  any  bene- 
fit which' they  would  otherwise  confer  by  relaxing  the 
tesseto  of  the  skin.    In  the  whole  history  of  medical 
opinions  there  is  scarcity  a  theory  which  has  proved  so 
fb«d  in  its  practical  applications -as  that  maintained  by 
Van  Hehnont,  and  his  disciples,  m.  that  acute  dis^ 
eases  were  to  be  cured  by  expeUing  some  morbific 
mmHer^  after  Us  proper  comcottian^^B,  theory  which 
R^gested  the  administration  of  the  most  stinralating 
eodorifics,  together  with  high  temperature*  in  every 
grade  of  febrile  exacerbation.*  The  fetal  efiects  of  such 
m  practice  during  the  seventeenth^  and  early  parts  of 
the  eighteenth  centuries,  are  incalculable,  and  may  be 
very  aatit&ctorily  contrasted  with  the  beneficial  results 
which  have  accrued,  in  the  same  diseases,  in  the  pre- 


praetice  is  still  cherished  hy  the  vulgar,  especially  in 
of  the  more  remote  districts  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  with 
this  view  that  the  Cornish  nurse  continues  to  keep  down  the  ex-* 
of  population,  by  administering  Gin  and  Treacle,  in  hct 
chimaey-oomer,  to  children  labouring  under  measles,  ia 
0s4m  la  ikrsm  ml  the  eruption. 
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sent  a^  from  the  use  of  tUapboreticB  of  Uie  refiigerant 
kixL 

Saliae  Dktphdretiesy  m  they  resdily  pus  vith.tba 
chyle,  may  be  supposed  to  enter  the  cLrcuUtion,  and 
be  thus  brought  to  act,  directly,  on  the  cutaneous  ves^ 
sek ;  at  (be  same  time  it  seems  extremely  probable  that 
such  remedies  may  also  occasion  an  in^>fe8aion  on  the 
Atomach,  which  is  sympathetically  communicated  to 
the  vessels  of  the  skin  ;  they  have  undoubtedly  iittie 
*yt  no  influence  on  the  general  vascular  syst^n,  and 
neither  augment  the  force  nor  the  velocity  of  the  cir- 
culating current. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  febrile  afiections  alone  Uib( 
this  class  of  remedies  proves  highly  ben^cial ;  the 
very  intimate  sympathetic  connecbon  which  subaista 
Iwtween  the  functions  of  the  lungs  and  skin,  renders 
the  use  of  such  medicines  particularly  advantageous  in 
ihe  cure  of  the  diseases  incident  to  the  former  of  theae 
o^ans;  a  fact  upon  which  we  shall  hereafter  oSEer 
some  j«marks  under  the  history  of  Expectorantt. 

So  Again,  in  the  treatment  of  bowel  afiections,  in 
consequence  of  the  intimate  relation  which  sxieU  be? 
tween  the  cutaneous  capillaries  and  these  of  ihe  interr 
nal  organs,  gentle  diaphoretics  o&r  a  vatuajjle  resource 
in  their  cure.  How  frequently  do  Diarrhna,  Enter- 
itis, &c.  ensue  from  the  fiudden  suppression  of  perapi- 
j^tbDu  h]  ao\A.i 

Prom  the  influence  which  ihese  medicines  exert  upon 
ihe  extreme  vesseb  of  Uie  dcin,  they  are  ^so  highly 
serviceable  in  various  obstinate  cutaneous  affections, 
ss  Herpesy  Lepra,  &c. 

As  evacuating  the  serous  part  of  the  blood  must 
necessarily  have  an  indicect  efiect  in  promotii^  ab- 
sorptien,  Sudoriftcs  have  been  occasionally  exhi- 
bited in  Dropsy,  especially  in  that  form  of  the  d 
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called  ' Ana f area.  It  has  been  already  obsenred  that 
cases  too  frequently  occur  in  which  the  dischai^  of 
mine  cannot  be  increased  by  airt ;  upon  such  occasions 
practitaoners  haye  sometimes  had  recourse  to  a  trial  of 
SudoriBcS)**  but  from  the  great  diiBcnlty  which  gene- 
nUy  exists  in  exciting  sweating  in  such  affections,  the 
indication  has  rarely  been  fulfilled.  Where  however 
a  sudorific  does  succeed^  it  is  less  liable  to  debilitate 
than  the  other  altematiye  of  a  drastic  purgative. 

There  is  still  another  point  of  view  in  which  the 
thoapeutic  importance  of  Diaphoretics  may  be  con- 
sidered* It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  by  cuta- 
neous transpiration  a  portion  of  excrementitious  mat- 
ter is  ejected  from  the  system ;  hence  by  the  failure  or 
imperfect  performance,  of  this  function,  a  deleterious 
fluid  is  retained  which  may  give  origin  to  disease ;  td 
such  a  cause  may  perhaps  be  attributed  the  generation 
of  Calculi,  and  other  diseases  of  the  urinary  system. 


*  M.  JDu  Hamet  has  recorded  the  cases  of  two  countrymeo, 
considerably  advanced  in  life,  who  were  cured  of  Dropsy  by  re- 
maining for  some  time  in  a  baker's  oven,  soon  after  the  bread  had 
been  drawn.  FaHkUttan,  ninth  Caliph  of  the  race  of  the  Abassi- 
des,  is  said  U>  have  been  cured  by  a  nearly  similar  method.  His 
fbyscian  caiaod  bnn  to  enter  a  lime-kiln  soon  afler  the  lime  had 
been  removad,  when^  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  days  he  was.  totally 
caied  of  his  dropsy.  The  ancients  excited  sweating  in  this  dis- 
ease, by  burying  th^  patient  up  to  the  neck  in  heated  sand  or. 
■idles  {CeinU',  Lib.  iii.  c.  SO.),  and  Lysons  cured  cases  by  placing 
bis  patients  in  rooms  heated  to  a  very  high  temperature. 

la  the  history  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  1709, 
a  case  m  related  of  a  woman,  who,  tired  out  by  the  protracted 
Dropsy  under  which  her  husband  laboured,  eharilabfy  adminis- 
tered to  him  a  very  large  dose  of  opium,  with  the  intention  of 
despatching  him,  but  the  medicine  immediately  produced  such  a 
copious  sweat  that  it  restored  him  to  health  I 
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as  we  ahall  haT«  occuion  to  notice  under  the  bead  of 
Lithonthrjfptica, 

The  increaBed  efficacy  which  these  laedicines  derive 
from  combination  with  each  other,  will  km  «  aubject 
of  intenesting  enquiry  in  the  succeeding  essay. 


EXPECTORANTS. 

Medicine*  which  are  supposed  to  be  cap^le  of  fkci' 
litating  the  excretion  of  mucus  from  the  breast,  e« 
pectorcy  that  is,  from  the  trachea,  and  csIIb  and  pm- 
Mges  of  the  lungs. 

If  the  term  Expectorant  be  intended  to  express  a 
medicinal  substance  which  has  the  power  of  promoting 
the  expulsion  of  fluid  from  the  lungs,  by  some  apecifie 
action  on  the  parts  concerned,  we  can  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  at  once  rejecting  the  word,  and  denyii^  the 
existence  of  such  remedies :  if  however  the  term  be  re- 
ceired,  conventionally,  as  comprehending  all  those 
Substances  which  are  capable,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  system  in  each  particular  case,  of  producing  expec- 
toration,  it  will  be  extremely  prt^r  to  recognise,,  and 
practically  useful  to  retain,  such  a  class  of  medicinal 
agents.  In  order  that  their  tnodut  operandi  may  be 
correctly  understood,  the  following  clasuficatioh  is 
submitted  to  the  reader. 
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A  CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXPECTORANTS, 

According  to  their  nippoied  Modes  of  OperMioo. 

CL:  I. — MEDICINES  WHICH  INCREASE  PULMO- 
NARY EXHALATION,  AND  THEREBY  DI- 
LUTE THE  MUCUS  IN  THE  FOLLICLES  OF 
THE  LUNGS. 

a.  Bt  removiDg  constriction  of  tlie  PuImooMry  Ex- 
balantve»eb. 

BHiten. 

h.  By  stimulating  these  vessels  by  the  ocIumI  eontad 
of  a  medicinal  substance. 

AtHum.  fmUi  Gmmt. 

SeOUf 

The  J^erent  Balsawu. 

e.  By  stimulating  the  top  of  the  trachea,  and  thereby 
increasing  the  action  of  the  exhalant  vessels  of 
the  longs,  by  a  species  of  CanHguout  Sympatligf. 

SUmuinting  Lozcnget^  Lineiutwi^  The 
JnhalaUan  of  certain  vapouri^  Sfc. 

CL:  IL — ^MEDICINES  WHICH  DIMINISH  THE  IN- 
ORDINATE FLOW  OP  FLUID  INTO  THE 
LUNGS,  AND  RENDER  THE  EXPECTORA- 
TION OP  THE  REMAINDER  MORE  EASY. 

a.    By  removing  the  debility  of  the  Exhalants. 
Sutphate  of  Zinc.       BUier  TVmttft. 

h.   By  increasing  the  power  of  the  Absorbents. 
DigUalU.  Nicoliena. 

c.    By  determining  to  the  skin  bv  gentle  diaphoresisir 

Tariarwzed  Antimony » 

4,    By  exciting  serous  discharges  from  the  bowels. 

Saiine  Purgatives, 

GL:  1II.^MEDICINE8  WHICH  OPERATE,  MECHA- 
NICALLY, IN  PROMOTING  THE  REJEC- 
TION OP  ACCUMULATED  MUCUS. 

«.    By  stimulating  the  muscles  of  Respiration. 

Atntnonia* 

k.  By  exciting  vomiting,  and  thereby  compressing 
the  thoracic  viscera. 

Emetics 
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I.  Of  Medicihbi  which   increase  Pulhomart 
Exhalation. 

a.  By  removing  conitriction  of  the 

Pulmonary  Exkalant  vesteh. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  in  certain  states  of 
disease,  the  exhalants  of  the  lungs,  like  those  of  the 
skin,  are  affected  by  a  spaemodic  conBtriction,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  usual  quantity  of  fluid  for  the 
lubrication  of  these  parts,  is  not  effused,  whence  a 
train  of  morbid  phenomena  arise ;  this  appears  to  hap- 
pen in  Pneumonia,  Asthma^  and  certain  other  diseases 
of  the  pulmonary  organs.  In  order  to  remove  such 
a  constriction,  remedies  of  the  Antispasmodic  class  may 
be  exhibited  with  advantage ;  nauseating  doses  of  Tar- 
tarized  Antimony,  or  of  Ipecacuanha,  are  likewise  cal- 
culated to  fulfil  the  same  indication,  by  an  operation 
analogous  to  that  by  which  Diaphoresis  is  produced. 
If  the  term  might  be  allowed  we  should  call  such  reme- 
dies Pulmonary  Diaphoretics.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
Venesection,  Blisters,  and  other  anti-phlogistic  reme- 
dies, may  in  certain  states  of  the  lungs  restore  a  healthy 
excretion  from  these  vessels. 

b.  By   stimulating  the  Pulmonary 

Exhalants,  by  the  actual  contact 
of  a  medicinal  substance. 

There  certainly  appear  to  be  substances  which  enter 
the  circulation,  and  are  more  peculiarly  detnmined  to 
the  pulmonary  vessels,  since  their  odour  is  to  be  dis- 
tinctly recognised  in  the  air  that  is  expired.  Garlic 
may  be  adduced  as  an  example  of  this  kind ;  so  pene- 
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trating  is  its  odorous  principle,  that  if  it  be  only  ap- 
plied to  the  soles  of  the  feet  it  may  be  perceived  in  the 
breath.  Such  substances  may  stimulate  the  exhalant 
vessels  through  which  they  pass,  and  by  this  stimulus 
the  secretion  may  be  increased,  and  the  mucus  con- 
tained  in  the  follicles  diluted,  so  as  to  be  poured  out  in 
a  less  viscid  form,  and  consequently  in  a  state  to  be 
more  easily  brought  up  by  expectoration. 

c.  By  stimulating  the  top  of  the  tra^ 
cheay  and  thereby  increasing  the 
activity/  of  the  Exhalant  vessels 
of  the  lungs,  hy  a  species  of 
contiguous  sympathy. 

The  salutary  operation  of  those  various  remedies,' 
which  are  allowed  to  pass  slowly  over  the  fauces,  suf- 
ficiently establish  the  fact  which  is  here  announced. 
In  this  manner  I  apprehend  that  much  benefit  may 
arise  from  the  use  of  a  hinctus,  and  I  am  satisfied  from 
experience  that  certain  cases  of  hoarseness  are  to  be 
firequently  removed  by  such  an  application  of*  stimu- 
lating syrups. 

The  inhalation  of  certain  vapours  will  also  enable  us 
to  make  a  more  direct  application  to  these  parts ;  as, 
however,  it  is  my  intention  to  dedicate  a  chapter  to  the 
connderation  of  this  form  of.  remedy,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  upon  it  in  this  place. 


VOL.  1.  N 
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II.    Op  Medicines  which  dihinibh  the  inok- 

DIHATE  FLOW  OF  FLUID  IVTO  THE  LCHGS. 

a.  Btf  removing  the  debility  of  the 

Eshalanti. 

It  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  f^nota  eithtr  debili- 
tated by  age  or  disease,  tliat  the  echAUat  Tsowli  of  &• 
lungs  lose  their  tone,  and  pour  out  a  larger  quantity 
of  fluid  than  is  necessary  for  the  lubrication  of  these 
organs;  this  is  particularly  observable  in  the  disease 
called  humoral  asthma^  and  in  the  catarrh  of  old  p^> 
sons :  if  this  excess  be  restruned  by  strengthening  tbe 
tone  of  the  system  generally^  or  by  astringing  these 
vessels  in  particular,  the  expectoration  of  the  remainder 
will  be  rendered  much  more  eaay :  according  ta  mj  en- 
perience,  sulphate  ofxinc  displays  considarablfl  pairam 
in  moderating  this  efKision  of  fluid,  and  it  •ppeon  to 
produce  this  eflect  by  incnoaing  the  tona  of  the  ext- 
halsnt  vessels  of  the  lungs ;  sereml  mediciiMS  bIm^ 
which  are  included  in  the  former  division  of  this  oImbi- 
Bcation,  may,  by  stimulating  these  organs,  not  on^ 
promote  the  exhalation  when  it  is  too  icmty,  bu 
repress  it  when  it  is  too  abundant. 

b.  By  incremting  thr  poutr  ef  4kg 

AbaorbeMtt. 

In  some  cases,  the  mucous  inundation  may  not  de* 
pend  upon  any  fault  in  the  exhaiants,  but  upon  a 
torpid  state  of  the  pulmonary  absorbents ;  our  remedy 
for  this  evil  is  to  be  found  amongst  that  class  of  medi- 
cines which  have  the  power  of  promoting  absorption, 
as  small  doses  of  some  mercurial  preparation^  Digitaiit^ 
and  perh^w  Nicotiana,  &c. 
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r.    By  determining  to  the  skin  by  a 
gentle  diaphoresis. 

It  Is  evident  that  an  increase  of  the  cutaneous  ex- 
halation is  generally  attended  with  a  relative  diminu* 
tioa  IB  the  other  serous  excretions  of  body  ;  this  is  so 
obrioiia  vrith  respect  to  our  urinary  discharge,  that 
e?eiy  person  must  have  noticed  the  variation  of  its 
quantity  at  difik'ent  seasons  of  the  year  :  in  like  man- 
Bor  the  exhalation  from  the  lungs,  although  less  capable 
ofbecomif^  an  object  of  observation,  is  not  less  affected 
by  the  state  of  the  cutaneous  discharge;  hence  medi- 
cines capable  of  promoting  it,  are  calculated  to  diminish 
tke  quantity  of  serous  exhalation  from  the  lungs ;  and 
it  is  tq>oii  thisvf^tinciple,  that  well  i^egulated  doses  of 
the  compound  powder  of  Ipecacuan,  frequently  furnish 
the  oj^ressed  asthmatic  with  a  valuable  resource. 

d.  By  exciting  serous  discharges  from 
the  bozceh. 

Upcm  fhe  principle  announced  in  the  preceding  sec* 
tien,  the  operation  of  a  saline  cathartic  may  relieve  the 
pulmoiiary  organs  when  loaded  with  a  preternatural 
icciraiukition  of  fluid,  and  consequently  assist  expec« 
toration.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  exhalation  be  defi^ 
cient,  this  class  of  remedies  may  increase  pulmonary 
irritation,  and  cheek  e&pectoration,  a  fact  which 
coincides  with  the  concurrent  testimony  of  many  able 
practitioners. 
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III.  Of  Medicines  which  opekatb  meekoHicaUy, 

a.  By  imparting  vigour  to  the  respi- 
ratory muscles,  engaged  in  the 
act  of  expectorating. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  ^cpec- 
toration  is  a  voluntary  operation,  connected  with  the 
action  of  a  variety  of  muscles,  which  in  a  state  of  ex* 
Ireme  debility  are  not  easily  excited  into  action :  every 
practitioner  must  have  noticed  this  foct  during  the 
treatment  of  the  cou^s  of  exhausted  patients,  and 
have  witnessed  the  distress  necessarily  arising  from  it ; 
in  this  condition,  the  exhibition  of  a  stimulant  may  ao 
far  renew  the  exhausted  excitability  of  the  seorgans,  as 
to  enable  them  to  undergo  the  necesBai(>  exeitions. 

b.  By  compressing  the  tkoracic  Hteeraf 
through  the  operation  of  an  emetic. 

The  beiie6cial  results  which  frequently  attmd  the 
concussion  of  an  emetic,  in  cases  of  mucous  accumu- 
lations in  the  lungs,  are  too  well  known  atxl  uncfer- 
Btood  to  require  much  elucidaUon :  in  the  act  of  vomit- 
ing the  thoracic  viscera  are  violently  compressed,  the 
neighbouring  muscles  are  also  called  into  strong  action, 
and  both  ^>iration  and  inspiration  are  thus  rendered 
more  forcible,  and  the  expulsion  of  mucus  from  the 
cavity  of  the  lungs  necessarily  accomplished. 

The  safety  and  expediency  of  such  a.  resource  muil, 
however,  in  each  particular  case  be  lefi  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  medical  practitioner. 

Beudes  the  remedies  above  enumerated,  there  are 
some  othen  which  afford  relief  in  certMn  coughs,  and 
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refbre  in  popular  medicine,  been  coniiden 
troHti ;  but  their  opemtion,  if  they  exert 

explained  upon  principles  altogether  diS! 
X  of  facilitating  expectoration,  and  will  i 

tall  under  the  head  of  Demulcentt, 
pberic  changes,  in  relation  to  moisture 

de§eTTe  Bome  notice  before  we  conclude 
>f  expectorant  agenu ;  the  subject  teems 
and  important  fects,  and  the  advantages  w 
natic  patient  derives  from  such  changes  e 
nveatigation.  That  the  lungs  are  conau 
)ff  aqueous  vapour  is  made  evident  by 

the  expired  air  on  a  cold  surface  of  glu 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  vrhen  the  {ii 
s  saturated  with  moisture,  its  power  of 
off  (his  vapour  will  be  proportionally  dimii 

that  an  accumulation  of  fluid  may  thus 
the  lungs ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  sup 
to  be  so  dry  as  t;>  haye  an  increased  capi 
ture,  and  to  carry  off  the  expired  vapour 
lural  avidity ;  in  either  of  these  coses,  the 

from  the  lungs  will  be  materially  inJBuen 

to  the  beoefit  or  disadvantage  of  the  pa 
end,  in  each  particular  instance,  upon  th( 
the  diseaee  under  which  he  suffers,  I 
,  person  who  could  breathe  with  more  free 
ick  fogs  of  the  metropolis  than  in  the  pur 
iBtainous  region,  and  it  would  not  be  diff 
X  many  examples  in  illustration  of  a  dii 
)ppo6ite  constitution  of  the  pulmonary  org 

the  same  cause  we  may  frequently  ob) 
tile  chaises  occur  in  the  character  of  a  co 
caking  up  of  a  frost ;  in  some  cases  (he  ex 
will  be  checked,  and  in  others  promoted 
:hange  from  a  dry  lo  a  moist  atmosphere. 
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a  more  instrncUve  ilhiatration  be  oSered  of  that  im- 
portant fbct,  which  I  hare  been  labouring  in  eyery  pa^ 
to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  young  practitioner, 
that,  remediei  are  only  relative  agents? 

In  the  course  of  considerable  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  pulmonary  complaints,  Mid  in  theinfltKnce  oi 
climate  and  seasons  upon  them,  I  have  repeetet&y  ob- 
served  the  rapid  transition  from  moisture  to  ifrynese 
to  occasion  very  remarkable  effects  open  the  disease- ; 
and  I  much  question  whether  an  attention  to  such  a 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  does  not  deserve  as  much 
consideration  in  the  election  of  a  suitable  place  crfresi- 
dence  for  such  invalids,  as  the  more  obTious  eircum- 
stance  of  temperature,  I  have  been  tong  in  the  habit 
of  recommending  lo  persons  confined  in  artiircially 
warmed  apartments,  to  evaporate  a  certain  portion  of 
water,  whenever  the  external  air  has  become  exces- 
sively dry  by  the  prevalence  of  the  north-east  windit, 
-which  so  frequently  infest  this  island  durir^  the  months 
of  Spring ;  and  the  moat  marked  advantage  has  attend- 
ed the  practice.  But  in  such  cases  the  practrtionev 
must  ever  be  guided  by  the  symptoms  of  each  parti- 
cular case ;  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  lay  down 
any  general  precept  for  his  guidance.  We  cannot 
then  be  surprised  that  such  u  difference  of  opinion 
should  exist  amongst  practitioners  of  equal  eminence-, 
respecting  the  influence  of  a  marine  atmosphere ;  som« 
advocating  its  advantages  to  the  pulmonary  inralid^ 
and  others  maintaining  with  equal  confidence  the  ittju- 
riDUS  tendency  of  such  localities ;  each  party  ap5>ealt 
to  experience  in  justification  of  his  opinion,  and  with 
equal  candour  and  justice;  but  the  cases  from  the 
results  of  which  the  medical  inference  has  been  drawn, 
however  parallel  they  may  have  a[^>eared,  differed  in- 
those  essential  points  to  which  we  hwe  alluded,  an<J 
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Mercury,  in  its  metallic  state,*  is  perfectly  inert, 
and  does  not  exert  any  influence  whatever  upon  the 
living  body:  this  fact  is  sufficient,  if  any  serious  refu- 
tation were  necessary,  to  overturn  the  theory  which 
attributes  its  sialogogue  property  to  the  gravity  of  iu 
particles,  by  which  "  it  is  disposed  to  retain  the  direct 
line  in  which  it  is  propelled  from  the  heart,  and  is 
therefore  more  certainly  determined  to  the  vessels  of 
the  head."  It  lias  been  also  supposed  to  act  by  di- 
minishing the  lentor  of  the  blood,  aiid  disposing  it  to 
pass  more  easily  into  the  saliTary  glands,  so  as  to  in- 
crease their  secretion  ;  equally  gratuitous  and  impro- 
bable are  the  chemical  hypothesis  which  have  been 
offered  to  explain  this  curious  and  singular  property  ; 
Dr.  Cullen  endeavoured  to  solve  the  problem,  by  sup- 
posing that  "  MeTcuTj/  has  a  particular  disposition  to 
unite  rcith  ammoniacal  salts,  and  that  suck  salts  are 
disposed  to  pass  off  bi/  the  salivary  glands  more  co~ 
piously  than  by  any  other  excretion,"  Dr.  Murray, 
however,  very  justly  remarks  that  mercury  has  not  any 
peculiar  tendency  of  this  kind  ;  and  that  if  it  had,  tliese 
salts  are  not  more  abundant  in  the  saliva,  than  in  some 
other  secretions.  Dr.  Murray  then  proceeds  to  submit 
a  theory  which  he  considers  better  calculated  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon  ;  he  observes,  that  the  urine 
appears  more  peculiarly  designed  to  convey  matter 
which  has  been  received  into  the  circulating  mass,  but 
which  is  still  excrementitious,  from  the  system.  To 
pass,  however,  with  this  Huid,  it  is  necessary  tlint  the 
matter  conveyed  should  be  soluble  in  it ;  and  when  it 
is  so,  we  can  discover  it  in  the  secretion  by  chemical 
tests.     If  there   is   any   property   connected  with  it, 

*  I  of  course  except  its  application  in  tbe  fbnu  of  vapour,  in 
whidi  state  it  provc«  exlrcmcl;  active.    See  Mfdrargynim  iu 
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oHiletB  f«r  the  rmnemta  of  the  bone*,  fbr  by  wriyMng 
Ibe  abUtk  wc  dncover  th«  prmcli^ee  of  wllich  tb«y 
coimM;  indeed  the  oieeous  matter  not  tinfVetjueiit^ 
concietee  on  the  teeth,  and  sometiraea  an  the  eaUtaiy 
dmets,  in  the  form  of  what  is  called  Tartat :  *'  doa 
not  this  fad,'*  my%  Sir  Gilbert  Kane,  **  Itt  tome  tnett- 
■nre  accovim  for  theae  glande  being  the  parts  uptm 
trtiich  determination  is  aaade  by  the  operatida  of  mer- 
varj,  which  eonrists  in  exciting  an  active  absorption 
df  lolid  parti)  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed.* 

Bitt  do  not  the  kidneys,  and  other  excretoty  glands 
■Iso  fiimisfa  oatlets,  throagh  vrhich  the  detritnt  of  the 
hoAj  a  eliminated.  How  does  it  happen,  thefcfore, 
that  the  kidneys  are  not  as  equally  affected  as  the  aali- 
vuy  glands  by  the  action  of  mercury  ?  In  the  presmt 
Rate  of  our  knowledge  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  rest 
on  the  phenomenon  as  an  ultimate  fact,  than  in  at- 
tetnpting  to  aecend  higher  in  the  scale  of  Catises,  to 
involve  ourselves  in  impenetrable  darkness. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  thecny  which  attri- 
buted to  ffitrie  add  all  the  anti-syphilitic  powers  of 
mercury,  it  was  even  maintained  that  this  acid  also 
excited  ptyalisra ;  exp»ience  however  has  disproved 
the  efiects  thus  attributed  to  it,  and  no  one  attempts 
to  support  its  pretensions,  as  a  sialagogne,  except 
indeed  as  it  may  perchance,  by  its  acrid  qimlities,  fn* 
fluence  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  glands,  externally^ 
in  the  act  of  being  swallowed. 

It  has  very  lately  been  stated  by  Dr.  Macleod,  f  th*t 
the  Hj/dro-ctfanic  acid  occasionally  produces  BoreneSs 
of  the  gums,  and  a  disposition  to  ptyalism ;   this,  if 

*  TrsDtactions  of  >  Society  for  the  Improvemeiit  oTMedical 
aad  Chimrgic^  knowledge.  Vol.  iit.  p.  IIS.    London,  I8S2. 
i  Mcilical  and  PhjMcal  Journal  fvr  October,  1811. 
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Ma,  tf  »  ^wf  reauMlwble  fi^^  aa4  watt  deBervtft  aUaa<» 
tiTe  consideration. 
Some  theoritfte  may,  perha^  be  inclined  to  consider 
NauseaiiBg  Medkioes  as  pesaessing  sjalagogue 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  an  increased  di»» 
chacge  of  si^va  will  take  place  duiing  the  operation  of 
flftck  trnmhiketky  but  it  is  very  traasifint^  and  can  never 
be  SBndered  available  to  aay  thempeutie  cAgect^  I  sbalL 
kanrerer  have  oecaaioa  to  refer  to  this  tsict  hereafter^ 
and  to  the  iafeiMiuQe- deduced  firom  it  by  Ih^  E^erle^  in- 
eaplnnatioa  of  the  e&ct  of  nauseating  medicines  int 
pwHiol*n|^  the  operation  of  Mercury. 


ERRHINES^  or  STERNUTATORIES: 

Substances  which^  by  direct  application  to  thepiiui* 
taiy  membrane^  occasion  a  discharge  from  the  nostrils 
either  of  a  mucous  or  serous  fluid.  This-  class  contains* 
80iceKal:difierent  species,  whose  operation  varies  in  in.- 
tensity*,  as  well  as  in  duration. 

Errhines  have  been  regarded  as  useful  in  conse- 
cyienoe  of  the  evacnation  they  occasion,  but  in  this 
tmfmit.  tbeir  value  has  been,  greatly  overrated;  it  has 
basa  stated^  that  they  diminish  the  quantity  of  fluid 
dfculating  in  the  neighbouring  vessels,  and  even  ex- 
tend  their  influence  to  all  the  branches  of  the  external 
carotid;  and  Dx.  Cullen  says  that  he  has,  apparently 
fiom  this  operaticm,  known  head*acfae,  pain  of  the  ear, 
and  some  cases  of  ophthalmia,  cured  or  Believed  by  the 
use  of  Errhines.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  local 
stimulants  of  this  kind  will  frequently  remove  pain 
from  the  head  and  neighbouring  psuts,  but  not  merely 
by  Qficaeioning,  vascular  depletion,  as  Dr.  Cullen  sup- 
posed, but  by  a  Btimulaut  operation  conveyed  througb 
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Ibe  medmm  of  neiroas  communication,  or  contignooi 
sympathy. 

-  Dr.  Cullen  has  moreover  supposed,  that  these  sub- 
MaocM  may  be  tisefiil  in  preventing  apc^Iezy  orpidey. 
Morgagni  *  however  relates  a  case  in  which  sneeiing 
induced  a  fatal  attack  of  this  disease ;  and  Van  Swiel^t- 
has  sads&ctorily  shewn,  that  continued  paroxysms  of 
Hieezing  tend  to  load  the  vessels  of  the  head  with 
Mood;  for  the  violent  contracdon  of  die  chest  im- 
pedes, for  a  time,  the  passage  of  the  hlood  through  the 
lungs,  and  therefore  obstructs  the  return  of  the  venous 
blood  from  the  brain,  the  vessels  of  which  are  in  con- 
sequence  greatly  distended ;  the  &ce  therefore  reddens 
and  becomes  tui^d^  the  eyes  are  sufiiised  with  water, 
and  ^^>ear  liiU  and  distmded.  Its  occasional  danger- 
ous violence  is  said  to  have  given  origin  to  the  bene- 
diction so  universally  bestowed  on  those  who  sneeze,  f 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  popular  inquiry,  how  &r  the' 
habitual  useof  Snuff  may  prove  beneficial  or  injurious; 
and  whether  the  habit,  when  once  fiilly  established, 
can  he  discontinued  with  impunity  ?  It  may  he  re- 
mained that  Snuff,  by  habitual  use,  soon  ceases  to 
produce  the  effect  of  an  Errhine,  for  which  reason  ita 
discontinuance  cannot,  generally,  be  r^;arded  as  likely 
to  be  attended  with  any  danger ;  in  those  cases,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  discharge  is  perpetuated,  a  contndy 
judgment  should  he  pronounced,  for  aU  artificial  dis-  ' 

•  D«  Sed.  et  Cau*.  Morb.  Epist.  xjv.  ut.  81. 

*  Comment  ad  Apb.  S71. 

,  ^  This  is  cme  of  the  must  aacicot  »uperatltioiw  wbicb  have  de- 
scended to  us.  It  was  cuitomary  in  Greece,  nheo  anj  one  sneezed, 
to  exclaim  Zn9i, '  Maj  ;ou  live ;  *  ot  Ziu  rfow,  '  God  bleas  you.' 
Aristotle,  in  bb  probletns,  has  attempted  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  the  custom,  but  unsatisfactoril;  i  Pliny,  (Nat.  Hist.  lib.  SS.  c 
3)  uki — "  Cur  Sternutantes  salutentur  i " 
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charges  become  constitutional  by  long  continuance, 
and  can  therefore  be  seldom  checked  with  impunityJ 
I^.  Cidlen  states,  from  experience,  that  *^  whenever  the 
naaal  discharge  has  been  considerable,  the  laying  aside 
the  custom  of  taking  snuiThas  bead  productive  of  evil.'* 

EPISPASTICS.     Vesicatories.    Blisters. 

External  applications  to  the  skin,  which  produce  a 
serous  or  puriform  discharge,  by  previously  exciting 
a  high  state  of  inflammation. 

When  these  agents  act  so  mildly  as  merely  to  excite 
inflammation,  without  occasioning  the  efiusioh  of  se« 
ram,  they  are  denominated  Rubefaoibnts. 

Various  substances  have  at  difierent  times^  been  pro« 
posed  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object, — ^such  as 
NUrie  Acid,  Boiling  Wa^r,  Strong  Acetic  4^idy 
TwrUtrited  Antimonjfy  &c.  It  is,  however,  generally 
admitted,  that  no  substance  ever  employed  equals  in 
efficacy,  or  certainty,  the  Cantharis  Vesicatoria,  the 
common  blistering,  or  Spanish  fly ;  and  whose  effects 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  modus  operandi  of  this  class 
of  remedies. 

By  the  application  of  a  Blister,  the  extreme  blood 
vessels  are  excited  into  increased  action,  by  which 
inflammation  is  occasioned,  and  the  exhalants  made  to 
pour  out  a  thin  serous  fluid  which  separates  the  cuticle 
from  the  Hue  skin,  and  forms  a  vesicle  or  blister. 

From  this  simple  view  of  the  subject  it  will  appear 
evident,  that  blisters  may  produce  their  salutary  effects 
by  several  difierent  modes  of  operation ;  by  a  just  esti- 
mate of  which  the  practitioner  will  be  enabled  to  recon- 
cile the  discordant  opinions  which  have  been  delivered 
upon  the  subject,  and  to  employ  these  agents  with 
greater  satisfaction  and  advantiJge. 
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BlMtart  may  act'— 

1.  As  Dbbitatives,  i.e.  iy  jnWucutg-  a  derinatiem 
of  the  cireulation  from  the  wjhaned  and  engorged 
vetMeh  of  the  netghbonrimg  orgnu  to  the  AKttered 
stirface.  This  mode  of  operation  was  long  over- 
looted  by  physicians,  who  ascribed  all  the  bene- 
ficial efi^u  of  a  blister  to  the  evacuauon  which  it 
produced,  while  the  humoral  pathoto^nt,  more- 
over, cmsidered  the  matter  so  discharged  to  be  of 
B  morbific  nature.  That  such  agents  owe  their 
salutary  tendency  to  causes  independent  of  their 
powers  as  evacumts,  is  at  once  rendered  evident 
by  the  relief  which  they  afford,  when  used  only  at 
Rubefacients. 

S.  As  ETACDARTe  —  by  oceasioning  tm  effttsiom  oj 
Fluids.  In  ^is  case  the  vesicated  part  may  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  new  excrMory  oi;g«n, 
the  formation  of  which  require*  the  eHtablishment 
of  a  new  current  or  determination  of  blood ;  90 
long  as  the  discharge  continues,  so  long  will  there 
be  an  especial  demand  of  blood  in  the  blistered 
part,  and  a  consequent  derivation  of  the  circo- 
lation  from  the  inflamed  and  engorged  vessels  of 
the  neighbouring  organs.*  The  nature  of  the 
fluid  eBused  is  at  first  serous,  bnt  after  some  time 
it  becomes  purulent,  and  this  stage  of  its  operation 
must  be  considered  an,  by  far,  the  most  beneficial  [ 
hence  the  great  advantages  derived  ftom  a  *'  per^ 
petual  blister.^' 

3.  As  General  Stimulants,  by  raising  the  vigour 
of  the  circuhtion.f    That  Blisters  have  such  a 

*  Eberie's  TrMtisB  on  the  Matoria  MMlka. 
4  It  H  Md  that  wfaeoever  Dunaiog.  the  cdisfcrated  barriitart 
wM  called  upon  t»  make  the  float  di^Uj  of  his  doqueace,  wbr- 


p<^ular  ad^ge  that "  Bititers  are  altpaya  sa^  thtngs," 
that  "  iflhcy  do  no  good,  thetj  can  do  no  harm,"  they 
will  be  found,  like  all  other  potent  applications,  capa- 
ble of  producing  much  miacliief  when  direcUd  bjr.un- 
ddlful  hands.  In  stages  of  high  vasculfir  excitement 
in  the  pulmonary  organs,  blisters  Ii^ve  increased^  the 
irritation  they  were  designed  to  allay,  and  in  niBe 
cases  have  promoted  a  tendency  to  efiusion;  in:  the 
treatment  of  acute  Hydrocephalus  the  commoa  practice 
of  blistering  the  head  appeiu^  very  questionable,  and 
has  too  often,  I  am  well  persuaded,  accelerated  the 
fatal  terminaUon,  by  increasing  the  disposition  to«erous 
eflttston. 

■ISSUES  Cfonticali)  and  Setonb  (Selacea*). 
The  eifects  of  these  processes  bear  a  strong  analogy 
to  those  which  are  produced  by  Vesicatories  ;  they  are, 
however,  more  permanent,  and  are,  on  that  account 
better  adapted  to  the  relief  of  those  chronic  afiections 
which  would  seem  to  require  a  remedy  of  long  con- 
tinued influence.  In  pulmonary  affections,  for  instance^ 
a  seton  in  the  side  is  frequently  attended  with  very 
considerable  benefit.  The  popular  belief  in  hntnoral 
pathology,  which  conUnues  to  influence  the  mass  of 
mankind,  has  perhaps  assigned  to  these  remedies  a 
greater  share  of  credit  than  that  to  which  they*  are 
really  entitled,  but  it  must  still  be  acknowledged 'that 
when  an  ulcer  having  existed  a  great  length  of  tinie,  is 
healed,  or  dried  up,  or  any  constitutional  discharge  is 
suddenly  checked,  the  health  may  become  a&cted.'  In 
such  cases  the  establishing  a  discharge  by  means  of  an 
Issue  is  undoubtedly  a  safe,  and  often  a  beneficial 
qjeration. 

*  From  SetuDi  a  Horse  hair,  a  substance  which  was  formerly 
used  for  ttaeaccomplishmeBt  of  this  object. 
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powers  strictly  chemical  in  their  operation ;  although 
in  Bom«  caK*  it  will  be  seen  that  such  e0bots  afford 
only  apparent  exceptions  to  the  general  Uw  :  for  seve- 
ral of  the  remedies  whose  operations  have  been  regarded 
BB  pnrely  chemical,  exert  their  influMice  on  parta  wluch 
«annot  be  etrictly  considered  und«r*tbe  control  of  the 
living  prinople;  of  which  Antaeida^  and  certain  Amti- 
•doles  and  Antiseptics,  to  be  hereafter  explained,  may 
-be  considered  as  examples  ;  in  like  manner  will  cata- 
plasms of  acetic  acid  hasten  the  exfoUatioa  of  oanous 
1>one ;  a  practice  which  has  lately  been  employed  with 
much  success  in  the  Inflnnary  at  Glouoester.  Upon 
-the  same  principle  alkaline  apjdications  may  be  made 
to  dissolve  coagulated  blood ;  suppose,  for  the  sake  of 
illuatranon,  that  the  bladder  should  become  filled  with 
-toegulum  through  hemorrhage  from  the  prostate  gland, 

■Mie,  wfaicfa  are  capable  of  prodnciag  a  diemical  efloct  upon  tbc 
JUiids  I  for  iiutaoce,— «B  anid  is  oot  unfreqveatljr  patented  is 
die  boweb  of  childreu  wbtch  decomposes  the  bile  aod  produces  a 
greea  precipitate,  and  green  stools  ore  the  coiuequeacc  i  in  otbei 
cases  the  acid  contblDes  with  the  Soia  of  the  bile,  and  the  preci- 
piiBte  thus  occasioned  is  thick,  viscid,  verj  bitter,  aod  inflanuna- 
hie,  and  we  have  stools  looking  like  pitch.  In  Yellow  Fc<er,  mni 
in  sewal  other  diseases,  the  bile  which  is  brought  up  bj  Toatitii^ 
is  frequent]}  of  a  vivid  greoi  colour,  and  some  writers  have  attri- 
.  bated  the  phenoineDOn  to  a  morbid  condition,  or  action  of  ttai 
liver  or  gall  bladder;  the  fact  however  is,  that  the  bile  itself  un- 
dergoes a  chemical  change  in  theDuod^kum  and  Stomach,  Thai 
bile'  does  nadergo  such  a  change  from  decomposition,  is  proTcd 
Htf -a  variety  of  facts  ofnerred  to  take  place  oat  of  the  body ;  it 
-is  well  kaown,  for  iustaiice,  that  the  feces  of  iufaata,  althou^ 
fdlow  when  voided,  frequeotlj  l»ecame  green  after  nine  tine, 
•nd  Dr,  Hcberdon  observes,  in  hit  Commentaries,  that  the  uiae 
'«f  a  certain  jaandiccd  patJenl,  which  was  of  a  deep  jellaw,  be- 
came after  a  few  boors  green:  innicb  cases  it  is  probablfc  that  u 
«id  is  fenerated  by  the  re-sction  «f  the  elenenta  of  which  the 
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diminisbing  (he  activity  of  the  Teasels  of  tlie  part ;  tha)^ 
in  burns  and  scalds,  the  pun  is  instantly  relieved,  and 
the  inflammation  eSectually  reduced. 

Internal  Refsigebants.  There  are  certun  aa« 
line  Bitbetalices  which,  by  undergoing  a  n^id  solution^ 
and  acquiring  an  increased  capacity  for  caloric,  produce 
a  diminution  of  temperature,  and  if  this  takes  place 
in  the  stomach)  the  sensation  of  cold  which  it  will 
produce  ia  equivalent  to  a  partial  abstraction  of  s^mu- 
lua ;  which,  being  extended  by  sympathy  to  the  heart, 
occasions  a  transient  reduction  in  the  force  of  the 
circulation,  and  by  this,  or  by  a  similar  sympathetic 
a£^tion,  causes  a  sensation  of  cold  over  the  whole 
body ;  in  this  manner  Dr.  Murray  explains  the  refrige- 
rant operation  of  nitre,  which  after  all  is  of  a  very 
doubt^  nature.  We  shall  perhaps  not  feel  much 
difficulty  in  accepting  this  theory,  and  in  allowing  that 
general  refrigerant  effects  may  be  temporarily  prodacefl, 
by  occasioning  an  impreseion  of  cold  tipon  the  sto* 
mach.  The  theory  which  is  proposed  to  expl^n  the 
refrigerant  Operation  of  vegetable  acids  and  certain 
other  substances,  and  which  we  have  now  to  consider, 
is  derived  from  those  chemical  views  respecting  animal 
heat,  in  which  the  consumption  of  oxygen  in  the  act  of 
respiration  is  considered  the  principal  source.  Dr. 
Murray,*  who  has  ^ven  a  luminous  exposition  (^  this 
theory,  saya  "  it  is  eatahlished  by  numerous  experi- 
ments  and  observations,  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
consumed  in  the  lungs  ia  materially  influenced  by  the 
nature  of  the  ingesta  received  into  the  stomach.  When 
the  food  and  drink  are  composed  of  substances  which 
contain  a  small  proportion  of  oxygen,  it  is  known  that 
the  consumption  of  oxygen  in  the  lungs  is  increased, 

*  Syitem  ofMalans  Medics,  yol.  I,  p.  453. 
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U  even  in  e  short  time  afUr  the  aliment  has  been 

d;  thus  Mr.  Spalding,  the  celebrated  diTer, 
ed,  that  whenever  he  used  a  diet  of  animal  foodf 
nk  Bpirituous  liquors,  he  consumed  in  a  muclf 
r  time  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  in  his 
■bell ;  and  therefore  he  bad  learned  from  expcr 
lo  conHne  himself  to  a  vegetable  diet,  and  to 
Ebr  drink,  when  following  his  profesuon.*  Du- 
igestion  too,  it  was  established  by  the  expeii- 
of  Lavoisier  and  Seguin,  that  a  la^r  prpporti<^ 
gen  than  usual  is  consumed. 

it  is  known,  that  the  aiumal  temperature  is  de- 
Tom  the  consumption  of  oxygen  gas  by  reepira^ 
and,  that  an  increase  in  that  consumption  will 
3n  a  greater  evolution  of  caloric  in  the  sjratemj 
onsequently  an  increase  of  temperature  in  the 

while  a  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  oxyj> 
ill  have  an  opposite  effect.  If,  then,  when  fhe 
rature  of  the  body  is  morbidly  increased,  yre  inx 
:e  into  tbe  stomach  substances  containing  a  large 
rtion  of  oxygen,  especially  in  a  lopse  sUte  qf 
nation,  we  may  succeed  in  reducing  the  general 
ratnre.  This  we  accomphsh  in  part  by  a  T^e* 
liet,  but  still  more  effectually  by  tbe  free  use  of 
eidt.  The  v^etable  acids  in  particular,  which 
and  by  experience  to  be  the  best  refrigerants,  arp 
f  acted  upon  by  the  digestive  powers,  and  assimi> 
nrith  the  food ;  and  as  the  large  quantity  of  oxy* 
liich  they  contain  is  already  in  a  concrete  state, 
lensible  heat  can  be  produced  by  the  combination 
it  element  with  the  other  principles  of  the  (bod, 
lutritious  matter  which  is  received  into  the  blood, 

le  mate  bet  hu  been  long  known  ij  the  Diven  in  the 
Pcari-firiieriea  ( tee  my  W»rk  od  Medical  Jiirispruduice, 
uctton.  Vol.  1.  p.  V, 
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contuning  Aus  a  In^er  proportion  of  oxygen  tluiii 
usual,  will  be  disposed  to  abstract  less  of  it  from  the 
TUT  in  the  lungs,  and  consequently  less  caloric  will  b* 
evolved ;  the  temperature  of  the  body  will  be  reduced ; 
and  this,  again  operating  as  a  redaction  of  stimulus, 
will  lessen  the  number  and  force  of  the  contractions  of 
the  heart." 

Such  is  the  philosophical  web  which  chemical  in- 
genuity has  wove  for  us, — the  device  is  be&utifhl, 
but  tbe  &bric  will  be  found  too  frail  to  endure  the 
touch.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Crawford,  in  proof 
of  the  chemical  origin  of  animal  beat,  are  highly  inge^ 
liious  and  plausible,  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  the  temperature  of  luiimals  depends  upon  tbe  liv 
ing  principle  •  which  animates  them,  and  that  although 
the  absorption  of  oxygen,  in  the  act  of  respiration, 
iBay  directly  contribiite  something  to  its  production, 
yet  fhat  its  chief  action  is  that  of  serving  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  living  power  in  generating  it ;  for,  as  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane  +  remariis,  oxygen  plays  an  interesting  and  ac- 
tive part  as  an  exciting  power  throughout  all  nature, 
both  animate  and  inanimate.  If  the  heat  of  tbe  body 
depended  on  respiration  alone,  any  one  might,  by  a 
voluntary  effort  of  quick,  deep,  and  prolonged  respira- 
tion, increase  the  temperature  of  his  body  at  will;  tbe 
efiect  also  of  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  in  generating 
'both  heat  and  cold,  adds  Sir  Gilbert,  is  proof  sufficient 
'  of  temperature  depending  on  a  vital,  and  not  on  a  che- 
mical cause. 


t  Medic*!  Logic,  Edit  «,  p.  &0. 
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ANTACIDS : 

* 

Remedies  which  obviate  acidity  in  the  stomachy  by 
combining  with  the  acid,  and  neutralizing  it. 

This  is  the  most  decided  instance  of  chemical  action 
which  occurs  in  the  history  of  medicinal  operations. 
We  have  an  acid  whos^  presence  excites  morbid  symp- 
toms in  the  prima:  vice,  and  these  are  immediately  re- 
moved by  the  administration  of  any  one  of  those  sub- 
stances which  are  capable  of  forming  a  natural  com- 
pound with  the  acid  in  question,  out  of  the  bodt/y  and 
the  same  proportions  are  required  in  both  cases  fbr 
saturation.  If  a  carbonated  alkali  be  employed,  the 
same  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  takes  place  in  the 
stomach  as  would  occur  in  the  laboratory,  and  a  new 
compound  is  produced,  whose  operation  varies  accord* 
ing  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  substance  employed"; 
thus,  the  salt  which  magnesia  forms  vnth  the  acid  ifi 
the  stomach  proves  slightly  purgative,  while  that  which 
lime  produces  under  similar  circumstances  is  distinv 
guished  by  an  opposite  property. 

ANTIUTHICS  AND  UTHONTHRYPTICS- 

Antilithics  ♦  ore  remedies  which  have  the  power 
of  preventing  the  formation  of  those  mechanical  de* 
posiles  firoia  the  urine,  which  give  origin  to  calculous 
concretions;  and  may  belong  either  to  the  elasa  of 
Vital,  or  Chemical  Agents. 

LiTHONTHRYPTicst  are  those  medicines  which,  b;^ 
»  chemical  operation,  are  capable  of  dissolving  cal^ 
cukms  concretions. 


*  From  tfSi  agaiDst,  aod  xj^  a  9to«t, 
t  From  AiOpf,  and  ^fvm\>f  to  brtakt 
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It  has  been  already  shewn,  while  Ueattng  the  sub- 
ject of  Diuretics,  that  certain  substances,  when  inter- 
naUy  administered,  are  capable  of  passing  the  barriers 
of  digestion,  and  of  entering  the  circulation ;  and  thtU, 
moreover,  these  bodies  may  be  again  separated  by  the 
secretory  Teasels  of  the  kidneys,  and  be  ejected  trom 
the  body  in  the  urine.  It  cannot  therefore  be  cofi' 
tended,  that  the  urinary  calculus  is  placed  beyond  the 
sphere  of  direct  medicinal  influence,  nor  can  any  argu- 
ment, Ibunijed  ifpon  the  alleged  incompa^bility  of  che- 
mical and  vital  action,  be  fairly  muntained  in  this  case ; 
for  the  urinary  calculus,  as  well  as  the  urine  itself,* 
may  very  justly  be  considered  as  extraneous  to  the 
Jiring  body.  The  existence  of  such  a  class  of  remedies 
as  that  of  Lithonthryptica  being  thus  esublished,  wc 
have  to  consider  the  mode  and  possible  extent  of  their 
joperation  in  the  different  varieties  of  the  disease,  which 
they  are  thus  calculated  to  palliate  or  cure.  In  entering 
upon  this  inquiry,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  prosecute 
.(.he  subject  ^rther  than  may  be  necessary  to  explain 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  remedies  in  question,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  object  and  plan  of  this  work,  to 
establish  some  general  principles  that  are  to  direct  us 
intheir  election,  combination,  and  administration ;  for 
farther  details  the  practitioner  must  consult  the  syste- 
matic treatises  of  Prout  \  and  Marcet,  \  and  the  very 

*  The  kidneys  h>ve  a  more  obtow  seiiMbilitj,  and  oot  rach  e^ 
Noetic  MtiTitj  Bs  other  glands  possess  i  vital  action  is  len  coo- 
eemed  in  the  secretion  they  carry  on,  and  their  functions  tnofe 
^■sily  Ml  under  chemieo]  and  hydraulic  eiplanatioDS.^Ricbe- 
nud.) 

f  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Gnvc),  Cal^ 
cuius,  sad  other  diseases  connected  with  a  dcTanged  opeiation  of 
UU  Urinary  Organsi  by  W.  Prout,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

X  On  the  Chemical- Histnry'«nd  Medical  Treatment  of  Calcu- 
lous Disordets,  by  A.  Marcet,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
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tpera  of  Afr.  Brandct  *  and  Dr.  Wilson  Philip.* 
urine  may  be  con«dered  as  one  of  the  most 
^eneous  of  the  animal  fluids;  f  and  since  a 
idge  of  its  composition,  and  that  of  the  morbid 
ta  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  must  constitute  the 
>f  aU  our  knowledge  respecUng  the  formation 
Te  of  calculous  affections,  the  following  results 
elaborate  analytjis  by  Berzelius,  are  submitted 
view  to  elucidate  our  pathological  researche*. 

■ter '..,.   033-00 
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ire  Lactic  Acid,  lactate  of  Ammonia,  and 
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1000-00 
des  the  above  ingr^ients,  which  appear  to  be 
il  to  healthy  urine.  Dr.  Prout  observes  that  in 
It  diseases  it  may  contain  Albumen,  Fibrin,  and 

insi  of  the  Bojal  Institution,  VoL  VL 

diod  Transactiotts  of  the  CoU^e  of  Ph;ua^  Vol.  VJ. 

t  aBcicnlf  couidcred  the  urine  u  a  kind  of  extract  of 

•abttances,  a  true  lixivium,  b;  which  everj  thing  impure 

limal  economj  was  waihcd  awaj,  and  hence  thejr  gave  jt 

epfLptian. 
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the  red'  jwrticUs  of  the  blood;  Nitric  acid;  vnrious 
BcidBy  irhicb  are  found  to  be  modificaUooB  of  the 
Lidttc;  Oxalic  add ;  Bensoic  acid ;  Carbonic  acid ;  * 
Xanthic  Oxide ;  Cystic  Oxide;  Sugar;  Bile;  and  Pus. 
It  will  be  necesaaiy  in  this  place  to  make  a  few 
obsemlSone  upon  the  nature  and  habitudes  of  iboae 
principles,  which  are  more  immediately  active  in  the 
production  (tf  calculi — 

1.  Vrea  is  a  jHinciple  peculiar  to  urine,  and  man 
be  r^arded  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the 
kidneys  upon  some  of  the-  conBtttuenis  of  the 
blood,  perhaps,'  as  Dr.  Proat  su^ests,  upon 
its  albuminous  matter.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
regarded  as  the  peculiar  principle  upon  which 
the  colour  and  other  senaible  qualities  of  lite 
tirine  depended ;  Berzelius  however  has  cor- 
rected this  feJlaoy,  and  cotnideis  that  the  Lactic 
acid,  and  ilsaccompanying  animal  matters,  bm 
the  bodies  which  impart  to  tins  fluid  the  cha- 
racteristic 9mell  and  colour  which  disttnguiah 

it.+ 

S.  Uthic,  or  Uric  X  Acid.  As  this  principle  is  not 
found  in  the  blood,  but  is  constantly  present  in 
healthy  urine,  it  follows'  that  it  must  be  gene- 

*  Mr.  Braade  fir^  stated  the  existence  of  this  acid  in  urine  ( 
but  Berzelius  expre»ed  bis  dculita  mpcctiiig  the  fact.  The  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Marixt,  however,  we  cerUioljfavponble  to  tbi 
condusion  of  the  fortoer  chemist,  and  Dr.  Prout  infofsa  us  ttat 
he  h«  hinuelf  seen  tnw]!  cakuli  ducbarged  from  the  bladdsr 
composed  principailj  of  the  carbonate  of  line. 

-t  The  reader  irill  And  some  intemtmg  obtervatieai  ap«n  thit 
Uibject  in  Dr.  Proat's  Treatise,  p.  n. 

*  Tbe  name  of  Uric  Acid  was  sugj^rsted  by  Dr.  Peanoni 
tt  U,  hottcrer,  as  Dr.  Marrct  mj  Jnstl;  remarks,  ofcijoetiBaabW, 
on  accouut  of  the  cime  resemblance  which  tha  tern  bears  t»  that 
uf  Urea,  a  subsUnce  totallj  distinct  fnim  Jjtlhtc  Acid, 
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Erythric  Acid.  When  mtric  luoA  dilate 
with  about  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  is  poure 
upon  pure  lithic  acid,  and  a  moderate  heat  i 
(^plied,  an  efierveacence  takes  place,  and  tl 
lithic  acid  is  dissolved ;  if  we  then  cooceDtral 
this  solution  by  a  gentle  evc^ration,  we  obtai 
transparent  colourless  crystals,  which  haTe  bee 
found  to  constitute  a  peculiar  acid,  to  whic 
M.  Brugnatelli  has  given  the  name  of  £ryMn 
aeid. 

Purpuric  Add.  Dr.  Prout  has  diecovere 
that  if  into  a  strong  solution  of  the  above  cryi 
tals  in  water,  whilst  boiling  hot,  we  carefUU 
drop  some  pure  anunonia,  the  solution  acqoin 
a  beautiful  purple  *  colour,  and  crystals  of  put 
purate  of  ammonia  speedily  begin  to  fonn  an 
subside.  If  these  crystals  are  treated  by  meai 
of  potass  and  sulphuric  acid,  pure  Purpurt 
acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  yellowtsh,  < 
cream-coloured  powder. 
3.  The  Phosphatei.  As  the  Phosphoric  acid  an 
its  compounds  perform  tui  important  part  in  tt 
generation  of  calculi,  their  origin -t  and  histoi 

«  This  fact  derives  its  pathological  ioterest  from  the  prob«b 
lity  that,  ID  certain  states  of  di&eue,  the  Litbic  acid  assumea  tt 
peculiar  modification,  giving  to  the  sediments  of  urine  tfao 
beautiful  hucB  which  were  fonnertj  considered  bj  Proust,  ••  tl 
ciTect  pf  an  acid,  wlfich  be  named  the  RcNacic  t  now  as  the  Pu 
puiic  acid,  or  rather  tjie  Purpurate  of  Ammonia,  aajs  Dr.  Prou 
is  nothing  more  than  Lithic  acid  modified  bj  tbe  action  of  Nilf 
acid,  and  m  I  have  already  shewn  that  the  Pink  and  Lateritioi 
sediments  occasionally  contain  nitric  acid  in  some  pecniiar  ata 
of  c4xnbination,  the  nature  and  origin  of  tbe  colouring  matt 
cease  to  be  problematical. 

t  Whence  is  derived  tbe  la^  quantity  of  Pfaospboric  aci 
which  is  daily  evacuated  from  ij^ system? — Tbe  researdtes  < 
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Bmand  particular  attention  fron  the  chemist, 
"he  Phosphoric  acid  frequently  exists  in  the 
rine  in  a  free  state,  when  it  would  appear  to 
:t,  like  any  other  acid,  as  a  precipitant  of  the 
lithic  acid ;  this  however  is  not  the  circum- 
ance  that  renders  its  presence  formidable ;  it 
to  the  abundance  of  its  compounds  that  we 
-e  to  \ook  for  mischief.  In  healthy  urine  the 
hoBphoric  acid  appears  to  exist  in  union  with 
>da  and  ammonia,  and  partly  with  lime  and 
lagnesia ;  the  latter  salte  being  retained  in  so- 
iljon  by  an  excess  of  acid ;  but  the  proportion 
r  these  bodies  is  liable  to  considerable  varia- 


temistrj  have  furnished  a  ver;  utidactorj  solutioD.of 
nn,  by  demonstrating  its  presence  'n  those  animal  and 
lubslances  which  are  used  bj  us  as  food.  Mr.  Barry, 
oting  his  interesting  and  important  experiments  on 
atioD  of  Pharmaceutical  Extracts  fn  vaeiut,  discovered 
IS  fiut,  that  Phosphoric  acid  Is  to  be  found  in  all  the 
1  a  (oluble  state  \  and  on  extending  the  investigation, 
t  ms  oscertaioed  that  this  acid,  besides  that  portion  of 
lists  as  phosphate  of  lime,  is  contained  In  a  vast  variety 
lies,  and  more  especially  in  those  which  are  cultivated, 
hirug.  Trans.  Vol,  10,  p.  MO. 

irine  of  in&nli  and  nunes  contains  very  little  pho^hate 
nd  phosphoric  acid)  it  is  not  until  after  oiuficatioD  is 
bat  these  elements  ore  found  in  abundance  in  the  urinary 
\M  of  old  men,  on  the  contrary ,  contains  a  great  quaa- 
em  t  the  bony  system,  already  overchai^ed  with  phos- 
ime,  refuses  to  admit  more  of  it.  This  saline  substance 
ify  every  part,  as  it  does  sometimes  in  the  arteries,  liga- 
lilages,  and  membranes,  if  the  urine  were  not  to  remove 
>r  part  of  this  superabundant  portion.  In  Rachitis  it 
urine  that  dw  phosphate  of  lime  passes  off,  the  absenc« 
:aiHt8the  softness  of  bones.  (Richerand).  If  we  might 
d  to  theorise,  I  should  say,  that  this  disease  depends 
eficieat  action  ia  the  powos  of  assimilation,  in  conse- 
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Having  thus  briefiy  noticed  tluwe  particuUr  point 
in,  the  cbenuaUy  of  Uk  subject  with  which  the  thers 
jKUtic  principles  are  more  immediately  coonected,  w 
«hall  be  better  pteporeil  to  examine  and  appreciate  th 
Mveral  plans  of  treatment  which  have  be«i  propose 
foF  the  prevention,  cure,  or  palliation  of  calculous  dii 
Arders;  and  here  the  subject  naturally  divides  itse 
into  two  parts ;  the  qds  comprehending  the  modu 
(Operandi  of  Anti-lithics,  or  those  remedies  which  pn 
vent  or  correct  the  calculous  diathesis;  the  other,  ei 
4>latning  the  solvent  action  of  Lithonthryptics  ovt 
^concretions  already  formed. 

The  line  of  demarcation  by  which  healthy  and  moi 
bid  tuine  are  separated,  is  so  .slight  that  it  is  difficult  t 
define  its  limits;  nor  would  the  circumstance  appet 
to  be  materially  important,  for  the  boundary  is  daii 
exceeded,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  even  withoi 
our  consciousness  of  the  event ;  and  Dr.  Prout  has  a< 
cordingly  denominated  such  occasional  deviations^  th 
"  SedimeiUt  of  Health." 

The  same  enlightened  author  considers  that  mechan 
cal  deposites  from  the  urine,  although  composed  of  tb 
same  general  ingredients,  may,  in  a  pathological  poii 
of  view,  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  classes,  vL 
Pulverulent  or  Amorphous  Sediments ;  2.  CryitalUn 
Sediments,  usually  denominated  gravel ;  and  3.  Soli 
Concretions,  or  calculi  formed  by  the  aggregadon  t 
these  latter  sediments.  The  first  of  these  may  be  passe 
over,  as  unconnected  with  the  present  subject ;  the  lattt 
however  constitutes  an  essential  object  of  research ;  fc 

quence  of  which  tlie  phoqihoric  acid  is  incapable  of  entering  inl 
its  assigned  conibinattous,  and  is  therefore  eliminated  as  excri 
tnentitious.  Dr.  Glisson  considered  the  disease  to  depend  upo 
some  fault  in  the  spinal  marrow,  whence  he  termed  it  Rachiti 
(romfmit  Spina  Dorsi, 
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!te  acquaintance  with  the  chemical  tustory  of 
Bin  alone  fumiah  the  true  indications  of  cure. 
e,  *  with  whom  the  inquiry  originated,  con- 
lat  every  calculus  consisted  of  a  peculiar  con- 
id,  soluble  in  alkaline  lixivia,  and  whicfa 
,  denominated  the  lAthic  Acid ;  but  the  sub-  - 
researches  of  Fourcroy,  Vauquetin,  WoUaston, 
Henry,  Bruide,  Marcet,  and  Front,  have  de> 
ed  the  existence  of  several  bodies  in  the  coni- 
of  urinary  calculi,  viz.  lAthic  Acid;  Phosphate 
;  Ammoniaco-magnesian  Photpkate;  Oxalate 
;  Cystic  Oxide ;  +  and  Xanthic  Oxide ;  f  to 
ay  be  added  an  animal  cementing  ingredient, 
eties  of  calculi  produced  by  the  combination 
lixture  of  these  ingredients,  are  represented  in 
ning  Tabular  Arrangement. 

■dions  of  Stockholm. 

ic  OdDB,  discoTcred  b;  Dr.  Wolluton  in  ISIS;  it 

iffect  vegetable  coloun,  uid  hu  all  the  cbemioJ  habi-  ' 

farcet  discovered  two  calculi,  which  were  not  refenibte 
Lhe  known  species  i  but  the;  are  not  introduced  into  the 
table,  as  the}  maj  oever  again  occur  t  at  all  events,  from 
sme  rarity,  tbey  cannot  be  considered  as  objects  of  prac- 
sL  To  one  of  these  he  has  given  the  name  of  Xanthic 
xause  it  foims  a  lemon  coloured  compound  when  acted 
Nitric  acid.  To  the  other  nondescript  calculus  he  has 
the  appellation  of  Fibrinous,  from  its  resemblaace  to 
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Let  US  now  inquire  into  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  several  substances  enumerated  in  the  fore- 
going table,  are  found  to  be  deposited ;  and  first  of 
the  IJthic  acid  Diathesis,  It  has  been  already  stated, 
that  the  Itthic  acid  exists  in  the  urine  in  combination 
with  ammonia,  so  as  to  be  held  in  solution  under  ordi* 
nary  circumstances ;  if  however  any  finee  acid  be  gene*- 
rated,  the  lithic  acid  is  immediately  precipitated,  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  appearance  so  Well  known  under  the 
name  of  red  gravel ;  firom  this  view  of  the  subject  the 
lithic  acid  deposite  must  be  considered  as  arising,  ndt 
froQi  the  excess  of  that  substance  in  the  urine,  but 
fibm  a  decomposition  of  the  compounds  into  which  it 
enters  by  the  agency  of  a  free  acid.  M.  Majendie  is 
therefore  incorrect  in  attributing  its  appearance  to  the 
quantity  of  azote  in  the  ingesta ;  an  opinion  which  ha^ 
been  Tery  ably  controverted  by  Dr.  Philip,  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Medical  Trans^ 
actions.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  whatever  tends  to 
disturb  the  process  of  digestion,  by  favouring  the  pro* 
duction  of  acid,  may  be  considered  as  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  lithic  depositee ;  especially  where  the  cu* 
taneous  functions  are  imperfectly  performed ;  for  Dr* 
Philip  b  of  opinion,  that  the  precipitating  acid,  in  a 
healthy  state  of  the  system^  is  thrown  off  by  the  skin ; 
and  he  suf^poses  that  even  when  generated  in  excess,  it 
may  be  diverted  to  the  surface  of  the  body  by  merely 
increasing  the  insensible  perspiration.  The  medical 
treatment  of  the  lithic  diathesis  is  thus  rendered  simple 
and  satisfactory ;  and  if  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Prout  be 
true,  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  nudiber  of 
calculi  originate  from  lithic  acid^  the  extreme  impor** 
tance  of  the  subject  is  too  iq>parent  to  require  comment. 
Remedies^  medicinal  and  dietetic,  that  aie  capable  of 

TOt.  I.  F 
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correcUng  dyspeptic  symptoms,  such  as  slight  bitters,* 
will  doubtless, prove  valuable  resources ;  while  all  those 
agents  which  have  a  tendency  to  correct  and  regulate 
the  iDsensible  perspiration,  will  necesearily  fall  under 
the  head  of  anti-lithic  remedies.  Mr.  CojAand  Hulch- 
iaon,  in  a  paper  which  has  been  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Medico-Chinirgical  Society,  has 
.shewn  a  comparative  rarity  of  calculous  disorders  in 
.British  seamen.  Can  the  quantity  of  muriate  of  soda 
taken  with  their  food,  from  its  sumulating  influence 
upon  the  cutaneous  lunctions,  be  considered  as  afford- 
ing a  plauBible  explanation  of  this  fact?  The  Pha$~ 
phatie  Diathesis  seems  to  be  accompanied  with  con- 
siderable derangement  of  the  chylo-poietic  viscera, 
and  Dr.  Frout  very  jusdy  remarks,  what  I  have  fre- 
quently observed,  that  the  stools  are  eztremely^  unna- 
tural ;  ^  the  phosphates  are  retailed  in  solution 
by  an  excess  of  acid,  it  would  appear  as  if  an  alkaline 
l^nciple  was  occasionally  developed,  and  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  this  may  be  sometimes  de* 
rived  from  bilious  regurgitations  ;t  in  some  caa^s,  the 
jdkali  is  derived  &pm  (he  spontaneous  decomposition 

*  I  am  bj  no  raeuu  disposed  to  rtyect  i^t<^eUier,  m  a  papular 
bllocj,  the  general  opiaioii  in  fkvour  of  the  knti-lilhic  virtues  of 
malt  liquort  the  observatioiiB  which  have  been  already  offered 
fptfe  146)  will  eiplain  bow  such  agents  ma;  occonvn^lj  opento 
in  anisting  digeatioa.  In  the  observations  made  upon  the  BiUa  of 
^oftalitj  in  the  jear  16SS,  bj  an  ingenious  fitizen,  concvmii^ 
the  increase  of  some  diseases,  and  the  decrease  of  others,  it  is  ob- 
served "  The  Stone  and  Straagurj'  decreaseth,  from  the  drinking 
of  Ale." 

t  In  consultation  with  Dr.  Baillie,  some  few  months  before 
his  death,  he  sud  to  me  "  althongh  I  have  never  published  the 
opinim,  1  am  sftiafied  that  after  a  patieat  has  long  labosicd 
under  diseased  liver,  the  blood  becomes  surcharged  with  hlkaUiM 
matter." 
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;  iucif,  eapectally  w^ere  tlie  bladdar  has  loBC  its 
ng  power,*  as  fnnn  seme  injur;  t  of  the  Spine; 
aome  local  auction  of  the  bladder  of  prostate 
wheieTer  the  uiioe  undergoes  an  incipieat  pro* 
[leconpositMiii,  ammonia  viQ  be  generated,  and 
loniaco-magnesian  phosphate  ^  be  immediately 
ated :  hence  in  cases  where  the  bladder  is  un- 
diechai^  its  contents^  this  deposite  inyerj  apt 
place,  as  in  diseiises  in  the  prostate ;  and  (toM 
i  the  reason  why  the  triple  phosphates  are  so 
tly  formed  in  dderly  people,  who  cannot  wholly 
e  their  bladder. 

11  appear  erideit  from  these  cursory  obserra- 
bat  some  VBiJoties  of  CalouU  will  be  inSuenced 
I,  and  others  by  alkalies,  and  that  the  exhibi- 
i*  such  remedies  will  be  liable  to  palliate,  or  to 
te  the  symptoms,  according  to  the  character 
iposition  of  the  ofiending  calculus,  and  accord- 
irevailing  diathesis  of  the  patient ;  as  a  general 

Ml  eiplanBtion  of  this  temi  in  the  note,  at  page  S09, 

,  says  Dr.  Prout,  a  very  old  observation,  tbat  injuries  of 

produce  oVcaHne  urfnet  "  it  also  appean,"  continues 
vt,  "  to  bold  in  other  animala  u  well  as  in  man  ;  thus  I 
IBcnll;  observed  jaded  aod  worn-out  horeea  p«M  great 
I  of  lime  in  their  urine  i  I  have  known  the  same  alait  to 
e  in  d<^  and  particularly  of  the  sporting  kinds ;  and  in 
K  instances  have  thought  it  probable,  that  the  circuni- 
9  connected  with  some  strain  or  injury  of  the  back  pro- 

over-eiertion,  or  other  causes." 

re  18  mj  powewion  >  splendid  specimen  of  this  triple  salt, 
md  well  defined  crystals,  covering  a  portion  of  a  decayed' 

was  seat  to  ma  by  mj  friend  Mr.  Marslwll,  fr^  wboK' 
hat  it  had  been  taken  from  a  privy  belonging  to  a  public 
Southwark.  I  lent  the  specimen  to  the  late  Mr.  Wilson, 
that  he  might  exhibit  it  in  his  lectures  before  the  College 
ons,  and  he  has  publi^ed  a  description  of  it  in  his  work, 
'rinary  and  Genital  Organs. 
7   S 
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rule  to  direct  UB  in  the  chemico-medical  treatmoit  of 
these  cases,  Dr.  Marcet  states,  that  "  WMenever  the 
Hthic  acid  predominates,  the  alkalies*  are  the  appro- 
priate  remedies,  but  that  when  the  calcareous  or  wtag* 
nesian  salts  prevail,  the  acids  are  to  be  resorted  to" 
But  if  it  be  aflked  how  we  are  to  discover  the  natnie  of 
the  calculous  affection,  so  as  to  direct  the  suitable  re- 
medy i  the  reply  is  obTiouB—by  an  examination  of  the 
sediment  deposited  by  the  recent  urine,  or  by  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  small  fragments  which  are  frequently  voided 
with  it ;  the  Phosphates  subside  from  Uie  urine  as  a 
whitCf  lithic  acid,  generally,  as  a  red  d^wut ;  and  nnce 
the  phosphates  are  held  in  solution  in  the  urine  by  an 
excess  of  acid,  it  is  evident  that  whenever  such  acidity 
is  diminished  by  the  hand  of  Nature  w  art,  a  white 
sabulous  deposit  will  ensue ;  hence,  says  Mr.  Brande, 
it  occurs  in  the  nrine  of  persons  who  drink  soda  water, 
or  take  magnesia ;  the  remedy  of  such  a  deposit,  when 
it  takes  place  babitoally,  is  a  coone  of  acidulous  medi- 
cines; on  the  contrary,  since /t'tAic  acirf  is  precipitated 
by  the  acids,  alkalies  are  naturally  suggested  for  the 
prevention  of  that  deposit.  In  the  compound  calcuh, 
acids  and  alkalies  may  be  equally  injurious  or  bene, 
ficial,  for  sincfe  these  bodies  are  composed  of  a  variety 
of  ingredients,  the  action  of  any  one  solvent  must  be 
partial,  and  may  convert  the  smooth  calculus  into  a 
rough  and  highly  irritating  body,  or  vice  versa.  In  the 
alternating  calculi  it  may  be  judicious  to  exhibit  these 
remedies  alternately,-  as  the  symptoms  of  the  case  and 
the  deposit  of  the  urine  may  indicate.  After  all,  how- 
«ver,  the  solvent  powers  of  Litbonthryptic  remedies 
mast  be  very  limited,  and  in  advanced  cases  we  can 

t  Aquestionbasulsenre^eetingtiiecompantlveefficACjoFtlie 
two  fixed  alkalies  upon  tbese  occmIoiu.   See  Soin  &i*-cart«HM. 
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zpect  to  [vocure  more  than  psJliation.  With 
to  the  Bgeacy  of  these  different  remedies,  as 
ht«,  1  would  obBeire,  that  while  experience 
s  out  in  confiding  in  the  production  of  certain 
il  efficts  from  their  use,  we  must  not  foi^t  that 
I  to  be  efiected  by  their  judicious  administration 
F  agents;  and  it  will  be  hereafter  my  duty  to 
ut  the  many  advantages  that  may  be  obtained, 
ibining  in  one  formuht,  medicines  which  indi^ 
{T  belong  to  each  class. 

pendent  of  any  chemical  effect,  alkaline  sub- 
are  found  by  daily  experience  to  allay  the 
irritability  of  the  urinary  organs  in  a  manner 
.  explained ;  alkalies  may  also  prove  generally 
&ble  in  these  disordera,  by  acting  immediately 
be  digestive  organs,  for  the  disposition  of  form- 
culi  is  always,  more  or  less,  accompanied  with 
licatJons  of  deranged  digestion ;  and  it  is  pro- 
hat  the  first  link  of  the  series  of  actions,  which 
his  disposition,  has  its  origin  in  the  stomach. 

alkaline  carbonates  are  found  to  answer  ai 
ally  as  the  pure  alkalies,  and  they  have  the  ad- 
e  of  being  less  liable  to  disagree  with  the  sto- 
Mr.  Hatchett  has  proposed  the  carbonate  of 
lia,  in  doses  of  Bj  to  ^,  as  a  valuable  substitute 
aline  remedies  in  cases  of  lithic  calculi ;  but  as 
alubility  must  render  its  absorption  equivocal, 
neficial  operation  of  the  substance  must  princi- 
lepend  upon  its  neutralizing  any  excess  of  "acid 
primse  vis,  and  in  this  way  there  can  be  no 
of  its  lithonthryptic  agency;  "  but,"  says  Dr. 
t,  "  such  is  the  tendency  which  the  public  has 
r-rate  the  utility  of  a  new  practice,  or  lo  take  a 
en  view  of  its  proper  application,  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  use  of  magnesia  has  of 
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l&te  years  became  n  frequent  fiowrce  of  evil  in  calcnlotu 
compUinte,"  Linie-wat«r  has  been  also  Tecommmded 
for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  aanw  indicatioBB,  and 
88  not  beii^  lisble  to  produce  Oai  initabilHy  of  Mo- 
madi  which  frequently  attends  the  long  continued  aw 
of  the  fixed  alkalies;  besides  which,  some  cJtemistE 
have  maintained  that  it  exerts  a  peculiar  solvent  powet 
over  the  cementing  animal  matter  of  the  concretion, 
and  thereby  destroys  its  cohenon.* 

Where  an  acid  is  indicated,  the  Muriatic  wiU  in  mj 
judgment  be  found  as  convenient  and  efiectnsl  ae  anj 
that  can  be  administered.  Mr.  Brande  proposes  Cream 
of  Tartar  for  this  purpose ;  upon  this  pcunt  I  difiei 
with  him,  for  this  salt,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  ques- 
Uratable  in  its  mode  of  operation ;  for  although  its  fira 
impression  upon  the  stomach  is  that  of  an  acid,  tht 
subsequent  processes  of  digestion  decompose  it,  aod 
^tminate  its  base,  which  being  absorbed  acts  upon  thf 
urinary  organs  as  an  alkali.  I  have  seen  a  white  sabu- 
lous deposit,  consisting  of  the  Phosphates,  in  the  mim 
of  persona  afler  the  constant  use  of  Imperial  as  a 
beverage,  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  upon  anj 
other  principle.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  has  also  very  satis- 
frctwily  ahevm,  that  a  fixed  alkidi  produces  the  samt 
c^ct  upon  the  urinary  organs  whetb«'  it  be  exhibited 
alone,  or  in  combination  with  citric  acid ;  in  this  lattei 
case  the  salt  undoubtedly  undergoes  a  decon^M»itioc 
in  traaskuy  as  I  have  more  fiilly  explained  under  the 
consideration  of  Diuretics,  {page  175.)  During  an 
alierative  course  of  Lttlionthryptic  remedies  it  may  b( 
beneficial  to  interpose  occasionally  a  purgative  medi- 
cine, but  we  must  not  combine  it  with  the  Ikhoiuhryp- 

*  Fur  80  Account  of  the  celebrated  remedy  of  Mrs.  Stcpheos, 
sec  Liquor  Calcii. 
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perioMntB  hftfe  hitherto  beea  carried,  ibn  degree  <if 
galvanic  operation  would  seem  to  excite  too  much  irti- 
(ation  in  the  bladder  to  be  admissible ;  biit  it  still  ofien 
a  resource  of  an  apparently  more  iHuclicable  natiue, 
TtuB  conaisu  in  giving  to  the  calculus  a  tendency  to 
crumble  from  the  slightest  force;  such  a  fmbility,  in 
short,  as  shall  render  it  easily  broken  into  pieces  suffi- 
ciently small  to  be  evacuated  through  the  urethra,  e^ 
peciaUy  by  the  aid  of  dilating  that  passage,  an  i^Mration 
upon  which  much  has  lately  been  siud  and  written. 
A  fusible  calculus  from  the  human  sut^cct  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  acdon  of  a  pile,  consisting  of  ISO  pairs  of 
plates,  for  twelve  hours  in  succession.  The  platinum 
wires,  constitudng  the  poles,  were  placed  in  contact  with 
the  calculus,  about  six  or  eight  lines  distant  from  each 
Other,  and  t}ie  whole  plunged  in  a  vessel  filled  with 
pure  water.  During  the  galvanic  action,  the  bases  and 
phosphoric  acid  first  arrived  at  their  req>ective  poles, 
then  re-entered  into  combination,  when  the  salt  thus 
reformed  was  precipitated  in  the  state  of  powder.  The 
calculus  weighed  9S  grains  before  the  experiment,  and 
was  reduced  at  its  termination  to  80.  The  process 
being  continued,  at  the  end  of  sixteen  hours  it  pre- 
sented a  mass  of  such  friable  texture  as  to  be  reduced 
into  small  cryslalUne  particles  by  the  slightest  pres- 
sure ;  the  largest  of  which  did  not  exceed  the  sixe  of 
a  lentil,  bo  that  it  might  have  easily  passed  through  the 
urethra. 

In  tvxler  to  ascert^n  how  &r  this  decomposition 
could  be  eSected  in  the  living  body,  the  ingenious  ex- 
perimentaliatB  selected  a  dog  of  rather  large  dze,  into 
whose  bladder  they  introduced  a  fusible  calculus  at> 
tached  to  a  sound,  and  between  two  conductors  of 
[^atinum ;  the  bladder  was  next  distended  by  injecting 
tepid  water,  and  the  apparatus  subjected  lo  galvanic 
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loe.    After  a  little  Btniggling,  the  animal  became 

and  WHS  suliyected  to  the  operation  during  an 
On  removing  the  sound,  the  calculus  ihewed 
ivtical  marks  of  decomposition.-  The  same  pro- 
as lepeated,  night  and  moming,  during  six  days^ 
the  fHability  of  the  calculus  reiidered  it  unpossi- 

continue  the  experiment.  It  hod  lost  weight  in 
me  proportion  as  in  the  preceding  trial.  The 
if,  which  was  afterwards  examined,  exhibited  no 
ranee  of  injury  or  disease.*  The  authors  assert 
lis  o^^  does  not  suffer  any  inconvenience  from 
ore  moderate  d^ree  of  galvanic  action,  and  sug- 
iB  a  proof  of  the  mildness  of  its  influence,  that  we 
1  iromeise  the  tongue  in  a  vessel  filled  with  water, 
ch  a  calculus  is  undei^ing  decomposition,  and 

be  found  that  the  tongue,  which  is  for  more  sen* 
han  the  bladder,  will  scarcely  perceive  the  gal- 
action,  even  when  decomposition  is  going  on 
r.  The  authors  add,  that  this  process  cannot 
iny  advantage  for  the  removal  of  those  calculi 

consist  wholly  of  Uric  acid,  or  which  conUtin  a 
iroportion  of  it.+ 

Imm  experinmits  have  been  repeated  at  the  Jardin  des 
,  with  limiltT  results  1  it  fartlier  appears  that  a  cerbun 
J  of/fUrmle  ef  Patau  added  to  the  waler  iiOt^ted  into  the 

will  expedite  the  decomposition, 
lis,  it  muit  be  confeseed,  is  Hngularlj  UDfortunate,  if  the 

alread;  expressed  be  tine  (page  S35)  viz.  that  at  least  two- 
r  the  whole  uamber  of  cilculi  originale  from  this  acid. 
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ANTIDOTES. 


Synon:  Alexipharmics.    Alexiterials. 
Qmater-poitont  I 

Medicines  which  are  citable  of  prerentii^  the  ill 
ef^ts  of  R  poison ;  or,  of  counteracting  its  fatal  yira- 
lence. 

There  is  perhaps  no  subject  apon  which  the  cr^ 
dulity  of  mankind  has  been  so  extravagantly  exercind 
as  on  that  of  Poisons;  nor  is  there,  certunly,  mj 
class  of  remedies  whose  history  has  saffired  so  many 
vicissitudes  from  the  caprice  of  hypothesis,  as  that  of 
Antidotes.* 

It  is  not  my  intention,  on  the  present  occasion, t  to 
enumerate  the  many  extraordinary  virtues  ^  which  ere- 
dulity  has,  at  di^rent  times,  assigned  to  such  medi- 
cines; nor  shall  I  consume  the  time  of  the  reader  by 
attempting  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  those  fearful 
powers  with  which  ignorance,  terror,  and  imposture, 
have  invested  certain  poisons, — a  subtlety  so  extreme 
as  to  defeat  the  most  skiUul  caudon,  and  a  virulenoe 
so  manageable  as  to  be  capable  of  the  most  accunUe 

*  The  word  Antidote  b  derived  from  oili,  tgaitui,  uid  SiSwfU) 
I  give;  OS  being  B  mediciue  given  againtt  poisan,  either  bj  mij 
of  cure  or  preservative.  The  word  is  bIso  sometimes  used  in  a 
more  gCDeral  sense,  for  an;  compoanded  medicine]  thus  Petvr 
Damian  ^leakg  of  a  penon  who  in  his  whole  life  never  took  an 
antidote.  It  b  likewise  used  by  some  authois  in  a  lew  proper 
sense,  for  any  remedy  against  any  di*ease,  chiefly  if  it  be  inve- 
terate, and  arise  from  some  ulcer  or  abscess  t  and  U«t]y,  the  term 
has  been  used  to  signify  a  perpetual  fonn  of  medicines,  otherwiMi 
called  Opialei,  or  more  properly  Cor^ecUmtt. 

f  The  reader  will  Bad  this  subject  treated  more  fiilly  in  the 
second  volume  of  my  work  on  Meoicai.  JcauraiioBiicE. 

i  See  the  history  of  Therineu  at  page  49  note. 
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fttion;  BO  that  -wbile  the  fonncr  attribute  was 
sd  v>  ensare  thetr  deadly  operation,  altbcm^ 
d  tlirou^  the  moat  secret  and  least  siupicioiu 
n,  ae  tlut  of  gloTes,+  tapcro,  or  letters,  the  latter 
dd  to  enable  the  accompliahed  anasaia  to  measura 
titled  moments  of  his  vicdm  with  the  nicest  pre- 
,  and  to  occaMoa  his  death  at  any  pniod  that 
best  answor  the  objects  of  the  assaasination,* 
!  abandonment  of  such  notions  may  be  considered 
;  among  the  many  adrant^es  which  haTe  arisen 
iicine,  firom  the  cultdvation  of  physiology. 

iBD,  king  of  Castille,  as  Tissot  relates,  wu  poiaoned  by  * 
'  boots,  prepared  b;  m  Turk)  Herky  IV,  bj  gloves t 
XIV  fearing  a  project  to  poison  Philip  V,  prohibited  his 
^  teOen,  or  pntttni:  on  gloves  {TUnt  TrMiU  it*  f/nfi,  T.  1, 
fmgt  lif)  Piou^uet  hai  the  following  mnark  upon  Ikb 
,  "  Hue  et  ignola  ill*  veoena  pertinent,  qwbiu  epistola 
COB,  et  qjusmodi  infici,  et  vim  adeo  toiicam  iuduer* 
ir,  ut  lectio  (^usmodi  eptstolE,  indutus  chirothece  subibun 
1  rsusentur."  (CiMinunil  Med.  luptr  Hamidd.  pige  1S4.) 
i^LBMEKT  VII  is  said  by  Zacchlas  to  have  been  poisoned 
fiiiDM  of  a  taper,  (QMefl.  Mtd.  Leg.)  \  and  a  print  is  ro- 
to  bava  oficnd  to  dotro;  Qdksb  Euxissra  bj  piMM»- 
'  saddle.  (Sir  Eimmrd  Coke,  m  the  trioi  tfSir  Jolm  SoOit.) 
I  Burnet,  in  the  lustor;  of  his  own  times  (vol.  8.  p.  830,) 
Lhat  some  believed  Cbablki  the  Second  to  have  been 
:d  through  the  medium  of  snuff. 

us  conceit  does  not  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  the  ig- 
alone,  for  we  learn  from  Spratfs  History  of  the  Rojal 
J,  that  very  shortly  after  the  inrtitutioa  of  that  learned 
tieriesof  questions  was  drawn  up  by  their  direction,  for.the 
e  of  being  submitted  to  the  Chinese  and  Indians,  whicb 
shews  their  belief  in  the  posubilitj  of  such  an  operation. 
Whether  the  Indians  can  so  prepare  that  stupifying  herb, 
I,  that  they  make  it  lie  several  days,  months,  years,  ac- 
;  as  the;  will  have  it,  in  a  man's  body,  without  doing  him 
irt,  and  a  the  cad  kill  him  without  missing  half  sp  hoiir> 
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,  Williout  fiutbo*  introducUon,  lahall  proceed  to  the 
main  objeet  of  Uiis  work,  and  inquire  how  far  a  cAem^ 
cat  agent  may  be  enable  of  nentreliung,  or  of  decom- 
pofflng,  a  poisonous  substance  in  the  human  body ;  and 
endeaTour  to  ascertmn  the  degree  of  confidence  to 
which  it  may  in  each  particular  case  be  entitled ; 
equally  important  is  it  to  leani,  whether  cmain  vUal 
agents  may  not  be  scTviceable  in  cases  of  poisoning, 
either-  by  promoting  the  elimination  of  the  poison,  or 
by  {HXMlucing  a  state  of  the  system  best  calculated  to 
resist  its  deleterious  operation. 

-  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  we  possess  very  few 
true  antidotes ;  for  although  several  of  the  mineral 
poisons  may  be  neutralized  or  decomposed  by  various 
re-ageots,  yet  their  destructive  action  is  generally  so 
npid,  that  the  mischief  is  effected  before  any  chemical 
changes  can  avtul ;  and,  in  other  cases,  the  substances 
resulting  from  the  chemical  action,  are  as  poisonous  as 
the  original  ingredients,  as  in  the  case  of  the  decompo- 
sition pf  Corrosive  Sublimatey  by  the  alkalies  and 
earths,  when  the  precipiuted  oxide  is  as  virulent  as  the 
original  salt ;  while,  under  certain  circumstances,  I  sus- 
pect that  the  vital  powers  of  the  stomach  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  those  changes  and  decompositions  which 
so  readily,  and  bo  uniformly,  take  place  in  our  labomto- 
ries.  To  vitalageKls  then,  the  practitioner  must  prin- 
cipally look  for  succour  i  but  before  we  can  establish 
any  general  rules  for  the  treatment  of  poisoning,  it  is 
essential  to  distinguish  between  the  different  modes  in 
which  poisonous  substances  produce  their  efiects,  or  at 
least  to  determine  the  parts  ofthe  living  system  through 
which  they  act ;  for  it  will  be  found,  that  each  poisop 
has  its  own  modui  operandi,  from  which  alone  can  be 
derived  the  particular  indications  of  cure. 
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e  hypotheses  devised  by  the  ancient  physicians, 
count  for  the  dGstructire  powers  of  these  sulxi 
ifl,  were  principally  deriTed  from  mechanical  no* 
reffiectit^  the  supposed  form  of  their  particles, 
t  they  imagined  cap^Ie  of  lacerating  and  disu-i 
r  the  animal  fibres  by  the  sharpness  of  their  spicu- 
it  is,  howerer,  now  satisfactorily  established  that 
ction  of  a  poison  in  the  human  stomach  is  Tety 
',  if  ever,  meehanieal;  sometimes  chemicals  but 
e  most  port  vital  in  its  operation, 
ch  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  Nature  furnishes  a 
ler  of  poisons,  the  investigation  of  whose  chemical 
^rtiea  and  physiological  actions,  and  that  of  the 
Corns  to  which  their  administration  gires  rise,  the 
IS  of  structure  which  they  occasion,  and  of  the 
»1  treatment  which  they  require,  constitutes  an 
rote  branch  of  science  designated  by  the  term 
COLooT,  and  of  which  I  have  more  fUlly  treated 
'  work  on  Medical  Jurispruflence. 
isons  difier  materially  from  each  other,  not  only 
respect  to  the  modes  in  which  they  produce  (heir 
s  in  relation  to  the  several  vital  organs,  but  with 
ct  to  their  application ;  some  of  those,  for  in« 
e,  which,  if  introduced  into  a  wound,  are  speed' 
tal,  may  be  taken  into  the  stiHnach  with  complete 
nity,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  venom  of  the  viper 
>ther  snakes,  which  appears  to  exert  no  influence 

ir.  Memd  adopted  this  opinion,  but  he  became  so  coniinced 
inadrqDkC}  that,  in  the  later  editions  of  his  work  on  Poisons, 
thdrew  (be  hypothesis.  It  b  hardly  pecesarj  to  ohserve 
ipon  its  abandonrient,  a  host  of  popular  antidotes  at  ODce 
ilo  disuse  \  for  as  long  as  the  i^jurj  was  supposed  to  arise 
mechanical  irritation,  oils,  fats,  and  other  similar  remedies 
leld  capable  of  obtundiDg  the  acrimony.  So  has  the  aban- 
mt  of  other  conceits  anil  hypotheses  cleared  away  manj 
J  articlcafrom  the  list  of  Antidotes;  seepage46 — . 
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on  the  stomuh ;  olhen,  <m  the  contniy,  displa;  their 
deletefiouB  action  on  the  stomach  alone,  auch  as  caustic 
acids,  and  alkalies,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  some  che- 
mical poisons;  while  others,  again,  are  equally  dc 
■truclive  whether  applied  to  (he  inner  surface  o£  the 
stomachy  or  to  the  Wmt  iatestijoes,  in  the  form  <^ 
clyster,  or  even  to  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  month 
or  nose ;  to  the  eye ;  to  the  vBgina  md  orifice  of  the 
nteroB,  or  to  an  abraded  portion  of  the  skin.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  class  of  substances  which  may  be  termed 
Aerial  poisons,  for  they  may  exist  in  the  state  of  gas, 
or  he  held  dissolved  in  the  atmosphere,  aad  be  remved 
by  re^iradon,  or  by  the  mucus  membranes  of  the  nose 
and  throat ;  the  saliva  nay  also  thus  become  the  me- 
dium iixe  transfering  various  subtile  poisone  front  the 
atmosphere  to  the  animal  body  ;  thia  is  well  illustcated 
by  the  fact  of  the  transfer  of  metallic  influoice,  as  i»* 
lated  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman  in  perfect  heakh  who 
became  salivated  in  consequence  of  ratting  for  one  hous 
by  the  ude  of  a  person  who  was  in  a  state  of  mncurial 
ptyalism,  in  order  to  give  him  a  lesson  in  botany. 

.  It  also  deserves  notke,  that  a  poison  acts  vrith  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  force  and  celerity  in  difierent  parts  ot 
the  same  tissue ;  its  abswption,  for  instance,  wotdd 
^ipear  to  be  energetic  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
veins,*  although  several  iqiparent  exceptions  to  thia 
law  might  be  adduced,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  pi^ 


dium  of  the  cirCttUtion  ol  the  blood  is  frequentlj  alluded  to  bj 
the  lAjsioIogists  of  the  seventecDtb  centurj.  1  have  latelj  met 
with  a  curious  parage  in  a  work  entitled  "  Popular  Erroors  ia 
Riysick,  fint  written  in  Latine  by  the  learned  physitlBU,  James 
Pesriwe,  Docloi  in  Ph]«iek.  LoadoD,  1661."  ■'  Tbeveaorae 
is  carried  b;  thit  veioei  aqd  arteries,  as  appearea  in  that  all  the 
blood  of  thnn  that  have  been  bitten  bj  a  viper  doth  turne  ioto  a 
pale  ereenneaae.  And  seeing  tfaat  the  veines  in  the  papps  are  so 
Very  lender,  and  doe  not  come  tinto  the  heart,  but  with  a  great 
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:  itate  of  the  pert  with  respect  to  its  blood-Tesseb 
conaiderable  share  in  modifying  the  efiects ;  this 
ration,  however,  has  no  relation  to  those  poisons 
1  operate  on  the  system  through  the  sympathetic 
anication  of  the  nerres ;  Mr.  Brodie,  for  instance, 

that  the  poison  of  bitter  ahnonds  acted  more 
ily  wh«n  applied  to  the  tongue  thui  when  in- 

into  the  intestine,  though  the  latter  presents  a 
better  absorbing  sur&ce. 
ieri,  in  the  fourth  Tolums  of  his  Medicine  Le- 

arranges  poisons  according  to  their  action  <xi 
nng  system,  and  which,  with  a  slight  alteration 
'  order  of  the  classes,  has  been  adopted  by  Orfila, 
nost  other  writers  on  Toxicology.  Poisons  are 
Deduced  into  six  claaaes  :  viz.  1  Cobrosive  or 
aRoTio,  as  the  Preparations  ofMereurj/f  Ar^ 

Antimony,  Copper,  T^n,  Zinc,  Siher,  Gold^ 
iiMtnuthf  the  concentrated  Acids,  and  caustic 
ies,  and  Earths  /  Cantharides  ,■  glass  and  enamel 
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of  which  t\ie  preparations  of  Lead  constitute  the  only 
speciefl.  3.  AcaiD  or  Rubefacient  PoisoNa,  which, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  are  furnished  by  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  es  certain  drastic  purgatnety  HeUebore^ 
-Euphorbium,  &c.  4.  Nabcotic  Poisons,  Opinnty 
ffenbane,  the  Cherry-laurel^  Strasnonium,  Su.  5. 
Narcotico-Acbid,  embracing  such  articles  as  pro- 
duce the,  united  efiecta  of  the  two  fonner,  and  whidi 
constitute  some  of  the  most  deadly  poisons,  as  the 
TictmaSf  Nux^omica^  Belladonna,  Tobacco,  Hemlock^ 
Digitalis,  Sic.  6.  Seftic  Poibomi,  contagious  mia^ 
mata,  putrid  exhalations  from  animal  matter,  SulphtS' 
retted  Jfydrogen,  the  venom  of  the  viper,  &c. 

The  volne  of  this  cUaaitication  has  been  very  justly 
stated  to  consist  in  its  combining  to  a  certun  degree^ 
the  advantages  of  a  pathological  arrangement  with 
those  of  one  founded  on  the  basis  of  Natural  History ; 
for,  while  it  is  strictly  patholo^cal,  it  at  the  same  time 
distributes  the  different  poisons,  with  some  few  and 
unimportant  exceptions,  in  an  order  corresponding 
with  that  of  their  natural  history.  The  First  two  clas? 
ses,  for  intance,  present  us  with  substances  of  a  mine* 
ral  origin ;  the  Third  and  Fourth,  with  those  which 

diamond  dnst  (supposeil  to  constitute  the  basis  of  the  celebrated 
"  Powder  of  SucceenioD  ")  or  of  powdered  glas^.  &c.  Nameront 
ewes  are  recorded  where  life  has  been  destrojed  b*  thelodgemetit 
of  substances  in  the  intestiiKS  t  and  we  have  late');  heard  of  tba 
f»tal  effects  prodnced  bj  alviue  aecamDUtions  from  the  habitual 
use  of  Magnesia.  'With  reipcct  to  the  dso^r  from  the  inration 
of  gla»  aud  enamel  in  powder,  there  still  exists  much  difKrence 
of  opinioai  Caldani,  MandruKEato,  and  M.  I^e  Sbdvbm,  leport 
experiments  made  upon  men  and  aniroab,  in  which  no  bai!  conse- 
quences f-'lowed !  on  the  other  hand,  Schurigius  (Chylologia) 
■nd  Ctrdanus  (De  Venenis)  cite  iostancei  where  penons  mve 
died  of  nlcerations  of  the  stomach  firom  such  causes  i  and  H. 
Portal,  Foderi,  (Medicine  Legale)  Plonqnel  (ConitiKnt.  taper 
Homicid.)  Stall,  (Ratio  Medendi,  part  vi,  p.  M)  Ondin  (HbL 
General  de  Ven.  luineral.)  Frank  (Man.  de  Tosicol.)  fiiraiih  tea- 
linionT  in  support  of  the  opiniod  which  usigns  to  such  bodJa 
a  highlj  deleterious  action. 
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WRot  of  imiioroiUlf  (  Ovm,  the  Spurge  i%«,  wd  Ae 
Jd^opa  Curcat,  set  ))y  ocoaAioautg  a  local  inBammatioii^ 
wtule  the  Meltribfir;  being  mpidly  abiorbed,  exeru  a 
fitt^l  action  on  U«e  nervowe  pyqtem,  and  fxoducca  only 
4  very  •light  inflamination.  The  class  of  Narcotic  P<n- 
■oos  is  c(^t«i>dy  more  absolute  in  iu  definition,  and 
more  unirorm  in  its  phyaiplt^al  affinities,  and  therefore 
l^ss  objectionable  than  -the  dJTisions  to  which  we  luic« 
j/wet  alluded  i  but  the  piopriely  oS  the  class  "  Norco- 
tjco-At^rid"  is  by  no  means  equally  unexceptionable ; 
ifldfcd  QjrGU  bioisrif  questions  it,  "  because  the  luuv 
q9f  ic  or  sedative  efiects  only  follow  the  previous  ^cite- 
Qwot."  Som«  of  the  poieona  of  tbiH  division  also  are 
m>idly  (diMtfbed,  and  act,  through  th^  medium  of  the 
UKf;ulatioD,  pn  tjie  itery9u«  «yii;eni,  lifithout  producing 
aay  iQCfd  inflfMnin^ion  ;  flule  others,  on  the  qgnMwry, 
i)^fliely  act  uptW  the  ^^tiKifufifa  of  the  neryei),  with 
Vhi«^  th^y  coim  ip  cftmftot,  f\s4»  without  being  absorbT- 
ed,  occasioB  d^Ath  by  a  speciee  of  syvpatheti^  acfiQP> 

These  few  «^jw^nA,  and  many  more  night  be 
i|[i;ged,  are  sui^cient  to  demonstcate  the  iwper&oUon 
df  the  dassificaitio^  lender  consideration,  and  wliich 
nuut  reader  it  wholly  unavailable  to  the  ^yaician  in 
thfi  M'oatflaent  of  coses  <jf  {Kwqiung,  who  miwt  derive 
l^is  plan  of  ewe  irpDi  ^he  {^yaiological  action  of  the 
s^hstance  against  which  he  hs^  to  contend  ;  thus,  fof 
iwtance,  ^r$enic  9nd  Csrrotive  Sublimate  are  both 
c^rrosiite  iwisons,  but  so  tnateriaUy  do  they  diSer  ftom 
each  other  in  (hsir  physiological  acuons  that,  when 
sKraUowed,  (hey  will  nequire  for  the  preservation  of  the 
indiriduid,  a  irery  dii&Tent  system  of  treatment. 

For  such  reasons  I  have  ventured  to  propose  a  new 
amngemeDt  of  PoUons,  which  may  fonush  the  prac- 
tyion«r  wiih  a  goiend  theoiem  for  the  adrainittiBlUQn 
of  Juitidoi«s. 
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fkstroyed,  eveH  when  the  head  is  remoT^,  the  he«rt 
contmues  to  contract  for  some  time  aflerwardB,  and 
then  ceases  only  in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of 
respiration,  which  is  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
brain.  Assuming  this  as  a  fact,  it  will  appear  evident 
that  cert^n  poisons  may,  by  afiecUng  the  brain,  so 
paralyse  the  muscles  of  respiration  as  to  occasion  death 
by  suffocation,  and  by  such  a  mode  of  <^ration  I  ima- 
gine that  those  substances,  arranged  in  the  former  di- 
vision of  my  first  class,  prove  mortal.  Mr.  Bredie 
accordingly  found  that,  by  the  administration  of  a 
large  dose  of  alcohol  to  a  rabbit,  the  pupils  of  its  eyes 
became  dilated,  the  extremities  convulsed,  and  the 
respiration  laborious,  and  that  this  tatter  function  was 
gradually  performed  at  longer  and  longer  intervals,  and 
that  it  at  length  entirely  ceased.  Two  minutes  afler 
the  iqiparent  death  of  the  animal,  he  opened  the  tho- 
rax, and  found  the  heart  acting  with  moderate  force 
and  frequency,  circulating  dark  coloured  blood;  he 
then  introduced  a  tube  into  the  trachea,  and  produced 
artiiiciai  respiration  by  inflating  the  lungs,  and  he  found 
that  by  these  means  the  action  of  the  heart  -might  be 
kept  up  to  the  natural  standard,  as  in  an  animal  from 
whom  the  bead  is  removed.  The  same  phenomena  re- 
sulted from  the  injection  of  two  drops  of  the  EiieiUial 
Oil  of  Bitter  Almondsj  diffused  in  half  an  ounce  of 
water,  into  the  rectum  of  a  cat ;  and  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  Tobacco  to  the  tongue, 

it  periahedi  becanse  the  diaphragm  and  other  muscles  of  reqitn- 
tion  were  unable  to  perform  their  functions  without  the  aid  of 
nervous  excitement  i  no  air  was  therefore  inhaled  into  ihe  lungs, 
and  in  a  ftw  minutes  the  heart  ceaaed  to  contract  fioia  the  defici- 
ent supply  of  oiy^uiced  blood.  See  Medical  JuatiPRVOBHca, 
Vol.  ii.  "  On  the  PbTMol<^ical  Canats,  and  Fheenomena  of  9ud- 
doi  Death." 
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ftctioD  of  the  besrt  long  before  the  amnnl  ceues  to  pe- 
qaire,  and  kills  by  producing  lyucope,  although  in 
^IB  latter  case  U  has  been  questioned  whether  the  sfu^ 
nai  marrow  may  not  be  {trtmarily  affected,  which  haa 
beat  shewn  by  recent  exp»iments  to  have  an  intinen 
relation  with  the  action  of  the  heart.  Be  this  a«  it  may, 
it  is  sufficiently  obvioua,  that  the  second  dUviuoa  of  the 
fiiflt  chus  is  saoctioaed  by  theory,  and  coofinned  by 
experiioent. 

We  come  now  to  speiA  of  the  Second  Clnesy  of 
those  Poisons  which  enter  the  circulati<H),  emd  act 
through  that  anedium  on  the  heart,  brain,  aiKt  aUnen* 
tary  canal.  These  organs,  however,  are  ffiected  ia 
very  difikrent  degrees  by  different  poisons,  or  even  by 
the  same  poison,  under  different  ciKumstances,  Jtfr. 
Brodie  has  aheWn  (hat  vegetable  poisons,  althottg^ 
wheA  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canttl  affect  life, 
in  consequence  of  the  nervous  syOipathy  which  sub* 
sieta  between  these  surfaceB  and  the  common  senBoriuiUj 
yet,  that  the  same  poisonk  applied  externally  to  a 
wound,  produce  their  effects  exclusively  through  the 
aediUDt  of  the  circulaUoa,  being  conveyed  to  the  brnn 
only  by  mixing  vrith  the  blood  in  its  vessels,  and  not 
by  being  conveyed  through  the  lymphatics,  fbr  a  liga> 
ture  upon  the  great  blood-vessels  prevents  their  pro- 
ducing  deleterious  effects  ;  whereas  a  ligature  upon  the 
thoracic  duct,  at  general  canal  through  which  tSi  Um 
absorbents  pour  their  contents  into  the  Mood,  doei 
not  in  ^e  least  retard  or  prevent  the  operation  of  thtf 
poison,  There  are  also  several  of  the  mineral  poisonft 
which,  whether  introduced  into  the  stomach,  or  ap. 
plied  externally  to  a  wound,  poison  the  Animal  in  con> 
sequence  of  being  carried  into  the  circulation.  It  hoii 
long  been  supposed  that  Arsenic  occasioned  death  by 
inflaming  the  Blomach )  but  Mr,  Brodie  has  very  satis- 
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t^pilorly,  and  circulating  darii-coloured  Mood ;    and 

in  Bome  cases,  this  phenomenon  was  visible  for  many 
minutes  after  the  animal  was  in  other  respects  appa- 
rently dead. 

Some  substances  would  seem  to  direct  their  ppweta 
to  vaiious  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  the  ap- 
pearances BO  produced  might  be  mistaken  for  the  efieets 
of  the  local  action  of  the  poiscm,  had  they  not  been 
clearly  proved  by  experiment  to  have  arisen  from  an 
application  addressed  through  the  medium  of  the  cir- 
culation ;  thus  is  inflammation  of  the  prima  viiE  in- 
duced by  the  contact  of  Arsenic  with  an  external  sur* 
fiice  of  the  body !     • 

The  Third  Clftsi  of  my  arrangement  includes  those 
poisons  which  enter  the  circulation,  and,  throu^  that 
medium,  expend  their  influence  upon  the. spinal  mar- 
row, without  directly  involving  the  functions  of  the 
bmin.  M.  Mq/endie,  in  the  year  1809,  submitted  to 
Aie  first  class  of  the  Frenchlnstitute  a  series  of  expe- 
riments which  had  conducted  him  to  the  extraordinary 
result  above  stated.  He  found  that  an  entire  class  of 
v^etables  (the  bitter  Siryehnus)  possesses  this  singu- 
lar property. 

The  Fourth  CIomi  comprehends  all  those  substancea 
which  destroy  life  by  a  local  action  upon  the  aUroentazy 
canal,  not  by  any  impression  upon  their  nerves,  but 
by  simply  inducing  a  fatal  lesion  in  the  mMobranea. 

Through  one  or  more  of  the  above  modes  of  opera- 
tion all  poisons  may  be  said  to  produce  their  fatal 
eCfects.  In  some  cases  a  poisonous  substance  will  be 
found  to  act  in  several  different  ways ;  thus,  the  Kig/it- 
shade  is  evidently  absorbed,  carried  into  the  circu- 
lation, and  is  enabled,  through  that  medium  lu  act 
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Aetsiit  to  be  Dbserfed  in  that  of  each  poiBon,  Sar  mora 
^ttitiitulif  imtlce  in  Ae  Kcond  paH  vf  the  'imtk,  «rbeM 
Am  bnUMy  of  these  sabvumoes  w^  be  iadtriduidly  coq> 
ddsred.  The  ilKUcationa  to  which  I  allade  ore  ^  M* 
lowing}  via. 

1.  Tke  intntediate  tjettmetU  Of  the  poison  jrin  ike 
btufyt  bjf  the  operalifiH  qf  vomiting  amdpurg- 
*^- 

Whatever  may  he  the  nau 
sbould  endeavour  with  all  possi 
il  &om  the  body  {  and  upon  the 
this  is  effected,  the  safety  of  thi 
depend  ;  for  the  dangerous  elC 
advance  in  a  very  increasing  n 
remain  in  contact  with  a  livinj 
oiay  arise,  whether  in  some  case 
.cious  to  attempt  in  the  first  inst 
,or  decomposition  of  the  poison : 
fit  a  caustic  alkali  has  been  si 
douhtedly  be  right  to  neutralize 
as  possible,  and  then  to  excik 
he  advantageously  eSected  by  th 
the  throat,  or  by  tickling  the 
feather :  where  an  emetic  is  at  1 

its  nature,  it  should  be  promptly  given,  but  if  circum- 
stances will  allow  us  the  opportunity  of  selection. 
Antimony^  Ipecacuanha,  i(C.  should  be  rejected,  and 
Sulphate  of  Zinc,  or  Sulphate  of  Copper,  for  several 
reasons,  be  preferred ;  in  the  first  place  they  do  not 
require  much  dilution*  for  their  action,  a  circumstance 

•  Dry  Vofait  of  Marriott.  This  once  celebrated  vomit,  called 
Drj,  froin  its  heing  ezkibited  withent  dHnk,  coolABtU  of  eqsid 
profoTtiou  of  TartinMd  Antuaoay  and  BnljdiaW  of  Coffct. 
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•nd  dvUrium,  and  th*a  re^iie  ibe  espvctaUoM  which 
Vii^  hu  BO  poetkallj  nised. 


"•  MediH  fert  tristes  «icc(m  l«rduinqiie  saporem 
Felicia  MaU  i  quo  bod  prxaentius  ullum 
(Pocnb  li  qiModo  ume  infeccre  a> 


"  Nor  be  the  Citron,  Media's  boast  unsung. 
Though  hanh  the  Juice,  nnd  ling'ring  on  tlie  tan|pie. 
'When  the  dfug'd  bowl  mid  witching  cana  brew'd 
Wwto  the  pale  jonth  bf  ttcpfdwM  hato  punn'd, 
lb  powerful  au|  unbinds  the  nntto-'d  ipell 
And  frees  the  victim  from  the  dr«ug^  9f  be|l." 


Chardin,  in  his  travels  throug 
that  when  a  Pernan  finds  Itinuelf 
tion,  he  has  recourae  to  a  piece  ot 
thumb,  and  that  immediately  af 
glBSsM  of  vinegar ;  by  vliich  he  i 
laughter,  terminating  in  convulaio 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  A 
already  stated  how  litlJe  they  are  I 
in  certain  cases,  howeTer,  we  are  b 
their  powtr,  but  tiaj  should  be 
unless  subsequent  to,  or  in  conju 
ration  of  an  emetic ;  in  many  ce 
latter  remedy  may  be  promoted 
liqsids  holding  the  particular  ai 
practice  which  oflfers  the  double 
rating  the  eliminatioii  of  the  poti 
time  of  decomposing  any  which 
has  fully  esublished  the  &ct  ( 
c^ouDteipoisoB  to  CWtmiw  Suiii 
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considered  chemical ;  for  having  destroyed  the  life  of 
the  part  to  which  they  are  applied,  they  cause,  as  if 
by  a  species  of  resulting  affinity,  the  elements  of  the 
animal  matter  to  enter  into  a  new  state  of  combina- 
tion ;  this  is  well  exemplified  in  the  action  of  caustic' 
potass,  where  the  nascent  elements  thus  disengaged 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  animal  substance,  reunite 
in  proportions  to  generate  an  oily  matter,  which  may 
be  observed  to  form  a  film  over  the  ulcerated  surface,' 
while  the  excess  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  constitute 
ammonia,  which  is  disengaged  during  the  action  of  thef 
caustic ;  and  may  be  rendered  sensible  by  inverting* 
over  the  surface,  a  small  jar  moistened  with  muriatic 
acid,  when  the  fumes  of  Muriate  of  Ammonia  become 
vfeible.* 

Their  surgical  value  consists  in  their  power  to  re* 
move  excrescencies,  to  establish  an  ulcer,  or  to  convert 
an  ulcerated  surface  into  a  simple  sore. 
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IV.    OF  MECHANICAL  REMEDIES. 


subdivision  includes  those  classes  of  remedies^ 
whose  operation  depends  entirely  upon  meehonical 
principles;  and  we  must  agree  with  Dr.  Murray  in 
considering  them  as  the  least  important  of  all  the  ar«i 
ticles  which  we  have  enumerated,  and  which  canoQt 
therefore  constitute  objects  of  elaborate  inquiry. 

*  Or  in  a  still  more  striking  manner,  by  holding  ever  the  stor- 
&ce  of  the  sore  a  piece  of  white  paper  moistened  by  the  missed 
solntioBS  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  and  ArMntons  Acid,-  when  the  difr> 
engaged  Ammonia  will  by  the  operation  of  double  aflinity  «idble 
the  Anenions  Acid  to  decompose  the  nit  of  Silver,  Andto  display 
the  presence  of  the  Arseaiate  of  that  metal  by  its  characteristic 
yellow  indication.  I  am  not  acquainted  <^th  any  test  for  Anuno* 
nia  90  summary  and  satisfactory  as  this.  See  Arsenicnm  in  Vok- 1 
of  this  work. 
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Remedies  w 
eanal. 

It  has  been 
bodies  have  t! 
notion*  of  the 
nicsl  stimului 
filings  of  tia  a 
coren  the  pods 
to  act  in  dislod 
intestines.  Bu 
as  vennitugea, 
difierent  mode 
pew  to  prore 
while  they,  at  i 
the  oi^ans  of  d 
ration  ofwormi 
again,  obTious! 
property,  for  t 
cvacttation  of 
Cambogia. 

Id  the  cure  of  Ascarides  the  local  application  of  the 
remedy  becomes  necessary,  in  the  form  <^glytter,  and 
vhich  acts  both  mechanicatlv  in  washinz  out  the  out. 


iaiecb  bj  providing  an  intcnielj  bitter  lecretion. 


iB  to  tbe  snimoltt^ 
I  of  onr  best  pn»- 
Semina  Samtomci 


ilueldiog  sensibU 
ter,  by  involving 

X  remedies  admit 
enefit  may  arise  ; 
e  all  experiencsd 
y  lubricating  the 
tothing  tlie  top  of 
iguoiis  sympathy, 
:rtain  states  of  in- 
s  liave  furnished, 
ia,  relief  has  been 
lulcent  to  the  in- 
efended  from  the 
tnula  61 ;  but  in 
passages,  and  to 
^h  the  medium  of 
xplain  the  princi- 
ition  can  depend ; 
;  that  they  act  in 
■  process  of  diges- 
r  their  charncter- 
demulccnt  drinks 
ler  service  in  as- 
[uivalent  quantity 
f  observes,  "  It  is 
ances,  which  an- 
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Ango  the  process  of  digestion,  are  afterwards  separated' 
ia  their  entire  sUte  from  the  blood,  by  particular  secret* 
ing  organs ;  and  there  is,  continues  he,  no  gland  which 
has  this  power  more  particularly  than  the  kidneys; 
substances  received  into  the  stomach  and  digested, 
afterwards  passing  off  in  the  urine  with  all  their  pecu- 
liar properties."  This  is  undoubtedly  Tery  true,  but 
mucilaginous  substances  rarely  or  never  pass  off  in  this 
fuanner ;  if  they  evade  the  assimilative  functions,  thejr 
psss  through  the  alimentary  canal,  and  are  thus  elimi- 
nated. I  can  state,  as  the  result  of  experiment,  that 
the  urine  undergoes  no  change  except  in  the  relative 
proportion  of  its  water,  by  the  copious  and  repeated 
administration  of  mild  mucilages.  Dr.  Saunders  has 
Very  jusly  remarked  that  the  long  list  o(  PHtanSy  Dc 
eoctions,  S^c.  usually  prescribed  upon  these  occasions, 
generally  owe  their  virtues  to  the  watery  diluent  itselfl 
The  pharmaceutical  applications  of  this  class  of  me- 
dicines constitute,  perhaps,  not  the  least  part  of  their 
value,  by  which  We  are  enabled  to  introduce  acrid  sub- 
stances into  the  stomach  with  safety  and  e&ct;  but 
such  services  will  more  properly  fall  under  our  notice 
In  a  future  part  of  the  work. 

biLUENTS  1 

Watery  liquors,  which  increase  the  fluidity  of  the 
blood,  and  render  several  of  the  secreted  and  excreted 
fluids  less  viscid. 

Thera  are  certainly  few  remedies  whose  operaUoti  is 
Rkore  simple,  obvious,  or  important ;  and  yet  there  are 
scarcely  any  whose  value  has  been  more  mistaken,  or 
whose  application  has  been  so  frequently  perverted 
through  the  suggestions  of  false  theory  ;  waler  is  the 
universal  beverage  of  aniipal^j  ant^  ^^^  necessity  of  its 


S61 

satton  which  in  ez* 
ty  even  than  that  of 
of  the  body  its  pre^ 
ting  the  neceesity  of 
m  has  the  prejudiced 
ice§,  af^praTatMl  tha 
•.  Bufferings  of  Tante- 
itation  of  thirst  tends 
diluents,  besides  the 
'  may  produce,  must 
ies.  There  are  also 
dich  may  be  removed 
is  conveyed  into  the 
by  mixing  with,  and 
iiminish  tis  acrimony, 
lorbid  irritation ;  the 
nay  also  have  a  salu- 
bsoiption  of  the  finer 
teals ;  and  by  increas- 
pedite  the  numerous 
:d  to  undergo.  The 
its  fluidity ;  although 
lat  in  healthy  bodies, 
ruction  of  the  excre- 
the  vessels  cuinot  be 
: ;  for  it  is  evident  that 
ater  in  the  blood  will 
^her  of  the  excretions; 
ndera  the  operation  of 
mtment  of  the  disease; 
f  their  disposition  to 
valuable  resources  in 
allaying  the  pain  of 
1  an  inQamed  bladder. 
ctitiqner  wiU  be  led  tq 
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^ppceciate  the  value  of  diluei 
neficial  e^U  v^ich  are  dai 
-copious  potation  of  minenl « 
(jO  be  wholly  attributed  to  sir 

It  is  here  necessary  to  sa 
mis^^iplication  of  this  order 
-fbnnd  by  experiment  that  w 
tleatfa,  the  last  portions  of  i 
much  lower  specific  gravity  tl 

in  consequence  of  the  former  containing  more  water, 
which  it  may  be  inferred  was  derived  by  the  increased 
activity  of  the  absorbents,  exerted  chiefly  on  mncous 
and  serous  membranes.  Since  thMi  venesection  pro* 
motes  and  accelerates  abaorption,*  it  is  clear  that,  in 
inflammatory  diseases,  where  we  have  recourse  to 
blood-letting,  in  order  to  diminish  the  volume  of  cir- 
culating fluids,  we  ought  not  to  suBer  the  patient  to 
indulge  in  an  unrestrained  use  of  liquids,  which  he 
-eagerly  demands  to  satisfy  a  thint  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, is  the  natural  consequence  of  increased  absorp- 
tion. In  such  cases,  it  is  often  better  to  take  liquids  in 
small  divided  doses,  which  will  have  the  efiect  of  mo- 
derating the  thirst,  without  overioading  the  aitenal 
system,  and  bringing  on  that  tension  and  plenitude 
'  which  are  liable  to  be  produced  by  swallowing  too  larjge 
a  prt^rtionof  liquids. 

In  the  use  of  water  upon  such  occasions,  it  maf 
moreover  be  observed,  that  its  temperature  ought  to  be 
attended  to ;  as  a  general  rule  it  may  be  laid  down, 
that  in  the  cold  stage  it  should  be  A«2,  in  the  Moty  ccdd, 
»nd  in  the  aweattng,  tefud. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  diluents,  as  capi^Ie 
of  promoting  the  opa«tion  of  other  remedies,  nMUOj 

*  The  rr&der  is  also  referred  to  in  account  of  Majendie's  ci< 
perimcnli  as  related  at  pap  161  of  Ifab  Tolurne. 


dB4-  BMOLLIBNTB. 

Dr.  Cttllen,  tbe  primary  operatioD  ofeinoUientf  .vould 
appear  to  be  purely  mechanical,  for  they  are  iminuatfld 
into  the  matter  of  the  solid  fibre,  and  either  diminish, 
its  density,  or  lesBen  the  friction  between  its  particles  ; 
this  explanation  will  undoubtedly  apply  to  those  emol- 
lientB  which  consist  of  unctuous  bodies,  and  whicl^ 
are  introduced  into  the  animal  fibre  by  friction ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  beneficial  efiects  of  CiUaplastns 
and  FometUations  cannot  be  bo  ex[dained ;  for  in  thesit 
instances,  none  of  the  materials  can  be  absorbed  through 
the  entire  cudcle ;  and  yet  the  relaxation  and  conse* 
quent  ease  which  such  warm  applications  produce  on 
inflamed  surfaces,  ia  very  considerable,  but  it  must  b« 
wholly  attributed  to  the  relaxing  eflfecu  of  warmth  aii4 
moisture  upon  the  extreme  Tessels  of  the  Bur&ce^  pro* 
pagated  by  conlfguous  sympathy  to  the  defter  seated 
organs. 

The  operation  of  those  substances  which  aSbrd  re* 
lief  to  excoriated  surlkces  by  their  bland  qualities,  M 
mucilaginous  lotions  in  erysipelatous  affections,  is  Uw 
obvious  to  require  explanation. 


Having  thus  investigated  the  manner  in  which  me- 
dicinal  substances  produce  their  effects  upon  the  living 
system,  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to  i^reciate  the 
advantages  which  are  to  be  derived  from  th«r  combi- 
nation  with  each  other,  and  to  escape  the  too  common 
error  of  uniting  in  one  formula,  remedies  which  are 
rendered  adverse  by  the  incompatibility  of  their  physio- 
logical actions. 
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f^  To  knots 
Uch  bffitre  tuSeMtn  daily  Ufe^ 
■ime  wiidom.** 
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PRESCRIBING. 


EDICINAL  COMBINATION. 


■iura  ntnot  tap«  virm  gm»rel,  in  ifmpliniim 
r^eriamdat  longe  ttUuherrimmt." 

GMVMMmt. 

admitted,  tbat  the  arm  of 
dditional  power  and  in- 
urcet  which  are  furnished 
tion  of  medicinal  bodies, 
inuate  thai  the  physician 
lost  important  indications 
e  simple  remedy ;  1  only 
by  iu  scientific  combina- 
t  will  not  only  act  with 
conv^ienoe,  but  that  iu 
iiw  more  widely  extended, 
r  changed,  ail  to  give  rise 
Such  a  theory  is  amply 
jinution  in  which  certain 
ind  in  our  more  efficient 
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vegetable  ranediet,  while  the  medicinal  pncUce  found- 
ed upon  it  is  thus,  as  it  were,  sanctioned  by  Nature's 
own  prescriptions ;  enter  but  ber  laboratory,  and  you 
will  soon  be  satisfied,  that  many  of  her  potent  mnedio 
do  itot  owe  their  Taluable  powers  to  any  one  specifit 
ingredient,  but  to  the'combined  or  modified  energie 
of  various,  and  sometimes  opposite  principles.  Thii 
view  of  (he  subject  opens  ao  interesting  and  unexploret 
field*  of  medical  and  chemical  research,  and  I  sfaal 
endeavour  to  avail  myself  of  the  novelties  its  investi 
gation  may  present,  and  of  the  hints  it  may  sugges 
for  the  improvement  of  extemporaneoui  combination 
By  contemplating  the  laws  by  which  Nature  e^ts  he 
wise  purposes,  we  may  learn  to  emulate  her  procesEOf 
and  even  in  some  cases  to  correct  and  assist  her  opera 
tions :  t  such  at  least  has  been  the  happy  result  of  ou 
labontB  in  the  other  departments  of  natural  knowledge 
It  is  said  for  instance  that  by  observing  the  means  use 
by  nature  for  preventing  the  diOiision  of  light  in  tb 
eye-ball,  Euler  derived  an  important  hint  for  the  ini 
provement  of  his  telescope ;  and  more  lately,  the  stnic 
ture  of  the  crystalline  humour  of  the  eye  has  bee 
successfully  imitated  in  the  invention  of  achromati 
lenses.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hardly  necessary  t 
observe  to  what  extent  these  instruments  of  art  ai 


*  I  selected  it  «s  the  exclusive  subject  of  my  Lectures  beCoi 
tbe  Rojal  College  of  Phjrsiciaus,  duTing  the  jear  ISflO. 

-f  It  was  wisely  said  by  Lord  Bacon,  "  that  Man  should  obaen 
sll  the  workmanship,  and  the  particular  workings  of  Nature,  an 
Mieditate  wbkh  of  thoM  may  be  Iranaferred  to  the  Arts."  Ai 
vaucaiKDt  of  LcMning,  Book  v-  148.  For  a  further  illuttratic 
of  these  views,  tbe  partiality  of  au  author  may  perhaps  be  excB« 
if  be  refer  the  reader  to  his  paper  "  On  the  Recent  Sandstone. 
pitblisbed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  TraasactioBii  of  (be  Roy. 
Oeological  Society  of  Cornwall. 
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tlying  the  pomika  of 
umpktioD  of  whoMi 
as  1  lune  jiuc  Btatedy 
1  and  perfection.  So 
irogrew  <^  this  woiky 
IB  exemplified  in  her 
e,  if  properly  studied, 
it»  (or  iuiptonng  (km 
'etum  VULJ  freqocBtly 
idvantagee  of  aatunl 


AN  ANALYSIS 


9  TO  BB  ATTAINED  BT  MIXINQ  AVD 
INO  MEDICINAL  SUBSTANCES. 


leresoarees  which 
NATION,  together 
ion)  and  the  laws 
luch  practical  ad- 
order. 


THE  BASIS,  Oa 
NE. 

/  different  Formtf 
lubitance. 

is  obvious,  wben- 
effects  of  all  the 
iiion ;  thus,  vhere 


STff  a>  TBI  TB«oftr 

"Ae  Bark  is  requind  io  the  cun  «f  «b  ioUnMUeni 
ferBT,  ami  the  atooaach  will  oM  allow  the  eshibilior 
of  di»  powder^  it  wiU  be  eli^ble  to  ccn^oin  in  on 
finmulA,  Uie  tinotuPB,  decoctian,  and  eztsact^  bb  ex- 
•Mollified  by  Rtnmaa  4a,  126,  137.  The  neceeiity  o 
aoAt  a  combinEtion  may  be  exprened  by  the  fidkmiiif 
CMIOD.  WhenuM*  the  chemical  nmture  o/*  tie.  nedUrs 
mal  tubitmme  aitl  m* mdmit  of  tke  JiUl  tolutio* ^ai 
itt  mttvo*  primtipiei  in  asy  Osr  Soheta,  amd  its  es' 
JWfcWtMi  M  MubiiaHCe  it  at  the  tame  time  impractieaUe 
For  &ither  iUiutrotions  see  Form.  2,  S5,  SS,  38,  70 
109. 

Practitioners,  probably  without  having  reasonec 
upon  the  theory,  have  very  generally  adopted  the  prac 
tice,  of  combining  the  dtfierent  Bolutiona  of  the  aami 
substance ;  for  in  the  prewripUons  of  practical  jAy 
■teians  we  comsioBly  find,  that  the  decoction  or  in 
fiiBion  of  a  vegetable  remedy  it  qoic^aned  by  a  certaii 
portion  of  a  corresponding  tincture, 

B. — By  eombmiag  tie  Batii   with  Subtlaneei 

which  are  of  tke  ixme  natdrb,  that  i$ 

which  are  iNoiTincAia^T  capable  of  pro 

diKmg  tke  $ame  e^ct,  but  with  lest  energt^ 

than  when  in  combination  with  each  other 

Dr.  FoaoTCE  first  established  the  existence  of  tht 

singular  and  important  law,   that  a   combination  o^ 

rimilatr*  remediat  will  produce  a  more  certaiM,  tpeed^ 

•  The  prBCtitroncr  most  receive  the  term  ttmUmr,  eonvcntion 

ally,  u«pre»ed  at  ptge  13!.     Muj  of  thone  lubsUaces  wfcici 

ve  are  at  prESent  boBod  to  consider  wlmiUr,  will  ao  doabt,  reqnin 

to  be  tramplented  iate  other  claaaes  aa  the  fregreae  of  pbyMulogi 

caJ  knowledge  shall  elucidate  their  modei  of  aetioii.    In  thie  at 

tempt  to  teach  the  Art  of  Medieiiwl  Comhinatioo,  I  have  cndea- 

voured  to  reduce  the  propositiom  it  comprekendi  to  the  greates 

degrae  of  fenerditf  of  whkh  they  are,  at  preKBt,  nBc^Me. 
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S7^  oir  fBE  THBonr        * 

^ny  Bingk  one,  efen  ihoald  the  doae,  in  'Has  latter  ctae 
be  increased.    See  Farm: 

Ahtibpasmodics  acqi 
application  of  the  mme 
is,  84,  95. 

BiTTEB  Tonics  are  a] 
40,  41.  The  beneficial 
jrom  combinations  of  th 
jhctory  explanadon  npoi 
for  instance,  consider  i 
from  each  otber  in  theii 
hj  their  union  an  sasenit 
anmiKtic  principles. 

AKOHATicand  DiFFirsiBLsSTi»iJiNT».  Ther 
are  perhaps  no  remetUes  which  receire  greater  mutua 
benefit  by  iotennixtnre  with  each  otber,  than  the  indi 
tiduals  which  compose  this  chus ;  for  they  tan  obI; 
thus  acquire  increased  force  and  efficacy,  but  at  thi 
same  time  they  lose  much  of  their  acrimony  ;  if,  fo 
instance,  any  one  spice,  as  the  dried  capsule  ii€  thi 
Capsicum,  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  will  excite  i 
sense  of  heat  and  pain ;  in  like  manner  witt  a  quan 
tity  of  Black  Pepper;  but  if  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  these  two  siimulanta  be  given  in  combinatioii  witj 
each  other,  no  such  sense  of  pain  i&  produced^  but 
en  the  contrary,  a  pleasant  wanalh  is  experienced 
and  ft  genial  glow  felt  over  the  whole  body ;  and  if  i 
greater  number  of  spices  be  joined  together,  thechanoi 
of  pain  and  inflammation  being  produced  is  still  &r 
ther  diminished.  The  truth  of  tt 
illustrated,  as  Dr.  Fordyce  has 
fowl  maxim  in  cookery,  nevt 
if  more  can  be  procured;  the 
being-  to  make  Hm  stomach  b« 
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without  nausea.*    This  same  principle  also  finds 


tT4  on   THE  THEOET 

Sulphate  of  Zine,  thui  when  they  simply  consiM  of  Ml> 
one  of  euch  substances  in  an  equivalent  dose.  Sei 
Form.  63,  65. 

Cathartics  not  only  acquire  a  very  great  incieas 
of  power  by  combination  with  each  other,  but  they  ui 
at  the  same  time  rendered  less  irritating  in  dieir  opera 
uon;  tbe£x^ac(Knt  Coiocynlhidu  compoaitum  afibrd 
an  excellent  example  of  a  compound  pui^tive  mas 
beii^  much  more  active  and  manageable,  and  les 
liable  to  irritate,  than  any  one  of  its  components  s^mi 
rately  taken.  Additional  examples  of  this  fact  ar 
fiimished  by  Formuitt  70,  76,  78,  79,  81,  88.  In  man 
cases,  however,  the  &ct  of  pucgalives  thus  accderatin{ 
and  correcting  each  other's  operation  may  be  exfdainei 
by  considering  them  as  substances  endowed  with  diSei 
«9it  powers,  as  already  demimstrated,  (p.  165),  an 
which  will  be  more  fully  considered  m  the  third  divi 
•ion  of  this  Essay. 

Diuretics.  Under  this  class  of  medicinal  agent 
it  may  be  observed  that,  akenever  a  meeUcine  u  tiabi 
to  produce  ejfecti  different  from  those  we  desire,  H 
toa^ination  w^h  iimilar  remedies  it  particmlarly  eb 
gible,  by  which  the  action  of  the  basis  may  be  directei 
and  fixed ;  thus  the  individooJs  whidi  compose  th 
class  of  Diuretics  are  uncertain  in  their  operation,  an 
llisposed  when  exhibited  singly  to  produce  di^horetit 
and  other  contrary  effects ;  it  is,  therefwv,  in  suci 
cases,  highly  judicious  to  unite  several  of  tfacm  in  on 
Formula,  by  which  we  increase  their  powers,  and  bt 
more  likely  to  ensure  their  operation.  Formulte  lOJ 
103,  108,  109,  110,  111,  115,  are  constructed  upoi 
"(his  principle. 

DiAPHORBTice.  Our  maxim,  *'Vi8  Uhita  For 
tioR,"  certainly  applies  with  equal  truth  to  this  clas 
of  medicinal  agents.     Form.  18S,  124. 
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XPECTOSAKT8.  More  ia  frequently  to  be  gsijied 
he  co-t^Mration  of  these  remedies  than  can  be  ohr 
td  by  the  exhibition  of  them  sepwately,  as  in 
n.  13^  135. 

BBtTLCEHTB  do  not  appear  to  obtain  any  other 
ifit  from  combination  than,  occastonally,  a  conve- 
ce  and  efficacy  of  application  arising  from  a  suit* 
d^ree  of  consistence  and  solubility.  See  article 
rocAwci." 

he  operation  of  the  taw  which  has  tJius  formed  the 
object  of  this  inqairy,  will  be  found,  like  every 
r,  to  bare  a.  natural  and  well  defined  limit;  it  is 
to  perceive  that  by  nmltiplying  the  number  of 
edients  too  Gxr,  we  shall  either  so  increase  the 
iCtty  and  bulk  of  the  medicine  as  to  render  it  nau- 
s  and  cnmbeEsome,  or  so  reduce  the  dose  of  each 
tituent  as  to  fiitler  away  the  force  and  energy  of 
;oiiibination, 

he  propriety  of  combisiDg  lereral  stimulants,  of 

lifinsibk  class,  in  one  formula,  has  been  questioned 

hfferent  grounds.     Dr.  Chapman,  in  his  work  on 

canenticH.  adduces  some  arguments  on  this  point, 

tbey  ^1  in  establishing  his  gmeral 

r  suggest  an  important  exception  to 

question ;  '^  by  directing,"  says  he, 

ledies,  tepamtefyf  we  shall  econo- 

is  in  many  lingering  diseftses."    The 

.tement  must  he  adetitted  to  its  fullest 

doners  wUI,  on  cettaan  occasions,  do 

formity  with  the  Tiews  that  suggested 

in  the  feeble  forma  of  protracted  fe- 

dications  are  to  be  met  with  the  coa^ 

stimulaius,  it  will  certainly  be  lalu- 

the  use  of  caa^bor,  ammoniaf  and 

f  a  similM  nature,  in  preference  to 

■  2 
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presenting  them  bU  at  once  In  corolMnation,  so  dut 
the  eystein  may  not  lose  its  BueoeptibiUty  b;  the  con> 
tinued  impresBion  of  the  B«ne  fltimulant;  the  hudc 
motive  should  induce  us,  on  parUcular  occauons,  t« 
«ni[Joy  in  Buccesnon  difierent  narcotics,  for  each  ol 
them  afiects  Bennbility  in  it8  own  peculiar  manner.* 
The  nerrous  Bystem,  as  Richerand  has  very  justly  ob- 
served, may  be  compared  to  a  soil,  rich  in  di^renl 
juices,  and  which  requires  the  cultiTBtor  to  plant  the 
germs  of  a  divenified  ve^tation  to  derelope  the  whole 
of  its  fecundity;  to  insure  apeipetual  return,  therefore, 
it  will  be  right  to  bow  a  Buccession  of  difierent  seeda 
Hoffinan  b1m>  has  o^red  ub  some  advice  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  he  directs  us  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  disease 
to  suspend  the  adminiBtration  of  remedies,  at  intervals, 
and  aAerwardfl  to  resume  them,  lest  the  system  should 
become  habituated^  and  ultimately  insetuible  to  theii 
influence. 

But  there  remains  for  our  investigatioii  a  still  more 
important  precaution  respecting  this  law  of  medicina] 
combination  ;-~thRt,  in  combining  substances  in  the 
manner,  and  for  the  object  just  related,  the  practitionei 
should  be  well  satisfied  that  their  medicinal  virtues  art 
in  redity  practicallif  Similar,  or  he  will  fell  into  an 
error  of  the  most  fittal  tendency ;  it  has  been  already 
shewn,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  conBidered  tedious 
by  again  directing  the  reader's  attention  to  the  fiut, 
that  medicines  are  not  necessarily  similar  because  they 
have  been  arranged  in  the  same  artificial  division  oif 

*  Dr.  M^endie  goes  so  for  even  u  to  usert,  tlmt  bj  vmrjing 
the  dilTercDt  prepsrationt  of  tfae  mbm  Narcotic,  we  shall  be  bettei 
able  to  keip  up  itsactioDoa  the  animal  iKioiiomj,  irithoDtU 
hicreaw  of  ilsdose.  He  adds,  **Some  English  writen  have  de- 
nied the  truth  of  thii  obtcmtioii  i  but  they  hwve  not  pvtm  any 
reaMD  for  iheir  Bcepticink— Why  ibonid  it  not  be  true  I " 
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ler  to  cBtablishaperfect  similarity  (Aefr 

t  be  found  by  experience  to  continue 

roery  condition  of  the  kuiaan  body/ 

ver,  they  mutt  owe  luch  similarity  to 

ttion  which  are  compatible  with  each 

onant  with  the  general  mode  of  cure  f 

refer  to  the  hiBtoty  of  Diuretics  (page 

illuetraijon  of  this  importaat  truth  ; 

'omel,  and  Digitalis,  are  each  powerf^il 

nevertheless  they  cannot  be  considered 

s,  unce  Digitalis  will  entirely  ful  in 

le  very  cases  that  Calomel  and  Squill 

juill  will  prove  inert  when  Digitalis  is 

ducing  the  most  powerful  influence ; 

their  modes  of  operation  being  dissi* 

lequently  requiring  for  their  success 

itates  of  the  living  system.     Squill,  it 

cts  primarily  on  the  urinary  organs, 

iting  yesseU  of  the  kidneys ; 

y,  acts  primarily  on  the  absor- 

n  the  kidneys;  whereas  Digit- 

>y  diminishii^  arterial  action, 

sorption. 

Observations  upon  the  Cure 
\  some  remarks  so  valuable  in 
Tative  of  this  important  sub* 
leave  to  quote  the  passage, 
observes,  "  are  fond  of  com- 
and  Digitatia,  as  s  diuretic 
iisafe,  and  not  very  decidedly  - 
<\  of  being  consistent.  Digin 
e  action  of  the  heart  and  art6- 
rculation,  and  it  seems  most 
that  its  curative  powers  can 
uiefifect;  on  the  other  hand, 
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Mercury,  if  it  does  not  pass  ofiP  quickly,  is  ahvaya 
exciting  fever,  and  raising  and  hardoiing  thepnlsej 
speaking  from  experience,  irkcN  the  urine  is  coBguft> 
ble,  and  Digitalis  Hgrees,  both  the  othen  are,  often 
at  least,  poeitiTcly  injurious.  On  the  ctHOtrarj,  whera 
the  urine  is  foul,  and  not  coagoable,  and  SquUU  with 
Calomel  render  serrice,  I  have  on  that  voy  account, 
made  leas  trial  of  Digitalis,  and  cannot  therefore  speak 
of  it  from  much  experience."  See  Form.  103,  and  tke 
note  thereon. 

The  individual  medicines  which  compose  the  clasa 
6f  Diaphoretics  vary  no  less  in  their  piimary  ope* 
rations,  as  the  synoptical  arrangement  at  page  185 
very  fiilly  exemplifies ;  thus,  in  the  cure  of  inteniiit-> 
tent  fevers,  diaphoreucs  are  useful  both  in  the  parox- 
ysm, and  during  the  intennission ;  in  the  first  case 
they  shorten  its  duration ;  in  the  second  they  suf^xirt 
the  tone  of  the  extreme  vessels,  and  prevent  its  kout' 
rence ;  but  in  these  opposite  states  of  disease  a  very 
different  kind  of  diaphoretic  is  required — to  fnlfil  the 
first  indication,  a  cooling  and  relaxing  one  is  neces- 
sary ;  to  answer  the  second,  the  stimulating  diaphoxe* 
tic  ia  exacted ;  the  one  may  be  said  to  solieit,  the  other 
to  extort  perspiration.  So  again  Emm enagoodes  can 
only  be  considered  relative  agents,  since  the  sni^re** 
sion  of  the  catamenia  may  depend  upon,  or  be  connec- 
ted with,  very  difierent  states  of  the  system  ;  in  some 
cases  with  a  diminished,  and  in  others  with  an  increased 
state  of  exoitement ;  for  on  many  occasions  the  sup- 
pression of  the  manses  is  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause 
of  disease ;  Boerhaace  has  very  justly  observed,  that 
it  is  a  most  dangerous  error  to  ascribe  all  the  diseases 
of  young  females  to  a  retention  of  the  catamenia,  which 
often  do  not  appear  because  the  patients  are  disordered 
ifom  other  causes.     If,  therefore,  we  were  to  attempt  a 
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Hoatioa  of  the  several  medicines  which  have  gained 
tation  OB  Emmenagoguta^  it  ■■  very  obvious,  that 
lould  luring  together  an  aBscrablage  of  adverse  and 
Dpmsble  rextedies;   nor  would  the  physician  be 
nconsifltant  were  he  to  combioe  Esfectobants, 
3Ut  a  due  regard  to  their  modes  of  operation ;  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  theit  classification,  as  pre' 
d  at  page  191,  to  become  satisfied  how  greatly 
uccese  of  such  remedies  must  depend  upon  their 
tific  adaptation  to  each  particular  cnse. 
le  class  of  Antispasmodics  may  likewise  embrace 
dies  of  the  most  opposite  tendency,  for  spasm  may 
r  under  the  most  opposite  circumstances — in  an 
ime  condition  of  weakness,  as  in  nervous  aflections, 
in  an  highly  excited  state,  as  in  cbolic,  &c. ;  it  is 
ly  necessary,  therefore,  to  point  out  the  mischief 
must  arise  Stom  the  fortuitous  and  indiscriniinata 
xture  of  the  individual  substances  which  are  thus 
oidably  arranged  in  the  same  artificial  clas8ifica> 
Bark  and  Sleet  are  also  too  oflen  considered  as 
raleat  Tonict ;  in  Dropsy,  says  Dr.  Blackall,  it  is 
therwise,  the  former  being  infinitely  to  be  pr^rred 
the  dropsy  of  young  persons,  of  acute  disease,  and 
lund  stamina ;  the  latter  being  suited  to  a  vitiated 
ahit,  and  indicated  more- by  a 
and  a  want  of  red  colour  in 
le  paleness  of  the  lips,  than  by 
we  then  adduce  Wther  illu»7 
but  important  &ct,  that  the 
e  the  di&rent  classes  of  reme- 
t  relative  ones,  expressive  of 
iA  only  in  reference  to  a  parti- 
body  ?  and  as  this  necessarily 
of  health  and  disease,  it  fi>I« 
convertible  agents,  and  that 
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when  we  attempt  to  inetitute  general  rules  reapecting 
their  administration,  without  taking  into  coneiderauon 
the  constitution  and  circumstances  of  the  patient  upon 
whom  they  9ie  to  operate,  we  shall  generally  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  result.  We  may  say  of  medicines  what 
Van  Swieten  said  of  diet,  "  to  assert  that  such,  or  such 
a  thing  be  wholesome,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  the  person  for  whdm  it  is  intended,  is  like 
a  sailor  pronouncing  the  wind  to  be  fair  without  know- 
ing to  what  port  the  vessel  is  bound."  Boerhaave  was 
so  fully  impressed  with  this  truth  that  he  exclaimed, 
*'  nullum  ego  cognosce  rcmedium,  nisi  quod  tempeslivo 
usujiat  tale" 

Although  medicines  which  produce  the  same  ultt- 
niate  efiects  by  modes  of  operation  obviously  difieretu, 
cannot  be  considered  similar,  in  the  sense  affixed  to 
the  term  in  the  present  section,  yet  if  these  diSereitt 
modes  of  operation  be  not  physiologically  incompatible 
with  each  other,  the  union  of  such  remedies  may  not 
only  be  admissible,  but  even  useful ;  and  it  will,  ac- 
cordingly, constitute  an  object  of  inquiry  in  a  suo 
ceeding  section.     (III.  A.) 


C. — Bi/  combining  the  Basis  with  Substances  of 

a  DiFFEBENT  NATURE,  and  wkich  do  not 
exert  any  Chemical  influence  upon  |7,  but 
ore  Jbundy  by  experience,  to  be  capable  of 
Tendering  the  Stomach,  or  System,  or  any 
particular  -  organ,  more  susceptible  tf  its 
actioTi. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  system  is  rendered  more  suscep< 
tible  of  the  influence  of  Mercury,  by  combining  it  with 
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imony  and  Opiam.*  Where  the  stomach  is  iiuen- 
e  to  impresnoDB,  the  exhibition  of  Opium  {weriom 
or  in  combination  vith,  any  active  medicine,  often 
Bts  its  operation ;  this  is  remarkably  striking  in  some 
es  of  mania,  when  emetics  will  ^1,  unless  the  ato> 
:h  be  previously  influenced  and  prepared  by  a  nar> 
c;  indeed,  in  ordinary  cases  of  inirritability  of  sto- 
:h,  the  addi^on  of  a  small  quantity  of  f^ium  vrill 
o  render  an  emetic  active. + 

o  again  tiie  system,  when  it  is  in  that  particnlar 
dition  vrhich  is  indicated  by  a  hot  end  dry  skin, 
insusceptible  of  the  expectorant  powers  of  Squill, 
ess  it  be  in  union  with  antimony  or  some  powerful 
shoretic,  (Form.  134.)  Squill  is  by  no  means  di»> 
ed  to  act  upon  the  urinary  organs,  when  ezhilHted 

It  would  even  sppor  probsble  th>t  in  some  cases  tnercnrUl 
«iic«  hu,  after  its  sutnideoce,  been  renewed  by  doses  of 
am :  a  remarkabte  inituice  of  this  kind  ig  related  in  Hufs- 
's  Journal  (vol.  ix.)  in  wbicb  an  old  woman  is  said  to  have 
D  into  a  considerable  salivation  afler  everj  dose  of  Opium  i 
had  previondy  applied  to  the  pbyncian  for  an  extensive 
latioD  over  her  body,  and  had  taken  a  conudenble  quantity 
ts  had  subsided,  until  renewed  by  the 

under  the  history  of  Emetics  (p.  ISA), 
intoxication,  or  in  those  of  violent 
he  head,  vomiting  will  not  lake  place, 
nach  may  be  goaded  by  an  emetic, 
y  partially  influenced,  as  by  incipient 
olent  blow  on  the  head,  its  iiritabitity 
g  paralysed,  and  that  vomiting  under 
ed  by  the  slightest  causest  Just  so  is  it 
powerful  dose  so  paralyses  the  uenous 
annot  be  made  to  r^ect  its  contents, 
served  in  cases  of  narcotic  poisoning, 
isscr  ii^urits  of  the  head,  dispose  the 
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gaatric  debility,  and  to  in^ian  »  general  totte  to  the 
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1  the  exhit»tidn  of  cvitain  dhireticB;*  (hey  also  fire* 
itly  Tenia  tite  atCHoach  and  bowels  more  saBcq;>< 
of  bbdies  dist  act  by  impresaion,  as  purgfttiveti 
jcs,  &c. 

^e  nwy'^abover  &e  operation  of  saoh  a  principle 
ane  of  the  more  active  oonpounde  presented  to  tu 
lature :  many  berbe  owe  their  efficacy  to  a  emttm 
tia  kind.  £/afernifli,.  a«  I  have  ascertained'  by  cs- 
nent,  contains  a  pargative  eiraient,  tmi  generis^ 
tthty  and  a  bitter  principle,  which  in  itself  is  quite 
,  and  y^  its  presence  in  ^  compound  renders  tlu 
entary  canal  more  susceptible  of  the  inq)resfflon  of 
ictive  ingredient,  and  therefore  increases  its  foroe. 
Extract.  El<aerii.  The  history  of  Sewu  will  a£R»d 
I  interesting  &ets  in  farther  elucidation  of  this  sub* 
;  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  like  Klateram,  ^>pear 
mtain'  mi  BCtive  principle,  in  c(»nbination  widk>  a 
r,  which  latter  ingredient,  although  destitute  of 
ative  properties,  considerably  increases  those  of 
iNTner;  for  if  this  be  removed,  as  hiqipens  yrb^ea 
la  is  Hansplanted  into  the  south  of  France,  the 
ative  principle  is  weakened,  but  may  be  agaia 
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the  leares  U  required  for  a  di 
company  with  some  bitter  plan 
liat  the  watery  infusion  of  Ri 
purgative  by  the  addition  of  C 
'Hie  experimenta  of  Sequin 
all  doubt  that  the  actifa  prim 
genu  is  a  peculiar  element,  to  ^ 
has  been  fftea ;  but  the  effic 
undoubtedly  enhanced  by  th 
acid  with  which  it  is  usually  i 
acid,  when  separated  from  th 
incapable  of  producing  the  lei 
peculiar  flavour  which  we  so 
unripe  fhiiu,  and  which  we 
aeerbness,  is  the  result  of  a  ci 
gent  principle  with  some  vege 
gweetnefls  of  sugar,  when  in  d 
depends  upon  the  operation  ol 

nation ;  pure  lugar,  as  Dr.  Mac  Culloch  has  very  justly 
observed,  however  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  if  not  so 
MWeet  as  that  which  is  impure ;  the  sweetness  of  nie> 
lasses,  compared  with  that  of  refinei 
known  to  require  more  than  a  bare  i 
table  extractive  matter  in  this  case, 
of  the  saccharine  principle  with  whi 
for  the  same  reason  grapes,  differinf 
their  proportion  of  saccharine  matt* 
taste  equally  sweet,  and  such  in  fact 
paring  the  luscious  grapes  of  Spfun, 
of  Paris ;  and  yet  the  vinous  produ 
ent,  the  result  of  the  one  being  a 
wine,  while  that  of  the  other  is  hard 
in  truth,  these  grapes  contun  very  d 
of  sugar ;  and  however  powerfully 
ter  may  modify  the  effects  of  this  principle  upon  the 
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te  and  orgaiu  of  taste,  it  cannot  alter  the  quantity  of 
bo]  reeulting  fitMu  its  fermentation.*  Crystallised 
T  also  appears  leas  sneet  to  the  taste  than  loaf 
J-,  hut  this  may  depend  upon  the  different  state  of 
egation,  and,  consequently,  the  different  degrees  of 
bility  possessed  by  the  sugar  in  these  two  forms.  - 
1  some  cases,  the  addition  of  cert^n  hodies  will  in- 
!  the  absorbents  to  admit  and  carry  into  the  circu- 
n  remedies  which,  in  a  more  simple  state,  they 
Id  reject  as  injurious;  this  position  is  supported 
he  fitct  of  mercury  being  more  readily  absorbed 
n  in  combination  with  animal  matter,  see  Vngs 
irarg :  and  it  is  probable  that  iron,  in  the  form  of 
nno-gallatey  will  be  more  acceptable  than  when 
ented  in  a  more  purely  mineral  state :  see  Ferri 
}kai. 

oea  it  not  therefore  appeal  from  the  preceding  re* 
u,  that  certain  elements  exist  in  the  composition 
igetable  remedies,  as  furnished  bt/  nature,  which, 
mgh  individually  inert,  confer  additional  strength 
impulse  upon  the  principle  ofacliviljf  with  which 
•  are  ossociatedA 

time  Ciillodi  DO  Wine.    Edit.  9.  p.  4£. 
If  tiie  fftcts  stilted  JD  this  section  be  true,  we  tre  bound  to 
^ise  two  orden  of  medicinal  eleroeuts, — the  one  compre- 
\ag  those  that  pomem  in  inherent  and  indepeadent  aclivitj, — 
tber,  those  that  are  in  themsdves  inert,  but  which  are  capa- 
f  imparting  impulse  and  increased  energ}  to  the  former  when 
lined  with  thera.     As  this  is  a  new  view  of  the  subject  of 
apolo^  i*  neccsMv;  for  the  iotroduc- 
explanation  I  I  Ibererore  propose  to 
le  Sdhtahti* E,  and  the  latter,  Adjso- 
the  structure  of  vegetable  remedies 
examined  upon  this  principle  of  com- 
obscuritj  will  be  removed,  and  pro- 
improvements  of  valne  suggested  i  at 
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-exaoplified  bj  thepficfaeof  peffinnatexporingtiiririBUik  tat 
•tfaer  lut^BCes  to  the  stBospliere  of  privici  wbca  tbey  Umc  Ihci 
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ittjon  ftvourable  to  the  action  of  the  salt,  <19, 128.) 
lilt  it  is  that  the  operation  of  emetics,  as  well  as 
if  gIfSteiB,  is  materidly  increaaed  by  the  stimulus 
itention. 

enumerating  the  mctbode  to  be  adopted  fbr  in-> 
ing  the  enei^es  of  a  remedy,  by  rendering  the 
m  more  susceptible  of  its  action,  it  is  right  to 
'  that,  tinder  certain  circumstances.  Venesection 
vee  a  distinguished  rank  amongst  the  Adjitvait* 
The  feet  is  strikingly  discovered  in  the  exhibi- 
yf  Mercurial  f  Preparations,  and  some  other  alte- 
!  medicines.    Whether  the  "  Vis  Conscrvatrix," 

<  (itMl  ^MMs :  jr«aAiel  >  «rf  JfdX  1  JCei  0  M  "eau  in  order 

e  puBgeacy  to  snuff  it  b  made  to  suffer  the  commoicemcat 

meotatioD,  is  which  case  ammonia  is  generated  i  and  it  is  a 

IS  fact  that  the  odour  of  the  best  snuff  ma;  be  destroyed  by 

g  wift  it  a  Itlde  tartaric  acid,  b;  ithich  its  smmoniacal  salt 

c^ftMM  logredient  secnw 

of  (one  cf  acifonn  pints, 

id,  Jor  M.  Robiqiwt  found 

1  ia  cootact  with  ■  met^Ue 

Mined,  while  tiie  metal  be- 

Robiquet,  it  may  be  some- 

nte  devetopemeat  of  odour 

thus  the  addition  of  a  Ktde 

Mtard. 

kea  volatilized  with  hydro- 
maell  of  copper  and  bran 
not  well  understood, 
[he  same  school,  always  pre- 
Miton  t  it  is  probable  that 
modem  application  of  diis 
cation  to  Uie  diet  of  those 
Uercnry  is  in  itself  a  most 
re  to  be  accompanied  with 
!he  experiments  of  Majeodie 
»f  die  system  will  expedite 
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urial  medicinee,  and  using  frictioiu  For  a  ohi- 
ible  period,  without  any  apparent  efiect :  under 

circumstances  he  was  abruptly  told  that  he  would 
1  victim  to  bis  disease ;  the  unhappy  man  ezpe- 
ed  an  unusual  shock  at  this  opinion,  and  in  a  few 
I  becune  violently  salivated.* 
;NEaECTioii,  moreover,  increases  the  effects  of 
iTtic  medicines.  I  have  often  noticed  this  fact  in 
nding  with  a  plethoric  diatberaa ;  whenever  the 
ing  preceded  the  pur^tive,  the  effects  of  the  lat- 
sve  been  uniformly  more  speedy  and  considerable; 
mtinate  constipation  the  same  &ct  has  been  ob- 
d,  and  mild  remedies  have  been  known  to  act 

powerfully,  when  preceded  by  blood-letting,  than 
It  ones  have  when  exhibited  antecedent  to  it. 
section  has  certainly  an  extraordinary  power  in 
ening  the  susceptibility  of  the  primee  vice  to  re> 
il  impTeBsions  ;  in  some  diseases,  as  in  the  Cynan- 
VraeheatUf  or  Croup,  so  great  is  the  insensibility 
«  stomach,  that  Emetics  frequently  fail  in  their 
s ;  and  Dr.  Hamilton  has  given  as  much  as  a 
red  grains  of  Calomel  in  the  twenty-four  hours  : 
ch  cases  previous  venesection  afibrds  most  exlra- 
lary  assistance.     Dr.  Fothergill  also  remuks  that 

ear,  coDtnuj  to  J07,  decreaaes,  for  a  time,  theaction  of  the 

lities  of  the  arterial  lysiem,  as  b  teen  b;  the  ladden  paleness 

sacceedi,  and  the  ahrinkiiig  or  contrsctjon  of  the  vesseb  of 

in.    M.  de  Ham  reUtcs  the  case  of  a  painter  who  suffered 

iMODft,  which  were  succeeded  by  a  return  of  his  colic.    Id' 

1  been,  for  a  long  time,  admitted  into 

X  of  his  dailj  emplojiwat,  was,  hj 

lately  brought  into  action.    It  was 

that  the  inhabitants  of  the  pTovioco 

anxiety  of  mind  on  account  of  any 

anilly,  were  parlicnlarly  nigceptiblQ 
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wDsUci  are  more  beneficial 
Med.  Inaug.  de  Emet.  ust 
Sleel,  and  otber  tonics,  are 
same  manner ;  whether  in  ai 
or  judicious  to  have  recour 
question  not  immediately  ci 
inquiry. 

Limited  must  have  been  t] 
titioner  vho  has  not  frequen 
Venesection  in  producing  a 
to  the  operation  of  rarious  n 
bow  frequently  does  an  opia 
tation  after  copious  bleeding 
to  occasion  any  beneficial 
operation  ?  In  Pneumonia  ] 
a  plan  of  treatment  act  like 

PoReATiTEs  also  awakei 
body  to  mercurial  impressto 
Dr.  Chapman  that  this  pi 
which  rurely  disappoints  tfa 
of  remedies  moreover  seemi 
efficacy,  and  indeed  of  bcci 
derived  from  many  alteraUvc 
vious  lo  the  exhibition  of  tl 
advantages  of  a  course  of 
doubtedly  increased  by  sue! 
and  antiseptic  properties  of 
Form.  14d.)  are  inconsideri 
be  accompanied  with  caths 
practitioner  to  some  cases  pi 
dieat  and  Physical  Joumai 
further  illustration  of  these  ^ 
me  also  to  state  that  Diuretii 
by  similar  means,  having  m 
book  of  the  failure  of  thesi 
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cce«aful  operation  dW,  the  exhibition  of  a  caihartic. 
r.  Darwin.  abBerrel  ih^  "  Absarplions  are  always 
eretued  by  Inanitipn,*'  and  in  support  of  this  pori- 
m  refere  to  the  frequent  advantage  derired  from  eva- 
lations  ia  the  cure  of  ulcen,  I  have  oertatnly  seen 
latinate  sorBt  in  the  leg  cured  by  small  and  repeatsd 
eedingB.  Dr.  Chapman  arrives  at  the  same  conda- 
m,  although  hy  a  fliBerent  train  of  reasoniag;  he 
lies  that  the  blood-vessels  and  absorbents*  are  to  a 
rtain  extent  "  antagonising  powers  i "  instracled  by 
is  obvious  feet,  we  ought,  says  he,  in  the  exhibition 
diuretics  to  regulate  the  state  of  the  system  by  inter- 
sing  purgatives,  or  even  venesection,  aa  the  state  of 
e  circulation  may  indicate. 

Emetics  also,  in  certain  conditions  of  the  system, 
inld  appear  to  render  the  stomach  more  sensible  to 
e  impresmon  of  othw  remedies ;  Dr.  Eberle,  of  Phi- 
ielphia,+  has  remarked  such  an  efiect  with  respect 
the  administration  of  the  Peruvian  Bark, 
Change  op  Diet  and  of  Habits  may  be  also  clas- 
1  amongst  the  AJuvontia,  but  the  young  practitioner 
ist  be  wanted  that  he  is  not  to  exercise  his  Caduceus 
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and  forcibly  on  th«  m 
watchfulness.  And  ' 
here  stated,  that  no  ft 
ally  influenced  by  m 
of  actions  constitudnf 
unexpected  commuiu 
deslroys  the  keenest  a] 
Uon  of  hunger  into  o 
food '.  a  fiict  which  did 
our  immortal  Sbakesp 
missing  Wolsey  from  h 

And  after,  thiti  and  then  to  brcak&st 

Witt  what  ufpeUU  jon  ham. 
If  feelings  of  disgust  are  excited  by  the  I'epBSt,  the  sto- 
mach will  never  act  with  healthy  energy  cm  the  ingeata ; 
and  in  cases  of  extreme  averuon,  they  are  either  return- 
ed, or  they  pass  through  the  aUmaiUuy  canal  alraoal 
unchanged  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  gratification  which 
attends  a  favorite  meal  is  in  itself  a  specific  stimulus  to 
the  organs  of  digestion,  especially  in  weak  and  debili- 
uted  habits.  Dr.  Merriman  has  lately  communicated 
to  me  a  case  which  afibrds  a  striking  illustraUon  of  the 
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erfhl  influence  of  the  mind  upon  these  oi^ans :  a. 
of  rank  labouring  under  menorrhagia,  suffered 
that  iniuble  and  unrelenting  state  of  stomach 
k  so  commonly  attends  that  disease,  and  to  sucb  a 
ee  that  erery  kind  of  aliment  and  medicine  was 
!  rge<Aed :  after  the  total  fulure  of  the  usual  expe- 
ls to  iqipease  the  stomach  and  procure  relief,  she 
led  to  MisB  Prescott,  and  was  magnetised,  when 
mmediately,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  her  friends, 
beef  steak,  and  continued  to  repeat  the  meal  every 
for  six  weeks,  without  the  least  inconYenience  I 
the  disease  itself,  notwithstanding  this  treacherous 
wty  of  the  stomach,  continued  with  unahaled  rio- 
!,  and  shortly  afterwards  terminated  her  life. 
Ite  diet  of  a  aick  person  ought  never  to  combint 
ntteh  fnitritnent  in  too  ttnatl  a  tpaee }  *  when  so 

rhe  oqwcitj  of  our  digestive  orgAtu  snfficientlj  tatiflei 
latore  nevcf  iotoided  them  for  the  reception  of  higbl]'  con- 
ited  food,  vhile  this  idea  is  farther  strengthened  bj  per- 
tg  bow  sparinglj'  ahe  prodncei  coiii;entnled  alimeoti  tbe 
irliM  matter  of  esculent  fruits  is  genosllj  blended  with  aci- 
«  ud  mnciUginoiu  iiigre4ieDtsi  and  the  oleaginoui  prbci- 
f  seeds,  kernels,  and  other  similar  subetsnccs,  is  combined 
farinaceous  matter:  the  capacitj  observable  in  the  organs 
imJUTOrous  pn'""W  evidently  shfws  that  thej  were  also  do- 
I  for  a  larf e  tulk  of  food,  and  Met  for  prorender  in  iriuA 
■britiTe  matter  i>  roncentnted  i  the  graminMOi  and  leg»^ 
do  not  preaent  t)ieir  natritire  matter  insBep»^ 
^•••■•:.n>i  funuilied  with  an  aj^aratusbj  irtiich 
straw  from  the  grain, — the  obviow 
idedto  feed  indiscriminately  on  both, 
cted  a  Logometric  scale  of  Equiva- 

0  that  which  I  have  now  introduced 
ciHAi.  DvHuiana,"  to  shew  the  w», 
Beceat  vegetablea,  aud  to  work  prob.. 

1  soon  foiud,  however,  that  unlev 
tioa,  it  was  incapable  of  rKnilshiB|[ 
th. 
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fpren  it  will  eyen  in  hea 
turn  insuad  of  digettion . 
the  expediency  of  thu  di 
^en"  yet  thtB  is  to  be 
one,  for  ioataitce,  who 
knowledge,  will  ad^t  h 
Sir  Williwn  Templ«,  wh 
of  a  valetudinarian  was  li 
mischief  when  unemployi 
fore  not  allow  it  any  ii 
dnswer,  that  the  convert 

effected  by  a  series  of  elaborate  processes,  aereral  of 
which  are  only  perfec 
cence  of  the  rest :  it  w 
process  of  cht/l^catk 
which  the  first  chang 
this  is  evident  from 
appetite  for  food  ceasei 
mences,  although  the 
been  inBufficieot  to  ; 
whereas,  in  diseases  o 
(ion,  an  in  Diahetes, 
tliftt  the  appetite  for  fo 
nutritive  meals.  It  m 
the  stomach  be  called 
ting  stages  of  digestior 
sons,  be  mach  distnrj 

These  views  have  long  since  confihned  me  in  the  pro- 
priety of  ti^aling  m^ehteric  alf^tions  in  it  manner 
very  different  from  that  which  is  generally  pursued ; 
and  I  may  add  that  the  result  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory. 'I'he  plan  to  which  I  allude,  coDsisu  in  eofbrcit^ 
longer  intervals  between  each  meal,  which  should  be 
Scanty,  arid  in  qudntiiy  shoM  of  what  the  apijetite  may 
require;    in   this  way  are   the  unwilling  absorberitfl 
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ced  to  perform  their  duties  with  greater  prompti- 
and  activity ;  but  it  is  a  practice  which,  from  the 
iends  and  relatives,  the  feelings  of 
expressed  by  the  patient,  and  the 
sal  prejudice  respecting  diet,  it  is 
pose,  and  generalty  impossible  to 
ever,  circumstances  have  given  me 
d  controul,  the  advantage  of  the 
has  been  most  decisive. 

lere  is  still  another  remark  which  I  am  desirous  of 
ng,  in  this  place,  on  the  subject  of  Diet ;  viz. — 
in  all  cases  of  feeble  or  imperfect  digestion,  the 
ludinarian  ought  never  to  take  his  principal  meal 
itate  of  fatigue — and  yet  let  me  ask,  whether  there 
abit  more  generally  pursued,  or  more  tenaciously 
ded  ?  Aye,  and  defended  too  upon  principle-- 
ivalid  merchant,  the  banker,  the  attorney,  the  go- 
nent  clerk,  are  all  impressed  with  the  same  belief, 
after  the  sedentary  occupations  of  the  day,  to 
several  miles  to  their  villas,  or  to  iatigue  them- 
:  with  exercise  before  their  dinner,  or  rather  early 
ir,  will  sharpen  their  tardy  stomachs,  and  invigo- 
heir  feeble  oi^ns  of  digestion.  The  consequence 
riouH, — instead  of  curing,  such  a  practice  is  cal- 
k1  to  perpetuate,  and  even  to  aggravate  the  ma- 
under which  they  suffer ;  by  calling  upon  the 
ra  of  digestion  at  a  period,  when  the  body  is  in  a 
of  exhaustion  from  fatigue.  OfVen  have  I,  in  the 
e  of  my  practice  in  this  town,  cured  the  Dyspep- 
ivalid,  by  merely  inducing  him  to  abandon  so 
ievoUB  a  habit. 
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TO  CORRECT  THE 
BY  OBVUTING^ 
IT  MIGHT  BE  L 
WHICH  WOULD 
ACTION,  AND  Df 
EXHIBITION. 

A.  By  Mechanically  separating,  or 
Chemically  neutralising,  the  offend- 
ing Ingredient. 

The  scientific  physiciaxi,  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  compoaition  of  a  medicine,  and  of  the  priof^- 
ples  upon  which  iu  different  qualities  depend,  is  ena- 
bled to  remove  or  render  inert  the  element  which  im- 
partB  to  it  a  deleterious  operation;  thus  it  has  been 
found  that  the  peculiar  principle  in  the  Spanitk  fly^ 
which  so  frequently  irritates  the  urinary  oi]gans,  ia  so- 
luble in  boiling  water;  ebullition  in  water  therefore 
offers  the  means  of  depriving  it  of  the  power  of  thus 
acting  upon  the  kidneys,  while  it  does  not  e£fect  any 
alteration  in  its  vesicatory  properties.  It  is  upon  tbe 
same  principle  that  many  TegetAble  substances  of  a  very 
acrid  nature,  become  harmless  by  boiling,  or  by  chemi- 
cal manipulation,  and  some  of  them  might  even  in  times 
of  scarcity  and  want,  be  introduced  as  wholesome  and 
nutritious  articles  of  diet.  The  experiments  of  ff^est- 
ring  shew  that  the  bitterness  of  the  Lichen  Jslandieut 
may  be  entirety  removed  by  maceration  in  an  alkaline 
lay,  and  a  tast^Jess,  but  highly  nutritious  fecula  be  thus 
obt«ned ;  in  the  same  manner  the  Msculut  Hippo- 
castanum  (Horse  Cheanut)  may  be  deprived  of  its  bit- 
terness, leaving  a  residuum  which  will  afford  a  kind  of 
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d ;  and  according  to  Parmetttier  (Seeherc^s  tur 
wgetaux  nouTistans,)  excellent  sUrch  may  be  also 
e  from  it.  Dr.  Darwin  observes,  that  if  tbe  roots 
Fhile  Bryony  be  rasped  into  cold  water,  and  agi- 
1  with  it,  the  acrid  juice  of  the  root  along  with  the 
ilage  will  be  dissolved,  or  swim  in  the  water ;  while 
arch  perfectly  wholesome  and  nutritious  will  sub- 
,  and  may  be  advantageously  used  as  food  ;  by  a 
lar  species  of  address  the  French  prepare  from  the 
1  Arum  the  harmless,  but  highly  prized  cosmetic, 
d  Cyprus  powder. 

here  are  many  substances  which  receive  a  much 
lanter  mode  of  operation  by  having  their  solubilities 
•ased  or  diminished  ;  thus  the  gri|nng  occasioned 
ereral  drastic  purgaUves  is  obviated  by  the  addition 
»me  alkali;  and  the  nauseating  tendency  of  G|m- 
r,  which  arises  irom  its  too  easy  solubility,  is  pre- 
ed  by  incorporating  it  with  some  insoluble  body ; 
I  th/aPiluliB  CambogitB  Comp:  but  the  farther  con- 
-ation  of  this  question  will  be  resumed  in  tbe  fourth 
on  of  the  Analysis,  (iv.  c.) 

umerouB  attempts  have  been  made  to  correct  the  in- 
enient  efiects  of  Opmm,  such  as  nausea,  head-ache, 

coBiiveness,  by  removing  the  resinous  element, 
t  which  such  evils  have  been  supposed  to  depend, 

we  have  accordingly  been  at  diSerent  times  pre- 
id  with  a  variety  of  Formulte  for  tbe  accomplish- 
t  of  BO  desirable  an  object;  {see  Opium).  More  re- 
ly, opium  has  been  discovered  to  possess  two  active 
ziples,  viz.  Morphia  and  Narcotincy  which  would 
!ar  from  the  researches  of  M.  Majendie  to  exert  very 
rent  powers  upon  the  animal  system ;  the  former 
irting  to  opium  its  soporific,  the  latter,  its  exciting 
lerty ;  whence  it  is  proposed  to  remove  this  latter 
ciple  in  order  to  render  the  operation  of  opium. 
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mildw,  uul  at  the  umie  time  to  dimst  it  of  thow  ob- 
jectiotuible  properties  which  so  greaUy  Mnlt  its  medi- 
cinal utility.     See  Opium. 

B.  B^  adding  some  suhstan 
ing  the  stomachy  or 
deleterious  effects. 

The  virtuee  of  our  most  importtuit  remedies  are  fre- 
quently lost,  or  much  invalit 
attention  to  the  circumatanc 
section.  It  may  be  almost  a 
whenever  on  altbratife  m 
upon  the  primie  vie,  its  er, 
pended,  and  the  object  of  its 
again,  Diaphoretics^  Dtureti 
dies,  suffer  a  diminution  in  tl: 
stimulate  the  stomach  or  bow 
thus  loses  its  anti-arthritic, 
Antimony  and  Ipecacuan  tl 
the  action  of  these  substatic 
correction,  and  a  medicine  m 
fulfilling  that  intention.  Oj 
powers  as  a  corrigent.  See 
Dr.  Mead  combined  alkaline 
act  ta  diuretics,  vrith  opium, 
action  upon  the  bowels, 
administered  in  cases  of  hsn 
Aorrhsge,  should  also  be  gue 
small  portion  of  the  same  i 
Greenwich,  has  lately  writte 
where  we  wish  to  limit  the  c 

the  stomach,  and  to  prevent  its  action  on  the  bowels, 
we  should  add  five  6r  six  drc^  of  laudanum  to  the 
emetic  draught,  which  in  his  experience  has  answered 
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rarpoae  in  question.*  The  griping  and  nauseating 
mcy  of  some  remedies  receives  correction  by  the 
:ion  (^Aromatic  stimulants,  or  Essential  otlt,  (SS, 
^  84,  85,  99,)  or  by  stnall  portions  of  a  corres- 
ing  tincture,  (70, 76.)  It  has  been  alreadyctated, 
the  griping  from  Soma  and  nsinoMS  purgatives 
be,  in  a  great  d^ree,  obviated  by  the  addition  of 
ies ;  it  remains  to  be  observed,  that  the  same  fe- 
es are  also  railjgated  in  Mverity,  by  latihe  purga- 
(77.)  I  learn  from  Sir  Henry  Halford,  that  in 
iractice  he  has  found  the  addition  of  Exttact  of 
teyamus  render  ibe  operation  of  the  compound 
let  of  Colooyntk  much  more  roiki,  and  no  less 
cious.  Of  the  value  of  such  a  combination,  I  am 
If  able  to  bear  ample  testimony.  Aluvi  tS  coN 
d  in  its  tendency  to  disturb  the  bowels  by  the  ad- 
1  of  Nutmeg,  (form.  63,)  or  some  aromatifc ;  and 
Irasdc  operation  of  Colocynth  may  be  mitigated 
ituration  with  Camphor.  There  are  several  sub- 
es  which  are  deprived  of  their  acrimonious  quali* 
y  trituration  with  mucilage,  milk,  barley-water,  &c. 
tendency  which  mercurial  preparations  possess  of 
ii^  the  bowels,  is,  with  the  exception  of  Corrosive 
imate,  corrected  by  Opium,  but  the  acrid  opera- 
of  this  latter  salt  is  more  securely  guarded  against 
ue  decoction  of  GUaiacum  or  Metereon,  or  by  the 
ita\  exhibition  of  mucilaginous  drinks  and  broths. 
Ttain  diseases  of  the  uterus  and  vagina,  astringent 
IS  axe  indicated,  but  it  may  happen,  as  in  the 
flower  excrescence,  or  in  the  oozing  tumour  of  the 
m,  that  such  applications  are  too  irritating ;  in 
cases  the  effect  of  the  lotion  is  corrected  by  the 
,ion  of  mucilage.  The  enfeebling  influence  of 
'talis,  Tobacco,  and  some  other  narcotics,  is  suc- 
■fcd.  R^pos.  Nov.  1883. 
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ceufully  opposed  by  aronuitici  m 
already  been  BUted  thai  sewa 
mode,  to  CQirect  tbe  iqientioD  of 
cation  of  mechanical  and  chentio 
hower^r,  appeu  that,  for  obvie^ 
intestinal  ezcretiona,  the  judici 
pungatjTe  will  offer  the  most  effi 
accorcUng  to  my  own  experience 
tions  are  to  be  preferred  upon  si 
Form.  11,  IS,  13.  In  some  case 
combination  of  the  watery  infi 
some  bitter,  will  secure  the  na 
Uiose  consecutive  effects  upon 
which  we  are  always  so  denrou 
caelum  Aloei  compoulum  ^so  f 
occasion  a  very  i^ropriate  adju 
that  one  of  the  effects  of  opiuD 

time,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestines :  now  expe- 
rience has  taught  us  that  the  remedies  above  directed 
have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  augment  the  peristaltic 
motions  of  the  primiE  via.  Upon  (he  same  principle 
the  addition  of  calomel  will  prevent  the  paralysing  in- 
fluence of  this  narcoUc  upon  the  biliary  functions.  I 
have  known  several  patients  who  could  never  take 
opium  unless  in  such  a  form  of  combination. 

In  general,  a  formula  contains  but  one  corrigetU ; 
but  circumstancea  may  occur,  «fb«re  two  different  ii^ 
gredienU  are  required  to  obviate  two  very .  di6^ren( 
efiect^  as  in  Form.  16,  in  which  the  Nitric  ^fid  is  iar 
troduced  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  delete? 
rious  effects  of  the  opium  upon  the  nervous  system, 
vhile  the  Aloetic  preparation  is  colcuUted .  to  c^viate 
its  particular  tendency  upon  the  alimentary  canal. 

Sometimes  the  unpleasant  Jir  perverse  operation  of  a 
medicine  may  be  obviated  by  chfuiging  the  form  of  its 
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>iti»n,  the  period  at  which  it  is  taken,  or  the  extent 
!  dose ;  Dr.  CuUen,  for  instance,  found  that  the 
Ating  operation  of  Caniboge  might  be  obTiotsd, 
peating  smftU  doeea  at  shoit  intervals.  (89.) 
fore  quitting  the  present  Subject,  it  daerrcs  no> 
that  there  is  frequently  a  chemical  condition  df  Uie' 
Ach  that  may  interfere  with  the  mild  op««tion  of 
dicine,  and  may  therefore  require  consideration  i 
is  particularly  exemplified  in  the  action  of  those' 
itmial  preparations  which  are  liable  to  become 
ic  and  drastic  by  the  presence  of  an  acid ;  it  is, 
lis  reason,  very  eligible  to  guard  such '  siibstances  ■ 

antacid  adjuncts.  See  Antimonii  Sulphuretumy 
Form.  1S5,  1S8.  There  is  also,  upon  someocca-- 
,  an  initable  state  of  the  prima  via  dependiog- 

a  deficient  secretion  of  mucus,  which  renders  even . 
,  doses  of  any  active  medicine  mischievous ;  muci- 
OU9  decoctions  in  such  a  case  will  o£fer  the  readiest' 
gent;  aee  Scammonia. 
te  vinouB  infusion  of  Colckicum  appears  to  act 

violently  when  acid  is  present  in  the  stomach;- 
.  doses  of  Magnesia  may  therefore  precede,  and 
npeny  its  exhibition,  with  advantage. 

in. 

OBTAIN  THE  JOINT  OPERATION  OF  TWO 
OR  MORE  MEDICINES. 

A.  £ty  uniting  thote  substances  which  are 
calculated  to  produce  the  same  dlti- 
UATE  RESULTS,  although  btf  totally 
different  modes  of  operation. 

has  been  already  stated,  (page  380),  that  we  may 
lently  combine  substances  together  whose  modes  of 
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iteration  we  diaBimilor,  with  consiiWable  adTfinttIg 
provided  they  be  not  physiologicalty  iiiconpatible  wit 
each  other.  We  may  illuatrate  this  subjeut  by  a  refi 
rence  |o  the  operatioa  of  puiigatiTfla ;  a  aeries  of  owd 
cinal  subMances  may  be  {^oduced,  each  of  which  bt 
die  property  of  oxciUng  catharsis,  but  by  a  very  diflwi 
eat  mode  of  action ;  one  for  instance  Bttmalates  tb 
miucuUr  fibres  of  the  intestines ;  a  second  scu  upo 
the  exhalant  lessels,  and  mucous  glands ;  and  a  thir 
exerts  its  mflu«nce  upon  the  aeighbouring  oigans,  s 
(U  to  produce  an  iaoeaaed  Sow  of  their  secretions  int 
the  bowels ;  but  since  such  modes  of  action  are  quit 
oompatible  with  each  other,  they  may  be  simulu 
neously  estHblished,  not  only  without  any  loss  of  e£B 
cacy,  but  with  the  most  decided  advantage ;  suppoe 
for  instance  we  administer  a  substance  which,  eithe 
from  iu  insolubility  or  peculiar  nature,  acte  excluaivel; 
npon  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  alimentary  canal,  it 
peristaltic  motions  will  be  undoubtedly  thus  increased 
and  the  contents  of  the  bowds  evacuated,  but  the  t^ 
fation  will  be  slow,  and  probably  accompanied  wit! 
considerable  tormma ;  now  it  is  evident  that  if  to  sud 
a  remedy  we  add  those  which  can  produce  an  increase* 
flow  of  serous  fluids,  the  effect  will  be  both  quicke 
and  easier.  7^  in/vsion  of  Senna  is  thus  quickenet 
and  corrected  by  Soluble  Tartar.  In  the  same  marme: 
various  substances  included  in  the  class  of  diaretics 
which,  although  different,  still  if  they  be  not  advert 
in  their  operation,  may  be  conjoined ;  Digitalit  anc 
Potass  are  not  similar,  nor  are  they  incompatible,  foi 
while  the  alkali,  through  the  medium  of  the  circula- 
tion, stimulates  the  secreting  organs  of  the  kidneys,  th< 
foxglove  may,  by  its  sympathetic  action,  rouse  the 
energy  of  the  absorbents.  In  Uie  administration  ol 
diaphoreUcB  we  shall  frequently  derive  additional  Ibrce^ 
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ell  as  certainty,  by  cwnbiiung  those  which  fict  by 
.ing  the  cutaneous  eiDUnct<»ie8,  with  thote  which 
3  di^horetic  by  imparUDg  a  general  increase  (^ 
entum  to  the  blood. 


B.  By  combining  Medicines  which  have  en- 
tirely different  powers,  and  which  are 
required  to  obviate  different  sjfmptomSf 
or  to  answer  different  indications. 

-rangemenlfl  constructed  upon  this  principla  can- 
to some  of  the  inoet  valuable  remedies  with  idiich 
ne  acquunted ;  they  are  in  general  extemporaneous, 
use  their  very  value  dependa  upon  their  being  varied 
modified  according  to  the  symptoms  and  cireum- 
ea  of  each  particular  case.  The  following  general' 
dation  of  the  subject  may  serve  to  demonstrate  the 
[«  and  importance  of  such  combina^ftns. 
iKGATivEB  zcith  Amtispasuodics.  The  practice 
t*ted  by  Drs.  Stall  and  Warren,  in  the  treatm^it 
to/tea  PictonHm,  aSbrds  a  striking  example  of  the 
diency  of  combinations  of  this  nature.  It  is  found 
at  disease,  as  well  as  in  others  attended  with  spas- 
:c  constriction  of  the  intestinal  canal,  that  pui^< 
produce  no  eSects  unless  the  spasm  be  allayed  by 
>ining  them  with  Opium,  (see  Form.  71,  73,  76,) 
from  such  a  cause  that  the  purgative  so  popular 
tailors  and  shoemakers,  and  which  consists  of 
*  with  Sagapenum  or  Galbanum,  oSbrds  such 
ipt  relief  in  tlie  spasmodic  choUc  to  which  they 
ubject. 

[iRaA.TivEs  mth  Tonics.  In  the  exhibition  of 
irtics  how  frequently  it  occurs  in  practice  that  the 
nt's  strength  will  hardly  allow  the  evacuation ;  in 
a  caae  the  addition  of  steel  as  a  roborant  (Form. 
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79, 98,  93,)  or  even  of  (ctAer,  or  anraumio,  as  a  difiii 
sible  etimulant,  is  stnmgly  indicated :  the  Cbeltoilimi] 
waters  ofier  a  natural  combination  of  this  charactei 
So  agiun  in  the  cure  of  dropsy  we  have  often  two  indi 
cations  to  fulfil — to  evacuate  tbe  water,  and  to  suppoi 
the  strength  of  the  patient ;  hence  the  necessity  of  com 
bining  brisk  and  stimulating  purges,  such  as  Scam 
mony,  Jaiap,  &c.  with  active  tonics^  (83.)  In  th 
treatment  of  amenoTrhiea  the  same  medicinal  arrange 
ment  is  not  unfreqnently  indicated. 

PcBOATiTSB  with  Mercurial  Altbratiter.  Ii 
habitual  costiTeoess,  where  there  appears  to  be  a  de6 
ciency  of  bile«  a  combination  of  Pilula  Syirargyri 
with  certain  Ahetic  compounds,  may  prove  service 
able ;  for  while  the  latter  remedy  will,  in  tbe  id»ence  o 
bile,  supply  to  the'  intestines  a  congenial  stimulus,  thi 
former  will  tend  to  restore  the  bilious  BeGreti<Mi  by  it 
influence  upon  the  hepatic  system.     See  Form.  79,  81 

PURGATITES  WUk  DiAPUOKETICS.  ThtS  COmbilU 
tion  of  effects  is  oflen  useful  in  practice,  but  it  is  de 
sirable  that  the  letter  should  not  be  established  uDti 
the  operation  of  the  purgative  upon  the  bowels  hat 
subsided.  This  is  accomplished  by  certain  doses  o 
Tartarixed  Antimony  in  conjunction  with  some  par' 
gative.  The  Puhis  Aloe*  Compositus  of  our  Pharma 
copoeia  produces  a  somewhat  similar  efiect. 

Diaphoretics  witk  Tonics.  How  fl«quently  ii 
the  practitioner  desirous  of  determining  to  the  skin, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  supporting  the  strength  of  Uh 
general  system  ?  in  the  progrees  of  a  continued  feVer  wt 
are  repeatedly  called  upon  to  fiilfil  such  indications, 
Dr.  Bree  *  also  observes  that  **  in  the  eshibition  oj 
Diaphoretics  the  addition  of  a  bitter  infusion,  or  tinc- 
ture, is  frequently  proper ;  for  the  stomach  shotild  be 
*  A  Practical  Inquir;  Into  Disordered  RespiratioD.  p.  US. 
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lly  excited  and  Btr«ngtbened  during  the  use  of  a 
thoredc  draught."  On  the  other  hand,  Tonics  not 
■equently  require  the  aid  of  a  diaphoretic;  for  in* 
ce,in  the  cure  ofC^nancAema/i^no,  tbeuseofbark 
idicated ;  but  if  the  skin  be  hot  and  dry,  it  should 
cconqianied  with  a  diaphoretjc.  See  Form.  IS6. 
Lntiefasmodicb  with  Tohics,  or  Nabcotics, 
ler  the  history  of  AntispaamodicB,  (page  143)  it  ia 
id  that  there  are  certiun  bodies  which  seem  to  exert 
ibsolute  control  over  inordinate  muscuhtr  action, 
I  whatever  general  cause  it  may  have  arisen ;  in 
inistering  such  remedies,  however,  the  intelligent 
titioner  will  not  overiook  the  peculiar  condition  of 
lyetem  in  its  relations  to  the  disease ;  where  debility 
resent,  the  Antispasmodic  will  be  usefully  com- 
d  vrith  a  Tonic ;  and,  in  certain  morbid  states  of 
lervous  syetem,  with  a  Narcotic. 
iTRiKGENTs  witk  DiAPUoRETics.  Dr.  Fordyce 
observed,  that  combinations  of  this  kind  are  often 
:ated  in  cases  of  DiarrhcEO,  where  it  is  necessary 
itringe  the  vessels  of  the  intestines,  and  at  the  same 
to  relax  those  of  the  skin ;  such  an  indication,  he 
,  may  be  fulfilled  by  exhibiting  TormentH  root,  or 
other  vegetable  astringent,  with  Ipecacuan. 
ITB1KGENTB  wttk  Narcoticb,  and  Absorbents. 
a  been  already  observed,  that  in  a  Dianhcea,  de- 
lii^  upon  the  influx  of  acrid  fluids  into  the  intes- 
,  there  are  three  modes  of  treatment  by  which  the 
dy  may  be  obviated,  viz.  by  a  narcotic,  dtminish- 
'ke  irritability  of  the  intestines  ;  by  an  astringent, 
aining  the  serous  excretion ;  and  by  an  absorbent, 
raiixing  the  acrid  matter.  As  the  modes  of  action 
not  incompatible  with  each  other,  they  may  be 
Itaneously  established  with  the  greatest  advantage. 
Form.  58. 
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AiTRiNOBNTf  with  ToNici.  A  combinstioD 
certain  medicines  belon^ng  to  the§e  two  claases 
frequently  indicated ;  in  the  treatment  of  paasive  li 
morrtiage,  we  have  to  astringe  the  bleeding  Teseel 
and,  at  tbe  same  time,  to  cure  tbe  hemorrhagic  diathet 
by  remedies  which  are  capable  of  reatoring  tbe  geon 
tone  of  tbe  system.  In  the  treatment  of  the  cbron 
and  humid  coughs  of  old  persons,  I  have  very  fir 
quently  witnessed  the  beneficial  anion  of  the  war 
and  stimulating  influence  ofMj/rrk  with  the  astriogei 
efiecu  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc.  Form.  69  preaenta  t1 
combination  which  I  hare  usually  adopted  with  sncce 
on  such  occasions. 

Diuretics  with  Tonics.  As  Dropsy  is  frequent 
associated  with  great  debility,  the  practitioner  shou! 
combine  his  diuretics  with  some  tonic  medicine ;  bi 
in  forming  a  judgment  upon  tbe  case  he  must  be  guide 
by  those  precepts  which  have  been  laid  down  undi 
the  consideration  of  Diuretics  at  page  181.  See  Fon 
114. 

DiDRBTics  with  Abohatic  Stimulants.  Such 
combination  will  be  found  advantageous  in  those  cast 
where  the  powers  of  the  systeih'  require  to  be  excite 
by  more  prompt  measures  than  those  affi>rded  by  tb 
agency  of  tonics.  Ethereal  preparations,  with  Squi 
and  other  stimulating  diuretics,  are  well  calculate 
upon  such  occasions  to  aSbrd  valuable  asastanct 
Jbm.  101— 116. 

ToMCB  mith  Difposible  Stihulants.  In  th 
cure  of  dyspepsia,  we  frequently  require  a  remedy,  fb 
the  purpose  of  obviating  debility,  that  is  more  suddei 
in  its  action,  and  prompt  in  its  effects,  than  that  of  i 
bitter  tonic,  whose  operation  is  almost  imperc^tible 
while  the  case  may  at  the  same  time  stand  in  need  o 
that  permanent  increase  of  tone,  which  the  latter  re 
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y  can  alone  supply  ;  such  an  indication  therefore 
t  be  fulfilled  by  combiDation.  Form.  40,  43. 
DMICB  with  FusOATiTE*.  In  the  exhibition  of 
c  medicines  it  iq  frequendy  essential  to  accompany 
r  operation  with  pui^tion;  in  intermittent  fevers, 
instance,  when  attended  with  a  redundant  secreUoH 
)ile,  or  any  obstruction  of  the  viscera^  the  bark 
X  b«  given  in  combination  with  some  laxative,  for 
ch  purpose  Boerhaave  has  recommended  Muriate 
tmmonia ;  Mead,  Rhubarb  ;  whilst  in  many  cases, 
erience  suggests  the  propriety  of  seleciing  some  of 

warmer  cathartics,  especially  the  Alcietic;  and  I 
il  take  this  opportunity  to  observe,  that  notwith- 
iding  the  opinion  so  strongly  expressed  by  Syden- 
1,  that  "  to  add  any  thing  to  the  bark  argues  either 
9rance  or  craft"  the  most  respectable  testimony 
r  be  adduced  to  demonstrate  the  great  advantages 
ch  have  arisen  from  the  various  combinations  of 

heroic  remedy.  Sir  George  Baker  has  said  that 
tcre  it  less  of  reason  than  of  severity"  in  the  above 
ark  of  Sydenham ;  for  that  it  was  found  in  the 
e  of  the  iutermittent  fever,  which  he  describes,  that, 
arding  to  circumstances,  sometimes  the  Virginian 
ke  root,  and  in  other  cases  Mj/rrh,  were  added 
Il  propriety  and  advantage ;  and,  according  to  the 
erience  of  several  practitioners,  a  drachm  of  the 
t  of  iron,  and  the  same  quantity  of  the  powder  of 
?k  pepper,  added  to  each  ounce  of  bark^  were  the 
ins  of  subduing  the  most  inveterate  agues.  Formula 
presents  a  combination,  which  we  learn  from  Dr. 
rie^s  letter  to  Sir  George  Baker,  constitutes  a  cele- 
ted  Dutch  remedy  for  an  ague,  and  which  was  tried 
h  success  in  the  hospital  at  Lincoln,  in  those  obati- 
e  intermittents  which  prevailed  in  the  year  1781. 
lary  speaks  uf  an  epidemic  intermittent  at  Bar* 
u2 
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badoes,  in  vhich  the  bar! 
bined  with  saline  remedic 
Dr.  Barton  has  sUted  tl 
cury  in  a  small  proportio 
for  removing  the  swelling 
mittent. 

BXFECTOBANTS     wUi 

We  have  seen  that  exp< 
sociated  with  tonics ;  it 
remedies  require  the  addi 
lant.  In  certain  states  of 
the  powers  of  life  are  eb 
inundated  with  viscid  m 
value  of  B  combination  of 
and  ammonia. 

Antacids  with  ToMC 
we  have  obviously  two  i 
offending  acid  by  some  c 
the  morbid  state  of  the 
appropriate  remedy.  Se 
servation  will  apply  in  th 
chlorosis,  where  cardial^ 
vexatious  attendant,  and 
gogues  with  antacids,  or 
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liative  in  calculous  irrital 
opium  proves  a  valuable 
wise  be  advantageously  c 
tic ;  for,  be  it  rcmenibere* 
efficacious  in  allaying  ne) 
We  have  also  frequentl) 
fulfil  in  the  treatment  ol 
the  lithic  acid  diathesis 
to  neutralize  any  acidity 
the  same  time  to  refjulate 
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moreover  to  give  tone  to  the  digestive  organs ;  bo 
in  such  cases,  the  art  of  medicinal  combination  is 
calculated  to  extend  our  resources. 

the  formation  of  these  compounds  we  should 
f  attempt  to  fulfil  more  than  two  indications,  al- 
gh  eases  may  occur  in  which  it  will  be  eligible  to 
1  the  disease  with  an  engine  of  triple  powers,  as 
iplified  by  Form.  53. 

constructing,  however,  such  complex  arrange- 
s  the  practitioner  must  of  course  tate  care  that  he 
not  fall  into  the  error  of  CoNTaA-iNDicATioN, 
[;ombine  substances  which  possess  properties  essen- 
r  different,  and  which  are. at  variance  with,  or 
:tly  opposed  to  each  other ;  it  is  an  error  of  the 
.  serious  description,  and  unfortunately  is  one  of 
;ommon  occurrence  in  the  lower  walks  of  medical 
dec ;  "  crimike  ab  uno  disce  omnes."  I  lately  met 
a  country  practiiioner  who,  upon  being  asked  by 
ly  whom  he  attended,  the  intention  of  three  dif- 
it  draughts  which  he  had  sent  her,  replied,  that 
would  warm,  the  second  cool  her,  and  that  the 
\  was  calculated  to  moderate  the  too  violent  effects 
ither;  thus  it  is  that  discredit  and  contempt  fall 
a  the  use  of  medicinas,  which  ought  only  to  attach 
he  ignorant  pretenders,  or  designing  knaves  who 
inister  them. 

laving,  in  the  commencement  of  this  inquiry,  stated 
all  the  principles  of  combination,  capable  of  prac- 
I  apphcation  in  the  construction  of  extemporaneous 
mice,  are  exemplified  in  the  composition  of  the 
ous  productions  of  Nature,  I  shall  conclude  the 
ent  section  by  shewing,  that  many  of  our  most 
table  vegetables  owe  their  useful  properties  to  the 
t  operation  of  the  several  distinct  and  different  in- 
Henti  tckieh  enter  into  their  composition.    How 
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'  Dr.  Yeui^'i  Medical  Uienture;  E4it  9.  f.  tlO. 
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Atic  principle  *  is  combined  with  a  bitter  ingredi- 
a  nnitHt  which  proves  of  singular  service  in  the 
idabte  bowel  compliunts  so  commoa  in  tropicai 
ites. 

le  great  superiority  of  the  hop,  as  an  ingredient  in 
nalt  liqnore,  depends  upon  the  fact  of  its  contain- 
nritbin  itself  several  distinct  and  independent  ele- 
s  of  activity,  which  the  other  bitter  herbs  that 
at  diflerent  times  been  employed  as  its  substitute^ 
ot  possess.  The  philosophy  of  its  operation  may 
Iduced  as  a  striking  illustniUon  of  the  present  sub- 
first  then,  it  contains  a  bitter  principle,  which 
rts  to  the  beverage  a  tonic  quality  and  an  agree- 
flavour  ;'while  at.tbe  same  time  an  aromatic  in- 
ient  adds  a  warm  and  stimulant  property  and  mo- 
I  the  bitterness  ;  the  bop,  moreover,  contains  an 
ngent  ingredient  (Tannin  and  Gallic  Acid)^  the 
a  of  which  are  to  precipitate  the  vegetable  muci- 
and  thus  to  remove  from  the  beer  the  active  prin- 
of  its  fermentation  ;  every  attempt  therefore  to 
itule  an  ordinary  bitter  for  that  of  the  hop  must 
laarily  fail,  unless  a  compound  can  be  su  artfully 
unicted  as  to  contain  In  due  proportions,  the  prin- 
s  of  bitterness,  aetringency,  and  aroma.  Quassia 
therefore  necessarily  prove  but  a  sorry  substitute; 
[1  impart  bitterness  enough,  but  it  will  not  be  mo- 
1  by  agreeable  aroma ;  and  as  it  contuns  no  astrin- 
principle,  it  will  fail  in  precipitating  the  vegetable 
lage,  or  gluten ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  beer 
uufactured  will  be  in  a  perpetual  state  of  fermen- 

"be  vf^elable  kingdom  presents  la  with  man;  natorat  coni- 
ts  of  this  kind ;  several  of  which  might  be  prened  into  the 
e  of  mediciDe  with  much  sdvanta^.  With  ropect  to  Ibe 
er  and  variety  of  such  sabslances,  it  most  be  confimed  that 
hanoKoptcia  contain*  but  a  meagre  bill  of  fore. 
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tauon  until  it  is  entirely  8p< 
medicinal  plant  vfaich  may 
ddation  of  the  inalo^es  i 
and  artificial  combinations 
presented  us  with  a  singula! 
of  medicinal  powers,  —  llu 
cathartic  property  t  virtues 
the  light  of  experience,  hai 
potible  with  each  other ;  a 
instance  the  property  of  i 
with,  or  oi^poaes  the  pui^ 
does  not  display  itself  unit 
nistered  in  small  doees  ;  or, 
not  until  it  has  ceased  to  aj 


TO  OBTAIN  A  NEW  AND  ACTIVE  REMEDY  NO": 
AFFORDED  BY  ANY  SINGLE  SUBSTANCE. 

A.  By  combining  medicines  which  excite  dij 
ferent  actions  in  the  Stomach  and  System 
in  consequence  of  which  Nbif,  or  modifier 
results,  are  produced. 

This  constitutes  by  far  the  most  obscure  part  of  thi 
subject  oftmedicinal  combination,  and  must  ever  con 
tinue  so  until  we  become  better  acquainted  with  thi 
laws  which  govern  the  action  of  medicinal  substance 
upon  the  living  system.  That  the  most  valuable  efiects 
however,  are  really  produced  by  such  arrangements 

*  Tbe  snne  teaaoaiag  will  expbun  «b;  Englisb  hops,  that  ton 
tarn  more  Gallic  Acid  uiil  Taonin  than  those  imported  from  tb 
Coutioent,  we  found  to  be  wperior  as  preservatives  of  beer. 
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have  tbe  testimony  of  long  experience,  and  ex- 
lea  are  iiinushed  in  the  valuable  and  well-known 
'•tion  of  many  ofBcinol  preparations;  thm  the 
ttkia  IpecacuanhtB  compositus"  contains  as  its 
re  elements,  Opium  and  Ipecacuanlut ;  and  yet,  in 

regulated  doses,  it  neitlier  poaaeBBes  the  narcotic 
■Btion  of  the  fgnner,  nor  the  nauseating  efiects  of 
latter ;  th^  aiq>ear  to  be  mntually  lost,  and  con- 
ed into  a  powerful  diaphoretic :  so  again,  the  emetic 
•aaxm  of  Sulphuret  of  AtUmwny,  and  the  specific 
lence  of  Calomel,  are  changed  by  combinatioa 
1  each  other,  giving  rise  to  a  remedy  eminently  dis- 
uished  for  its  powers  as  an  altenttive.  Dr.  Bree 
iires  that  Tincture  of  Squills  combined  with  t!g- 
t  of  Henbane^  and  the ,  Nitric  Add,  have  been 
red  by  much  ezpa ience  to  be  expectorant  and  seda> 

in  a  puoxysm  of  asthma,  although  each  article, 
ombined,  had  been  given  without  success.  See 
m.  139.  The  dBcacy  of  Hemlock,  in  quieting 
monary  irritation,  has  been  frequently  adverted  to 
the  course  of  this  work ;  1  have  to  state,  in  this 
■X,  that  its  value,  on  such  occasions,  is  generally 
anced  by  combination  with  Ipecacuanha. 
t  is  ]HY)bable  that  many  of  our  natural  remedies 
;  their  efficacy  to  the  results  of  a  similar  species  of 
ibinaticm.  In  the  fourth  edition  of  this  work  it  was 
ed  that,  according  to  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Chapman, 
ri'rio,  when  administered  in  union  with  CalumbOf 
stituted  a  pretty  certain,  and  powerful  purgative ; " 
X  the  publication  of  this  fact,  1  have  investigated 
iU,  if  true,  would  appear  to  be  a  most  extraordinary 
imaly  in  the  philosophy  of  medicinal  combination, 
i  I  find  that  the  statement  of  Dr.  Cha{mun  *  ia  not 

Tberspeutio,  vol.  9.  p.  479. 
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bome  out  by  expetimenl. 

just  conclusion  upon  this  si 

ance  of  my  friend  Dr.  Johi 

experimental  accuracy,  uu 

inlendant  of  the  Medical  T 

tary  Hospital  at  Chatham, 

a  person  peculiarly  adapte 

result  of  his  triak  does  not 

menu  of  Dr.  Chapman,  I 

to  prove,  that  neither  Kim 

separately,  has  a  constipatii: 

of  powder  (especially  the  G 

quality,  which  is  not  incr 

medicines  together  in  a  si 

from  which  these  inferences  are  drawn  were  made  oi 

diSerent  individuals  in  tolerable  health,  and  they  wer 

repeated  more  ihan  once ;  in  some  cases  they  wer 

given  separately,  and  in  others,  mixed  together,  in  dose 

varying  from  a  scruple  U>  a  drachm  of  each. 

B.  By  combining  Substances  uhieh  have  th 
property  of  acting  chemically  upon  eaei 
other ;  the  retuU  of  which  it  theformatim 
of  NEW  CoMpouKiis,  or  the  decompottioi 
of  the  original  Ingredients^  and  the  deve 
topement  of  their  more  activb  Elbmbnts 

A.  Z%e  Formation  of  New  Compounds^ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  extend  our  researches  beyonc 
the  range  of  the  PfaarmacoptEiie,  t  to  collect  a  variet; 

+  Thi*  labfect  hn  been  tblj  iUutiated  bj  Mr.  R.  PbiUipj 
ID  his  traiuUtion  of  the  London  Hiarmacopceis,  b  j  ■  writs  a 
very  sirilung  ind  ioatructive  disgiam*. 
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of  interesting  and  important  examples,  in  illustration 
of  this  division  of  our  subject ;  if  we  require  a  striking 
example  of  the  agency  of  chemical  combination  in  de- 
stroying the  identity  of  the  original  constituents,  and 
of  giving  origin  to  a  compound  of  new  powers,' it  may 
be  exemplified  by  the  well  known  instance  of  Sulphate 
ofPoiasty  a  substance  possessing  but  a  weak  affinity 
for  water,  and  exerting  but  little  energy  upon  the  ani- 
mal  ceconomy ;  whereas  the  two  ingredients  of  which 
it  consists  are  distinguished  for  the  extreme  eagerness 
with  which  they  unite  with  water,  and  for  the  caustic 
activity  which  they  display  in  their  action  upon  animal 
matter. 

Under  this  head  the  class  of  metals  will  also  present 
itself  to  our  consideration,  all  the  individuals  of  which, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  iron,  are  perfectly  inert 
and  harmless  ;  even  arsenic,  lead,  copper,  and  mercury, 
which  in  certain  states  of  combination  constitute  some 
of  the  most  virulent  of  known  substances,  exert  no 
action  upon  the  living  system,  unless  they  be  in  union 
with  some  other  body ;  but  when  so  united,  how  valu- 
able do  they  become,  and  what  various  medicinal  effects 
may  they  not  be  made  to  produce. 

The  Acetic  Acid  and  Ammonia  become  neutralized 
by  combination  with  each  other,  affording  a  compound 
of  new  virtues.  Sulphate  of  Zinc^  and  Acetate  of 
Leady  when  mixed  together  in  solution,  decompose 
each  other,  and  the  Acetate  of  Zinc  which  is  formed, 
aflbrds  a  more  valuable  remedy  than  either  of  the  for- 
mer salts,  as  an  application  in  ophthalmia.  Tlie  '^ilfti- 
tura  Ferri  Compotita "  of  our  Pharmacopoeia  offers 
another  example  of  the  same  chemical  resource.  I  also 
beg  the  reader  to  refer  to  the  construction  of  Formula 
82,  which  presents  an  instance  of  a  purgative  draught 
being  produced  by  combination,  iti  which  the  original 
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propettieB  of  erery  ei 
also  Formula  87,  th< 
more  complicated^  bt 
ceding  one ;  the  ingn 
botuUet  of  Soda  and 
Diluted  Sulphuric  A 
together,  the  followi 
to  take  place ;  the  Iti 
that  which  exists  in 
sufficient  to  decomp- 
Magnesia^  foims  two 
of  Soda  and  Magnesi 
lume  of  Carbonic  At 
the  purgaiive  operati 
but,  by  its  excess,  h 
Iron,  which  is  form 
Sulphate,  and  whici 
powerfully  tonic. 

Before  we  quit  thi 
pounds  as  the  resulti 
ent  to  remind  the  pra 
between  Mixture  am 
afiects  the  medicinal 
characters  of  bodies ; 
lience,  that  substant 
living  system  when  j 
chanical  mixture,  vei 
same  medicines  will 
by  the  agency  of  che 
,fied  in  the  comparali 
ardent  spirits,  and  in 
relative  powers  of  Me 
gyri  of  the  Londor 
Oxidi  Hjfdrargyri 
Edinburgh)  (see   Ui 
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mer  of  which  is  a  true  chemical  compound^  whereas  the 
latter  is  a  simple  mixture  of  its  ingredients. 

B.    The  Developement  o/Acthe  Elements. 

The  accomplishment  of  such  an  effect  is  in  many 
instances  the  sole  object  of  a  pharmaceutical  process. 
It  is  thus  that  we  obtain  pure  Citric  acid  from  the  juice 
of  the  Lemon;  Tartaric  acid^  from  Cream  of  Tartar; 
Benzoic  acid,  from  the  resinous  substance  known  by 
the  name  of  Gum  Benzoin  ;  upon  the  same  principloi 
the  Muriatic  and  Nitric  acids  are  elicited  from  the 
saline  compounds  in  which  they  exist.  Ammonia^  in 
its  pungent  form,  is  developed  from  its  inodorous  ilfir- 
riaie;  and  the  fixed  alkalies  are  obtained  in  their 
caustic  state,  from  the  comparatiyely  mild  carbonates  in 
which  they  naturally  exist.  But  a  more  striking  and 
instnictiTe  instance  of  the  elSect  of  chemical  action, 
in  developing  an  active,  or  useful  principle,  cannot  per- 
haps be  selected  than  that  of  the  well  known  stimulant 
Plaister,  composed  o{  Muriate  ofAmmoniay  Soapy  and 
Lead  Plaister j  in  which  the  alkali  of  the  soap  enters 
into  combination  with  the  muriatic  acid,  when  the 
Ammonia^  upon  which  the  virtues  of  the  plaister  solely 
depend,  is  slowly  disengaged  in  the  form  of  gas,  pro- 
ducing a  powerfully  rubifacient  and  stimulant  effect : 
the  **  Cataplasma  Fermentij*^  or  "  Yeast  Poultice j*^  is 
indebted  for  its  antiseptic  properties  to  a  similar 
agency,  for  they  do  not  depend  upon  any  virtue  in  the 
ingredients  themselves,  but  upon  their  decomposition, 
and  the  consequent  developement  of  an  active  element, 
which  is  Carbonic  Acid.  The  practitioner  unacquainted 
with  the  modus  operandi  of  these  combinations,  would 
inevitably  fall  into  an  error  by  which  their  efficacy 
must  be  lost ;  he  would  hardly  apply  them  as  soon  as 
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f Morphia);  Majendie,  and  Pelletier^  aa  emetic  prin* 
ciple  from  Ipecact^an^  (Emeta) ;  and  the  last  men* 
tioned  chemist,  together  with  Cayentou,  a  tonic  one 
fiom  Penman  Barky  (Cinchonia)^  the  properties  and 
.  applications  of  which  will  be.  fully  explained  in  the  se- 
cond Tolume,  under  the  histoiy  of  the  different  sub- 
stanoss  which  contain  them* 

It  is  only  here  necessary  to  caution  the  practitioner 
against  those  fallacies  into  which  the  captivating  theo* 
ries  of  the  chemist  may  seduce  him ;  and,  if  the  views 
vrtuch  I  have  offered  upon  the  subject  of  combination 
be  correct,  it  will  follow  as  a  corollary,  that  the  con- 
centration of  an  active  element  must  in  many  cases 
abridge  its  powers  as  a  remedy;  for  although  the 
matter  thus  removed  may  individually  be  quite  inert, 
yet,  in  combination,  it  may  subdivide  the  particles  of 
the  essential  constituent,  or  modify  its  solubility,  and 
give  impulse  and  steadiness  to  its  operation ;  thus  the 
Yegetable  alkali  Quina,  although  it  indisputably  con- 
stitutes the  active  matter  of  bark,  will  be  found  ineffi- 
cacious when  separated  from  it,  unless  it  be  rendered 
soluble  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric,  or  some  other 
acid. 

C.  By  combining  substances^  between  which  no 
other  chemical  change  is  induced^  than  a 
diminutiottj  or  an  increase^  in  the  SolubI' 
LiTiES  of  the  principles^  which  are  the  re* 
positories  of  their  medicinal  virtues. 

« 

The  degree  of  solubility  possessed  by  a  medicinal 
substance  may  perhaps  be  regarded  by  some  practi- 
tioners as  a  circumstance  of  but  little  or  no  import- 
ance ;  it  vnll  however  appear  in  many  cases  that  ii  $uU 
only  influences  the  activity  of  a  remedy ^  buty  like  Us 
doscy  goes  far  to  determine  its  specific  operation  i 
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indeed,  where  a  medic 
the  increaie  of  its  sc 
dient,  IB  tantamount  u 
It  is  probably  owinf 
the  solubility  of  the  a 
tives,  that  so  great  a  di 
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act  more  immediately 
small,  or  large  intestii 
cility  with  which  its 
solution ;  that  those  ^ 
pass  the  pylorus  are  qi 
and  liable  to  affect  th 
the  action  of  Oambogt 
gatives,  on  the  other 
less  soluble,  seldom  a< 
the  stomach,  and  often 
colon.  Colocynth  has 
its  principles  of  activi 
insoluble  elements.  . 
insoluble,  pass  througl 
fbre  they  are  sufficien 
more  particularly  upor 
liable  to  produce  pil 
effects  which  so  usual 
chancteristic  efiects  of 
lKf,and  indeed  of  all  ii 
pose  the  class  of  the  pt 
mit  of  a  satis&ctory  ei 
of  these  views.  It  oug 
titioner,  by  chan^ng  th 
to  change  their  medic 
that  this  is  the  fact,  and 
the  intervention  of  sub. 
or,  by  the  addition  of 
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niirely  Mbmmahical  ;  ihus  b^  combiniAg'il/oe^  Wkk 
&ap  or  an  Alkaline  Saiij  we  quicken  their  oporation, 
and  remove  their  tendency  to  irritale  the  lectum ;  the 
.Compound  Decopiion  of  Aloes  afibrds  a  combination 
of  this  kind*  Gamboge^  whose  too  ready  solubility  U 
4S  an  object  to  obviaC^  should  be  intimately  incocpo- 
jrated  with  some  insoluble  puigative,  as  for  instance 
Jlloes ;  a  formula  of  this  nature  was  introduced  by 
Dr.  George  Fordyce,  and  it  has  been  since  simplified 
and  admitted  into  our  Pharmacopcsia,  under  the  title 
of  ^^  Pilulce  Cambogim  CompositmJ^  Tartrate  ofPotr 
askj.  which,  on  account  of  its  comparatiTe  solubility^ 
Jns  gained  the  name  of  Soluble  Tartar ^  acts  with  coi^ 
responding  briskness  upon  the  small  intestines ;  but  by 
.increasing  its  proportion  of  Tartaric  Acidy  we  convert 
it  into  a  super^^artrate  or  ^'  Cream  of  Tartar ^^  which 
,ia  a  substance  characterized  by  a  comparative  degree  of 
insolubility,  and  a  correspond^it  change  is  produced  in 
the  medicinal  activity  of  die  salt;  its  purgative  e£fects  are 
considerably  diminished,  whilst  its  diuretic  powers  are 
rendo^  more  considerable.  We  may  even  extend  this 
experiment  by  adding  to  the  Cream  of  Tartar y  Boracic 
^cidj  a  substance  capable  of  increasing  to  a  certain 
^tent  its  solubility,  when  we. shall  again  find  that  its 
purgative  properties  are  strengthened  in  an  equal  pro- 
portion. 

It  has  been  observed  that  a  mixture  of  different 
saline  cathartics  is  more  efficient  than  an  equivaleint 
dose  of  any  single  one,  a  fact  which  is  strikingly  ex- 
emplified in  the  prompt  and  active  operation  of  Chel- 
tenham Salts,  in  comparatively  small  doses,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  sea  water.  I  submit  whether  this  may  not  in 
.some  degree  depend  upon  increased  solubility ;  for  it 
is  a  law  well  known  to  the  chemist,  that  when  water 
'has  ceased  to  act  vppn  a  salty  in  consequence  of  its 

TOIi.  i#  X. 
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«f  A  remedy  tl 
-  Where  the 
'Bciently  9oIub 
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sequence  of  tl 
tion,  resinous 
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purgative  me 
changed,  by 
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methods  by  w 
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*  An  iDgcuious  appHcatioD  of  this  law  bas  bees  made  for  tli 
purpose  of  puhf J ing  EpMcn  Sails.  See  jtf<i£i>«if(E5ii^kM(.-an 
aho  mf  work  on  Medical  Cheinistrj,  Ari:  AtAitiMi. 
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<  In  the  eiciiibition  of  solid  substances^  tbtir  mechoni* 
cal  state  of  division  may  be  capable  of  modifying  tbeir 
epcration^  from  the  influence  winch  this  condition  most 
necessarily  exert  upon  their  solnbilitieay  although  I  am 
by  no  means  disposed  to  assign  to  it  the  iniportanoa 
whidi  Gaubius  has  ventured  to  express,  <<  Sunt  qum 
ruditer  pulterata  alvum^  $ubtiHus  vero  urtnas^  amt 
alios  humores  movent;**  and  Ray,  peaking  of  the 
Asarum  (Hist.  p.  SOS)  has  the  followiiig  remark-^ 
^  Qua  tenuius  est  tritwny  eo  magis  urinas  ffwverey 
missus  mUem  ahum  ducere  treditur  ;*'  and  LimMeus* 
observes  that  this  same  plant,  when  exhibited  in  th^ 
state  dlveryjine  powder,  uniformly  acts  as  an  emetic^ 
but  that  when  coarsely  powdered  it  always  passes  the 
stomach,  and  becomes  cathartic.  M.  Virey  has  made 
a  similar  observation  with  respect  to  Hellebore, — 
^  L^HeUehore  puherisS  fait  vomiter ;  concsi>ss&  it 
purge ;  et  efi  decoction  prolongicy  il  en  devient  sudo* 
rifique  ou  diuretiqueJ*  I  have  endeavoured  under  the 
article  Puhoeres  to  establish  some  useful  precepts  upon 
tins  subject,  to  which  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader. 

The  influence  of  solubility  upon  the  medicinid  ener^ 
gies  and  specific  effects  of  remedies,  may  be  farther 
yinstrated  by  a  compaiieitive  examination  of  the  virtues, 
of  the  Acetate  and  Sub-acetate  (Goulard's  Extract)  of 
Jjeadi  the  former  preserves  its  solubility  and  integrity 
nnder  any  degree  of  dilution,  while  the  latter,  when 
dightly  diluted  with  the  purest  water,  in  consequence 
of  the  carbonic  acid  difiused  through  it,  gives  out  a  co^ 
pious  precipitate ;  the  acetate  therefore  is  undoubtedly 
the  more  immediately  active  application  as  a  prepara- 
ti<m  of  lead,  but  it  is  nevertheless  perhaps  less  adapted 
to  remove  inflammation  and  abate  irritation  than  the 
toririd  mixture  of  the  sub^acetate,  since  the  slow  and 

*  AnMeaiUrtes  Ac«dcra :  T.  7.  p.  307. 
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^Form.  39,  41,)  although  this  law  admits  of  an  ii 

portant  exception  to  be  hereafter  explained.    A  knoi 

Jedge  of  this  princ'iple  likewise  ofiers  many  useful  bin 

connected  with  the  Buccessful  exhibition  of  active  r 

medies;  it  points  out  the  medicines  which  tequi 

dilution  in  order  to  promote  their  operation,  and  tho 

whose  too  speedy  and  violent  eOecta  may  be  retardi 

4nd  checked  by  an  abstinence  from  all  potation.  Tbi 

in  the  exhibition  of  Diuretics  likely  to  become  cathi 

jic  or  di^horetic,  no  liquid  should  be  given  for 

least  an  hour  after  their  administration ;  the  same  ca 

Uon  applies  with  respect  to  the  Compoutid  Pomtler 

■fpecacMan,  which  has  a  strong  tendency  to  ezci 

Yonriting.     When  the  remedy  has  passed  out  of  t 
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stomacb,  then  the  ingestion  of  fluids  may,  and  ought 
to  be  encouraged. 

To  Sir  Francis  Mihnan  the  profession  is  highly  in<« 
debted  for  hints  concerning  the  importance  of  accom* 
panying  the  exhibition  of  Diuretics  with  plentiful  di^ 
Itttion,*  the  arguments  he  adduces  elucidate  in  a  v:erf 
satisfactory  manner  the  view  which  has  been  just  takeii 
of  the  Inflvbnce  of  Solubility. 

The  influence  of  solubility  +  in  increasing  the  vim* 
lence'of  a  poisonous  substance^  has  already  been  illus- 
trated very  ftiUy  (page  253,)  and  it  has  also  been  shewn, 
under  ^hat  circumstance  it  may  be  admissible.  When 
these  active  substances  are  administered  as  remedies^ 
in  small  doses,  the  precept  respecting  their  solubility 

^  See  also  a  paper  in  the  Medical  Tbansactioiis,  yoI.  8.  en- 
titled, **  Several  extraordinary  instances  of  the  cure  of  Dropsy ,- 
by  Gkobgb  BAKsa,  M.D.    Read  September  9,  1771.*' 

t  The  most  subtle  of  all  poisons, — the  maUer  qffAr&e  eanla^, 
g;E9fi^— is  certainly  modified  in  activity  by  the  deg^ree  of  moisture* 
in  the  atmo^here  influencing  its  solubility ;  the  Plague  is  sai^  to. 
be  most  comn^on  in  Egypt  after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  a 
period  at  which  the  atmosphere  is  necessarily  saturated  wit|i 
water;  according  to  the  account  of  Sir  Rolwrt  Wilson,  the 
English  and  Turkish  armies  that  marched  to  Cairo  escaped  con- 
firion,  while  the  troops  that  remained  stationary  on  the  moist 
shore  of  Aboukir,  were  very  severely  visited.  On  the  other  hand; 
fhe  ff^rmatimn,  a  wind  experienced  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
between  the  Equator  and  fifteen  d^rees  North  LatUude^  blowing 
from  north-east  towards  the  Atlantic,  and  which,  in  consequence 
•f  its  passage  over  a  very  extensive  space  of  arid  land,  is  neces- 
ttrily  characterized  by  excessive  dryness, '  puts  an  end  to  all  Epi- 
demics, as  the  Small  Pox  $  and  infection  at  such  a  time  does  not 
ippetf  to  be  easily  conununicable  even  by  art.  PkUoiopkieai 
TrmmiMeUmUf  vol.  81. 

The  difficulty  of  communicating  infection  to  animals  during  m 
dry  state  of  the  air,  as  remarked  on  the  Western  Coasts  of  Africa, 
daring  the  blowing  of  the  HarmattMn,  agrees  with  sonse  observa* 
tions  on  Plague  by  the  French  physicians,  as  this  complaint  first 
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flaids  of  the  stomach,  and  is  consequently  an  active 
medicine,  whereas  the  Pjsf  oxide  of  the  same  metal, 
being  insoluble  under  such  circumstances,  requires  to 
be  combined  with  an  acid,  as  iaithe.7mc^a  Ferri 
Muriaiisy  to  render  it  efficacious.  The  same  remark 
will  prpbsblf.aj^ly  to^the  oxide»  of  ^ntim^ny. 

I  shall  conclude  this  section  upon  the  influence  of 
Solubility,  by  the  relation  of  an  anecdote  which  may 
tend  to  confirm  the  justness  of  the  views  I  have  oJBSbred, 
more  satisfactoiily  perhaps  than  any  additional  argu<- 
meats  derived  from  a  sqi^i^fip  examination  of  chemica^ 
and  medicinal  &ct$ ;  in  as  much  a^  it  presents  us  witl^ 
a  practice,  the  utility  of  which  has  been  discovered  by 
unaasisted  experience,  and  must  consequently  be  inde« 
pendent  of  theory.  The  American  Indians,  whenever 
they  undertake  a  long  journey,  and  are  likely  to.  be 
destitute  of  providions,  employ  Tobacco  &r  the  purr 
poae  of  counteracting  th^  uneasy  sensations  of  huqger^ 
and  in  its  preparation  fiur  such  a  purpose  they  adopt  an 
expedient  for  modifying  its  powers,  and  protracting  ita 
efl^ts,  which  affi>rd9  an  instructive  illustration  of  tha 
influence  of  solubility;  it  consists. in  combining  tb^ 
jmce  of  Tobacco,  with  the  pulverised  shelte  of  snails^ 
cockles,  and  oysters;*  the  mass  is. dried,  and  formed 
into  pills,  of  a  convenient  size  to  be  held  between  the 
gum  and  lip,  which  being  gradually  dissolved  and 
svrallowed,  fulfil  the  intention  required.  + 
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*  Thej  are  previously  calcined,  but  not  burnt  to  lime,  to  ai| 
fstantonljf  thai  may  destroy  their  tenacity,  and  render  theqi  fit 
for  levigation. 

f  A  similar  custom  is  common  to  tiie  Indians  of  the  ^ole  df 
Asia,  and  of  America ;  for  the  practice  of  the  South  Americaa 
Indiaos,  see  ITumbaUVM  Per$ondl  Narrative.  In  India,  Betel,  viv- 
riously  compounded,  is  employed  for  the  purpose  above  staled. 
The  miztore  more  cemmoniy  used  in  Ceyioa  consists  of  quid^ 
)ii»e»  Areca-out,  and  Tobacco,  wrapped  in  Betel  leaf.  On  ord^ 
nary  occasions  it  is  only  masticatea ;  but  to  reproii  the  painfiil 
calbofhungcry  the  juice  is  swallowed.  ^  ..  t.     ^ 
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TO  AFFORD  AN  ELIGIBLE  FORM. 

A.    By  which  the  effieecjf  of  the  remedy  \ 
enhanced. 

■■  After  the  views  which  have  been  submitted  in  tli 
progresa  of  the  present  enquiry,  it  ia  evident,  that  tt 
fiyrm  in  which  a  remedy  is  administered  may  exei 
«oine  influence  upon  iu  medicinal  effecu ;  for  add 
tional  prooft  of  this  fiict,  and  for  more  particular  d 
rections,  aee  Decocta^  In/usa,  TincturWf  Mutura 
Pitttla^  Puherei,  &c. 

When  a  substance,  or  a  combination  of  substancei 
requires  the  addition  of  some  other  one,  for  the  purpoi 
of  imparting  a  convenient,  agreeable,  or  efiicacioc 
form,  a  vehicle  should  always  be  selected,  whose  effec\ 
•mil  he  likely  to  correspond  with  the  intention  of  tA 
other  ingredients.  This  prec^t  may  be  exempIiBe 
hy  a  rererence  to  ^rm.  80,  131,  and  others,  the  ke^ 
fetters  of  which  announce  the  modus  operand  of  thei 
respective  vehicles. 

6.     By  which  its  aspect  or  flavour  is  ret 
dered  more  agreeable. 

It  should  ever  be  the  object  of  the  practitioner  t 
-accommodate,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  the  form  and  flavot: 
of  his  medicines  to  the  taste  and  caprice  of  his  patien 
provided  always  that  he  does  not  compromise  thd 
Jefficacy,  and  which  often  appears  to  be  nearly  cor 
Tiected'with  those  sensible  qualities  which  render  th« 
ctisgusting  and  objectionable. 
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Some  medicines  are  more  grateful  to  the  stomach,  as 
^U  aa  more  ^Bcacious  in  their  <^ration^  wh^n  ex- 
hibited lA  the  state  of  elDferrescence*  To  ejflfect  thia 
we  have  only  to  introduce  an  alkaline  carbonate  into 
the  formula,  and  to  dii^ct  a  portion  qf  some-  Tcgetabki 
acid  to  be  added  just  before  it  is  swaUoWed*  W^  must^ 
howerer,  take  care  that  the  itigredients  are  of  a  uatuns 
not  likely  to  be  decomposed  by  the  alkali,  in  thd  fii^tr 
instance,  or  by  the  neutral  salt,  %irhich  is  formed,  in  the; 
aecond.    SeeFarm*^^S%S6. 

C.  By  which  ii  is  prsservbd  from  the 
sponianeous  decomposition  to  which  i^ 
is  liable.  > 

It  is  sometimes  adviseable  to  add  an  inj^redient  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  sudden  decomposition 
of  a  medicine;  thus  is  the  Compound  Tincture  of  Car' 
damomsy  added  to  the  Compound  Decoction  ofAloes^ 
in  order  that  the  latter  may  be  preserved  a  longer 
period  without  change^  The  addition  of  sugar  will 
pcevent  ointments  from  becoming  rancid.  Vegetable 
infusions,  that  are  susceptible  of  mouldiness,  are  best 
preserved  from  such  deterioration  by  some  aromatic' 
addition.  For  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  we  are  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Mac  Culloch,  who  in  a  very  interesting 
paper,  lately  published  in  the  Ejdinburgh  Philosophical 
Joomal,^  has  observed,  that  perfumes,  such  as  Essen^ 
iial  Oilsy  &c.  will  prevent  the  production  and  growth 
of  those  minute  cryptogamous  vegetables,  upon  which 
the  phenomenon  of  mouldiness  depends.-f 

♦  Vol.  viii.  p.  SS. 

t  Dr.  Mae  Culloch,  in  ilhistnitioii  of  this  subject,  states,  that' 
iak,  paste,  and  seeds,  are  among  the  common  articles  which  suffer 
from  such  a  cause,  and  to  irhich  this  remedy  is  easily  applicable. 
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-  Such  arc  the  objects  which  are  to  be  Bttained  t 
eombimng  eevenl  enbfltancea  in  one'  tbrmula,  at 
iuch  the  laws  b;  which  these  iM>mpoMtiona  are  to  ) 
ngnhted;:  but  unless  a  physician  caa  Batilfiu^toIi 
(race  Ihe  operation  of  each  element  in  his  preacriptic 
lo  the  acGompliihment  of  one  or  more  of  the  objec 
which  I  have  enumerated,  stupLiciTT  should  be  r 
gavded  by  him  as  the  greatest  desideratum,  I  «i 
once  told  by  a  practitioner  in  the  country  that  tl 
quantity,  or  rather  complexity  of  the  medicines  whit 
he  gave  his  patients,  for  there  never  was  any  deficient 
in  the  former^  was  always  increased  in  a  ratio  with  tl 
obscurity  of  their  cases;  "if,"  saidh^  "Ifireagre 
profusion  of  shot,  it  is  very  extraordinary  if  some  d 

Wilk  reapect  lo  article!  «f  food,  tach  at  breadi  cdd  mcMs,  i 
4ried  fish,  it  ii  lev  e»;  to  apply  the  remedy,  od  accovot  of  tl 
taste*  cloves,  however,  aod  olher  spicks  whose  fl&veurs  arc  gial 
fill,  Totij  socDetiiiies  he  used  for  this  end.  It  is  notorious  th 
gingerbread,  and  bread  contaioing  carraway  seeds,  are  1%t  U 
liable  to  nouldineM  lliaii  plaia  bread,  l^e  efeet  of  cloves 
preYoitiag  the  nwaUiacN  of  ink  ugeoerally  kaowoi  aod  tl 
■me  rcBult  may  be  obtained  bj  oil  of  laveader  ia  a  very  miaa 
(fiuntitj,  orJ>y  any  other  of  the  perfumed  oils.  Rnssiaa  leatlie 
which  is  perfumed  wilb  the  tar  of  the  Birch  tree,  is  not  subje 
to  niouldiness,  as  must  be  ncll  kuowu  to  alt  who  posess  bool 
tibiisboandi  they  even  prevent  it  from  laVing  place  in  bool 
wfckh  are  boand  in  ealf,  and  near  which  ttey  may  bappen  to  |i 
Patfe  is  aaother  perithable  article,  aad  altbough  .Mum  wbkl 
lued  by  the  book-biadcr  wiJl  certainly  preserve  it  longer  tbaa 
would  rcnuuD  luefiil  without  it,  still  it  is  aot  very  effetlui 
Hean,  somclimQi  used  bj  the  shoemaker,  aaswcrs  the  purpo 
better,  and  appears  to  act  entirely  on  this  principle  i  it  is  howcvi 
far  less  effectual  than  even  oil  of  turpentine ;  Lavenier,  a^d  tl 
other  strong  jperfumesi  ai  ^ppenaiat,  Amite,  and  Btr^aoioL,  m 
perfectly  eflectual,  evea  in  a  very  small  quantityi  and  past^  joi 
be  thus  prflRcrvetl  for  any  leo^h  of  time. 
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not  hit  the  mai[fc/'  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  *  hfte  given  ui^ 
a  nmiUnr  anecdote ;  ^^u  practitioner  being  asked  by  hia 
patient  tvhy  he.  put  so  many  ingredients  into  his  pre** 
seription,  is  said  to  have  answered  more  facetiously 
t!han  jAilosophicaUy,  ^^  in  order  that  the  duease  may 
imk€  whiek  it  likes  best/*  A  patient  in  the  hands  of 
such  a  practitioner  has  not  a  much  better  chance  than 
the  Chinese  Mandarin  who,  upon  being  attacked  with 
any  disorder,  caDs  in  twelve  or  more  physicians)  and 
swallows  in  one  mixture,  all  the.  potions  which  each 
separately  prescribes ! 

Let  not  the  young  pnactitioner  hMrevel*  be  so  de« 
ceived;  he  should  remember  that  unless  he  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  mutual  actiops  which  bodies  exert 
upon  each  other,  and  upon  the  living  system,  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  in  propariion  ar  ke 
complicates  a  medicine^  ke  does  but  multiply  tke 
ckances  of  its  failure.  Sv?b&vlua  nunquam  non 
KOCENT :  let  him  cherish  this  maxim  in  his  remem* 
hmnoe,  and  in  forming  compounds,  always  discard 
from  them  every  element  which  has  not  its  mode  of 
action  clearly  defined,  and  as  thoroughly  understood. 

The  perfection  of  a  Medicinal  Prescription  may  be 
defined  by  three  words;  it  should  be  Precisk  (in  its 
dtredions^)  Cohcisb  (in  its  construction,)  Decisive 
(in  its  operation,)  It  should  carry  upon  its  very  face 
an  air  of  energy  and  decision,  and  speak  intelligibly 
the  indications  which  it  is  to  fulfil.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  position  which  is  not  in  much  danger  of 
being  controverted,  that  wkere  tke  intention  of  a  mc'* 
dicinal  compound  is  obscure^  its  operation  will  be 


A  Medicinal  Formula  has  been  divided  into  fbui' 
constituent  parts,  a  division  which  will  be  found  to 

*  MediuLl  Logic,  Edit.  S.  p.  109,  n^fa*. 
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adout  of  uaefol  i^iplicatioa  to  pnctice,  in  an  much 
it  was  evidently  auggested  with  a  view  of  accomplis 
ing  the  more  promineat  objecta  which  hare  been  i 
\Aped  in  the  preceding  pages ;  or,  in  the  language 
Aaci^iades,  of  enabling  the  Bxiit  to  operate  "Citc 
^'TuTo,"  et  "Jdcundb.".  Quickly,  Safely,  a 
Pleasantly— thus 

I.  The  Basis,  or  Principal  Medicine. 
(curare.) 

.11^  TubAdjdvans;  that  which  assists  and  pi 

motes,  its  operation. 

r«  Cito.") 

■    III.  Tbb  CoBSiGEMs;  that  which  corrects  its  o) 

ration. 

(*^Tuto."-) 

IV.  The  Constitueks;  that  which  imparts 
agreeable  form. 
f"  Juctttide"  ) 

These  elements  however  are  not  all  necessarily  p 
sent  in  every  scienUBc  formula,  for  many  medicines 
not  require  any  addition  to  prranote  their  operatii 
and  the  mild  and  tractable  nature  of  others  renders  I 
addition  of  any  correcUve  unnecessary ;  whilst  ma 
again  are  in  themselves  sufficiently  managesble,  and 
not  therefore  require  the  intermedc  of  any  vehicle 
constitueat.  It  also  frequently  occurs  that  one  elenu 
is  capable  of  fulfilling  two  or  more  of  the  objects 
quired ;  the  Adjuvans  for  insunce,  may  at  the  sa 
time  act  as  the  Cobbigbns,  or  Comstituenb;  tl 
the  addition  of  .Soap  to  Aloes,  or  Extract  ofjali 
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fnitigates  their  acrimony,  and  at  the  same  time  quicken^ 
their  operation  (80«)  So  a^ain  Neutral  SaU$  both 
quicken  and  correct  the  griping  which  attends  the  ope« 
•ration  of  resinous  purgatives.  The  disposition  of  the 
•key  letters  pUu:ed  opposite  to  the  elements  of  the  foU 
lowing  FormulaSy  will  furnish  the  practitioner  with  a 
&rther  elucidation  of  these  principles,  viz.  70,  71,  76^ 
77,  101,  lOS,  105,  135,  &c.  This  coincidence,  if 
possible,  should  be  always  attained,  for  it  amplifies 
the  formula,  and  by  decreasing  the  bulk  of  the  remedy, 
jnenders  it  less  nauseous  and  more  elegant.^ 

This  division  also  afibrds  the  best  general  rule  for 
placing  the  ingredients  of  a  formula  in  proper  ovder, 
for  the  order  should  correspond  with  that  of.  the  ar* 
jrangement ;  and  those  elements  intended  to  act  in  unity 
ehould  be  marshalled  together.  The  chemical  and  me* 
chanical  nature  however  of  a  medicinal  substance  will 
occasionally  ofifer  exceptions  to  any  general  rule ;  thus 
ihe  volatile  ingredients  should  be  those  last  added,  and 
.the  constituent  or  vehicle  should  be  placed  next  the 
particular  element  to  which  it  is  intended  to  impart 
convenience  or  efficacy  of  form,  or  a  capability  of  mix**, 
ing  with  the  other  ingredients,  as  may  be  seea  in 
Fprmqhe  69,  71, 127, 136,  &c.  This  consideration  in* 
duced  the  Committee,  appointed  to  revise  the  late  Pharw 
macopceia,  to  alter  the  order  of  the  ingredients  in  the 

*  It  appears  from  ^bat  has  been  stated  under  Section  I.  H. 
with  reelect  to  DioaBTics,  tbat  some  medicines  not  only  OBHtt^ 
hat  actmilj  oiaiec  the  operation  of  the  snbstaaces  with  which 
they  may  be  associated,  and  that  many  remedies  act  io  naisoa 
with  those  they  are  joined  with  (  thus  Mire  in  coiy unction  with 
SquUl  is  diuretic;  in  conjunction  with  Guaiacum^  diaphoretic ;  for 
these  reasons  Ihesitatedwheihec'I  ought  not  to  have  added  a  fifUi 
c^mUiuent^  and  restored  the  ''  Dirigem^*  of  ancient  Authors'; 
enough,  however,  has  been  Faid  to  enable  the  practitioner  to  ap- 
preciate thi?  importance  of  such  a  law  of  medicinal  combination. 


"  Miitura  Ferri  composita"  kbA  to  place  the  "  £!pti 
tut  Mjfristiag"  next  in  tuccesaion  to  the  ^^Potati 
Subcarbonai  "  and  Myrrh.  If  &ay  substance  raqoi 
decocuon  or  infusion,  a  question  then  arises,  detem 
nabte  only,  by  a  knowledge  of  its  cbMnical  compoi 
don,  whether  the  remaining  ingredients  should  1 
added  pteviouB  to,  during,  or  subsequent  to,  that  op 
ration ;  Formula  40,  which  is  recommended  by  Prii^ 
•a  a  remedy  Ear  Typhus  fever,  may  serve  to  exempli 
this  principle.  The  preparation  of  the  ii^^redients 
resolved  into  three  distinct  stages,  and  it  is  easy  to  di 
cover  that  by  any  other  arrangement  their  sevend  vi 
lues  could  not  be  fully  obtained,  and  secured  fro 
change.  The  Gnehona^  for  instance,  yields  its  fi 
powers  cmly  by  decoction,  a  process  which  would  n 
cesBarily  impair  those  of  SerpentariOy  connected  as  th< 
are  with  an  eaeentia]  oil ;  whikt  the  addition  of  the  ac 
at  any  other  stage  of  the  process  than  that  directe 
would  produce  decompositions  in  the  vegetable  su 
stances ;  and  it  is  evident  that  were  the  Spirit  of  Or 
nomoR  added  previously,  it  would  be  entirely  lost  I 
vaporization.  So  in  making  the  Compound  Decoeti 
of  Sartaparilla,  the  Sassajrat  should  be  added  afl 
the  other  ingredients  have  undergone  boiling.  T 
Decoctions  of  JJchert  lalandicus  and  Sartaparii 
constitute  a  popular  remedy  on  the  Continent,  in  ct 
tain  forms  of  Phthisis  i^  now  it  is  evident  that  as  t 
former  plant  loses  its  virtues  by  Icmg  coctioa,  and  t 
latter  requires  a  {wotracted  ebullition  for  the  extracti< 
of  its  virtues,  they  ought  not  to  be  included  under  t 
same  general  directions;  each  decoction  should 
separately  performed}  and  the  restdts  subsequent 
mixed. 
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ConpounD  Medicinbs  hav«  been  divided  into  two 

I.    Officinal  pRBiPARATioird, 

'^vliich  are  those  ordered  in  the  Phannacopoeia^  and 
hept  ready  prepared  in  the  dhope.  No  uniform  class 
jof  medicines  however  can  ansv^er  the  indications  of 
every  case,  and  hence  the  necessity  of 

IL  Magistbal  or  Extemporaneous  Forxulje. 

These  are  constructed  by  the  practitioner  at  the 
moment,  and  may  be  either  arrangements  altogether 
new,  or  officinal  preparations  with  additions,  or  mo- 
difications. Too  much  importance  cannot  be  assigned 
to  the  Art  which  thus  enables  the  physician  to  adopt 
and  graduate  a  powerful  remedy  to  each  particular 
case  by  a  prompt  and  accurate  prescription ;  without 
this  Juiowledge,  the  practitioner  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, with  all  the  collateral  aid  of  modem  science,  will 
be  as  helpless  in  the  chamber  of  sickness  as  the  physici- 
ans of  ancient  Egypt,  who  were  obliged  by  the  laws 
to  follow  with  servile  exactness  the  unvarying  man- 
dates of  their  medical  code.  Extemporaneous  are  also 
preferable  to  Officinal  Formula:,  whenever  the  powers 
of  the  compound  are  less  liable  to  deterioration  from 
being  long  kept;  for  examples,  Me  Mistura  Ferri 
campoiUa;  Infiisum  Sennas/  Ldquor  Jfydrargyri 
i}Tymuriati$,  SfC. 
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Tbb  CnsHiCAt.  AMD  Pharhacbutioal  Bkkors, 

WHICH  HAT  BE  COHHITTED  IN  THE  C0M70S1TI0II 
OF  EXTEHPOBANEOUt  FOBMULA,  ABE  BEFBBABLE 
TO  THE  POLLOVIMG  SoDBflBI. 

1. — Subitancei  are  added  together  whiek  are  itf 
capable  of  mixing,  or,  of  farming  Cost' 
pounds  of  uniform  and  suitable  consistence. 


n»j  bere  observe  tbftt  the  wldition  of  a  miall  portion  of  tbe 
coiguUted  jolk  of  an  egg,  nonld  haro  renderod  the  mixtiire 
practicable. 
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renders  it  impossible  that  they  should  preserve  the 
globular  form ;  or  else  they  have  been  so  hard  and  in- 
soluble,  that  they  might  be  fired  through  a  deal 
board*  f  In  the  London  Pharmacopceia  of  1809,  ap: 
error  of  this  kind  unfortunately  passed  without  correc« 
tion  with  regard  to  the  Formula  for  preparing  (he 
Syrup  of  Senna. 

II. — Substances  are  added  together  which  mutu* 
ally  decompose  each  other,  whence  their 
original  virtues  are  changed,  or  destroyed. 

This  is  a  more  serious,  but  not  a  less  frequent  source 
of  error ;  it  has  been  already  shewn  in  this  Analysis 
(IV.  B)  that  the  judicious  and  scientific  application  of 
chemical  science  has  furnished  new  and  endless  re- 
sources to  the  physician,  by  exalting  the  efiicacy  and 
correcting  the  acrimony  of  establi^hed  remedies,  or  by 
combining  inert  substances  so  as  to  create  new  and 
powerful  medicines.  With  equal  truth  and  confidence 
it  may  be  asserted,  that  the  abuse  of  these  means  not 
only  destroys  the  virtues  of  the  most  valuable  articles 
in  the  Materia  Medica,  but  that  the  mildest  remedy 
may  be  thus  converted  into  an  instrument  of  torture, 
and  even  of  death.  In  a  lecture  delivered  at  Apothe- 
caries' Hall,  Mr.  Brande  stated  that  he  had  seen  a  pre- 
scription in  which  the  blue,  or  mercurial  pill,  was 
ordered  in  conjunction  with  nitric  acid,  and  that  t|ie 
patient  was  brought  to  '^death^s  door''  from  the  for- 
mation of  nitrate  of  mercury  in  his  stomach !  1  have 
myself  lately  seen  a  Rectpcy  professing  to  afford  a  pre* 

f  This  would  occur,  if  in  making  the  Pilule  Ferri  Composite^ 
wiB  were  to  substitute  tho  Liquor  Potaans  for  the  Soda  Subc«r<' 
bonas. 

VOL.  I.  y 
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pftratton  similar  to  the  "  Blatk  Drop,"  and  which 
diteCted  a  mixture  ofa  Tincture  ofOpinm,  made  with 
rectified  spirit,  with  Nittic  Acid ;  in  this  cose,  it  may 
be  very  safely  inftrred  that  the  author  was  not  only 
^norant  of  the  chemical  habitudes  of  these  bodies, 
hut  that  he  never  performed  the  experiment  in  ques- 
tion, or  he  would  have  learnt  from  dire  experience, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  evolution  of  nitric 
ether,  the  contents  of  the  phial  will  explode  with  vio- 
lence, to  the  imminent  hazard  of  the  operator's  eye- 
sight. During  the  course  of  my  professional  practice 
I  have  witnessed  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  con- 
sumptive cases,  and  I  can  confidently  state  that  in  the 
treatment  of  H(emoptliy»s,  the  styptic  properties  of 
lAcetate  qf  lead  are  entirely  invalidated  by  combina- 
tion with  Alum,*  or  by  its  exhibition  being  accom- 
panied with  that  of  lite  acidulated  it\fusion  ofrotet,  or 
with  small  doses  of  su^jiAiife  o^fna£;Retia,'  and  yet,  I 
would  ask,  whether  this  pracice  is  not  usual  and  gene- 
ral? The  practitioner  however  cannot  be  too  often 
reminded  that  he  is  not  to  reject  a  remedy  whose  value 
has  been  ascertained  by  experience,  merely  because  it 
appears  to  be  uncbemical :  the  popular  and  certainly 
useful  pill,  consisting  of  calomel,  rhubarb  and  soap, 
may  be  adduced  as  an  example  of  this  kind.  Of  the 
Miitura  Ferri  Composita,  I  will  only  say  that  it  is  a 
most  valuable  combination ;  and  whether  it  be  the 

*  Tba  "  PharmacopiBia  Bateuw"  contains  a  Fonatila  for  a 
"  Tbictiin  Anti-phthisicA,  "  which  is  sUted  to  be  "  a  truly  good 
mediCHneiit  in  (how  cemmnptioH  which  proceed  from  alccn  of 
the  luags.    The  follmri^  ii  tlie  Rece^it— R.  Saccbi  Saterai 

|ii— SdMartisiJ— lafoiSptr.  Vioifti} Don  from  tweo^ 

to  forty  drops.  In  Ihi*  cue  aa  inwhiMe  Sniptiata  of  Lead  wut 
be  fanned,  vhi^  wiH  render  the  metKctne,  as  ftr  at  kast  ai  its 
Mturaine  effects  are  concerned,  completely  inert  I 
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product  of  aecident,  or  tiie  vesuk  of  piulosophical  in* 
dnction^  it  squally  deserves  a  distiiiguislied  place  in 
oor  list  of  tonic  Temcdiest  bat  k  cannot  be  denied 
tlittt  matny  of  our  eBteemed  acnrangements,  whicb  are  in 
i^parent  contradicsion  to  all  ihB  lirws  of  compositioii) 
owe  their  efficacy  to  the  operaliioii  of  affinittea  mltoge« 
tber  blind  and  fortuitous. 

It  baa  been  obaerved  tbat  the  practice  of  combining 
certain  vegetable  tonics  witb  linie*water,  although  very 
eonunon,  is  in  caaes  where  we  are  desirous  to  obtain 
tfamr  «flinwi^it^  effects^  of  very  'doubtful  propriety ;  for 
the  fact  is,  that  Tennm  forms  With  the  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths,  compounds  that  lire  not  soluble  ia 
WBlesr^*  and  which  are  therefore  probably  inefficacious. 
It  foxj  perh^>s  be  s^  that  such  aA  argument  caiuK>t 
avail)  because  if  the  astringent  natter  foe  even  intro- 
cfaioed  into  die  stomach  in  its  purest  fcnn,  it  will  im- 
Aedifttely  CMrm  an  insoluble  compound  on  its  contact 
with  getatimA  We  know  so  litxle  of  the  laws  of 
gastric  ekemistry,  thnU  it  is  difficult  to  learn  what 
diaoges  take  place  in  the  animal  laboratory ;  bat  it 
iMsdid  aeem  probable  that  the  powers  of  the  stomach 
rather  consist  in  decon^K>sing  the  ingesta  into  simple 


•**i 


*  This  imct  has  been  very  satisfastorily  proved  bj  the  failure 
ef  the  practical  attempts  which  were  made  by  Dr.  Macbride  of 
l>al9iin,  to  improve  the  art  of  tamiing  leather  by  the  use  of  I^me- 
dialer,  iialnid  of  phua  water,  which  he  conceived  would  oainct 
fte  vvtaes  of  Oak  Bark  mere  completely.  The  reader  who  is 
4esiKais  ef  a  more  4etaaled  account  of  this  plan  must  refer  to 
PhiL  Trank  Vol.  Ixxiii.  part  1,  Art.  8. 

f  We  trust  these  observations  will  not  create  any  alarm  in  the 
worthy  Citizen ;  he  may,  with  as  much  safety  as  pleasure,  con- 
tmoe  the  laudable  practice  of  regaling  iHmself  and  friends  wkh  a 
eap  of  strong  tea,  ia  spite  of  ^e  Turtle  soup  they  may  have 
taken,  sad  that  too  withont  the  least  danger  of  'converting  their 
stonadishito  tanaeries,  or  their  food  into  leather. 

y2 
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its  baise,  the  nitric  acid  is  accordingly  ditengaged,  and 
a  Sulphate  of  Potass  remains  in  the  retort ;  now,  para* 
doicical  as  it  may  appear,  if  nitric  acid  be  poured  upon 
the  Sulphate  of  Potass^  a  quantity  of  nitre  will  be  re-*' 
produced,  in  consequence  of  the  saturation  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  base,  in  such  a  proportion  as  to  enable  the 
ramaining  atoms  to  form  a  Bi-Sulphate  of  Potass.  In 
the  same  manner  the  Tartrate  of  Potass  (Soluble  Tar- 
tar) is,  contrary  to  the  usual  affinities,  decomposed  by 
all  sulh^acid  vegetables,  which  neutralize  a  portion  of 
the  bdse,  and  convert  the  salt  into  the  Bi^tartrate  of 
Potass  (Cream  of  Tartar).  The  same  effect  is  even 
produced  by  Carbonic  acid.* 

There  are  besides  certain  cases  wherein  Triple  Salts 
are  produced,  which  afford  apparent  exceptions  to  the 
usual  affinities  of  the  bodies  involved  in  the  combina- 
tion ;  we  have  a  very  good  illustration  of  this  truth  in 
the  ^iecomposition  of  the  Liquor  Ammonia:  Acetatis 
by  Magnesia ;  if  the  practitioner  refers  to  a  table  of 
affinities,  he  will  perceive  that  Acetic  acid  has  a  greater 
attraction  for  Ammonia  than  for  Magnesia  \  but  if 
upon  this  assurance  he  were  to  administer  these  bodies 
together,  he,  or  his  patient,  would  soon  discover  that 
ammonia  is  developed  with  considerable  pungency ; 
now  in  this  case  the  Magnesia  forms  a  triple  Acetate 
with  one  part  of  the  ammonia,  and  consequently  sets 
the  remainder  at  liberty. 

*  M.  Dive,  an  apothecary  of  Mont  de  Marson,  has  lately  an- 
nounced that  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  when  passed  through  a 
solution  of  Tartrate  of  Potass,  partly  decomposes  it;  and  he 
ascribes  to  the  same  agent  the  production  of  the  Bi-tartrate  in  the 
jnice  of  the  grape  during  its  fermentation  $  accordingly,  by  mix- 
ing neutral  tartrate  with  fermentable  materials,  we  shall  produce 
Cream  of  Tarter  in  the  fermented  liquor.  Journal  de  Pharm, 
Octob.  18S1.  p.  487. 
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A  popular  error  axisu 
chemical  incompMilHlity 
advisable  to  caution  the 
that  HO  in^Mtrtant  chmtg 
tare  t(f  solutiant^  umtei 
Tlus  boweT«r  occurs  oi 
pn>duc«d  »  uuolu];^; 
added  to  JJme  water,  b 
fenaed,  but  «■  its  prop 
watCT  to  diBSolve,  no  p 
solution  of  Nitrate  of 
turbed  by  the  addidon  01 
ing  Ammoniuret  is  a  sol 
iwverthdtiSB,  cownit  a 
tot  such  a  reason,  these 
On  the  other  hand,  the : 
are  not  necessarily  deM 
precipitate,  although  s« 
regarded  with  suapicion. 

\\\.-—The  Methods  directed  Jbr  the  preparation 
of  the  Ingredkitts  are  either  inadequate  to 
the  accomplithment  of  the  object,  or  they 
change  and  destroy  the  ejjicaetf  of  the  Sub- 
stances. 

The  observations  already  offered  upon  Formuta  40f 
will  sufficiently  explain  the  nature  of  the  various  enon 
comprehended  under  this  head :  so,  again,  if  the  vir^ 
tues  of  a  plant  reside  in  eaamttial  oils,  which  are  easily 
volatilized,  or  in  extractive  matter,  which  readily  be- 
comes oxidized,  Decoction  must  necessarily  destroy 
its  efficacy ;  a  striking  example  of  this  fact  is  presented 
us  in  the  history  of  the  Laurel  and  BtUer  Abnomdx 
the  poisonous  influence  of  the  essential  oii  and  distilled 
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vatef  of  ihMe  iragetabk  subaMMen  U  weU  knovn,  bui 
their  watery  extncis  une  perfectly  ianoeucMig.  A  atiU 
more  familiar  example  is  to  he  liEHtnd  un  the  omaa^  or 
ia  gallic,  whicli  hy  sinip^  oooiion  ia  d^upmd  of  all  its 
acrimonioua  qm^^liea.  On  the  other  hand,  an  emcar 
equally  injuriona  would  he  oeHunitlKl,  by  difeoting  a 
simple  inftiaion  of  a  Tegetable,  whose  mcdieiaal  pro* 
perties  depended  upon  vesino^mucilaginoua  principles 
Orfila  found  that  aa  extiact  of  Hemlock,  prepared  by 
boiling  the  dried  powder  in  watcv  and  CYaporaliiig 
the  decoction,  was  oitirely  deatitute  pf  acliTity.    $be 

An  instance  of  the  baneful  effects  which  may  arise 
from  an  erroneous  method  of  pnqMuration  happened 
some  time  ago  to  fall  under  my  immediate  notice  and 
care ;  it  was  in  preparing  an  infusion  of  the  root  of 
the  Veratrum  with  Opium^  as  directed  by  Mr.  James 
Moore,  when  the  dispenser  igporaatly  substituted  a 
spirituous  for  a  vinous  menstruum. 

A  Teiy  common  error  may  he  here  noticed,  which  i^ 
that  of  prescribing  a  subslaaoe  in  such  a  form,  aa  not 
to  be  aeted  upon  with  any  effect  by  the  solvent ;  aa  an 
example  it  may  be  stated,  that  in  preparing  an  infosioo 
of  Juniper  Berries^  unless  pains  be  taken  by  strong 
eontusion  to  break  the  seed,  it  will  contain  hut  littJa 
power  as  a  medicine. 

The  unbruised  seeds  of  Mustard  were  commended 
by  Dr.  Mead,  *  in  Ascites,  and  by  Bergiu^  in  Inter* 
mittents ;  Dr.  CuUen,  however,  has  very  properly  ob- 
served that  the  seeds  given  in  the  above  manner  are 

*  la  one  remarkable  case  related  by  this  Phystciao,  the  opeca- 
tion  of  the  anbrujsed  mustard-seed  is  stated  to  have  been  pro- 
moted by  combiAing  it  with  a  decoction  of  BroQm-$o§9,  Query, 
Was  not  the  adjuact  in  this  esse  the  only  eAfioat  rwl  of  the 
PBiaedy? 
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never  broken  down  or 

pass  away  entire  by  stot 

sioH  any  beneficial  resul 
It  is  unnecessary  to 

the  numerous  errors  int 

Toidably  &1I,  who  pres] 

vithout  a  knowledge  ol 

different  Bubetances  wl> 

erery  apothecary  would 

wbere  the  ingredients  c 

together  in  the  dark,  oi 

other,  as  to  constitute  a 

mass. 

•■  ObitalMt  sliis  aliud 

Frigiilk  pugubuit  calidit,  humentia  siccis, 

MolHa  cum  durit,  siae  pondere,  lubentia  pondua." 

Ovid  Metamorfk,  lib.  I.  I 

The  Dobeb  of  MeoiciHAi^  Subbtam 
afic  with  respect  to  each,  and  can  therel 
learnt  from  experience^  the  young  and  i 
tioner,  howcYer,  is  too  often  betrayed  in 
of  supposing  that  the  powers  of  a  remed 
crease  in  an  equal  ratio  with  its  dose,  Hih^.^-  m.^ 

nOBE  ALONE  VERY   OFTEN  DBTEHH1KB8  ITB  BPtSCIF 

ACTION.  "  Medicines y"  says  LinnKus,  "  differ  Jro 
poisons,  not  in  their  nature,  but  in  their  doie^'  whi< 
is  but  a  paraphrase  of  the  well  known  aphorism 
Pliny,  "  Ubi-ctTus,  ibi  virtus,"  *-^o  that  food,  f 


'  iTSS  employed  by  the  shcicdU 
aJgoiry  both  a  p«i*on  and  a  meiKcfnc)  in  the  former  of  these  i 
ceptations  it  b  used  by  Virgil  in  the  followiog  passage. 

**  PicM  equum  doniilor,  queni  capta  cupidioe  conjuox 
Aurea  percmmm  virga,  vmsumque  *Bi<aNi», 
Fecit  avan  Circe,  sparsilqae  coloribus-alas." 

sEneU.  Lib.  Tit. 
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-mediee,  and  poisons,  may  be  said  to  branch  into  eech 
other  by  indafinabU  gradations ; — five  grains  of  Gun' 
pior  act  as  a  mild  sedative  and  alight  di^horeUc,  but 
twenty  grains  induce  nausea,  and  act  as  a.  stimulant ; 
so  again,  OpitUHf  in  too  large  doses,  instead  of  pro- 
moting, prevents  sleep,  and  rather  stimulates  the  bowels 
than  acta  as  a  narcotic.  Two  ounces  of  any  neutrd 
salt  are  iq>t  to  be  emetic,  ohe  onnce  even  of  Alum  to 
be  cathartic,  and  two  drachma  to  be  refrigerant;  in 
lUte  manner  the  preparations  otAntimoHy  either  vomit, 
pu^e,  or  sweat,  according  to  the  quantity  exhibited. 

Would  it  not  appear  that  powerful  doses  rather 
produce  a  local  than  general  effect  f  Experience 
seems  to  prove  in  this  reelect,  that  the  effi^t  of  an 
internal  appUcation  is  similar  to  that  of  an  external 
impression ;  if  violent,  it  a^cts  the  part  only  to  which 
it  is  ^iplied,  as  pinching  does  that  of  the  skin,  whereas 
tiliUation,  which  may  be  said  to  di^r  only  &om  the 
former  in  degree,  acts  upon  the  whole  system,  and  oc- 
casions itching  and  laughter,  and  if  long  continued, 
wei^esB,  sickness,  vomiting,  and  convulsions ;  in  like 
manner  Digitalis,  if  given  in  large  doses,  acts  imme- 
diately upon  the  stomach  or  bowels,  becoming  emetic 
and  cathartic,  but  in  smaller  proportions  it  produces 
a  Genbbai.  eSect,  increasing  all  the  excretions,  esp^ 
eially  that  of  urine ;  ao,  again,  large  doses  of  the  Mer- 
ewrial  Pill  ad  upon  the  bowels,  and  are  eliminated 
from  the  body,  whereas  the  same  remedy  in  small  doses 
a£fects  the  system  generally,  and  excites  a  universal 

Id  the  latter  sense  il  is  used  by  Piautus— 

*'  Quia  sorbilione  faciam  ego  te  hodie  raca 
Item,  nt  Medea  Peliam  concoxit  senem, 
Quem  medicamenlis,  et  suis  vehknis  dtcitur 
-  Pecisse  runus  es  mdc  adoleKcntalmn 
Item  ego  le  hciam."  _ 
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ioftiMBce.  I  am  well 
ika  iote  of  r  nMdian 
is  Bsaally  auppoaed  to 
mmJ  iMtfAcf  I  IB  one  d> 
onf  iw/Moife.  Hen 
flfic5oy  of  many  mine 
which  impart  actinty 
iaeH,  wlun  tbey  beo 
comtoiattoB ;  and  bei 
■ftsroftM  medicinea^ 
b«-B8Wgned  for  it.  \ 
npi^  e£  the  very  difl 
Ihe  nme  Bobstencc  ca 
ApefatioB  of  Common 
John  Pringle  has  ihe 
saaally  take  with  our 
BoAening  and  resolTin 
wbioeaa  in  larger  qua 
Bid>atance»  from  putn 
taken,  instead  of  proc 

It  is  moreover  proU 
■nbatancea,  are  mora 
kung  sptem  when  pr 
when  filled  in  mora 
■pMt  this  principle  thi 
■eldom,  does  not  &tb 
«k  thorter  interrals,  i 
good  condition  of  cool 
piMsing  the  principle  i 
the  action  of  alteratm 
may  be  more  effectual 
ment ;  that  is,  iy  exki 
vals. 

The  operation  pf  nadiciqca  'a  influeacad  by  certi 
general  circumstances,  which  ahoi^  b*.  alao  kept 
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■liiid  vhen  we  itppoitMm  their  dose ;  e.  g.  Amo—Skx- 
w-Tjimpbbaiibiit — Stbbnqtb  op  tub  Patibnt^ 

HaBII— DXEI— PbOPBSUOS— ClIMATE— DOBATIOIt 
OP  TSB  DtlBAtB— StATB  OP  TUB  StOMACH — IdIO- 

sTKCRAaT— «wl  The  tabiablb  Activity  op  tur 
Hbdioikai.  Stfbstahcb. 

Women  generally  require  smaller  dose*  titan  men. 
Habit,  or  tbe  protracted  use  of  a  medicine,  generaUy 
tjimininhM  its  powcf,  although  certain  cathartics  appear 
lo  oSer  en  «xc^on,  for  when  long  continued,  their 
actinty  is  proporUonally  increaeed,  aa  is  wtH  known  to 
tmrj  poBOQ  who  b  fiuniliar  with  the  operation  of  the 
Cheltenham  watera.  Dr.  Lamb  has  also  stated  with 
regard  to  the  operation  of  Lead,  <'  that  the  constitutira 
so  far  from  being  reconciled  to  it  by  habit,  ia  rendered 
more  and  more  sensible  to  its  irritation  by  continuance. 
Emetics  also  frequently  become  ro»e  powerAil  by  re- 
petition ;  CuUen  inf(»rms  us  that  he  knew  a  person  so 
accustomed  to  excite  vomiting  in  himself  that  the  one 
twentieth  part  of  a  grun  of  tartarixed  antimony  waa 
sufficient  to  excite  a  convulsive  ac^on  of  the  stomach  t 
in  some  eases  such  an  effect  may  perhaps  be  reterred  to 
the  <^ratiiMt  of  the  mind ;  for  afW  the  frequent  use 
of  an  enetic,  the  mere  sight  of  it,  or  even  conversation 
relative  lo  it,  has  been  found  sufficient  to  excite  nausea. 

In  appordoning  the  dose  of  a  very  active  medicine. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  determine  the  relative 
degrees  of  povref  between  the  system  and  the  remedy, 
and  to  know  to  what  extent  the  hutn*  is  likely  to  be 
carried,  consonantly  with  the  powers  <^  life  to  resist  it; 
thus,  aAer  a  patient  has  been  exhausted  by  protracted 
and  severe  sufiering  and  watching,  a  dose,  different  to 
one  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  is  requisite. 
The  importance  of  this  precept  is  impressed  upon  my 
mind  from  having  witnessed,  in  the  course  of  my  prac- 
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ich  operation  was,  that  the  patient  was  incapable  of 
shing  in  water  at  a  temperature  that  was  quite  harm- 
a  to  erery  duly  vitalized  part,  without  saf^ring  from 
ligation  and  sloughs. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  ofDosE,  it  may  be  neces- 
y  to  observe,  that  there  are  many  remedies  that  do 
I  act  with  greater  violence  in  a  lai^  dose  than  in 
3  comparatively  small ;  Ipecacuariy  for  instance,  is 
re  certain  in  its  operation,  but  not  more  violent, 
en  given  in  a  large  quantity ;  the  same  may  be  said 
Aloes,  and  several  other  medicines. 
Fhe  Variable  Activity  of  a  MEniciNe  should 
a  be  appreciated,  and  perhaps  the  pracutioner  would 

cautiously  if  he  were  to  reduce  the  dose,  should  it 
a  very  considerable  one,  whenever  a  fresh  parcel  of 
i  medicine  is  commenced,  especially  of  the  powders 
active  vegetables  liable  to  deterioration  from  being 
M,  as  those  of  Digitalis,  &c. 

The  Time  op  the  Dat  at  which  remedies  should 
administered  deserves  likewise  some  attention.  Eva- 
jting  Medicines  ought  to  be  exhibited  late  at  night 
early  in  the  morning.  It  vrould  seem  that  during 
ap  the  bowels  are  not  so  irritable,  and  consequently 
L  so  easily  acted  upon,  which  allows  time  for  the  full 
ution  of  the  substance ;  the  same  observation  applies 
Alterati-ce  and  other  medicines  which  are  liable  to 
Per  from  a  vexatious  irritability  of  the  bowels ;  it  is 

this  account  eligible  to  exhibit  Guaiacum,  Pilulas 
fdrargi/ri,  Sec.  when  they  are  not  intended  to  purge, 
jed  time.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  efiects  of 
;medy  are  likely  to  be  lost  by  perspiration,  as  is  the 
e  with  Diuretics,  many  of  which  are  by  external 
t  changed  into  Diaphoretics,  it  may  become  a  ques- 
t  with  the  judicious  practitioner  whether  he  cannot 
>ct  some  more  favourable  period  for  their  exhibition. 
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In  ferers  it  is  of  impo 
the  quiet  Rnd  comfort 
therdbre,  in  hia  valuel 
judiciously  observes  tin 
biuon  of  putative  med 
their  e^cts  may  be  ezpi 

In  some  cases  the  tu 
must  be  reguUt«d  by  I 
in  fevers,  a  dose  of  opiv 
of  the  body,  augment  tl 
sion  tranquility  and  slee] 
of  the  body  at  the  time 
reason  Dr.  Currie  advif 
dose  of  Opium  in  Typ 
about  one  or  two  o'cio 
heat  is  subsiding,  and  n 
administered  for  the  cu 
rexia  should  be  given  in 
leave*  a  tendency  to  sle 
useftil  to  promote.  Rt 
torbed  will  probably  bi 
after  sleep ;  the  old  cu 
morning  ,^»fiiig,  is  not  i 
practitioners  have  beoi 
should  be  always  ^vet 
ended,  for  during  tbe  p 
emunctories  of  the  skin 

Ths  Intebtals  bi 
reflated  by  the  nature 
objects  which  it  is  inten 
desirable  or  not  that  th< 
efiecu  of  the  preceding 
fear  of  a  reaction  or  < 
efiect  of  one  dose  has  su 
peated ;  tlius  the  efiecU 
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ifniAonlauid  Kther,  are  very  evanescent,  dteyvltoAld 
refere  be  repeated  at  short  interralB ;  the  same  may 
said  of  ZHaphoreties,  especially  the  lenient  onesi 
oaght  not  to  allow  the  period  between  the  doaes  (o 
lo  renate  bb  to  oocaaion  any  striking  abatement  iA 
impresaon :  so  C^ium,  where  iu  primary  and 
Bttlant  <^>eration  ia  required,  as  in  diseases  of  de- 
fy, such  as  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type,  shoidd  be 
an  in  snail  doses  at  diort  intervals,  so  that  it  amy 
indie  and  anstain  a  unifbnn  and  regular  suts  of 
iCement :  but  where  the  object  is  to  mitigate  pain, 
:y  irritation,  and  produce  sleep,  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
ited in.  iiill  doses,  at  distant  intdrak.  There  is  a 
ition  ako  which  it  is  rtsrj  necessary  to  impress  apon 

practitioner,  respecting  the  power  which  some  me- 
ines  possess  of  aocummhtimg*  in  the  Bystem;  this  is 
mious  with  regard  to  Lead  and  Mercury,  and  pn>- 
ily  with  the  pivparations  of  Arsenic,  and  some  other 
fedlic  compounds.    Dr.  Witb«ing  has  observed  that 

repetition  of  small  doses  of  Digitalis,  at  short  in- 
rals,  till  it  produces  a  senuble  eflect,  is  an  unsafe 
ctice^  si)iG«  a  dangerous  accumulation  will  fre- 
Mtly  take  plaoa  before  any  signals  of  forbearance 
sent  themselves.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
iibitity  of  mercuiiid  accumolation,  and  its  deve- 
enest  at  a  remote  period. 

B^  lite  MM  of  tbis  wori  I  wish  to  ke  diatmctlj  uBdersleod  u 
rosing  onlj  certain  i^eeU,  without  anj  r^ud  to  the  causes 
:  lUT  produce  them.  The  phenoniena  of  Jleetmtdatieti  ram; 
IMB6  ocCHioat  depead  apon  the  riMolntel  j  increncd  qMntitf 
Jk  substaace  ia  the  body,  as  in  the  instance  of  mercurial  ac> 
I,  irtiHe  in  odiere  they  nm  perhaps  arise  from  the  system  he- 
iof  man  aad  aum  seaMMe  to  its  ttimulns.  The  history  «f 
MHM  would  aBbrd  lome  interesting  illustntions  of  these  views, 

in  another  work  (Medical  Juruprudence,  Vol.  8,  p.  14^, 
ue  yropMfld  a  newsoMivirioa  of  taoe  bodieS)  uoder  me  title 
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Constitutional 
CRA81EB,  will  someti 
mildest  medicine  poiw 
bills,  "  qui  cutnfatutt 
lum  ingestit^  vis  mii 
nico."  I  have  seen 
applicaUon  of  a  bliste 
less  severe  than  thos 
Artenic,  attend  the  i 
of  Senna  I  In  some 
known  to  produce  a 
George  Baker  that  h 
though  the  patients 
teeth  loosennl,  nor  t1 
peculiar  susceptibilit] 
eSects  of  particular  p 
ray  relates  that  unplei 
rtenced  hy  merely  kee[ 
hand,  or  on  the  bosc 
persona  in  whom  the 
duccB  a  most  distress 
forms  ua,  that  he  on< 
take  Powdered  K\mh\ 
florence  almost  immed 
and  yet  she  could  tak« 
perfect  impunity.  Tl 
singular  and  incredibl 
able  testimony  could  s 
ence.  Schenkius  rela 
law  of  astringents  and 
Donatus  tella  us  of  a 
&ce  broke  out  in  spots 
ever  he  eat  an  egg. 

The  late  Pope  Pius 
musk,  that  on  one  occ 
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al  of  the  compBny  having  been  scented  with  tlut 
rfume,  his  holiness  was  obliged  to  diamies  the  patty 
nost  immedtaiely.  *  Education,  and  early  habits 
rtainly  establish  very  extraordinary  peculiarities  in 
Serent  countries  with  respect  to  various  objects  of 
St  and  luxury  :  what  shall  we  say  of  the  refinement 
the  Ancients  who  regarded  the  flavour  of  the  Citron 
th  disgust,  while  the  odour  of  putrid  fieh  was  deem- 
by  them  BO  exquisite,  that  they  carried  it  about  in 
skets  of  onyx  as  a  iavourite  perfhrae !  Custom  makes 
e  Greenlonder  relish  his  train  oil ;  and  Dr.  Heberden 
lis  us,  that  there  is  a  town  in  North  America,  where 
e  apring'Water  is  brackish,  and  that,  when  the  inha- 
tants  visit  any  other  province,  they  choose  to  put  salt 
to  their  tea  or  punch,:  in  order,  as  they  say,  *'  to  make 
taste  as  it  should  do.^^  f. 

Clihate.  Several  observations  liaVcL  already  been 
rered  upon  the  influence  of  Climate  in  aiTecting  the 
tivity  of  our  remedies.^  With  regard  to  its  relations 
Dose,  I  have  only  one  remark  to  make  to  the  Eng- 
h  practitioner,  and  that  by  the  way  of  caution,  that 
will  not  allow  his  own  previous  experience  in  hot 
imates,  or  the  persuasions  of  other  tropical  practi- 
iners,  to  induce  him  to  administer  such  doses  of 
ercury,  in  England,  as  moy  have  been  found  sala- 
ry in  India,  or  in  other  Colonies  of  similar  tempe- 
ture. 

The  popular  scheme  of  GaubiuB  for  graduating  the 
«e8  of  medicine  to  difierent  ages,  which  was  pub- 
hed  in  several  of  the  former  editions  of  this  work,  is 

■  "  Diarj  of  on  lavalid." 
t  Med.  TraoMct.  Vol.  1,  p.  S. 
t&ee  HistOTical  lalroduclion. 
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r   THB  Pabticdl&r  Form*  of  REHEDisf,  aitd 

fHE  GEXBRAL  PKINClPLBt  VVOS  WHICH  THEIR 
CONSTRUCTION  AND  ADHINUTRATION  ARE  TO  BR 
BEGDI.ATEB. 

SOLID  FORMS. 

PULVERES.    Powders. 

The  form  of  powder  i§  in  zaaay  cases  the  moat  effi- 
nt  aitd  eligible  mode  ia  which  a  medicinal  substanca 
I  be  exhibited,  more  especially  under  the  following 
cumstances. 

1,     Simple  Powders. 
1.    Whenever  a  remedy  requires  the  combination  of 
,  or  most  of  iu  principles,  to  ensure  its  fidl  effects, 
Bark,  Ipeeacuattf  Jaiap,  S(c. 

%.  Where  medicinal  bodies  are  insoluble,  and  indi^ 
led  to  undergo  those  essential  chahges,  tn  traniitUf 
lich  render  them  operative ;  for  it  most  be  remem- 
rsd  that  by  minute  division,  every  particle  is  presented 
the  stomach  in  a  state  of  activity,  being  more  imme- 
itely  exposed  to  the  solvent  or  decomposing  powers 
that  organ. 

3.  Where  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  substance 
luch  as  to  occasion  irritation  *  of  the  stomach,  as  the 
IpMurefum  Antimoirii,  or  in  external  applications  to 
Mlitce  an  improper  effect  apon  the  skin,  as  Bydrar- 
ri  nitrieo-oxydum. 

<  Oanpbor,  aaleai  il  be  pramtod  to  the  atoaneh  in  »  rtste  of 
utK  immott,  u  VtMa  to  otcauoa  beat  aad  ■MMMnfii  in  that 
W.    Fothci]^'>  Med.  Obs^rv.  vol.  i.  p.  U«. 
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The  degK 
be  reduced 
uUpost  effici 
Impalpable  i 
some  bodies, 
to  certain  ar 
essential  pai 
chemically  < 
instance,  fbu 
much  larger 
coarsely  pov 
geper&l  nile 
operation  oj 
not  easily  s 
ingredients 
ture;  whilst 
the  virtues 
stituent,  a  v 
or  extractiv 


Thedisin 
and  extende 
the  pharma 
alque  facili 
verisatio." 
as  myrrA,  . 
rating  them 
resins,  as  as. 
a  few  drop^ 
the  Pharmai 
clean  white 
Aloes,  to  fi 
the  particle 
from  run  nil 
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aronifttic.    The  old  combination  of  Puhit  ffehetii 

coiuisted  <£  alum  and  dragon*H  blood,  and  there  can 

be  no  doubt  but  that  the  eflect  of  this  latter  ingredient, 

which  has  been  oft^i  ridiculed,  vas  to  retard  (be  eohir 

tion  of  alum  in  the  Uomach^  in  consequence  of  which 

the  preparation  was  lil 

ence,  and  could  there 

doaea ;    the  Eklinburgl 

Kino  in  their  I'uhit  A 

have  the  same  effect  in 

alum. 

In  rubbing  together  < 
aary  to  remember  that 
which  in  the  dry  statt 
by  triture  with  each  o 

cumstances,  they  are  suaceptible  of  mutual  decompor 
siticin.  This  change  is  efiected  by  the  action  of  water, 
derived  from  tbe  following  flources. 

1.  From  the  water  of  cry  ttaUiiation.  This  always 
operates  when  the  prc^rtion  contained  in  the  original 
indgredients  is  greater  than  that  which  the  products 
can  dispose  of;  that  is  to  say,  whenever  the  capacity 
of  the  new  compound  for  water  ia  leas  than  that  of  the 
original  ingredients.  By  previously  driving  off  this 
water  by  heat,  we  shall  of  coune  avoid  such  a  aoorce 
of  solution,  and  no  liquefaction  can  ensue.  Ilins,  if 
recently  bamt  quicklime  be  triturated  with  calomel, 
the  resulting  mixture  will  be  white,  shewing  that  no 
decomposition  can  have  arisen,  but  add  a  few  drops  of 
vrater,  and  it  instantiy  assumes  a  dark  aqiecu  If 
ert/ttaUixed  sulphate  of  copper  be  triturated  with  Acer 
tate  of  lead,  the  resulting  mixture  will  assume  a  fine 
green  colour,  bat  if  the  sulphate  of  copper  be  previr 
ously  heated,  and  its  water  of  crystallisation  driven  off, 
no  change  of  colour  will  be  produced  :  if,  for  Acetate 
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>,  and  tlM  Bu]fihB«« 
>btun  B  KMiU  of  s 
if  copper  be  anht/' 
la,  becoiaiag  how< 
tr,  on,  the  addition 
«r  addition  of  this 
tanoes  viD  be  reit« 
^heraical  decompo* 
of  copper  rendted ; ' 
Mu^,  and  bltK  by 
Cuprum  Ammoma* 
>r  the  ingredients} 
iremri;  mtmt,  end 
Certain  resinout 
id  by  triture  vhh 
1  and  alkali  form  a 
■  of  crystaUiuition, 
n. 

atmoipbere.  The 
:t  upon  these  occa* 
d  absorbed  by  one 
ceUte  of  lead  and 
^ther,  no  change 
alum  be  pnevioHely 
[ihere,  these  bodies 

nnical  knowledge^ 
It  ridiculous  blun* 
ttely  came  to  my 
relief  of  cardialgia 
pepsia ;  it  directed 
ootattf  in  the  form 
lyeician,  upon  this 
ridicule  of  the  di»< 
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penser,  wlio  soon  diKOvered  that  the  ingreilienta  in  hi 
mortar  dissolved  iato  liquid. , 

During  the  exhibition  of  povders  coatsining  inso 
luble  matter,  it  is  always  in^rtaat  to  muntain  a  regu 
larity  in  the  alvine  excretions,  or  an  accumulation  ma; 
take  place  attended  with  very  distreauDg  symptoms 
Dr.  Fothi^iU  relates  a  case  of  this  kind  which  sue 
ceeded  the  use  of  powdered  bark ;  and  Mr.  E.  Brand 
has  communicated  a  similar  instance  of  mecbanica 
obstruction,  prodaced  by  the  habitual  use  of  magnesit 
I  could  also  add,  if  it  were  necessary,  some  stnkinj 
&cts  of  a  similar  tendency,  which  occurred  from  eatin, 
bread  that  had  been  adultemted  with  pulveriaedyei 
tpar.  The  precaution  seems  more  particularly  neces 
sary  in  the  case  of  children,  whose  bowels  are  very  ioi 
patient  of  extraneous  and  insoluble  contrats.*  Th 
dose  <^  a  powder  ought  not  to  exceed  3j ;  and,  whei 
takm,  should  be  difiused  in  water,  wine,  or  any  othe 
convenient  liquid ;  resinous  and  metallic  powders  re 
quire  a  thick  and  consistent  vehicle,  as  syrup  or  hone; 
since  they  subside  fiom  those  «^ch  are  more  fiuid,, 

PILULJE.    Pilh. 

These  are  masses  of  a  consistence  -sufficient  to  pre 

serve  the  globular  form,  and  yet  not  so  hard  astob 

of  too  difficult  solution  in  the  stomach.     The  subjec 

*  It  is  perhaps  not  generallj  known,  that  the  sugared  plumt 
sold  to  children  consist  very  frequently  of  Plaister  of  Paris ;  th 
inlroductioD  of  sach  a  suhstance  into  the  intestines  msj  ofte 
prove  s  source  of  mischief.  I  also  anderstand,  tkat  it  is  no  at 
commoo  fraud  to  adolterate  biscails  with  the  SMne  snbsUoce. 
confim  I  felt  ,a  great  incluift^oii  to  oppoie  the  pnctiee,  laid 
Bi^gested,  of  improving  bad  flour  b;  tbe  addition  of  Magnesia 
1  t^bject  to  the  introduction  of  anj  foreign  and  insoluble  sut 
slancc  into  our  daily  bread,  and  1  am  satisfied  that  tbc  result  c 
medical  cxpericDcc  will  hdcUoo  each  an  objecliuo. 
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9  of  inquiry, 
le  practitioner 
TonD  of  pill  is 
!  not  suitable, 
tbe  most  effi- 


medies  which 

and  S,  Those 
gradaally,  as 

are  too  easily 
Gamboge,Su:. 
act  QDlil  thej' 

habitual  co^ 
icific  gravities 
luspension  in 
'  also  be  ezhi- 

first  depriTed 
nils  composed 
'  dry. 

>9e  which  ope-' 
eliquesc^.  -  3^ 
e  a  very  large 
em  a  suitable 
ances  that  are 
ited  in  a  solid 
ed,  as  certain 

>le  with  each 

ills,  unless  in- 
r  inconsistent, 
rerful  to  over* 
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II.  ThEIH  FoBMlTION  into  MASSEt, 

This  IB  a  fiubject  of  iar  greater  importance  tbaa 
usually  anigned  to  it,  as  will  be  more  fully  e^iUin 
in  the  sequel. 

1.  Many  aube 
formed  into  pil 
gum  resins,  bee 
or  by  the  additii 
potassas.  Some 
and  prodnoe,  wi 
ter,  soft  and  ap 
Composite,  of  o 
example  of  this 
the  mutual  reai 
flimple  triture. 
another  instanci 
being  triturated 
■o  that  the  adc 
PharmacoptEia, : 

S.  Many  subs 
ble,  that  the  atj 
active  ingredieni 
convenience  of 
very  tittle  skill  a 
tion  of  such  a  su 
ekameal  intenlio 
that  the  medicim 
controlled,  modij 
which  it  is  fort 
element  of  a.  pil 

divisicMi,  a.  gummy  or  resinous  constituent  may  b 
usefully  selected  ;  under  the  history  of  Aloee,  I  hai 
alluded  to  a  popular  pill,  known  by  the  name  of  th 
dinneT-piUf  in  which  case  the  masticke  divides   th 
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daat  Mr.  Marahall^  in  connequence  of  the  attempt 
ELiz.  Fenniog  to  poison  the  family  of  Mr.  Turner 
Cbnncery-lane  by  araenic,  which  she  providentiE 
admiiuBtered  in  a  heavy  yeast  dumpling.  Soap  is  t 
frequently  used  for  the  fonnation  of  pill-masses,  ani 
b  an  excellent  constituent  for  subaunces  likely  to 
ii^ured  by  meeting  with  an  acid  in  the  primte  m 
many  resinous  bodies  may  also  be  reduced  to  a  pro 
consistence  by  so^,  althou^  in  prescribing  it,itsle\ 
should  be  attended  to,  or  otberwiie  the  pills  will 
too  bulky  ;  in  general  it  will  combine  with  an  eq 
portion  of  any  resinous  powder,  as  Rhubarb^  Jat 
Sfc. ;  it  is  of  course  ineligible  where  the  substan 
tie  decomposed  by  alkalies,  as  Tartaraed  Antimon 
this  laiit  precaution  will  also  apply  to  aromatic  c 
feetiott  as  a  vehicle,  on  account  of  the  carbonate 
lime  contmned  in  it.  The  Conierve  o/Rosea  has 
advantage  of  retaining  its  consistency  much  loo 
than  mucilage,  but  as  it  contains  an  uncombined  ai 
it  is  frequently  inadmiasible ;  it  could  not  for  inata 
be  with  propriety  employed  with  the  precipitated  e 
phuKt  of  antimony.  Pills  made  with  mucilage, 
apt  to  crumble  when  they  are  rolled  out ;  this  is 
case  with  the  Pilutte  ffj/drargyri  tub-muriatit ;  sc 
extract  therefore  would  be  a  more  convenient  consLJ 
ent ;  in  this  particular  case,  however,  the  addition  i 
few  drops  of  spirit  would  supersede  the  necessity  oft 
constituent.  Castor  oil,  in  some  cases,  especially  v 
some  of  the  harder  pui^itive  extracts^  will  inqiart 
eligible  consistence. 

.  Crumb  of  bread  furnishes  a  convenient  vehicle 
those  salu  which  are  ponderous,  active  in  very  sn 
doses,  or  which  are  liable  to  be  decomposed  by  ot 
vehicles ;  but  an  objection  is  attached  even  to  t' 
fur  it  is  liable  to  become  so  dry  and  hard'when  k( 
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to  be  injured  by  long  exposure  to  the  air ;  thus  in  t1 
foroution  of  PUuUe  ffydrargyri  submuriatit  cm 
potileBf  the  compound  is  rendered  less  actiTe  by  u 
loi^  continued  triture.    See  Puheres. 

4.  In  dividing  pill-masBes,  it  is  usual  to  add  to  thei 
and  envelope  them  i%  magnesia 
present,  I  have  satisfied  myself  b 
muriate  ofmagneita  is  formed  uni 
c«s,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  partial 
the  sur&ce  of  the  pill  exhibits  a  g 
powder  of  liquorice,  *  or  orrice 
under  such  circumstances  be  mi 
ferred.  In  G^many,  the  powdei 
generally  used.  Formerly,  the  pi 
gold  leaf,  which  protected  it  iirom 
stcHDacb,  and  frequently  rendered 

It  has  been  observed  that  man 
directed  in  our  Pharmacopceias,  are  liable  to  becon 
so  hard  t  and  dry  by  being  k^>t,  that  they  are  unfit  H 

*  There  is  one  circunutuice  which  sometimes  readers  t] 
powder  of  liquorice  obJectioDsble  upon  such  occo^onst  it 
liable  to  irritate  the  fauces  sad  occasion  enu^agt  for  thisrtasi 
I  always  avoid  its  use  in  ewes  of  potinODary  irritatioa. 

t  Some  extracts  become  so  hard,  (hat  in  the  state  of  pill  tbi 
pa«  onchaiiged ;  this  ha*  occurred  to  me  with  the  aetrmet  tfloi 
wiod.  Astringent  vi^table  matldr,  in  combination  with  iroi 
is  frequeotlj  characterised  bj  a  hardness  that  is  not  exceeded  1 
ebon;,  and  which  b  perfectlj  insoluble;  the  action  of  iron  npo 
the  pettIs  of  the  red  rose  funushes  a  verj  striking  instance  of  th 
lacti  if  the  petab  be  beaten  in  an  iron  mortar,  for  some  honr 
they  ultimately  become  converted  into  a  paste  of  aa  iataad 
hlackhuei  which,  wbea  rolled  into  beMbsnd  dried,  istasceptibl 
of  a  most  beautiful  polish,  stiU  rdaiiii^  the  firagniKe  of  tiu  nw 
I  have  seen  a  necklace  of  this  descriptiont  indeed  these  heul 
form  an  article  of  eztaoatve  ccmmarce  with  the  Turiu,  and  ar 
knported  into  Europe,  throu^  Attstria,  nndH  dte  osme  of  ila* 
Beaii  or  R»te  PfrU, 
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At  divinon  for  which  Uuy  were  originally  int«id«d ; 
deed  Dr.  Powel  conuden  it  doubtfiil  whether  cIm 
'eater  number  of  articles  had  not  better  be  kept  in 
iwder,  and  their  applicaUon  to  the  fonnation  of  pilla 
ft  to  extMnporaneoue  direction ;  tbe  necessity  of  thii 
&rther  apparent,  when  we  learn  that  it  is  a  common 
ractice  for  the  dispenser  to  soften  these  maasea  by  the 
iplication  of  a  hot  spatula,  or  pestle,  which  sometinin 
irboniaes,  and  frequently  decompoBes  them. 

tEBCRIPTIOV. 

>ns,  it  is  necessary  to 
intity  of  active  roal»- 
to  contain,  and  since 
can  rarely  be  exactly 
be  whole  mass,  into  a 
ier  than  deHning  the 

gredient  is  v^table 
grains  in  weight,  but 
Dse  it  are  metallic  and 
renience  weigh  biz  or 


or  Losenget. 

cts  rather  of  confec- 
London  and  Dublin 

to  notice  them ;  the 
;Ter,  contains  several 

and  as  the  form  of 
ions   and    efGcacious 

remedies,  the  theory 
notice  in  the  present 
1  cases  where  it  is  an 
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object  that  Uie  remedy  should  pass  gradually  into  the 
stomachy  in  order  to  act  as  powerfiilly  as  possible  upon 
the  fharynx  and  top  of  the  trachea,  as  in  certain  de- 
mulcents or  astringents;  for  instance^  Nitre,  when 
intended  to  operate  in  relaxed  or  inflamed  states  of  the 
tonsils,  is  best  applied  in  this  manner ;  so  is  Sulphate 
of  Zinc  in  chronic  coughs,  attended  with  inordinate 
secretion.  In  order  to  retard  as  long  as  possible  the 
solution  of  the  lozenge  in  the  mouth,  it  ought  to  be 
composed  of  several  demulcent  substances,  such  as 
farinaceous  matter,  sugar,  gum,  and  isinglass;  for  such 
a  mixture  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  better 
than  any  one  of  these  articles  taken  by  itself;  thus  the 
farinaceous  matter  will  prevent  the  sugar  and  the  gum 
from  being  too  soon  dissolved ;  th6  viscidity  of  the 
sugar  and  gum  will  prevent  the  faiinaceous  matter 
from  being  swallowed  so  soon  as  it  would  otherwise  be ; 
and  the  isinglass  will  give  a  softness  to  the  whole, 
and  thus  prevent  any  sharp  points  from  stimulating 
the  membrane. 
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SUPPOSITORIA.    Suppositories. 


This  form  of  preparation  is  very  ancient,  and  al- 
though it  has  of  late  years  fallen  into  disuse,  it  aiTords 
an  efficacious  mode  of  administering  many  poweriid 
remedies,  and  in  some  instances  of  producing  efl^ts 
which  the  same  medicine  would  not  command  if  given 
in  any  other  form :  besides  which,  it  is  found  that  after 
the  stomach  by  long  use  has  lost  its  susceptibility  to 
the  action  of  medicine,  such  a  substance  will  operate 
with  fresh  and  unabated  force  if  applied  to  the  rectum. 
There  are  two  great  indications  which  Suppositories 
are  calculated  to  fulfil,  viz. 
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],  7%e  alleviation  of  pain  and  irritation^  especially 
die  bladder,  prostate 
lieTicinity.  Abortion 
.  To  fulfil  these  in- 
1l  two  parts  of  soap, 
ommend  such  an  ap- 
experience  in  its  effi- 

if.  In  cases  of  Apo- 
which  these  remedies 
ntage  may  arise ;  and 
easures,  they  may  be 
le  cure  of  Ascarides ; 
etBcient  Suppository 
Elaterium  nibbed  up 
rill  present  us  with  a 


ELECTUARIA.    Electuaries. 

ription;  for  although 
laed  by  Cselius  Aure- 
Tates,  and  the  Anti- 

Diascordiitmy  Opi- 
Jieriaea,  and  Seyuies 
uaries.  They  differ 
;  sugar  in  the  latter 
tion,  and  is  intended 
reas  in  the  former,  it 
enience  of  form ;  see 

general,  extempora- 
dry  powders,  formed 
e  addition  of  syrup, 
it  the  Utter  substance 
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IB  employed,  the  electuaiy  very  soon  becomeB  cb;  a 

hard ;  and  when  cominon  syrup  is 

is  apt  to  candy,  and  in  a  day  or  t 

fOT  use;  this  ia  owing  to  the  c 

sugar ;  Deyeux  therefore  states,  t 

be  previously  exposed  to  the  heat 

it  forms  any  crystals,  and  that 

which  from  the  presence  of  some  i 

tendency  to  crystallise,  may  thei 

applied ; — Mtlasses  or  Treacle  n 

employed,  and  from  ezperimentB  i 

with  some  care,  I  am  enabled  to  s 

flavour  of  this  liquid  is  entirely  i 

operation,  which  consists  in  dilui 

weight  of  water,  and  then  boilin 

ei^tb  part  of  powdered  charcm 

when  the  liquor  is  to  be  straini 

gentle  evaporation  to   a  proper 

moreover  it  appears,  that  active  v^etable  powders 

t&in  their  characteristic  qualities  when  immersed 

treacle^  longer  than  in  any  other  excipient. 

In  selecting  and  prescribing  this  form  of  exhtbilji 
theToUowing  general  rules  should  be  observed. 

I.  Those  substances  which  ere  nauseous,  deliqu 

cent,  which  require  to  be  given  in  lBi]ge  dos 
or  which  are  incapable  of  forming  an  intim: 
union  with  syrup,  asjixedoihj  balsams,  i 
should  never  be  prescnbed  in  the  form  of 
electuary. 

II.  The  quantity  of  syrup  directed  must  be  regulat 

by  the  nature  and  specific  gravities  of  the  su 
stancen  which  enter  into  their  composition,  v 

•  Crell'i  Anaab,  ITSB.  vol.  1. 
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1:  Dry   Vegetable  Powders  require  twice  theit 

weight  of  syrup,  or  of  honey. 
3.  Gummt/  and  Resinous  Powders  require  an 

equal  weight. 

3.  Hard  Mineral  Substances  should  be  formed 

into  on  electuary  with  some  conserve,  as  they 

to  remain  subtended  in  sy- 

also  to  be  noticed,  that  in 

3  readiness  with  which  me- 

undei^  change,  it  will  be 

le  to  keep  the  active  ingre- 

of  powder,  and  to  add  them 

iiBt  before  they  are  required ; 

the  French  Pharmacopceia, 

y  called  "  Opiata  Mesente- 

\  a  good  example,  "  quan-    ■ 

recens,  progressu  temporis, 

objemtm  quod  ipsi  inest,  miri  indurescit." 

9.    lAquid  Forms. 

MISTUR^.    Mixtures. 

lerally  extemporaneous, 
ore  mingled  together  in 
olid  substances  are  dif- 
nedium  of  mucilage  or 
ea  the  following  general 

tpable  of  entering  into 
or  of  decomposing  each 
mixed  together,  unless 

obtaining  the  new  pro< 
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II.  Transparency  is  not  a  necessary  condition,*  i 

hence  insoluble  powdera  may  be  advantageot 
introduced  into  mixtures,  if  the  folloving  ] 
cautions  be  observed. 

1.  They  must  be  divisible  and  mechanically  i 
cible  in  the  liquid. 

3.  They  mast  not  poBsess  too  great  a  spo 
gravity. 

3.  Thry  must  not  render  the  liquid  too  muc 
ginous  or  thick ;  tkui,  f^  should  teldom  * 
tain  more  than  ^mofa  vegetable  powdery 
of  OH  e^citfory,  and  eotueree ;  or  grs. 
*•■  9j  of  an  extract. 

III.  The  taste,  the  smell,  and  the  general  aspet 

the  mixture  should  be  rendered  as  pkasar 
posuble ;  thus  miik  covers  the  taste  of  h 
of  the  tinctures  ofguaiaeum  and  valerian^ 
that  of  lime  water ;  and  a  light  deeoctio. 
the  liquorice  root  disguises  a  bitter  taste  k 
effectually  than  sugar. 

The  Physician  may  abo  produce  occasi 

changes  in  the  appearance  of  his  mixture 

order  to  reconcile  a  delicate  taste  to  its  cc 

nuance ;  he  never  ought  however  to  alter 

essential  part  of  plans  which  he  finds  adva 

geous. 

A  Dradgut  ditfers  merely  from  a  mixture  in  qi 

tity ;  it  is  usually  taken  at  (Mice,  and  should  not 

ceed  f  J  isB ;  it  should  be  always  preferred  when, 

1.  The  remedj/  is  to  be  taken  in  a  precise  dote. 

2.  Whenever  it  is  little  to  spontMieoua  decomf 

tion. 

.    *  A  mncdj  may  tnea  owe  itt  vtrtuet  lo  a  pvccipitatioB, 
iaeei  bj  adinixture,  U  1  have  already  stated. 
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3.  Whenever  the  aetion  of  the  aliacsphere  occasions 
ange. 

In  i^iporUoning  the  doae  of  mixtures,  the  following 
^portions  are  admissible,  although  not  perfectly  ae- 
rate. A  Table  Spook  full  (Cochleare  Amplum) 
SB.  Deasebt  Spoon  (Cochleare  Mediocre)  more 
an  fjij.  Tea  Spoow  (Cochleare  Minimum)  fVJ. 
WiuE  Glasb  (Cyathus)  although  very  variable, 
ly  be  estimated  as  containing  f  |  iss.  The  custom  of 
^aauring  the  dose  of  a  liquid  by  dropping  it  from  the 
juth  of  a  phial  is  very  erroneous  ;  *  it  will  the9'efbr« 
proper  to  dilute  an  active  medicine  that  is  to  be  bo 
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ENEMATA.     Clysters  * 

"  Lavamenta." 

Thia  form  of  applying  a  medicine  fumishei  the  prac- 
titioner with  manj  valuable  resources,  allltongh  the 
remedy  has  not  escaped  its  due  share  of  persecution. 
Paracelsus  bestowed  upon  it  the  epithet  "  turpissi- 
mum  mcdicamentum,"  and  Van  Helmout  that  of  "pu- 
dendum medicorum  subiidium." 

It  is  calculated  to  fulfil  the  following  indications, 
viz. 

1.  To  promote  the  tardy  operation  of  a  Catkartie^ 
or  to  evacuate  the  boaela,  where  from  delicacy  of 
stomach,  medicines  cannot  be  retained,  or /rem 
debility  of  body  they  cannot  be  softly  adminif 
ttered. 

In  the  administration  of  a  remedy  of  this  kind,  there 
are  two  essential  circumstances,  independent  of  the 
strength  of  its  ingredients,  which  will  modify  its  acti- 
vity, viz.  iMPDLse  and  Quantitt,  by  which  we  ob- 
tain the  stimulus  of  distention  ;  warm  water  without 
any  adjunct  may  thus  be  made  the  means  of  overcom* 
ing  those  unrelenting  obstructions,  which  bad  refiised 
obedience  to  more  common  measures :  Clysters,  how* 
ever,  when  most  forcibly  ui^ed,  rarely  reach  beyond 
the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  yet  when  the 
largest  quantity  of  fluid  which  the  bowels  will  admit  is 
introduced  with  considerable  impulse,  the  local  im- 
pression is  so  powerful  that  it  is  at  once  extended  by  the 
medium  of  sympathy,  through  the  whole  of  the  ali- 

■  Cljsler  from  xXv^w  eluo,  to  wuli  ouL 
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tentary  canal,  and  Yery  thorough  and  copious  dia- 
barges  result. 

S.  To  induce  extreme  relaxation : 

Which  is  best  eSfect«d  by  an  iniusion  of  Tobacco. 
ee  Tabaei  Folia, 

3.  To  produce  Astringent  and  Anodyne^  or  Carmi- 
ntUice  effects. 

Common  starch,  with  the  addition  of  Tincture  of 
'piuro,  is  the  most  common  and  convenient  form  for 
lis  purpose.  See  also  Assafcetida,  Terebinthince  Oleunty 
ad  Fomrnla  8,  9,  29, 30.  In  some  cases  the  injection 
r  cold  water  acts  as  a  powerful  astringent,  and  ^m  its 
npression  upon  the  rectum,  will  irequently  afford  in- 
antoneous  relief  in  the  piles. 

See  Form.  164. 
omentation. 

ysters,  for  the  fulfilment 
itions,  it  is  obvious,  that 
luld  be  avoided,  as  being 
;  the  quantity,  or  bulk  of 
)  carefully  graduated  ;  to 
!ite  clyster  from  being  too 
)  remarked  that  it  seldom 
than  that  of  three  or  four 
>  of  a  very  mild,kind.  In 
ion  for  the  cure  of  Asca- 
necessary,  or  the  gut  will 
ht  clyster,  which  always 
en  allowed  to  remain  for 
of  fluid  vehicle  necessary 
),  under  ordinary  circum- 
illowB  ! — An  infant  at  i» 
vlbovtl  one  Jluid  ounce  %  a 
and  five  years,  from  three 
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to  four  fitud  ouneet  /  a  youth  of  ten  or  fifteen,  ■&«>■■ 

six  lo  ei^l^fiuid  ounces  f  and  an  adult  may  take  twelvQ. 
With  regard  to  the  doee  of  the  active  ingredient  of 
a  Lavement,  it  may  be  estimated  a»  triple  of  that  taken 
by  the  mouth. 

INJECTIONES. 

Under  this  head  may  be  comprehended  the  varioua 
medicinal  preparadooe  which  are  employed  as  local 
applications; — to  the  urethra  for  the  cure  of  gonocrhsa, 
and  to  the  vagina  for  that  of  the  different  discharges  to 
which  females  are  liable. 

With  respect  to  the  former  of  these  it  has  been  truly 
observed,  that  '*  among  the  whole  class  of  remedies 
employed  for  surgical  purposes,  there  is  scarcdy  one 
which  has  occasioned  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion  ;" 
to  enter  however  into  an  examination  of  this  subject 
would  be  entirely  foreign  to  the  intention  of  the  pre- 
sent work ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  for  their 
pr^aration  the  same  principles  of  combination,  and 
the  same  chemical  precautions,  ^>ply,  as  have  beeo 
already  investigated  under  tbe  bead  Miatura.  In 
some  cases  the  practitioner  will  find  it  useful  to  insitre 
tbe  entire  solution  of  his  active  ingredient ;  while  in 
others,  the  presence  of  a  precipitate  may  enhance  tb^ 
efficacy  of  the  application,  as  illustrated  by  Form.  69. 

In  the  preparation  of  injections  for  tbe  cure  of  fonale 
discharges,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  if  they  be  of  ■ 
vegetable  nature,  their  efficacy  wholly  depends  upon 
the  Tannin  which  they  cDntaJn,and  tbe  prescriber  must 
therefore  take  care  not  to  invalidate  the  force  of  this 
principle  by  any  incompatible  additions. 

And  it  deserves  to  be  remembered,  that  as  Tanmim 
has  the  power  of  coagulating  animal  mucus,  and  of 
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tmning  with  it  an  insoluble  precipitate,  its  adminiitra- 
ion,  as  an  injection,  is  liable  to  occasion  the  evacua- 
ion  of  whidsh  at  ash-coloured  flakes,  which  will  come 
,way  from  time  to  time,  and  excite  in  the  patient's 
nind,  says  Mr,  Clarke,  the  apprehension  that  she  is 
'oding  portions  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  body^ 
inlesa  her  mind  be  prepared  for  the  occurrence  by  a 
ireviouB  explanation,  and  which  the  judicious  practi- 
ioner  will  not  n^lect  to  aflbrd.  In  some  cases  it  will 
le  necessary  to  correct  the  irritating  e^ct  of  the 
stringent  by  the  addition  of  a  demulcent,  as  exempli- 
ied  in  Form.  61.  In  applying  this  form  of  remedy  an 
rory  syringe  sboidd  be  always  preferred  to  one  of  pew- 
eZf  whenever  the  soluuon  is  likely  to  be  af^ted  by 
be  contact  of  a  metal. 


INHALATIONES.    Inhalatiom. 

Under  this  general  title  may  be  comprehended  two 
iistinct  classes  of  volatilised  substances,  viz. 

Dry  Fumes  (Suffitus)^  and  Watery  Vapours  (Ha- 
itui. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  this  per- 

tcular  form  of  remedy,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state, 

lenerally,  that  it  appears  to  be  capable  of  affording  a 

ery  expeditious  and  powerful  mode  of  affecting  the 

lody  by  certmn  medicines.     If  the  [tower  of  a  remedy 

y  circumstances  affecting  its 

ready  proved,  it  cannot  be  a 

he  still  farther  diminution  of 

on  a  corresponding  influence 

1  it  would  appear  that  some 

ly  inert,  when  applied  under 

'■argi^riiinf  in  Vc4.  II.  of  this 
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work.  We  are,  moreover  enabled  by  theoe  meaiu,  to 
bring  various  bodies  into  imuetKate  contact  with  or< 
gans,  which  are  inacceesible  to  such  remedies  in  erery 
other  state  of  aggregation.  This  observatioa  applies 
more  particularly  to  the  lungs,  and  the  subject  baa 
lately  occupied  the  attention  of  a  worthy  and  skilful 
physician,  whose  work*  is  wdl  entitled  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  profession. 

The  practice  of  causing  patients  to  inhale  various 
voladlized  substances  appears  (o  have  been  of  very 
ancient  date.  It  has  been  already  stated  in  this  work 
(p.  7S)  that  the  fumes  of  Orpiment  were  directed  to  be 
breathed  by  Galen,  and  that  the  practice  has  been 
adopted  by  practitioners  of  later  dale.t  Few  attempts 
of  this  kind  however  were  made,  until  the  time  of  our 
countryman  Bennet,  the  author  of  "  TTieatrum  Tabt- 
dorum"  who  arranges  volatilized  substances  into  the 
two  classes  which  have  been  announced  at  the  head  of 
the  present  section,  viz.  Suffitus,  and  Halitus.  The 
numerous  trials  which  have  been  since  made  with  the 
difierent  gases  must  be  in  the  remembrance  of  every 
reader,  but  unfortunately,  the  injudicious  and  empiri« 
cal  spirit  with  which  these  enquiries  have  hitherto  been 
conducted,  has  thrown  such  discredit  upon  the  subject, 
that  the  practitioner  who  should  resume  the  investiga- 

*  Practical  Observntioiu  od  the  Treatment  and  Cure  of  Kve- 
lal  Varieties  of  Pulmonarj  Coosamption  \  and  od  the  Effecis  of 
the  Vapour  of  Boiling  Ttr  in  th«t  DtMMe.  By  Sir  A.  CrichtOD, 
H.D.  P.R.S.  &c.  LoBdoD,  1683. 

t  Plinj  (NaL  Hid.  Lib.  xxiii.  cap.  6)  ha*  the  foUovinf  \a\a- 
estiog  alluMon  to  the  subject  of  Tor  fumes,  "  Silvas  cw  dualaiat 
que  picis  resiocque  gratia  raduDtur,  utilinimus  ese  phthivcis 
aut  qui  lon^  Kgritudioe  oon  recolligent  virra,  satis  cooatali 
et  illuin  CKli  aera  plus  ila  quam  naTigationnm  .S^yptiaw  pn- 
flccre,  plus  qiuun  laclo  herbedos  pet  ipoiitilun  ntiva  potaa." 
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>n,  miiet  be  pnpaxed  to  hear  hia  understanding,  or 
a  mlegrity,  questioned. 

SuFFiTDfl.  Fumes  of  Burning  Substances,  The 
Liticular  forme  of  pulmonary  dtaease  in  which  Tar 
jnea  tqipear  to  be  moat  serviceable,  are  of  the  chronic 
nd ;  where  an  inflammatory  diathesis  prevails,  or  any 
ndency  to  hsmopthysis  exists,  the  practice  cannot  be 
id  to  be  free  from  danger.  In  the  treatment  of  hoop- 
g  cough  the  inhalation  of  tar  fumes  have  been  also 
id  to  be  beneficial.  For  the  mode  of  applying  this 
inedy,  see  Pix  lAquida. 

The  practice  of  smoking  the  roou  of  Stramoniumy 
'obaccoy  &c.  might  with  propriety  be  noticed  under  this 
>ad.  With  the  respect  to  the  former  of  these  remedies, 
neb  has  been  said  and  written,  and  asthmatic  pa- 
ents  hare  occasionally  expressed  a  belief  in  its  palli- 
:ive  powers;  in  my  own  practice  however,  I  have 
iver  met  with  any  success  that  has  inspired  my  confi- 
Hiee.    See  Slramonii  Herba. 

Halitus.  Aqueous  Vapours.  In  certwn  catarrhal 
lections,  when  accompanied  with  painful  and  dif- 
cult  expectoration,  benefit  may  be  occasionally  ob- 
ined  from  the  inhalation  of  the  ateam  of  hot  water, 
r  of  vinegar  and  water,  the  acid  in  this  case  assisting 
le  expectoration,  while  the  whole  acts  as  an  emoUient 
[id  soothing  application  to  the  tender  and  inflamed 
>ssek  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 
"he  same  practice  is  also  highly  serviceable  in  Cynan* 
tie^Trachealis,  and  Tonsillaris. 

In  Pneumonia,  after  the  violence  of  the  arterial  ex- 
Itement  has  been  reduced  by  depletory  measures,  the 
ihalation  of  the  steam  of  hot  water,  or  decoctions  of 
[noUient  herbs,  will  often  contribute  to  the  support  of 
D  easy  expectoration. 

It  has  been  already  stated  under  the  history  of  Ebc- 
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pector&Dts  (page  196),  that  in  certain  df7  statM  of  the 
air,  the  evaporation  of  water  in  an  artificially  wanned 
i^Mirtinent,  is  frequently  attended  with  conaiderable 
relief  to  the  pulmonary  patient. 

Id  ByapnKa,  attended  with  a  spaEiBodic  ooodition 
of  the  pulmonary  organs,  vt^wurs  Impr^nated  with 
sulphuric  selher  have  bera  recommended  for  inhalation. 
Dr.  Peatw>n  also  states  that  the  efficacy  of  such  an  ap- 
plication is  materially  enhanced  by  dissolving  in  it  a 
portion  of  the  extract  of  Conium.  Dr.  Bbotcher  of 
Copenhagen,  has  lately  announced  the  utility  cf  va* 
pours  of  camfdior,  in  complaints  afiecting  the  cavities 
of  the  nose,  throat,  and  chest.  He  stales  that  in  the 
worst  case  of  stoppage  of  the  nose  from  catarrh,  a. piece 
of  camphor  need  only  be  kept  for  a  few  minutes  be- 
fote  it,  to  obtain  great  relief;  the  same  apphcation  bai 
been  known  to  produce  good  in  Cynanche  TonaiUaris. 

In  order  to  apply  Buch  inhalaticms  we  may  employ 
the  inhaler  invented  by  Dr.  Mudge,  or  if  that  instru- 
ment be  not  at  hand,  the  spout  of  a  tea  pot,  or  a  com- 
mon basin  with  an  inverted  Ainnel,  will  be  found  very 
convenient  substitutes. 

REMEDIES  OF  EXTERNAI.  APPUCATION. 

This  class  of  medicinal  agents  formerly  comprised  a 
much  wider  range  of  forms  than  it  at  present  contains ; 
such  as  numerous  Epilhems ;  Vapours;  Aromatic 
Sagi,-  Medicated  Quilts,  Sfc. 

The  external  remedies  of  the  present  day  may  he 
divided  into  two  orders,  viz. 

1.  Those  whose  effects  are  entirely  local,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  application  of  certain  refrigera- 
ting embrocations,  stimulating  cataplasms,  and 
astringent  unguents. 
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S.  Tboee  whicli  excite  general  e&cU,  or  }voduce  an 
influence  upon  parts  remote  from  those  to  which 
the  remedy  is  more  immediately  addreeeed,  as 
illustrated  by  the  operation  of  mercurial  Um- 
mentB  and  unguents,  or  by  the  general  tonic 
e&cts  of  adheuve  pluUers. 

With  respect  to  the  former  of  these  diyisions  it  U 
mecessary  to  multiply  our  remarks ;  the  objects  which 
ey  embrace  belong  more  particularly  to  the  depart- 
ent  of  surgery,  and  from  the  investigation  of  the 
fierent  modes  and  forms  of  external  application  we 
lall  hereafter  derive  very  ample  and  instructive  illus- 
EUions.  In  considering  the  objects  of  the  latter  divi- 
an,  a  very  interesting  and  important  question  imme- 
alely  suggesu  itself  for  our  consideration — How  far 
medicinal  substance,  when  locally  applied  to  the  snr- 
ce  of  the  body,  may  be  c^M^ile  of  affecting  the  gene- 
1  system,  or  some  of  its  more  remote  parts! — the  ex- 
irienced  [vactttioner  will  feel  no  hesita^on  in  admits 
ng  numerous  proofi  of  the  existence  of  such  agency ; 
id  it  would  seem  probable  ^lat  topical  appUcations 
ay  fModuce  general  effects  by  several  distinct  modes 
r  operation,  viz. 

1 .  3y  exciting  an  impression  on  the  nervous  system, 
S.  Bt/  modifying  the  culioular  discharge. 
3.  Bt/  being  absorbed  into  the  circulation. 

In  considering  the  different  forms  of  external  appli- 
itions,  it  will  appear  that,  for  their  extemporaneous 
instruction,  preparation,  and  application,  the  same 
:i«itiflc  knowledge,  practical  skill,  and  pathological 
:nmen  will  be  required,  as  we  have  already  sUted  to 
e  so  indispensably  requisite  to  enable  the  physician  to 
rescribe,  and  the  pharmaceutist  to  prepare  the  various 
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remedies  intended  for  internal  adminiBtration ;  al« 
though  in  regard  to  the  former,  it  may  be  stated 
generally  that  the  preacriber  will  more  frequently  be 
called  upon  to  exercise  that  species  of  knowledge  and 
address  which  enables  the  practiUoner  to  impart  a  con* 
▼enient  and  efficient  contisteney  to  his  remedy ;  for 
an  external  application  is  fai  more  dependent  upon  this 
<nrcumstance  for  its  efficacy,  than  one  intended  for  in- 
ternal use. 

LOTIONES-. 

Remedies  of  a  liquid  nature,  designed  for  external 
application. 

Under  this  generic  term,  which  strictly  signifieB  a 
wash,  may  be  comprehended  several  species  of  medi* 
cines,  calculated  for  the  fulfilment  of  different  indica- 
tions, as  Ehbbocationeb,  Colltria,  FoMBNTA) 
LiNiHENTA,  &c.  In  some  instances  these  aji^lications 
are  entirely  local  in  their  effects,  as  where  a  morbid 
action  of  the  skin  is  changed  by  a  sttmulating  lotion,- 
as  exemplified  in  the  cure  of  Psora  by  the  decoction  of 
HellebarCf  or  the  relaxed  vessels  of  the  tunica  con- 
junctiva of  the  eye,  by  an  astringent  collyriuiA;  in 
other  cases,  they  operate  upon  parts  not  in  contact 
with  the  remedy,  through  the  medium  of  sympathetic 
communication,  as  where  cholic  and  disorders  of  the 
bowels  are  abated  by  the  application  of  warm  fomenta- 
tions to  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  or  where  paraly- 
tic affections  are  reUeved  by  pumping  cold  water  on 
the  part  aSected. 

Ehbrocationes.  These,  as  the  term*  denotes, 
are  compositions  of  spirit,  decoctions,  infusions,  or 

*  fyCftvtf  from  Cfxn,  irrigo. 
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lier  liquids,  applied  by  sprinkling  or  rubbing  them 
1  an  affected  port. 

LiNiHENTA*  are  anderatood  to  differ  irom  embro- 
lUonfl  in  consistence,  the  former  being  of  an  oily,  or 
uciht^noos  density,  which  increases  their  efficacy  by 
iparting  a  certain  emollient  power,  in  addition  to 
teir  other  virtues.  In  popular  language,  however, 
oiment  and  embrocation  are  generally  considered 
rnonymouB  terms.  They  constitute  a  valuable  class. 
r  remedies,  and  the  observaUons  which  Dr.  Percival. 
18  offered  on  their  utility  well  merit  the  attention  of 
le  medical  practiUoner.  "  VolaUle  and  anti-epa3> 
odic  liniments  are  highly  useful  remedies,  and  it  is  to 
:  lamented  that  external  applications  of  this  kind  are 
>t  more  frequently  employed,  for  there  is  just  reason 
i^prehend  that  powerful  effects  might  be  expected 
um  them  in  various  diseases."  In  chronic  aSections 
'the  viscera,  such  applications  appear  highly  service- 
tie,  not  only  from  the  friction  to  which  they  give 
i^H,  but  from  the  influence  of  that  species  of  sym- 
ithy  which  appears  to  depend  upon  die  mere  prozi- 
ity  and  continuity  of  parts,  and  which,  as  Sir  Gilbert 
lane  has  observed,  is  particularly  displayed  '*  in  the 
ntaining  on  the  contained  parts,  as  that  of  the  inte- 
imeDts  on  the  subjacent  viscera.'' 
CoLLVRi  At. — Liquid  applicaUons  to  the  eyes.  The 
jaimacopoeia  Chirurgica  contains  several  difierent 
rmuUe  tor  lotions  of  this  kind,  some  of  which  are 
nply  astringent,  while  others  combine  also  the  vir- 
es of  a  stimulant. 


f  KtMiywi.  This  term  ma  formerly  applied  to  any  media 
nt,iolid  or  liquid.emplojed  to  restrain  deBuxiuU)  fromatAn 
a«  to  itop,  Mid  }3sjlugi»,  a  runninf;. 
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CATAPLASMATA.*    Poultices^  or  PuHteet. 

External  applications  of  a  pulpy, .  and  Bomewha 
coherent  or  tenacious  consistence. 

They  are  generally  extemporaneons  preparations 
and  are  calculated  to  answer  several  difierent  indica 


1.  As  SriHtiLAMTS,  e.g.  CataplasmaSmapis^i^.n 
which  generally  inflames  the  suHace  to  which  ii 
is  applied  so  much  as  to  raise  blisters ;  commot 
salt  also,  muriate  of  soda,  constitutes  the  actiTt 
ingredient  of  a  poultice  which  has  lately  beef 
brought  into  considerable  reptite  for  the  leduc' 
don  of  indolent  strumous  sw^ings  and  etilai;g«- 
ments  of  the  glands. '1- 

9.  Ahtiseptici  —  Cataplasma  Fermentif  l.  (seep. 
294.)  A  powerfully  antiseptic  caUplasm  maj 
be  also  made  by  stirring  finely  powdered  char- 
coal into  a  common  linseed  meal  poultice.  A 
cataplasm  of  the  boiled  carrot,  beat  into  a  pulp, 
has  been  likewise  found  very  effectual  in  sweet- 
ing foul  ulcers. 

3.  Sedatives,  The  most  efficient  of  these  are  com- 
posed of  Coniunt,  Digitalisy  or  Syascyamus, 
and  are  eminently  serviceable  in  cancerous  and 
scrophulous  sores  of  a  highly  irritable  and  pain- 
ful nature,  to  diminish  their  SMwiHUty  and  cor- 
rect the  acrid  discharges.    See  Fortiti  18. 

*  ui)«r>«mt,  UlitiOf  to  baimeir. 
f  See  Phttrmacepaia  Ckintrgka. 
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4.  Rbfbigbhants.  In  the  formation  of  a  cab4)laBm 

for  thtt  purpose  we  must  avoid  the  introduction 
of  substanceB  that  are  bIow  conducton  of  calo- 
ric ;  suppose  for  example  our  object  is  lo  i^ly 
the  tuh^cetate  of  lead  in  tlus  form,  it  -will  in 
such  case  be  judicious  to  mix  the  linseed  meal, 
with  oatmeal,  or  crumb  of  bread ;  for  if  the 
former  substance  be  used  singly,  it  is  liable^ 
irom  its  tenacity,  to  become  hud  and  dry,  and 
in  that  state  to  augment  the  temperature  which 
it  was  deugned  to  diminish. 

5.  Kholliemts. —  (The  modus  operandi  of  these 

agents  is  explained  at  p.  964.)  For  which  pur- 
pose the  common  farinaceous  poultice  is  the 
most  eligible,  made  by  soaking  slices  of  bread 
in  milk,  and  simmering  them  t<^;ether  over  a 
gentle  fire  until  they  are  reduced  to  the  proper 
conristence,  which  ought  to  be  such  as  to  prevent 
its  spreading  farther  than  is  designed,  and  yet 
not  so  hard  as  to  occasion  any  mechanical  irri- 
tation; the  whole  is  then  to  be  beat  smooth  with 
a  spoon,  and  applied  as  warm  as  the  patient's 
feelings  will  readily  admit.  Some  practitioners 
have  doubted  the  propriety  of  milk  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  this  composition,  and  have  preferred 
water  as  an  excipient,  not  only  because  the 
former  is  very  liable  to  turn  soUr,  but  because 
it  does  not  possess  greater  powers  as  mi  emoU 
lient  than  water ;  the  observationa  of  the  editor 
of  the  Phannacopceia  Chirurgica  upon  this  ques- 
tion are  judicious,  and  worthy  our  notice;  "the 
objection,"  he  says,  *'  will  certunly  hold  good 
wbenerer  stale  milk  is  made  use  of,  or  if  the 
same  poultice  be  kept  too  long  applied ;  but  if 
the  milk  be  fresh,  and  the  poultice,  renewed 
TOL.  I.  3  b 
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niglit  and  morning,  we  do  not  know  any  thing 
that  occBsionally  gives  such  ease  and  comfort  to 
the  patient  as  this  form  of  cataplasm,  if  watei 
be  substituted  for  milk,  the  pouhice  ib  aeldom 
of  sufficient  tenacity ;  it  is  true  that  this  incon- 
venience may  be  remedied  by  ibe  addition  of  a 
little  linseed  meal,  but  in  some  instances  the 
meal  appears  to  fret  and  irritate  the  skin  ac 
much,  that  patients  undergo  considerable  un- 
easiness from  this  cause ;  an  objecUon  to  whicfa 
the  cataplasm  of  bread  and  milk  is  seldom  sub- 
ject, eepecially  if  it  be  not  applied  too  hot." 

Bvery  substance,  whether  liquid  or  solid,  may 
become  an  ingredient  in  this  spedes  of  compo- 
sition, and  although  judicioas  and  experienced 
sui^eons  have  of  late  very  considerably  im- 
proved the  form  of  their  cataplasms,  yet  the 
principles  of  medicinal  combination,  which  ii 
has  been  the  object  of  the  present  woik  to  in- 
vestigate and  expound,  will  su^^est  many  im- 
porUnt  hints  for  the  fiirther  extenuon  of  theii 
utility ;  and  although  the  direction  of  them  is 
more  frequently  lefl  to  the  nuise  than  to  the 
medical  practitioner,  yet  in  adapting  them  tc 
each  particular  occasion  some  share  of  chemical 
address  may  he  necessary ;  we  have  already  seen 
that  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  selection  of 
ingredients,  with  respect  to  their  powers  of  con- 
ducting heat,  and  it  is  evident  that  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  reduce  into  pulp,  by  decoction, 
substances  that  contain  volatile  principles ;  while 
in  the  prqmration  of  active  liquids  to  be  subse- 
quendy  mixed  with  linseed  meal,  it  is  equally 
evident  that  we  must  be  directed  by  the  che* 
mical  nature  of  their  composition. 
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EMPLASTRA.  L.E.D.    Plattert. 

These  are  solid  and  tenacious  compounds,  adbesiTO 
:  the  ordinary  heat  of  the  human  body;  they  owe 
leir  consisteace  to  different  causes,  vix. 

1.  Toa  due  admixture  of  wax  or  fattt/  matter ^  and 

resin,  e.  g.  Emplast:  CertB,  &c. 
They  may  be  said  to  difier  only  in  consistence  from 
niments,  ointments,  and  ceratea  ;   Deyeux  t  accord- 
igly  proposes  to  distinguish  them  by  the  appellation 
r  Solid  Ointments. 

2.  To  the  chemical  combination  of  the  semi'Viireous 

oxide  of  lead  with  oils  or  fat,  e.  g.  Emplast : 
Plumbi. 

3.  To  the  chemical  action  of  the  component  parts  of 

the  plaster  on  each  other,  aa  Emplast :  Ammo- 
niaci,  &c. 

Plasters  are  generally  kept  in  rolls,  wrapped  in  paper, 
id  when  to  be  used  they  are  melted  and  spread  on 
ather ;  in  performing  this  operation  the  practitioner 
light  not  to  apply  a  heat  above  that  of  boiling  water ; 
•r  if  metallic  oxides  be  present,  the  fatty  matter  will, 
;  a  higher  temperature,  reduce  them,  ia  consequence 
f  the  powerful  affinity  of  oil  for  oxygen  at  an  exalted 
mperature ;  and  if  aromatic  substances  enter  as  in- 
redienta  they  will  thus  suffer  ia  their  strength,  besides 
hich  the  fat  itself  will  undergo  a  very  injurious  change 
y  a  mismanaged  application  of  heat,  and  the  plaster 
ill  be  less  adhesive. 

They  are  employed  as  remedies  to  answer  two  gene- 
d  indications ;  mechanic  all t/,  to  afford  support  to 
luscular  parts  and  to  prevent  the  access  of  air;  and 

*  .\iuidn  de  Chimie,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  63. 
3b  S 
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medicinally,  to  operate  as  Btimulanta,  discutients,  ni- 
hefiicients,  or  anod jne  appUcadons.  That  &y  affording 
an  artificial  support  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body, 
by  the  application  of  plasters,  we  are  capable  in  certain 
diseases  of  effecting  much  benefit,  is  a  truth  to  be  ex- 
plained upon  the  principles  of  physiology,  and  is  dail] 
confirraed  by  the  results  of  practice ;  thus  by  giving 
support  to  the  muscles  of  the  back,  how  ireqaently  the 
Momach  is  suadied  and  strengtliened  ?  Diseasee  of  the 
kidneys  are  in  the  same  way  very  frequently  reliered 
by  tight  bandages  around  the  loins;  the  existence  ol 
an  intimate  comiexion  between  the  eztenul  and  in- 
ternal parts  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  distressing 
effects  which  are  oflen  experienced  in  weak  habits, 
such  as  sickness,  giddiness,  and  other  uneasy  sensations, 
from  a  want  of  any  usual  compression,  as  that  of  stays, 
under- waistcoats,  &c.  The  support  afforded  to  persona 
who  have  been  tapped  in  Ascites  is  another  instance. 
I  have  also  lately  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  morbidly 
relaxed  state  of  the  bowels  had  harrassed  (he  patient 
for  several  years,  and  set  at  defiance  every  astringent 
medicine;  upon  the  application,  however,  of  a  tight 
bandage  around  the  abdomen,  the  healthy  action  of 
the  intestines  has  been  completely  restored.  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane  haR  suggested  the  trial  of  mechanical  compres- 
sion of  tile  head  in  the  cure  of  Hydrocephalus,  and 
several  cases,  apparently  favourable,  have  been  pub- 
lished. Dr.  Thackrey  of  Cambridge  has  related  a  very 
interesting  history  in  support  of  the  practice,  and  ju- 
diciouBly  recommends  the  substitution  of  'Straps  of 
adhesive  plaster  for  the  bandages  of  cloth  originally 
proposed  by  Sir  Gilbert.  In  reasoning  upon  this  treat- 
ment, it  will  be  found  strictly  conformable  with  the 
soundest  principles  of  physiology,  and  with  those  views 
in  particular,  for  the  illustration  of  which  I  have  here 
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lirected  the  readers  attention  to  the  subject.  Where 
iir  object  ia  simple  support,  we  ehould  of  course  select 
plaster  which  is  the  most  adhesive  and  the  least  irri- 
iting.  Many  plasters  which  have  gained  great  celebrity 
i>r  their  curative  virtues  will  be  found  to  owe  all  their 
•owers  to  their  adhesiveness,  such  is  the  Emplastrum 
^xidi  Ferri  Rubri  of  the  Edinbui^h  Pharmacopceia, 
3r  it  is  impossible  that  the  iron  should  communicate 
ny  tonic  efiect.  The  same  observation  applies  to 
lany  of  those  empirical  plasters  which  have  at  different 
imes  acquired  so  great  a  share  *  of  popular  applause. 
n  the  cure  of  sore  legs  f  the  importance  of  adhesive 
trapping  is  generally  acknowledged,  and  on  such  occa- 
ions  nothing  is  superior  lo  the  Emplastrum  Resitue. 

*  A  readable  Oilmui  of  the  name  of  Stekbv,  in  the  Borough, 
repues  a  plaster  of  this  description,  which  is  sought  afler  with 
rat  aTiditj.  What  a  blessing  it  would  be  upon  the  commuoitj 
'  every  nostrum  were  equally  iiiDOCUous  1 

t  Penoos  who  are  exposed  to  fatigue  by  the  sUndiog  posture, 
jcfa  as  washerwrnnen,  &c.  are  particularly  liable  to  sore*  of  the 
1^,  which  maj  be  prevented  and  cored  by  affording  thi«  artificial 
apporL 


FORMULA 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  SUBJECT 


a^efiinnal  Combinstton. 


"Longmm  al  tUr  per  Prmeeptit,  brne  el  effcaxper 
Exempla."  Seneca. 


A  COLLECTION  OP  PORMULjE 

IMTENDEn    TO    ILLUSTRATE    THK    rOBEGOING    rSZCEm, 

■nd  lo  fumiih  the  ineip«rienced  PrcMntwr 

WITH    A    BEKIM    OF 

USEFUL  AND  INSTRUCTIVE  LESSONS. 

Explanation  of  the  Key  Letter*. 

The  Modus  Operandi  of  the  difierent  elements  of  each 
brmula  is  designated  by  a  Key  Letter,  or  Symboly 
rhich  is  printed  in  a  difierent  type,  (thus  B)  and  placed 
n  the  margin  opposite  to  each.  This  letter  refers  to 
L  corresponding  one  in  the  Synopsis,  and  thereby  shews 
he  division  containing  an  exposition  of  the  principle 
ipoo  which  the  operation  of  the  ingredient  is  sup- 
tosed  to  depend. 

Two  or  more  Key  Letters  denote  that  the  ele- 
iient  against  which  they  are  so  placed  has  several 
nodes  of  operation,  whilst  the  order  in  which  the 
eUers  succeed  each  other,  serves  to  shew  the  relative 
mportance  of  them. 

Where  any  one  of  the  letters  is  small,  i.  e.  not  a 
^pital,  it  denotes  that  the  operation  which  it  is  in- 
ended  to  express  is  only  incidental  to,  or  subordinate 
n,  the  general  scheme  of  the  combination. 

When  any  number  of  elements  are  included  within 
t  vinculum  or  bracket,  it  is  intended  to  shew  that  they 
>perate  but  as  one  substance,  or,  that  the  virtues  of 
rach  are  not  independent  of  the  other ;  in  this  case  the 
(ey  Letter  within  the  bracket  expresses  upon  what 
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principle  this  unity  depends,  whilat  that  on  the  exterioi 
shews  the  action  of  such  a  combination  upon  the  base, 
or  the  part  which  it  performs  in  the  general  scheme  ol 
the  Formula. 

Liet  us  exe^lplif)r  it  hy  a  reference  to  Formula  78 
wfaich  presenu  us  with  a  Pui^tive,  in  conjunction 
with  a  Stimulant.  The  baEe  \»  Aloet,  which  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Scammonif,  and  Extract  of  Rhubarb  ;  these 
snbsunces  appear  by  the  bracket,  to  act  in  unison,  a 
concurrence  which  the  interior  tetter  B  shews  to 
depend  upon  their  being  Sihilar  Remedies  ;  the 
letter  also  on'  tht  extsrior  shews  that  iu  opeFation  upon 
the  base  depends  upon  the  same  principle.  We  next 
come  to  powdered  Capsicum,  and  Oil  of  Cloves/  these 
ingredienta  are  also  shewn  by  a  bracket  to  act  in  umty, 
and  the  Ibtter  B  in  the  interior,  denotes  that  it  is  in 
consequence  of  their  possessing  a  similar  mode  of  ac- 
tion, whilst  the  lettev  O  on  the  extenor,  announces 
that  they  act  in  the  general  scheme  for  the  purpose  of 
fiiHnifng  a  second  indication ;  at  the  same  time  the 
smaller  letter  e  informs  us  that  the  combination  like- 
wise acts  as  a  eorreetor  of  the  base. 

*  Ib  1117  Leetures  I  have  ummI^  emfhjjei  Mferent  cohHin 
fior  tkc  puipHe  of  exfrtmag  tke  ol^Mita  of  Mch  iogMdiMit  in  a 
formuU  I  to  this  maaner  very  useful  and  inatrvclive  chartt  w^A 
be  GonstructH:  this  tnut  ma;  perbay*  induce  the  induMrioiM 
student,  who  is  anxious  to  become  a  master  in  the  art  of  pre- 
scribing, to  attempt  a  sjnopMS  upoo  this  plan. 
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NARCOTICS. 

R.     Extract:  Hyoscyami  gj. 

CaiDpliors  gi.  nij   B. 

Spit :  Rectificat :  It]^!) K. 

Cunpbomm  primma  cum  Spiritu  in  pulverem  tere, 
inde  Bimul  contunde  et  diTide  mossam  in  PiLulas  xij, 
laruin  sunuuitur  treit,  omni  oocte. 


R.     Extract :  Conii  3J 

FoUor :  Conii  exsiccat : 

et  in  pulverem  tritorum,  q.  s A. 

ut  Bant  Pilul» ;  singulis  grana  duo  pendentibus. 
Initio  sumat  ceger  pilulam  unam  pro  doai,  mane  et 
>cte;  postea,  binas,  et  deinde  tres  vel  quatuor;  et 
niqae  augeatur  dosis  quantum  possit. 

Stoerclc. 


R.    Opii  puii  gr.  iv 

Eixtract :  Hyoscyam :  et ti?« 

Extract:  Conii  aa  gr.  xv $ 

Simul  contunde,  et  fiat  massa  in  Pilulaa  sex  diri- 
incia,  e  quibos  sumatur  una  omni  nocte. 


R.     Extract:  Conii 
et 
Extract :  Hyoscyam :  {in  vacuo  pp :) 

aa  gr,  iij  S. 

Fiat  FiL  bis  quoUdie  sumenda. 


NARCOTICS. 

6.    R.    Tinct:  Opii m  it 

Syrup :  Fapaveris  f^ jj A. 

Spir:  CioaaiaoiiL  I  fjj O. 

Aqnn  purs  f  |  jst N, 

VUx  HftUBtas,  invadente  puozyano  caloria  in  ^ri- 
boB  intennittentibus  BiunanduB. 

Litid. 


6.    R.    Opii  puri,  et 

Camphor :  ia  3M F. 

Bmplast:  Lithiirgyri  jg , O. 

£Kt  aculo  pectori. 


7.    R.    Mist :  Camphoree  f  |  j 

Spir :  Etber :  conip :  f^M 

Tinct:  Opii  ITlx , 

^mip:  Pqwv:  ^i 

Tint  Haustus  hom  (Ucubitu*  sumenduf . ' 


■l^ 


I.    R.    Tinct  t  Opiifgj 

InrusiLini  f}*] . 
Fiat  Enenui. 


R.    Opu  puri  gr.  ij 

Mucilag :  AcRtnn  f  §Ba 
LactiB  tepcfkcti  f|ij  . 
Misce  pro  Knemate. 


ii.lvx 


0.    R.    Opii  puri  gr.  j. 

Pil :  Galb :  comp :  gr.  t.  . 
Flat  Pilula,  h.  a.  Bumenda. 


I.     R.     Opii  puri  gr.j. 

Pil :  Aloes  cum  Myrrha  gr.  ir.  , 

Flat  Pilula,  h.  a.  sumenda. 


2.     R.     Opii  puri  gr.  ij. 

Extract:  Aloes  Spicat:  gr.  x E.M. 

ut  fiat  Masaa  in  Pil :  iij  dividead :  e  quibos  au- 
matur  una,  h.  a. 


3.    R.    Opii  puri  gr.j. 

Extract :  Aloes  Spicat :  gr.  iij  . . . .  E.1.BB. 

Extract :  Gent :  gr.  t S.8. 

Flat  Massa  in  Pil :  duas  dividend :  et  flint  pre  don. 


NARCOTICS. 

14.     R.    Opii  piiri  gr.  ij. 

Saponis  duri  Hispan :  gr.  iv laUt 

Simnl  _contunde,  donee  corpua  unum  ail,    et  fia 
Massa  pro  SuppoBitorio. 


15.    R.    Opii  puri  gr.  ij. 

Confect :  Aromat :  3BS O.N 

Fiat  Maasa  in  Pilulas  viij  dividenda,  e  quibus  capia 
tur  una,  quarta  quaque  liora. 

In  Tophus. 


6.     R.     Opii  duri  contriti  gr.  iv. 

Aqute  bullientis  f |  ijss I 

Infunde,  prope  ignem,  per-horam,  et  cola. 
R.    Liquoris  Colati  f|j 

Acid :  Nitric  ;  dilut :  TI|^x E.  1 

Trs  Aloea  comp :  f3J S.  S 

Fiat  HauBtus. 


17.    R.     Conii  folionim  eztticcat :  Jj 
Coque  ex  aqute  oiids  ad  oij 
et  cola. 
Fanni  lanei  hocce  decocto  calido  madefacti,  deind 
expressi,  parti  aliecue   imponantur,  et  BiepiuB  renc 
Tentur. 

Collin 
Jn  Careinomalouxy  Venereal,  and  tordtd  Ulcert. 


NARCOTICS. 

8.     R.     ConiiFolior:  exaiccRt:  |ij. 

Medullffi  panis  g  vj 

Aqufc  oisa 

Coqiuintur  Eimul,  ut  fiat  Cataplosma, 


:}»•« 


9.     R.     Extract:  Conii 

Extract;  HyoBcyom:  aa  gr.  t B. 

Mucilag :  Acaciee  fyj N. 

Tere  aimul,  donee  quam  optime  mtsceantw,  et 
leinde  adde, 

Liquor :  Ammon :  Acetat : l 

Aquffi  pure  aa  f  |bs 5     ' 

Syrup :  Rlueados  r3J O. 

Fiat  HauBtuB,  quarta  quaque  hora  sumendus. 

'n  Pulmonary  irritation, 

J.  A.  P. 


ANTISPASMODICS. 

).    R.    Tinctune  Castorei  fjj 

Athena :  Sulphurici  TIj^x  B. 

Tinct :  Opii  tT|^  vij  Gk 

Aquae  CiDnamomi  f  ^iw N.O. 

Fiat  Hauatus  ter  quotidie  aumendus. 


ANTISPASMODICS. 

SI.     R.    Mogchi  gr.  xt 

Camphore  gr.  ▼ ] 

Spir :  cectiBcat ;.  tl^^ij ] 

Coniect :  Robs  gall :  q.  b 4 

Camphoram  primi^m  cum  Spiritu  tere,  et  deinde, 

secundum  artem,  fiat  bolui. 


SS.    fi.     MoBchi  3j 

Acaciie  gummi  contriti  5B8 Bl 

Tere  optime  simul,  et  adde  paulatim, 

Aque  Rose  f|j i 

^theris  Sulphuric :  fjj I 

l<^t  Haustus,  p.  r.  n,  Bumendui. 


S.3.    R.    Assafcetidee  jj 

Aque  Menth :  Pip.  ffJaB  I 

Tere  aasafixtidam  cum  Aqu&  paulatim  instillata, 
donee  quam  optime  misceantur,  et  deinde  adde 

Tinct :  Valerian :  Ammoniac :  f3ij  . . .  ^ 

Tinct:  Castorei  f^iij ^'c' 

^theris  Sulphuric :  fjj ) 

Fiat  Mistura,  de  qua  Bumatur  Cochleare  unum 
amplum  secundls  horis. 
Signetur. —  Anti-hjfsteric  Mixture. 


84.  .  R.     Mist :  Camphore  f  |  j 

Spir :  Ammonis  Fcetid.:  fjn B 

Fiat  Hauatus,  iirgenti  flatu,  sumendus. 


ANTISPASMODICS. 

i.    R.    Vderianae  RsdiciB,  in  pulverem  redact :  Gj 

Tinct :  Valerian :  Ammoniat : i 

Ttnct:  Castorei  aa  f^j.  ... 
Mist :  Camphone  f3xij  .... 

Flat  Haustus  ter  quotidie  sumendus, 


BJB. 


i.    R.     Tabaci  Folionim  3j 

Aquae  fenrentis  fjviij 
Macera  per  boram  in  vase  levUer  clauso,  et  cola, 
iat  pro  Enemate. 


7,    R.    Masse  Pil :  Galb :  comp.  gr.  x. 
Divide  in  Pilules  binas,  et  sint  pro  dosi. 


3.     R.    Tincti  OpiilUvj. 

Vini  Ipecacuanhae  f^j H. 

Aqus  pure  f  J  j N. 

Syrup :  Simpl :  fsiij O. 

Sods  Subcarbonat :  gr.  xxiv. O. 

Sumat  Infans  aextam  partem  quartis  vel  seztis  horis, 

it  T^tti  Comulsna. 

R.  Pearion. 
TOL.  I.  9  c 


ANTISPASMODICS. 

S9.    R.    Aasaiistida  3^ 

Decoct :  Avanffi  f|z H.O 

IVCsce  pro  eaemate,  secnndnm  ortem. 
/n  Satuieat  ChoUe. 

Bang, 


30.    R.    Mowhi  gr.  xij 

Sacch :  purificat :  3ij  . .  .* . . 
Acacie  Gununi  contriti  9j . . 
Simal  tritie  adinisceantur  Jusculi  cujusvis  tenuiori! 
f  3iv,  ut  fiat  enema,  altemia  vel  tertiis  horis  injiciendum. 
Wall. 


:(• 


31.     R.     Cincbons  lancifoliae  CorUcis  contriti  ^. 

Valerianae  RadicU  Pulv :  3iij 61 

Syrup :  Aurantiorum  q.  B O. 

Vt  fiat  electuarium,  cujus  devoret  draclimam,  mane 
ac  vesperi. 

Mead. 


as.     R.     TiiKt :  Details  V[\x—'s^ 

MiBt:  Camphors  f^x ?  «  a 

Tinct!  Calumb«f^i F.^O.O. 

Fiat  Hauatua,  bis  quotidia  anmendue. 

In  Palpitation  of  the  Heart,  accompanied  zpUh  greet 
nervous  irritability. 


TONICS. 

i.     R.     I>fus :  Caacarille  f ^as 

Tinct:  Cascarilke  f  jij A. 

Tinct :  l^ingiberia  f  gj   O. 

Flat  Honatiu  ter  quoUtUe  someadus. 


(.    R.    Ferri  TaitarizaU  gr.  x 

Pulv  :  Celumbse  gr.  zr F.nu. 

FiKt  Fulvis,  quarta  quaque  hora  sumendus. 


i,     R.     Infiisi  Quaqsiffi  fj  x 

Tinct :  Calumbae  f  jj  B. 

Tinct :  Ferri  muriat :  TI)^  x F. 

Fiat  Haustus,  quotidie,  hora  meridiana  sumeBdua. 


t.     R.     Ferri  Amipamati  3j 
fiztract ;  Gentian :  . . 

et 
Extract :  Aloe  aa  3*§ 
Contunde  simul,  et  dWide 
laniin  snmat  hinas  ter  quotidie. 

'mm:  and  Purgative. 

S  c  2 


TONICS. 

37.    R.    Cinchonte  lancifoKse  contrite  ^ 

Magtiesis  SuIphaUs  31J    .- G 

Tere  optime  simul,  et  divide  in  quatuor  partes,  e 
quibus  sumatur  una  altOTnis  horis  inter  paroxyunos. 

In  Intermiltents. 

Gegkon 


38.    R.     Ferri  Sub-carbonatiB  gr.  t— x. 

PuIt:  Valerian:  3B3 G 

Syrup :  Zingib  :  q.  a E.O 

Fiat  BoluB.. 


30.    R.     Infusi  Grentians  comp  :  f^ 

Liquor:  Potassie  Sub-carb:  f539,,C.It.G 

Tinct ;  CascarillEe  f  jj B 

Fiat  Maustus. 


40.    R.     Cinchona  Iancifoli«  Con :  contaa :  ^ 

Coque  ex  aqua  pars  f  Jxyj 
ad  consumpt :  dimid :  adjecti*  sub  finaii  coctionis, 

Serfwntarise  radicis  contus :  3ij   B 

Stent  per  horam,  et  Colatune  adnaacey 

Spir:  Cinnamomi  comp ;  ffias  .,..,..,E 

Acid:  Sulphuric:  dilut:  (^\aa O 

Sumantur  f  §ij  sexta  quaque  bora. 

Pririgh 
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TONICS. 

1*  R.     Decoct :  Cinchonm  f |iiss 

.       Tinct:  CascariUae f 3ij   B.^B. 

Liquor:  Potasste Sub-carb  :  f3ij,.,.  O.l. 
Fiat  Mistura,  de  qua  sumr :  Cochl :  duo  ampla  bis 
e  die. 


2*     R.     Decoct :  Ctnchonie  f  Jvj 

Tinct :  Cinchonie  f  |s3    A. 

Confect :  Aromat :  3j B /o  E 

Spir  :  Ammon  :  Aromat ;   f  jj . .    '  \ 
Fiat  Mistura. 


3.     R..    Ferri  Anunoniat:  gr.  v 

Rhei  Rad :  Contrit :  gr.  iij Q. 

Fiat  Pulvis  ex  quolibet  vehiculo  idoneo  quotidie 
imendus. 


I.     R.     Cinchonie Pulv:  subtilise: 

Potassa:  Super-tart :  aE  ^ O.  I. 

Caiyophyll:  contrit:  No.  xxx Q.S. 

Misce,  et  detur  drachma  cum  semisse  tertiis  horis. 
Petrie. 

*  In  Ihete  Fvrmulte  the  Bark  ii  decompoted  bg  the  allcati; 
e  eombhttUum  of  the  Kinic  acid  and  Cinchonia  being  lorn 
uttder;  but  at  (he  preparation  it  notjiltered,  the  febrifuge 
incite  it  taken  inio  the  itomach  in  « tiaie  of  acttvOg^ 


AROMATIC  STIMULANTS. 

45.     R.     Sinapeos  semin :  contiu : 

Annnacis  Radius  concUBS^ 

Aquie  fcrventie  (^ N. 

Macera  per  horeni}  et  cola. 

R.     Colature  f^vii 

Spir ;  Ammon :  Aromat.  f 3J    •  •  •  •  3  $^ 

Spir :  Fimentie  f  Jss  C 

Fiat  Mistiuu ;  de  qua  sumr ;  CochI :  duo  ampla 
quotide. 
In  Paralysis. 


46.  R.     Lactis  Vaccini  oj 

Sinap :  Semin  :  contus  :  ^ 
Coquantur  simul,  donee  pars  eaaeoaa  in  coagul 
abierit,  detnde  coletur  serum,  et  sumntnr  cyathus : 
binde. 

Diap:  Fu 

47.  R.     Mist:  Camphors  f^ 

Spir :  Ether :  Sulphuric  :  f  jij  . . . 

Tinct :  Cardamom  :  comp ;  f  Jss, . 

Spir :  Anisi  f 31J J^_ 

Olei  Carui  V\Ta^ 

Syrup:  Zin^b  :  fgij 

Aquie  Menths  Pip  :  f  ^vss 

Fiat  MiBtura,  cujus  enmantur  Cocblearia  duo  amf 
urgenti  fiatu. 
in  FlatuUnt  Cholk. 


4ffT 

AROMATIC  STIMULANTS. 

i,    R.    Ammonis  Sab*cfirb ;  jss 

Aquae  Menth  :  Pip :  f  Jrij K .B. 

Syrup :  Aurant :  f  $<■ O. 

Sumatur  octava  pare  in  languoribus. 


'B.JP, 


L9.     R.     Cantharid :  in  pulverem  trit :  gr.  j 

Ammonise  Sub-carb : 

Confect:  Aromat:  aa  gr.  v., 

Syrup :  q.  b O. 

ut  fiat  bolus,  quartis  vel  sextis  horis  sumendus,  cum 

luustu  Infusi  Annoracie  compositL 


50.     R.     Olei  Terebinthime  f  jij 

Mellia  Despumat :  Jj ) 

Pulv:  Rad:  Glycyrrblzie,  q.  b. | ''• 

ut  fiat  linctus :  de  quo  sumatur  cochl :  parv  :  nocte, 

auuieque,  cum  haustu  cuju^s  potua  tenuioria  tepefitcti, 


ASTRINGENTS. 

51.    R.    Quercus  Cort :  contust  ^ 
Aqun  fetrentia  f  jziij 
Macera  per  horam,  et  cola. 

R.     Hujus  Colature  f  Jias 

Pulv  :  Gallarum  gr.  jc 

Tinct :  Cat«cha  f  368   

Tinct :  Cardamom:  comp  :  fSss..  QLES.O, 

Syrup :  Cort :  Aurant :  fSj O. 

Fiat  HaUBtus. 


»2.     R.     Misturffi  Crete  fgias 

Tinct :  Opii  V^xv pi 

Tinct:  Catechu  fjj PJ 

Fiat  HauBtui,  post  aingulas  sedes  liquidas  sumendua. 
In  Diarrhoea. 


63.    R.     Aluminis  Contriti  gr.  t. 

Myristice  NucI :  Contrit.  gr.  t  . . . , 

Extract:  Gentian:  q.  s, 

ut  fiat  massa  in  Pil :  ij  dividend : 


54.     R.     Lactia  Vaccini  buUient :  oj. 

Aluminis  Contrit.  ^ij. 
EbuUiant  simul  ut  fiat  coagulum ;  coletur  Knun, 
ct  sumatur  cyathus,  subinde. 
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astringents; 

S.     R.     Gallaram  pulverisat :  5J. 

Adipia  pr^«rat :  3J O. 

Fiat  Unguentum,  parti  afiects  applicant] : 

w  StBmorrhoidibut.  Cutteti,  ■ 


i.     R.     Infus :  Ros ;  comp :  f  Jiiiss 

Alum:  contrit :  gr.'x S. 

Os3rmeI  fsiij  , „ ,  .B.O. 

Sit  pro  Gargarisinate. 


7.     R.     Plumb)  Acetat:  gr.iij 

Opiipurigr.  i B.  ^  B. 

Extract:  Conii  gr.  x ) 

Fiat  Maasa  in  Pilulas  tres  dividenda ;  quarum  su- 
latur  una  bis  quotidie,  superbibendo  haustum  ex 
cido  acetico  cooip : 


}.     R.     In6js :  Cuspariie  f^ 

Tince :  Catechu  f  3J B. 

Pulv  :  Ipecac :  gr.  x O. 

Fiat  HaUBtui. 


ASfTRlNGENTSi 

59.     R.    Zinc :  Solphat :  gv.  x 

Myrrhc  in  pnW  >  uit  i  Jim ( 

Confect ;  Roe ;  q.  b^  ■ N.( 

at  fiant  Pilule  zz,  e  quibus  iumantur  bins  bis  qu 

tidie. 


CO.    R,    Tinci :  Ferri  Mnriat :  TF|_  x 

Aqus  pune  f  ^ 1 

Fiat  HaustuB,  tertia  quaque  horft  * 

In  Uterine  Hemorrhage. 


61.    R.    Cort :  Quercus  contus  :  jyj 
Aquc  distillat :  f^ 
Coque  per  sextain  partem  hone,  ct  cda. 


R.      Colatune  et 

Infus  :  Lini  aa  f^iv  . . 
Sit  pro  injectione  per  vogimun. 


In  Uterine  Discharges  attended 
with  an  irritable  state  of  the 
vagina. 
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EMETICS. 

3.    H.    Antimonii  Taztarizati  gr.  i 

Vini  Ipecac  :  f3ij B. 

Aqute  pure  f  ^iss    H. 

Fiat  Haustiifi. 


it.    R.    Antimonii  Tartarizati  gt.  ij 

Aqus  difltillatse  f  Jiv    H. 

Solr^— HujuB  danda  sunt  cochlearia  duo  mediocria, 
singulis  horse  quadrantibua,  donee  vomitua  excitatus 


55.    R.    Pulv  :  Ipecac :  3ss 

Antimon :  Tart :  gr.  i «  >  . 

Tinct:  SciUsE  fji n-Jit. 

Aque  distillat :  f ^viiss N. 

Flat  Mistura,  cujuft  emnat  quauprimum  cochlearia 
[QEyora  quatuor ;  et  cochlearia  duo,  sezta  quaque  horse 
parte,  donee  superrenerit  TomitQs. 


66.     R.    Zinc  :  Sulph :  3i 

Confect :  Ros  :  canin  :  q.  b, O, 

ut  flat  bolus,  ex  pauxillo  Infua  :  Anthemid  : . . . .  C 
bourieiulus.  Post  quamlibet  vomitionem  superbibantur 
cyatbi  aliquot  infusi  ejuadem  tcpidi. 
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EMETICS. 

67.    R.    Tabaci  Folioram  Jj 

Aqus  (batis,  q.  b, 1 

Simul  contundc,  ut  fiat  epitbema,  regioni  epigastric 
admovend  : 


68.    R.    Cupri  Sulphatia  gr.  x. — 9j. 

AquEB  distillate  f  ^ij 

Fiat  pro  haustu  emetico. 


B. 


\ 


CATHARTICS. 

69.  -  R'    Magneue  Sulphatia    

et 
Sodie  SulphaUs  aa  Jiij  . . . . 

Aqus  Menths  Viridis  f  Jvss V.C 

Vini  Antimon  :  Tart:  f3J t 

Fiat  Mistura,  de  qua  sunur.  Cocbl :  duo  ampla  ti 
quotidie. 

70.  R.    Infusi  Sennte  f  ^j 

Tinct :  Sennte \ 

et  B.^E.B 

Tinct :  Jalaps  aa  f  3j ) 

PotasseTart:  gj     P.E.S 

Syrup :  Senne  f  3j A.0 

Fiat  Haustus,  sunimo  mane  sumcndnK. 
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CATHARTICS. 

1.    R.     Extract:  Colocynth:  comp:  3J 

Opti  puri  gr.  iij  O, 

Olei  nucis  Moscbat  V\iY E. 

Flat  masaa  in  pilulas  zii  dividend :  e  quibus  capiat 
lias,  omni.  bora,,  dppec  bis  dejecerit  alvus. 


!.     R.     Magnesiie  Sulphat :   , \ 

et  B.? 

Sodte  Sulphat :  ia  |sb ) 

Ferri  Sulphat :  gr.  v d. 

IVfisturs  Camphors  f ^vuss la.O. 

Flat  miatura,  de  qua  sumantur  CochI:  duo  ampla 

8  indies. 


R.    Jalape  Radicis  contrit:  gr.  xv, 

Hydrai^ :  Sub-muriat ;  gr.  v V. 

Confect:  Ros:  canin:  q.  s. N.O. 

ut  fiat,  bolus. 


R.    Confect:  Sennn  |is8 

Sulphur:  Pnecipitat':  |S9 O. 

Syrup:  Ros:  q.  s N.O. 

ut  fiat  E3ectuarium,  de  quo,  ad  nucis  Moschate  mag- 
ludiAem,  capiatur,   ter  vel  quater  quotidie,  donee 
rus  commode  purgetur. 
in  ffamorrkoids. 


CATHARTICS. 

75.    R.    Olei  Ricini  f^ss 

VhelliOri,  q.  9 1 

tere  Hiimil,  et  addc 

Syrnp:  PapaTerisi^ij ^ 

Tinct;  OpiilflT B.^t 

Aquffi  distillate  f  Jj 1 

Fiat  HauBtus  tertiis  vel  quartis  boris  suroendus. 
In  Ckolicfiom  Lead. 


76.     R.    Magne§in  SulphaUs  ^vj 

InftiaiSenne  fjias p.l 

Tinct!  Jalap:  f3J E.l 

Tinct:  Opii  Hlx j 

Tinct:  Castorei  fjj ''■J* 

Fiat  Haustus,  ut  supra,  dandus. 


77.    R.    loAui  Senne  f|ij 

Sod«  Tartariz :  Syj p.l 

Aquffi  Cinnemomi  f|e8 E.C 

Fiat  solutio,  duabus  vicibus,  sumenda. 


78.     R.     Aloes  Spicati  ^j 

Scammonee  gr.  xij > 

Extract:  Rhei  gij B.^T 

Bacc :  Capsici  pulv :  gr.  yj ^ 

Olei  Caryophyll :  m  v ■-  J  €l.« 

Fiant  Pilule  xvj,   e  quibus  sumantur  bine,  hor 

decubitus,  p,  r,  n. 
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CATHARTICS. 

9.     R.     Pil:  Hfdrarg: 
et 

Aloes  Spicat :  aa  Bj 0. 

Flat  Masea  ia  Pil :  vj  dividend ;  e  quibus  sutnantur 
iaffi,  h.  s. 


0.     K-     PuIt  :  Aloes  comp  t  .jj  '        ^ 

Pulv:  AntijDOQ:  gr.  v C. 

Si^nis  duri  gr.  X Ia.N.O. 

Decoct :  Aloes  comp :  q.  s O^ 

Fiat  Massa  in  Pilulas  zx  dividend:  e  quibus  capi- 

ntur  binae  ad  alrum  officii  inunemorem  excitandam. 


1.     R.     Extract :  Colocynth :  comp:  gr.  xxiv 

Pil !  Aloes  cum  Myrrha  jj 

Hydrai^ :  Sub-muriat  s  gr.  xv ' 

Fiat  Massa  in  Pil :  xx  dividend :  e  quibus  sumr 
b1  altera,' p.  r.  n. 


i Lias...  J 


2.     R.     Sods  Sub-carbonat :  fcryjf  .0  ^iiss.. 
Potassae  Super-tart :  3iij . . 

Aque  puras  f 5"ij ■ 

9tent  in  lagena  bene  obturata  per  triduum,  et  deinde 
t  in  promptH  pro  potu  catliartico. 

Young. 
Itdical  Literature,  Edit.  S,  p.  481. 
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CATHARTICS. 


83.    R.    Scammoneie  gr.  ▼. 

Pulv :  Rhei  gr.  xy F« 

Ammoniffi  Sub-carbonat:  gr.  y CI.E. 

Fiat  Pulyis,  ex  vehiculo  aliquo  idoneo  sumendus. 


84.     R.    Puly :  Jalap :  gr.  xy 

.   Puly :  Ipecac :  gr.  y C. 

Olei  Cinnamom :  IT^ij   E. 

'FiatPulyis^  ut  supra,  dandus. 


85.    R.    Puly :  Rhei  gr.  xy. 

Potassee  Super-sulphat :  gr.  x ....««.  •  B.O. 
Aquae  Cinnamomi  f  |j 0.e. 

Fiat  Haustus. 


86.    R.    Sods  Taitarizat :  31] 

Sodae  Carbonat :  3j  •  • , 

Aqus  purae  f |^iss ••  I.X. f  ^ 

Fiat  Haustus,  cum  Cochl :  uno  amplo 
Succi  Limonum 

In  impetu  effenrescentiae  sumendus.   Quotidie  mane« 


CATHARTICS.. 


7.     R.     Sodie  CarbonaUs  jij ~\ 


=r 


Fern  Sulphat :  gr.  iij  .... 

Magnesiie  Sub-carb  :  3J  . 

AquE  piire'oss 

Acidi  Sulphurici  dilut :  fsx  . 
Infundntur  primum  lagens  aqua,  deinde  imtnittantur 
alina,  et  denique  Acidum  .Sulphuricum ;  itlico  obtu- 
etur  lagencL,  et  in  loco  irigido  servetur. 

Note. — The  decompoMitiont  which  take  place  in  thii  for- 
xula'are  detcribed in  Ihe'Esiat/  on  the  Art  of  Prctcribtng^ 
.  SIS.' '  There  u,  AotceMr,  a  precaution  respecting  the 
ToporOon  t^  Sulphuric  add  which  it  it  etierMal  to  remem- 
er,  etc. — that  it  thould  never  be  added  in  exeeti;  Jbr  in 
hat  eate  the  Sulphate  of  Iron  would  not  undergo  the  uecei- 
ary  decompoiUion. 


8.  .  R.    HydjTfirg ;  Sub-muriat :  gt.  x 

Pil ;  Cambpgiffi  comp : , 

et  ^tr^ct :  Colocynth :  comp :  i 

gf------ 

Syrap :  ZiDgib,  q.  s E. 

ut  fiant  Pilluln  xij,  e  quibus  sumantur  bins,  hora 
lecubitus,  vel  summo  mane,  fOl  alvuin  officii  imme- 
lorem  excitandam. 


;  IS  P.Jl 


9.    R.    CambogiiB  Contritte  gr.  lij 

Sacch  :  purificat :  Bj M.O.X!.i 

Tere  optime  simul,  ut  fiat  Pulvis,  tertia  quaque  hora 
iimendua,  donee  alvus  commode  purgetur. 

VOL.  I.  S   D 
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CATHARTICS. 


90.    R.    Foliorum  Senne  3iij 

Sod86  Sulphat :  |] F. 

Aqus  fervent :  oj • Llf  .0. 

Infunde,  et  cola,  ut  fiat  Enema. 


9L    R.    Resine  Terebinthine  f  |8s 

Vitelli  ovi,  q.  s 

Infus :  Lini  f Jx  ••••• •••••••  If .O. 

Tere  Resinam  cum  yitello  ovi^  hisque^  inter  terendum 
Infiisum  Lini  panlacim  adjice.    Hat  Enema. 


92.   il.    Potassae  Super-urt :  §ij 

.  '  Ferri  Tartarisat :  3iij O. 

Zingibi  9j B. 

Syrujp :  Simp :  q,  s O. 

dosis  3ij  ter  die. 


93?    R.    Confect :  Sennae  gij 

Ferri  Tarterizat :  ^ij   O. 

Fiat  Electuarium,  ad  nucis  moschate  magnitudinem 
sumendum. 
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EMMENA(50GUES. 

R.     Sabins  Foliorum  exaiccat : 

Zingib  :  ntd:  contus:  aa  ^ss,, 

PotassfB  Snlphatis  33s 

M.  Fiat  Pulvis  bia  die  sumendus. 


R.     Myrrhe  puW :  3j 

Ferri  Ammoniati  gr.vj O. 

teie  Bimul  et  adde 

Syrup :  Zingib  :  q.  s.  ut  fiat  Electuarium, 
quo  Bumatur  ad  myristice  nuclei  magnitudinetn  bis 
)ddie. 


R,     Milt :  Ferri  comp  :  f  ^bs 

Aqute  Cinnamomi  f  Jj < . . . .  O. 

'u  Haustus  bia  de  die  sumendus. 


R.    Tinct :  Ferri  Muriatis 

Tinct :  Aloes  comp :  aa  f|s9 O.I. 

Tinct :  Castorei  f^ij O.S. 

f .  dc  qua  sumatur  cochl :  unum  mioimum  ez  cyatho 
IB :  Anthemid :  Flor :  ter  quotidie. 

menagogue  and  Antispasmodic. 
S  D  2 
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EMMENAG06UES. 

98.    R.    Pil :  Aloes  cum  Myrrha 

et 
Pil:  Gralbani  comp :  aa3J..»«**. B. 

Divide  in  Pil :  xxiv,  e  quibus  sumantur  bine  bis 
quotidie. 


99.    R.    Pil :  Aloes  cum  M yrrtia 

et 

Pil :  Ferri  comp :  aajj 8.1. 

Sods  Sub-Carbonatis  9j 0.2./. 

Divide  Massam  in  Pilulas  xxx  e  quibus  sumantur 
bins  bis  quotidie. 


DIURETICS. 


lOO*.    R«    Scills  Radicis  exsiccal :  gr.  iij 

Pulveris  Opii  gr.  ss C.E. 

Cinnamomi  Corticis  gr.  x E.O. 

Fiat  pulvis  bis  quotidie  sumendus. 


lOL    R.    Potassae  Subrcarbonatis  gr.  x 

Infus :  Gentian :  comp  :  f  |iss  .  •  •  • .  C.N. 

Spir :  Etheris  comp  :  fjss J  «  «• 

Tr»  Cinnamomi  f3i B.JGJS. 

Fiat  Haustus. 
Diuretic  and  Stimulant, 
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DIURETICS. 


IQS.     R.    Scills  Radicis  exsiccat :  gr.  xij 

PotasstiB  Nirratis  5i P. 


S^kcchari  purificat : •  • .  • 

et  Cinnamomi  cort :  contrit :  • 


*  B I  M.E. 


aa  31.  fiat  pulvis  in  sex  partes  squales  divi- 
dend :  Sumatur  una  bis  indies. 


103.  *  R.    Scillae  Rad :  exsiccat :  gr.  iv 

Digitalis  Foliorum  gr.  x.  •  • B. 

Hydrargyri  Sub-muriat :  gr.  vj  •••••• .  C. 

,    Myrrhae  Pulv :  9i 

simul  tere'  et  adde  B 

Assafoetids  3ss 

Extract :  Gentian,  q.  s CO. 

Fiat  massa  in  Pilulas  xv  dividend :  e  quibus  suma- 
tur una,  nocte  maneque. 

*  This  formula  is  introduced  as  a  combination  supported  by 
authority y  although  ii  may  be  questioned  whether  Us  adoption 
'  can  be  sanctioned  upon  princ^le,'  Let  us  decipher  the  inten^ 
tion  qf  the  different  ingredients  by  their  Key  Letters. 
The  bans  is  Squill,  to  which  Efigitalis  is  added,  for  thepur* 
pose  we  perceive  of  acting  in  unison  with  it,  and  Calomel, 
which  succeeds  it,  is  intended  to  promote  and  direct  the  diu* 
reiic  Basis',  two  fcetid  gums  next  present  themselves  to  our 
notice,  and  these  are  shewn  by  the  bracket  to  exert  a  com' 
bined  action,  depending,  as  the  Key  Letter  announces,  upon 
the  medicinal  similarity,  but  acting  in  the  general  scheme  of 
the  formula,  as  shewn  by  the  exterior  letter,  for  the  pur" 
pose  qf  fulfilling  a  second  indication^  distinct  and  different 
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DIURETICS. 


104.    R.    Masse  PU.  Scille  3i 

Hydrarg :  Sub-muriat :  gr.  V C. 

Fiat  massa  in  Pilulas  xv  diTidenda,  quanim  sunum* 
tur  diue  singuUs  noctibus. 


105.     R.    Sode  Carbonat :  exsiccat :  51 

Saponis  duri  3iT     N.B. 

Olei  Juniperi •••••••  F.E. 

Syrupi  Zingiberis  q.  s E.N. 

Fiat  massa  in  Pilulas  xxx  dividenda,  e  quibus  capiat 
tres,  indies,  contra  calculos  renum. 

Beddoes. 


106.     R.     ScillsRadicis  exsiccat:  gr.  ij 

Pilulae  Hydrargyri  gr.  v O.C. 

Opii  gr.  6S • « •  S.C. 

Fiat  Pilula  hora  decubitus  per  tres  vel  quatuor  noc- 
tes  consequentes  capienda* 

Jfom  thai  which  the  Basis  is  designed  to  answer^  L  e.  to 
produce,  not  a  diuretic,  but  an  antispasmodic  and  sttmutmU 
effect;  an  important  question  then  arises  for  our  considerth 
tion. — Is  the  latter  part  of  the  formula  consistent  with  the 
former,  or  is  the  stimulant  effect  of  the  Gums  compaiibk 
with  the  sedative  operation  of  Digitalis  ? 
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DIURETICS. 

107.    R.    Fotassae  Sub-carbonat :  3i  •  • .  t 
'Sacci  Limonum :  f  $8S^  vel  q.  s. 

Aquae  Cinnamomi  f  §i 

Aceti  Scills  f  3i8S •  •  •  •  •  B. 

Tinct :  Opii  n^v C. 

SyrupiAurantii  f^  •••••,.» «^  0» 

Fiat  Haustus  bis  indies  sumendus. 


108.  *  -R.    Potofiss  Acetatis  3i 

Oxymel ;  -Colchici  f  jij  • « » ^ •  • . 

tere  sinuil  cum  aque  pur®  f §i« •.•••••  • 

Spir:  Juniperi  comp :  f^...,..,.^  B^Of 

Fiat  Haustus,  ut  supra  dandus. 


109.    R«    Baccarum  Juniperi  contus :  3ij 
Semin  :  Anisi  contus :  Sij 
Aque :  feryentis  qj 

Macera  per  tres  horas,  dein  cola, 

R.    ColaturiE  f  gxij  •• •• - 

Spir:  Junip:  comp;  ffij 

Tr»  SciUae  f 5i t...f.  B, 

Potasses  Nitratis  9ij •. Pf 

Fiat  M istura,  de  qua  sumatur  cyathus  subinde. 
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DIURETICS. 


«  •  • 


,110.    R.    lofus  :  Digitalis  fgiv ^ 

Tr«  Digitalis  f5s8 ^'\ 

Potassae  Acetat :  3i    B. 

Tinct:  Opii  n\^v «••  C.E. 

Fiat  Mistura,  de  qua  sumatur  cock ;  unum  amplum 
bis  terve  indes. 


111.    R.    Liquoris  Ammoniae  Acetat :  f§ss 

Potassae  Acetatis  3i    •  •  •  •  • « •  P. 

.  .Aquae  puree  f  §j .  •  • . « ••••••.•  If  .O. 

Fiat  Haustus  ter  quotidie  sumehdus. 


112.    R.    Potasss  S.upertartratis  3i 

Pulveris  Scills  exsiccate  S^-  i\i 

Pulveris  Zingiberis  gr.  y  •  • 

Fiat  pulvis,  sexta  quaque  hora  capiendus» 


113.     R.     Spartii  cacum  :  concis:  §i 
Aquae  purae  oj 

I^coque  ad  octarium  dimidium,  et  cola. 

]^.     Cqlaturaefji 

Spir :  Etheris  Nitrici  Ttlx 
Sumatur  alternis  horis. 


•  •«•  ••••     ^m»mm» 
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DIURETICS. 


114.    R.    Tinct :  Ferri  Muriat :  11|,zt 

Infus ;  Quassis  f  §i    '..' CMT. 

Fiat  Haustus  tertia  quaque  hora  sumendus* 


•*• 


115.    ^.    Potasss  Nitratis  3i 

Misturs  Ammoniaci  f  §vj ' 

Spir :  Juniperi  comp :  f S^lss.  •••••>•••■ 
Aceti  ScillB  f Syi  . . .'. B  J  B.B. 

Fiat  Mifltura  de  qua  capiat  cbchl :  j  amplum  quartis 
horis. 


1 16.    R.    TinctursB Lytts  X([x 

SpiritUB  Athens  Nitrici  fy F« 

MisturiB  Camphors  f 3xij    E.lf , 

Syrup:  Zingiberis f 3i    E.O« 

Fiat  Haustus  ter  in  die  sumendus. 

a  highly  stimulaihig  diureik. 
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DIAMiORETICS. 


117.    5»*    MUturiB  X^iamphors  f j^B 

Liquor  t  Aimuon :  A^et :  f  3|8S F. 

Liquor:  Antimonii  Tart:  n^xz,*^, 
Tinct:  Opii  n^x 

Fiat  Haustus. 


118*    J^.    Ppta^WiSulpIiureiigr.  XV 

.  .$«fNHii8:dMri  3j 

.Balaam  :  Perp :  q.  s O. 

Ut  ft ;  Pilulfe  x^^ ; .  spipaat  ,Ue8 ,  q^arta  q^aqua  hora 
ex  cyatho  Infusi  calidi  Juniperi  baccarum. 

In  Cutaneous  Affections, 


•.•.::::::::::>J 

:  finr-  V y 


119.     S>.    Pulveris  Antimon :  5ss 

Opii  Pulv  :   3S8 , 

Hydrargyri  Sub-muriat :  gr. 

Confect :  Opii  q.  s O.B. 

Ut  tiapt  Piluliee  deoem,  quarum  capiat  unam  hora 
decubitus,  et  repetatur  p.  r.  n. 


120.     R.    Pulveris  Ipecacuanhas  comp  :  gr.  xv. 

Pulv :  Trag :  comp :  3ij ..••••  N. 

Divide  in  partes  quatuor  sequales,  quarum  sumat 
unam  onini  hora. 
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DIAPHORETICS. 


I2i.    R.    Pulv :  Ipecacuanhs^  comp :  gr.  xv 

Pulv :  AntUnon :  gr.  ij B. 

ft :  pulvis,  bora  decubitus  sumend :  superbibendo 
Haustidum  tepidum* 


ISS.    R.    Guaiaci  gum«<re8iiifle  gr;  x 

Pulv :  Ipeeacuanhs  comp :  gr.  v   •  •  •  •  F« 
Confect:  RoBieq.s. O. 

Ut  fiat  Bolus,  b.  s.  8umendu8« 


rta 


123.     R.    Potassae  Carbonatis  gr.  x    •  • . 

Mist:  Camphors:  f^ %JK. 

Ft :  Haust :  cum  Succi  Limonum 

Cochleari  imo  ample,  in  impetu  ipso  efferyescentias 
mimendus. 


1S4.    R.    Guaiaci  gum-resinae  gr.  x. 

Antimonii  Tart :  • 

et  B 

Opii  puri  aa  gr.  j •  •  •  • 

Sympi  q.  8 ••••••••  O. 

Fiat  Bolus  bis  quotidie  sumendus. 
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DIAPHORETICS. 

125.    9>-    Camphorae 

'  et  Puiveris  Antimon :  aa  graij   ^ 

Opiipuri  gr.  j •••••«••«••• .  •    ^ 

Confect:  Aromatq.s.'.;  •••••«•••,  cB  If, 

Fiat  Bolus,  h.  s.  sumendus. 


126.    R.    Liquor  ;Ammoni8e  Acetat :  fSij 

V   Decoct.  Cinchonas  f 3 x.«. 

Tinct :  .CinchoHee  fyj 

Confect :  Aromat :  3s8 If. 

Ft.  Haustus,  tertia  vel  quarta  quaque  hora  sumendus. 


-J 


127.     R.    Guaiaci  gum-resinae  3ij 

Acaticfe  gummi  3ij  •  • • 

Siinul  bene  Critis  lUide 

Ti^OpiifSss .*......;..  C. 

Piilv  :  Cinchone  3j»  •••••••••••• 

Tre  Cinchone  fSij i  •  •  A. 

Decoct:  CinchonsB  f^Tiij 

Fiat  Mistura  cujus  su'matur  cyathus  bis  quotidie. 
Rheumatism. 


128.    R.    Extracti  Aconiti 

Antimonii  Sulphureti  •  • . 
Praecipitati  aa  gr.  j  • . .  •  • 
Magnesiae  Carbonatis  38s 
Tere  simul  ut  fiat  pulvis. 
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DIAPHORETICS. 

129.    R.    PuIt  :  Antimpn :  gr.  iij 

PotassflB  Sub-carbonatis  or.  t  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Anthemid.  Flor.  exsiccat :  9j N. 

AT.  Fiut  Pulyia  sexta  quaque  hora,  per  biduum  vel 
triduum  sumendus. 


• 


ISO.    R.    PulTeris  Ipecacuanhas  gr.  ij • 

PulTeris  Opii  gr.  i •••••• 

iPotassffi  Nitratis  gr.  xiq 1IS.F. 

Fi^t^Pulris  hora  somni  sumendus. 


\ 


EXPECTORANTS. 

131.    R.    AssaiEbetide  B\j 

trituratione  solve  in 

Aquae  M entbs  vir :  f  giij N. 

addeque  Syrup :  Tolu :  f  Jj O. 

Fiat  Mistura,  de  qua  sumatur  cochl :  unum  amplum 
tenia  quaque  hora. 


132.'   R.    Myrrhae  gum-resin :  359 

Sacchari  purificati  §S9 •  • , 

Tere  optime  simul  ujt  fiat  Pulvis,  partitis  dosibus 
quotidie  sumendus,  in  vehiculo  aliquo  idoneo. 
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EXPECTORANTS. 


133.    R.    MyrrhflB  gum-^resin :  jiss    - 

Scille  exsiccat  t  jsa B. 

Extract :  Hyoscyami  9ij O. 

Aquas  q.  s.  ut  fiant  PU.  xxx  ..•.••••  IT.O. 

E  quibus  sumantur  bine,  nocte  maneque. 


134.    R.    Scill«  exsiccate  gr.  viij 

Pulveris  Ipecacuanhe  gr.  v Cr 

Camphorae  3j • O. 

Pulv  J  Antimon :  gr.  vj C. 

Sacch :  purificat :  3J  • ••••••  M. 

Tei*e  in  pulverem,  in  quatuor  partes  aequales  diyi- 
dendum.  Pars  una  sumatur  bis  quotidie,  ex  haustu 
decocti  hordei. 


135.    R.    Oxymel :  Scillae 

Syrupi  Altbee ^ 

Mucilag :  Acacie «. ^r. 

aa  f|3s,  misce,  et  fiat  linctus,  de  quo  lambat  saspe. 


136.    R.    Misturae  Ammoniac : 

et  Aquae  Cinnamomi  aa  f  §iss  • MT. 

Syrupi  Tolut :  f  ^ N.O. 

Tinct :  Castorei  f3ij ^ 

Tinct;  Opii  Xtlv ••J®- 

'  Fiat  Mistura,  cujus  sumatur  Cochl :  unum  amplum 
subinde,  ac  repetatur  dosis  p.  r.  n. 

Expectorant  8f  Antispasmodic.    Hooping  Coughy  S^c. 
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EXPBCTOKANTS. 


137.    R.    Mi9t :  Amygdal :  f §] 

Vini  Ipecactianhfl^  Tf[  x  •  •  • 

Potassie  Carbonatis  gr.x 

Smnatur  cnmSuceiLbiMMais  fjiij  «•«••• 

In  impeta  ipso  efferYescentiae. 


X.K 


A  a. 


138.    R.    PuWeris  Myrrhae  gr.  xij 

Pulv :  Ipecacuanhas  gf  •  vj  .•«.•..,..  .P. 
Pulv:  Potasdae  Nitrat :  jss E. 

Misce  et  divide  in  doses  aequalee  quatuor,  quarum 
somat  Hnam  quartis  horis. 


id 


139.    R.    Tinct :  Scillae  n^x 

Acid :  Nitrie :  dilut :  T1|  Tj C. 

Extract :  Hyoscyam :  gr.  iij O. 

Aque  purae  f  Jiss .•••..  N. 

Fiat  Haustus  tertiis  horis  sumend : 

Bree. 


140.    R.    Acid:  Nitric:  fsj ., 

Aquae  purae  f  Jiv  misce 
dein  tere  cum 

Ammoniaci  3J , 

donee  emulsio  evadit 

Dosis  cochl :  j  medioc :  ex  liquore  aliquo  demulcent!. 


4S2 


SIALOGOGUES. 


141.    R.    Hydrarg :  Oxyd :  rubri  gn  j. 

Opii,  tertiam  grani  partem C. 

Caryophyll :  olei  TT^  j •  •  E. 

Fiat  pilula,  h.  s,  per  hebdoraadam  sumenda. 

J.  Hunier* 


142»    R*    Hydrarg:  oxy-muriat: 

AmmonisB  muriat :  aa  gr.  v •  •  •  L 

Aque  distillat :  £388 •  •  •  •  MT. 

Glycyrrhize  rad :  contrit :  9iv  •  •  •  --  >  -^ 
MelU8  388 B.^O. 

Cogantur  in  massam,  quam  divide  in  pil :  xl,  e  qui- 
bus  Bumatur  una  ter  die. 


i«B 


143.'   R.    Pyrethri  rad :  contrit 

Mastiches  S  3J M Jf . 

Fiant  lege  artis,  ad  ignem,  masticatoria  duo ;  teneat 
leger  soepius  in  ore,  et  manducet  hujusmodi  medica- 
mentum,  exspuatque  salivam. 

Hartman. 
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REFRIGERANTS. 


144.    R.    Potassae  NitirBtis  gr.  xv 

Ft :  PuIy  :  ex  cyatho  Aquae  perfngidae,  illico  post 
fiolutionem  sumend : 


145.    R.    Acidi  Muriatici  f 3j 

Decoct :  Hordei  oj •  • •  •  N. 

Syrupi  fyj  vel  q.  b, O. 

ad  acorem  compescendum,  et  gustum  conciliandum. 
Sumatur  qaotidie,  instarpotus,  et  bibat  quantum  sitis 

exigai. 

« 

In  Tjfphui  and  other  Feoets. 


14G.    'R.    Ammoniae  Muriat :  3ij 
Acidi  Acetici  dilut :  f  Jij 
Spir :  Camphor :  f  Jss  •  • 

Misce  ut  fiat  Lotio. 


• 


147.    R.    Liquor :  Plumbi  Sub«acetat :  fjj' 

Acidi  Acetici  dilut :  f Jij  •••••••••«#•  It* 

Spir :  tenuior  f^ •  •  •  «t*  Q« 

Aquae  destillatae  f^viij  •••••••••# N^ 

Fiat  lotio« 

TOL.  I.  S  E 
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REFRIGERANTS. 


148.     R.    Liquor:  Ammon:  Acetat:  ffvj. 

Spir :  Rosmarini  f^ij G. 

Aquae  piirse  oj N. 

Sit  pro  Epithemate,  capiti  raso  applicandum. 


ANTACIDS  AND  ABSORBENTS. 

149.     R.    Liquoris  Potassae  f5ij 

Liquoris  Calcis  f^vj  . .  • ;  •  •  •  •  F.N. 

M.    Cujus  capiat  aeger,  acido  infestante,  cochleare 
amplum  unum,  vel  alteram,  ex  poculo  jusculi  bo¥iiu» 


150.     R.     Magnesiae  3ss 

Aqus  Menthffi  Pip :  f3iis8 
Spir:  Lav:  comp:  f3ss 


Spir :  Carui  f3iv  ' 


SjTup  :  Zingib  :  f3ij , 

Sumatur  cochleare  unum  mediocre,  p.  r.  n. 
AfUacid  and  Carminative. 


151-    R-    Pulv:  Cretaeco:  cum  Opio  3j 

Fulv :  Catechu  Extract :  gr.  xy O. 

Sit  pulvis,  post  singulas  sedes  liquidaa  sumendus* 

In  Diarrhcea  depending  upon  Acidity. 
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ANTACIDS  AND  ABSORBENTS. 

152.    R.    Ammonifle  Sub«carb :  gr.  y 

.     .  Extract :  Rhei  gr.  viij  . . ; O.N. 

Fiat  massa  in  Pil :  binas  diyidenda. 


153.    Magnesise  Sub-carbonat :  gr.  v 

Sods  Sub-carb :  gr.- y B. 

Zingib :  rad :  contrit :  gr.  iY   ES. 

Glycyrrhize  rad :  contrit :  gr.  xy  .  •  1IS.O. 

M.  et  fiat  pulyis,  contra  cardialgiam. 


ANTILITHICS  AND  LITHONTHRYPTICS. 


A.    In  the  lAthic  Add  Diathesis. 


154.    R.    Sodse  Sub-carb  t  gr.  x 

Infus :  Quassise  f  |j O.C. 

Tinct :  Calumbse • ES. 

Flat  HaustUB  bis  quotidie  sumendus. 


<Ma 


155.    R.    Magnes:  Sub^calrbonat :  3j 

Infos :  Calumbe  f  §j a  i  la  e 

Tinct:  Calumbajfjj  ....••••  ^•5*-^- 

Fiat  Haustus. 

S  E  8 
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ANTILITHICS  AND  LITHONTHRYPTICS. 

156.    R.    SodieSub-carbonat:  gr.  X 

Mist :  Amygdal :  f |j N.O. 

Balsam:  Copaib:  (ope mucilag :  mist:) 

fSss O.l. 

Tinct :  Opii  XtlY O.2. 

Fiat  Haustus,  urgenti  dolore  sumendus. 


* 


157.    R.    Magnesias  Sub-carbonat :  gr.  x 

Pulv :  Ipecac :  gr.  j O. 

Sodffi  Sub-carbonat :  gr.  v F. 

Fiat  Pulvis,  ex  vehiculo  aliquo  idoneo  sumendus; 
superbibendo  cyathum  Infusi  Anthemid :  Flor : 


B.    In  the  Phosphatic  Diathesis. 


158.     R.     Acid:  Muriatic:  TT^  v 

Decoct :  Hordei  comp :  f  Jiss N. 

Fiat  Haustus  ter  quotidie  sumendus. 


159.    R.    Infiis:  Rob:  fgiss 

Magne84  Sulpfaat:  jj • O. 

Tinct»  Calpmbas  fsij S. 

Fiat  Haustus. 
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ANTHELMINTICS. 

160.     ^.     Stanni  Limat :  |iij 

Confect:  Ross  Gall:  gss..;... 
Syrupi  q.  s.  ut  fiat  Elect: 

Capiat  coch :  amplum,  quotidie  mane,  et  repetatur 
dofiifl  ad  tres  vices,  et  deinde  capiat  aeger  Haustum 
aliquem  purgantem. 


|K. 


161.     ]§».     Cambogiae  g.  viij 

Hydrarg :  Sub-muriat :  gr.  v P. 

Mucilag:  Acacise  q.  8.  ut  fiat  Bolus  mane  sumendus. 

Contra  Tasniam. 


163.     9».    Sods  Muriatis  |ij 

Coccinell :  ^ij M.O. 

Fiat  Pulvis,  et  detur  drachma  dimidia  pro  dosi,  tem<- 
pore  matutino. 


163.     ^.    Ferri  Sub*carbonat :  3j 
Sumatur  ex  vehiculo  aliquo  c^asso,  singulis  auroris* 
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ANTHELMINTICS. 

164.    ]B;.    Camphors  (Alcohole  solutie)  jj 

Ol:  OliTOfjij  l^N. 

Misce,  Fiat  Enema. 

Injiciatur  h.  s.  tenia  quaque  nocte,  ad  tres  vices : 
dein  repetatur  alternis  noctibus,  ad  quartam  usque 
vicem,  si  opus  fuerit. 

Contra  Ascdrides. 


165.    ^.    Aloes  Spicat :  gr.  x 

Saponis  Duri  3j   ••••  L.1T. 

*  

Fiat  Suppositorium  post  Alvum  exoneratam  appli- 

cand. 


DEMULCENTS. 

166.    9>.    Olei  Amygdal :  f  gj 

Acaciffi  gummi  siij •  • .  •  M.N. 

tere  simiil,  et  dein  gradatim  adde 

Aquae  destillatee  f|vi O. 

Syrup :  Rhseados  f  |s8 O. 

Fiat  Mistura,  de-qua  sumantur  Cochlearia  duo  am- 
pl{i  ter,  quaterve,  indies. 
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DEMULCENTS. 


167.    Qi.    OleiAmygdal:  fsvj ^ 

Liquoris  PotassaB  It^  L  •  •  • . .  • ^*  ^ 

.  AquaeiRosae  f|Yiia3 ..•• N. 

Fiat  Mistura,  ut  supra  capienda. 


168.    R.    Mistur:  Amygdal:  f|j 

Potassae  Carbonatis  gr.  x 

Syrupi  Rhaeados  f  3j • 

Ft :  haust :  cum  cojchl :  Succ :  Limon :  •  •  •  • 
in  impetu  effervescentiae  sumend : 

Demulcent  Sf  Febrifuge. 


•mt 


169.    R.    Pulv:  Cetacei 

Pulv  :  Trag :  comp :  aa^ss « •  •  •  B. 

Syrupi  Papaveris  q.  s.    •••••«•••..  N.O. 

Misceantur,  et  fiat  Linctus.    Dosia  cocbl :  minimttm 
subinde. 


170.    R.    Cetacei  3ij 

Pulv :  Trag :  comp :    3J  •  •  •  • 

Syrup :  Papaveris   

Syrup :  Tolu  :  aa  f  3ij    

Confect :  Roe :  3tJ 

Potassae  Nitratis  3SS O. 

Fiat  Electuarium,  de  qua  capiat  ad  nucis  moschatse 
magnitudinem. 


..  • 
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DEAIULCENTS. 

171.    R.    Ceuceisij 

Vitelli  ovi  dimidium 

Syrupi  f  Jes , 

Aque  Cinnamomi  f §ij.  •,••,••*••.. 
Aquae  destillate  f  Siv , 

Fiat  Mistura,  de  qua  capiat  aeger  cochleare  amplum 
frequenter. 


172.    R.    Amyli  5hj 

Aque  fenrentis  f  giv.  •...•..r !■ 

Solve  pro  enemate,  et  adde, 
si  opus  fuerit, 

Tinct:  Opiif38s G. 


173.     R«    Decoct :  Lichenis  oss 

Sumatur  quotidie,  cocUeatim, 
instar  potus  communis. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  FORMULA 


FOR  CERTAIN  REMEDIES 


NOT  INCLUDED  IN  THE  FHARMACOPCEIA. 


1.    R,    Acid:  Hydro-cyanic:  dilut:  Vf[v 

Mist :  Amygd  :  f 3  iv  ^ 

Syrup:  Tolutan:  fsj ^  ®- 

Fiat  Mistura,  de  qua  sumatur  Cochleare  unum 
amplum  tertia  quaque  hora. 


S.    R.     Acid  :  Hydro-cyanic  :  dilut :  Itl  xij 

Tinct :  Digitalis  f 3S8 F. 

Aquae  Cinnamom  :  f |vss O. 

Sumatur  Cochl :  unum  amplum  quartis  horis. 


3.    R.     Acid :  Hydro-cyanic  :  dilut :  f  jj 
Aqua;  Rosee  f§iss 

Sit  pro  lotione  contra  Impcligincs  utend  ; 
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4.    R.    Morphiee  Aceiatis  gr.  xij 

Aqus  destillat :  f  J  j N. 

Acid :  Acetic  :  dilut :  V^y L. 

Spir :  Rectificat :  f 3  j   P. 

Sumantur  gutts  x — ^xx,  ad  dolorem  leniendum, 
et  Bomnum  conciliandum. 


5.    R.    lodini  3ij 

Spir:  Rectificat  ff  j 

Solve  et  fiat  Tinctura. 

R.    Tincturae  lodini  Xt[  v. 
Aquffi  destillat :  f  J  j  •  •  < 

Sumr :  guttte  x  ter  quotidie. 


6.    R.    Quins  Sulphat :  gr.  ij 

Acid :  Sulphuric :  dilut :  tt]^  ij .  •  • 
Aqus  destillat :  f  {  j 

Fiat  Haustus,  bis  terve  de  die  sumend 


FINIS. 


INDEX  TO  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 


Abortion,  prevented  by  suppositories  of  Opiam,  page  309. 
Absolute  and  Relative  remedies,  meaning  attached  to  the 

terms,  126. 
Absorbent  medicines,  why  they  check  diarrhaea,  1 53. 
Absorbent  system,  specifically  stimulated  by  Mercury,  178. 
Acetate  of  Potass,  decomposed  in  transitu^  and  its  alkaline 

base  developed,  175. 
Acetification  of  Milk  by  a  thunder  storm  bears  some  ana« 

logy  to  the  operation  of  depraved  digestion,  100  (Note). 
Acids,  ingenious  explanation  of  their  modus  operandi,  as 

Refrigerants,  212. 
— —  vegetable,  undergo  decomposition  in  the  digestive  or- 
gans, and  are  elaborated  into  chyle,  175. 

,  their  effects  in  cases  of  Narcotic  poisoning,  253. 
Acrid,  or  Rubefacient  poisons,  the  classification  of,  240. 
Acridness,  Galen's  notion  respecting  the  origin  of,  37. 
Adjuvans,  the,  in  a  medicinal  formula,  332. 
Advice  to  the  ultra  chemist,  which  it  is  hoped  may  not  be 

lost,  106. 
Adulteration  of  medicines,  how  extensively  it  is  practised, 

116. 
— — — ^— — — — —  constitutes  a  regular  branch  of 

trade,  117. 
Aerial  poisons,  nature  of,  238. 
^tus  collected  a  multitude  of  nostrums,  33. 
Aflinities  usual  of  bodies,  suspended,  modified,  or  subvert^ 

ed,  by  the  powers  of  digestion,  104. 
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444  INDEX. 

Afzelins,  Dr.  describes  a  shrab  of  the  natoral  familj  of  Con* 

iorim  which  affords  a  carious  exception  to  botanical  affi« 

Dities,  77. 
Ague,  the  celebrated  Datch  remedy  for  the,  507. 
Air,  its  state  in  relation  to  moisture  an  important  considera- 
tion in  the  cure  of  asthma,  197;  its  power  of  conducting 

heat  affected  by  moisture,  109. 
Alcohol,  its  poisonous  effects  upon  a  rabbit,  944. 

,  whether  absorbed  into  the  circulation  or  not,  sdll 

remains  a  question,  142. 

— ,  large  doses  of,  act  directly  sedatire,  141. 

Ale,  the  supposed  lithonthryptic  properties  of,  926,  (Noie») 
Alexander  Trallianus,  his  prescription  for  a  gout  medicine, 

58. 
— — — ,  his  just  notions  on  the  subject  of 

medicinal  combination,  120. 
Alexandrian   library,    the  lamentable  consequence   of  its 

destruction,  85. 
»^ J  burnt  by  the  Caliph  Omar,  the  cotem« 

porary  and  companion  of  Mahomet,  85  (Note,) 
Alexipharmics,  Alexiterials,  Counterpoisons,  or  Antidotes, 

true  meaning  of  the  terms,  234. 
Alkali,  original  signification  of  the  term,  70. 

,  Volatile,  discoTered  by  Basil  Valentine,  91. 

Alkalies,  distinction  between  the  vegetable  and  mineral  first 

established  by  Avicenna,  89. 

,  fixed,  formerly  supposed  to  vary  according  to  the 

plants  from  which  they  were  produced,  99. 

,  their  agency  as  diuretics  considered,  174. 

-,  the  great  utility  of  in  calculus,  often  independent 


of  their  chemical  agency,  229. 
Alkaline  salts,  how  conveyed  to  the  kidneys,  127. 
Almond,  the  wild  parent  of  the  peach,  1 1 5. 
Aloes,  the  chemical  and  medicinal  influence  of  Alkalies 

upon,  321. 
*  ,  their  insolubility  determines  their  specific  action 

upon  the  intestines,  320. 
Aloetic  preparations  well  calculated  to  correct  the  conse- 

quences  of  Opium,  300. 
Alterative  medicines  lose  their  efficacy  by  acting  violently 

as  evacoants,  298. 
Alternation  of  similar  remedies  recommended  by  Dr.  Chap« 

man,  275. 
Alvine  evacuation  suspends  the  process  of  intestinal  absorp- 
tion, 176. 
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Alam,  first  used  bj  Van  Helmont  in  the  cure  of  Uterine  he- 
morrhage, 04;  whj  advantageoQsly  combined  with  Nut- 
meg, 209. 

Ambei^is,  the  odour  of  increased  by  Musk,  286  (Note.) 

Am^guity  of  Nomenclature,  a  fertile  source  of  error,  66, 

Ammonia  lends  its  volatility  to  certain  bodies  with  which  it 
is  combined,  ^6  (Note.) 

jimmoniacfhmagnesian  phosphate^  how  formed  in  the  urine, 
by  the  decomposition  of  that  fluid,  327. 

Amulets,  the  early  origin  of,  0 ;  Galen's  testimony  respect- 
ing, 9. 

Amulets  of  Arsenic  used  in  the  plague  of  London,  47 ;  their 
Qse  prohibited  by  the  Emperor  Caracalla  by  a  public  edict, 
10. 

Amylum,  Starch,  derivation  of  the  word,  60  (Note,) 

Analogy,  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  medical 
philosopher,  7 ;  the  numerous  fallacies  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed, 8. 

An  Analytical  inquiry  into  the  more  remarkable  causes 
which  have,  in  different  ages  and  countries,  operated  in 
producing  the  revolutions  that  characterise  the  history  of 
medicinal  substances,  1. 

Analysis  of  the  objects  of  medicinal  combination,  269. 

Analysis  of  vegetables  by  the  French  academicians ;  its  un- 
satisfactory nature,  97. 

Anasarca,  sometimes  cured  by  diaphoretics,  180. 

Ancient  charms,  frequently  chaonted,  9. 

Ancient  empirics,  reason  why  their  labours  proved  so  bar- 
ren, 7. 

Andes,  a  journey  over  them  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of 
the  effect  of  heat  and  cold  upon  the  animal  body,  5. 

Antacids,  remarks  upon  the  action  of,  216 ;  under  what  cir- 
cnmstapceB  they  may  be  advantageously  administered  ia 
conjunction  with  tonics,  308. 

Anthelmintics,  their  modus  operandi  considered,  258. 

Anthemis  Nobilis,  essentially  changed  by  cultivation^  114. 

Antidotes,  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  term,  234. 

JmHthtum  MUkridatmm^  the  history  of,  40. 

Anti-hectic  mixture  of  Dr.  Griffith,  the  composition  of  the, 
108. 

Antilithics  and  Lithonthryptics,  definition  of,  215 ;— -belong 
to  the  olass  of  vital  as  well  as  chemical  agents,  215. 

Antimonial  Remedies,  the  unjust  prejudices  against,  05; 
proscribed  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  Paris,  95. 
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Antimopj,  a  case  related  by  Dr.  James^  whecein  it  occa* 

sioned  salifation,  362 ;  a  conjecture  respectiug  the  origia 

of  the  term,  90. 
AntirooDj  aod  Opium  accelerate  the  eiTecti  of  Mercury  opoft 

the  system,  980. 
Antimony,  experiments  concerning,  by  Basil  Valentine,  90; 

restored  to  public  favour  by  a  French  decree,  06 ; .  its 

sudorific  powers  increased  by  Opium,  289. 
Antiseptics,  origin  of  remedies  so  called,  137. 
Anti-spasmodics,  hour  they  differ  from  Narcotics,  143 ;  mos^ 

be  considered  as  both  absolute  and  relati? e  agents,  144 ; 

may  be  frequently  combined  with  Tonics,  or  NaicoticSy 

305. 
Anti-spasmodics,  definition  of,  143. 
ANTieHPIAKA,  by  W.  Ueberden,  M.D.,  50,  (NoieJ) 
Antonius  Musa  cured  Augustus  by  the  cold  bath,  55. 
Apoplexy,  use  of  suppositories  in  producing  counter-irrita- 
tion in  a  paroxysm  of,  360;    the  supposed  powers  of 

Sternutatories  in  prefenting  an  attack  of,  204. 
Apothecaries'  Hall,  the  ingenious  machinery  at,  08,  (JVble). 
Arabians,  the  improfement  ot  the  Materia  Medica  greatly 

indebted  to  their  zeal  and  industry,  85. 
Archmal  remedies  introduced  by  Stahl,  38. 
Argonauts,  the  golden  fleece  of  the,  a  chemical  allegory,  83; 

one  of  them  cured  by  the  rust  of  iron,  1^. 
Aristides,  the  unhappy  dupe  and  victim  of  quackery^  34.  Noie. 
Arnoldus  de  Villa  Nova  invented  Tinctures,  80.     . 
Aromatics  Oriental,  introduced  into  practice  by  the  Arabians, 

85 ;  definition  of  the  term,  140. 
Aromatic  and  Tonic  qualities  often  found  in  conjunction,  149L 
Aroma,  M.  Robiquet's  important  experiments  respecting, 

286,  {Note.) 
Arsenic,  and  other  corrosive  poisons  require  very  different 

antidotes,  249. 
Arsenic,  Amulets  of,  used  in  the  plague  of  London,  47 ;  in 

its  metallic  state  quite  inactive,  315. 
Arsenic,  derif  ation  of  the  term,  68« 
Art,  importance  of  discriminating  its  operations  from  those 

of  Nature,  69. 
— ,  the  processes  of,  may  be  often  improved  by  imitatiDg 

those  of  Nature,  960. 
Artichoke,  Jerusalem,  origin  and  meaning  of  the  tem^  71. 
Ascarides,  cured  by  Suppositories,  360. 
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Asclepiades  the,  a  compaoy  of  empirics,  34. 

Asclepiades  used  the  Trumpet  in  the  core  of  Sciatica,  0 
(note.) 

Ashes  of  a  Witch,  a  superstittoos  remedy  against  Witchcraft, 
47  (note.) 

Asia,  East  Indiaman,  its  crew,  how  cured  of  dropsy,  181. 

Assafoetida,  its  specific  controul  over  spasm,  143 ;  the  virtues 
of  vary  according  to  station  and  soil,  108. 

jissamm  formerly  confoanded  with  the  Baccharis,  71. 

jissara^baceoj  origin  of  the  term,  71. 

Astral  influence,  the  supposed  powers  of,  17. 

Astringents  must  be  considered  as  relative  agents,  153 ;  de- 
finition of  the  term,  150;  a  combination  of  with  Tonics, 
frequently  indicated  in  passive  hemorrhage,  306  ;  they  act 
through  the  sympathetic  medium  of  the  primae  via»,  153 ; 
for  what  purpose  they  should  be  combined  with  narcotics 
and  absorbents,  305  ;  when  they  should  be  conjoined  with 
diaphoretics,  305.   Astringent  poisons,  230. 

Astringency,  no  chemical  test  exists  for,  151. 

Astmc,  his  practice  of  premising  a  course  of  Mercury  with 
venesection,  287  (note), 

Athenian  Poison,  doubts  respecting  its  nature,  67. 

Attenuant  medicines,  how  supposed  to  act,  30. 

ATicenna,  the  first  person  who  describes  the  process  of  dis- 
tillation, 80. 

Avicenna's  alarm  at  the  internal  use  of  iron,  41. 

Augustus  restored  to  health  by  the  cold  bath,  55. 

Asote,  contained  in  alimentary  substances,  and  supposed  by 
Majendie  to  give  origin  to  the  lithic  acid,  210. 


B. 

Bacon,  Roger,  the  father  of  chemistry  in  England,  80. 

Bacon,  Lord,  believed  in  the  power  of  charms  and  amulets, 
20  ;  his  opinion  concerning  mythological  fables,  82. 

Bagdat,  its  connection  with  India  facilitated  the  introduc- 
tion of  oriental  aromattcs  into  medicine,  85. 

Baker,  Sir  George,  the  remarlcs  of  respecting  the  combina- 
tions of  Bark  with  other  medicines,  307. 

Baldwin,  Dr.  found  the  wild  parent  of  the  potatoe  plant  at 
Monte  Video,  147  (note). 

Bark,  its  virtues  discovered  by  accident,  but  confirmed  bj 
reason,  10 1  the  original  meaning  of  the  term  00;.  its 
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adulteration  mentioned  by  Sydenhaoi,  116;  its  conibiiia* 

tion  with  Rhubarb  recommended  by  Dr.  Mead,  307  ;  its 

combination  with  Muriate  of  Ammonia  recommended  by 

Boerhaa?e,  907. 
Bark  and  Steel,  not  equivalent  tonics  as  some  have  consider- 

ed)379. 
-»—  Pemvtan,  a  new  alkaline  body  detected  in  it,  and 

called  Cinchoniaj  319. 
Barry's  extracts  made  in  vacuo ;  his  discovery  of  Phpspkoric 

acid  in  a  variety  of  cnltivated  vegetables,  221  (note). 
Baryta,  its  modus  operandi  as  a  poison  considered,  247. 
Base,  meaning  of  the  epithet  as  applied  to  metals,  86. 
Base  of  vegeteble  salts  eliminated  by  the  digestive  process, 

176. 
Basil  Valentine,  the  father  of  metallic  medicine,  90. 
*<  Basilica  Medica^^  Calomel  first  mentioned  in,  06. 
Basis  of  a  medicinal  formula,  its  object,  332 ;  its  efficacy 

increased  by  uniting  it  with  some  medicine  which  nay 

render  the  system  susceptible  of  its  action  j  280  ;  the  ac- 
tion of,  promoted  by  combination,  269. 
Bath,  hot  and  cold,  mechanical  notions  respecting  their 

operation  and  effects,  38. 
Bathing  wisely  considered  as  an  act  of  religion,  31. 
Bath,  the  use  of  the,  prohibited  by  certain  Priestesses  in 

Greece,  55  {note). 
Beer  how  preserved  by  hops,  311. 
Beguin  describes  Calomel  under  the  name  of  Draco  Mitigtih 

tu9^  in  his  ^^  Tirodnlum  Chemicum,"  96* 
Belladonna^  its  sympathetic  influence  upon  the  Iris,  by  con« 

tact  with  the  cornea,  130. 
Benediction  bestowed  on  those  who  sneeze,  the  supposed 

origin  of  the,  204. 
Berkley's  "Siris'*  happily  ridiculed  by  Reeve,  48  (note). 
Berries  of  Juniper,  unless  bruised,  will  not  yield  their  virtues 

to  any  menstruum,  343. 
Berthollet's  important  law  of  affinity  highly  nsefal  to  the 

physician,  340. 
Besnier  expelled  the  faculty  of  medictne,  for  having  admi- 
nistered Antimony,  96. 
Bezoary  often  administered  in  conjunction  with  active  reme« 

dies,  and  has  thus  acquired  unjust  credit,  119 ;  derivation 

of  the  term,  119  (note), 
Bezoardicsj  a  name  given  to  a  certain,  tribe  of  medicioil 

substances,  119  (note). 
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Bi'^iaride  of  Mercury y  the  new  name  for  corrosive  subli- 

mute,  73. 
Bile  the,  undergoes  decompQsition  in  certain  states  of  diseajie, 

^10  {note). 
Bischoff  iotrodaces  Gelatio,  as  a  remedy,  into  Germany^ 

106. 
Bitter  extractive,  its  necessity  as  an  alimentary  stimulant  in 

an  inverse  ratio  with  the  nutritive  power  of  the  ingesta, 

147;  important  u9e  of  to  man,  146;  passes  through  the 

alimentary  canal  without  undergoing  any  change,  145; 

essential  to  the  digestive  powers  of  herbivorous  quadra* 

peds,146. 
Principles,  bow  supposed  to'  enter  tbe  circulatioa, 

1^8. 
Bitterness  in  plants,  what  it  indicates,  78. 
". '" ,  Galen's  notion  respecting  the  cause  of ^  37 ;  does 

not  delusively  reside  in  any  peculiar  principle,  145. 
^^  Black  Drop^^^  an  unscientific  attempt  to  imitate  it  attended 

with  explosion  1  338* 
Slack  JVoihy  upon  wbat  its  efficacy  depends,  318. 
Blackall,  Dr.  his  important  remarks  on  Diuretics,  277 ;  his 

valuable  work  on  dropsy,  180. 
Blair,  1}t.  opinion  of,  concerning  the  botanical  knowledge 

of  the  Ancients,  75  {note). 
Blane,  Sir  Gilbert,  his  definition  of  the  term  ^^sympathyy^ 

127;  hb  attempt  to  explain  the  sialogogue  powers  of 

Mercury,  201 ;  his  ingenious  hypothesis  respectipg  the 

foetid  breath  of  salivated  persons,  282  (note)  ;  his  remarks 

>on  medicinal  activity,  126. 
«  Blistering  Point  '*  of  Dr.  Rush,  207. 
Blisters  first  proposed  by  ArchEgcnes  and  Aretaeus,  85* 
Blisters,  the  primary  and  secondary  effects  of  considered, 

206 ;  core  inflamnatton,  through  the  influence  of  '^  con- 

tiguous  sympathy j^  207. 
Blood  StonCj  or  Heliotrope,  its  supposed  powers,  45. 
Blood,  viscidity  of  the,  a  supposed  cause  of  disease,  30 ;  t||e 

red  globules  of,  formerly  supposed  to  depend  upon  iroi|, 

41. 

of  a  Gladiator,  an  ancient  remedy  in  Epilepsy,  26. 

"  -  of  the  Goat,  curious  conceit  respecting,  87  (no/tf). 
Blood-vessels  divided,  substances  enter,  131, 
Bodies  undergo  decompositions  in  the  stomach,  independent 

of  their  ordinary  aft ni ties,  104. 
TOL.  I.  8  F 
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Boerhaave,  a  passage  in,  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
Profes&or  Brande,  107;  Boerhaave,  Kaw,  treatment  of 
epileptics  in  the  poor-hoase  at  Haerlem  ^7. 

Boorde,  Dr.  Andrew,  the  origin  of  Meirj  Andrews,  60  (note). 

Boracic  acid,  increases  the  purgatiYe  powers  of  Cream  of 
Taitar,  and  why,  3^1. 

Botanical  science,  its  progress  and  uses,  75  ;  its  importance 
in  reforming  our  noroenclatare,  72. 

Boyle  recommends  as  a  powerful  remedy  the  thigh  bone  of 
an  executed  criminal,  20. 

Bracing  and  Relaxing^  import  of  the  terms,  as  applied  to 
medicines,  38* 

Brain,  odour  of  alcohol  recognised  in  the,  149 ;  its  influ. 
ence  not  directly  necessary  to  the  action  of  the  heart, 
943. 

Brande,  Mr.  Professor,  his  attack  upon  the  English  Untrer- 
sities  answered,  188;  his  opinion  respecting  the  red  glo- 
bules of  the  blood  confirmed  by  Vaoquelin,  41  {noie), 

—— — ,  Mr.  E.  his  case  of  obstruction  from  the  habitual 
use  of  magnesia,  360 ;  his  account  of  an  unscientific  com- 
bination having  produced  mischief,  337. 

Bread,  crumb  of,  its  value  as  a  vehicle  for  pills,  364. 

Breda,  celebrated  siege  of,  epidemic  daring,  cured  by  in- 
spiring confidence,  97. 

Bride-cake,  origin  of  the  custom  of,  973. 

Bree,  Dr.  his  practice  of  combining  Diaphoretics  and  Tonics, 
304. 

Brodie,  Mr.  his  enlightened  views  respecting  the  operation 
of  poisons,  943. 

Brown,  Dr.  John,  his  system  noticed,  43. 

Brown  Bread  acts  mechanically,  and  promotes  the  peristaltic 
motions  of  the  primae  viae,  166. 

BufTon,  his  opinion  concerning  the  origin  of  wheat,  114. 


C 

Cabbage,  the  cultivated  offspring  of  the  Colewort,  115. 
Cabinet  of  Materia  Medica  in  possession  of  the  College  of 

Physicians,  1. 
Cactus  Opuntia^  or  Indian  ^g^  reddens  the  urine,  198  (naU), 
Qesalpfinus^  the  father  of  botanical  system,  75  (nofe). 
Caloric,  latent  state  of,  symbolically  represented  by  Vulcui, 

83 ;  free,  symbolically  represented  by  Vesta,  83. 
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Cdhmely  speculatioDS  respecting  the  origin  of  tbe  term,  73, 
{note). 

'- and  Antimony  are  mutaaUy  changed  hj  combination 

with  each  other,  313. 

Culpepper,  Turner,  and  I^Yel,  the  three  Astrological  herb- 
arists  of  the  seventeenth  century,  20. 

Gamboge,  why  liable  to  affect  the  stomach,  321. 

Cambridge,  its  discipline  vindicated  against  the  aspersions 
of  Professor  Brande,  101. 

Camphor,  of  Arabian  origin,  85  ;  propriety  of  administering 
it  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  355  (fio/e)« 

Caracalla  issues  an  edict  against  the  use  of  amulets,  10. 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  its  effects  in  increasing  the  powers  of 
cathartic  medicines  experienced,  286. 

Cardinal  de  Lugo,  a  Spanish  J esuit^  intercedes  with  the  Pope, 
and  obtains  his  countenance  and  support  for  the  Peruvian 
bark,  56. 

Carlisle,  Sir  Anthony,  detects  gin  in  the  brain,  142. 

Castalian  Fountain,  its  prophetic  nature  considered,  25. 

Castille,  John,  King  of,  poisoned  by  medicated  boots,  235. 
{note). 

Castor  Oil,  origin  of  the  name,  71. 

Catamenia,  tbe  suppression  of,  may  depend  upon  very  differ- 
ent causes,  and  require  very  different  remedies,  171. 

CaiapUumata  Poultices,  calculated  to  fulfil  several  indica- 
tions, as  SHmukmii-^Anttsepiics — Sedaiives — R^ige- 
ramit-^EmoWentSy  384. 

Catharsis  suspends  tbe  process  of  alimentary  absorption,  176. 

Cathartic  medicines,  observations  respecting  their  abuse, 
160. 

Cathartics,  definition  of,  165. — Classed  under  two  divisions, 
▼iz.  Laxatives  and  Purgatives^  1 65. 

Cato,  the  Censor,  his  incantation  for  the  reduction  of  a  dis- 
located limb,  20. 

Cattle  ruminate  less  in  wet  seasons,  and  why,  100. 

Cayenne  pepper  and  opium  used  by  the  French  as  a  restora- 
tive, 142  (note)* 

Celery,  its  origin  from  the  Apmm  graveolens^  115. 

Ceruisa^  less  active  than  the  precipitate  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  sub-acetate  of  lead,  318. 

Chaldeans  and  Babylonians,  exposed  their  sick  in  the  niark- 
ets,  in  order  that  they  might  obtain  the  advice  of  travel- 
lers, 11. 

Chamomile,  flowers  of,  changed  by  cultivi^tion,  77. 

2f2 
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Chapman,  Dr.  bis  aisertion  respecting  the  openitian  of 
Kino  aiui  Columha  refuted,  313 ;  his  opinion  respecling 
rombiDatioii  coiiiirniecl,  975. 

Charms  for  stopping  a  hemorrhage,  20. 

Cheltenham  water  a  nataral  combination  of  an  instmctiTe 
character,  304. 

Chemists,  the  manufacturing,  errors  daily  committed  by, 
986  ; — the  sect  of,  and  their  false  theories,  40. 

Chemistry,  importance  of,  in  reforming  medical  nomencla- 
ture, 73 ; — not  alluded  to  in  the  medical  writers  of  Greece 
or  Rome,  84. 

Chemical  Nomenclature,  the  fallacies  of,  73;  Chemical 
Science,  the  antiquity  of,  examined,  81 ;  the  apfriicatlon 
and  misapplication  of,  considered,  81  ;  Chemical  action, 

'  the  advantages  obtained  by  it  in  the  formation  of  new 
remedies,  314;  Chemical  doctrines,  influence  of,  upon 
/he  popularity  of  certain  remedies,  137;  Chemical  Re- 
medies, reflections  concerning  their  operation  upon  liring 
bodies,  900 ;  Chemical  hypothesis  to  explain  the  opera- 
tion of  iron  as  a  tonic,  41. 

Cherry-brandy,  remarks  upon  the  supposed  efficacy  of^  118 
{note). 

Chifletius,  the  philKppic  of,  against  the  bark,  60. 

Chinese  Mandarin,  his  absurd  treatment  by  twelve  pliysi- 

-   cians,  331. 

Chorea  and  Hysteria  cured  by  purgatives,  158. 

Cicuta^  the  term  not  indicative  of  any  particular  pimt  in 
aneient  authors,  68. 

Circulation,  how  influenced  by  nausea,  150; — ^through  what 
avenues  foreign  substances  enter  It,  197. 

Citois  attributes  the  epidemic  of  Poitou  to  the  appeanmceof 
a  new  Star,  16  (note). 

Citrate  of  Potass  acts  upon  the  urinary  eigans  like  aa  on- 
combined  alkali,  175. 

Clarified  Glue,  substituted  for  bark  In  the  cure  ef  fevers! 
106. 

Clarke,  Dr.  his  gas  biow-pipe,  101  (note). 

Classification  of  medicinal  bodies,  1 34 ; — extreme  difBcnlty 
of  the  subject,  and  why,  139. 

Climate,  the  influence  of  upon  medicinal  plants,  100, 

Cloves,  th^r  qualities  entirely  changed  by  vegetable  deve* 
lopement,  117.  >  • 

Clysters,  Enemaia^  calculated  to  fulfil  several  -importaBt 
indicfttioQB;  374. 
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'^  Codex  Medicamentarius  Parisiensis,"  50 ;  remarks  oo  the 

eztraTagant  iiomeaclaturo  which  it  exhibits,  75* 
Colchester  Oysters  of  a  green  colour,  and  why,  81. 
Colchicum,  a  caution  respecting  its  panegyric,  86 ;  its  Vinous 

infosion  acts  more  violently  when  acid  is  present,  501 ; 

its  virtues  changed  during  the  progress  of  its  growth^  118; 

i(s  bitter  principle  separated  by  th6  assimilatl? e  fnnctionsy 

and  transmitted  to  the  kidneys,  1S8. 
Cold  Water,  a  general  application  to  gun-shot  wounds,  94. 
Cold,  the  external  application  of,  proves  diaphoretic,  and 

why,  186. 
Cole  wort,  the  parent  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  115. 
College  of  Physicians  of  London,  their  first  Pharmacopceiai 

07  (note). 
Colocynth,  remarks  respecting  the  solubility  of,  320;  the 

drastic  properties  of,  mitigated  by  camphor,  290. 
Colour  of  Flowers,  how  modified  by  cold,  110. 
Colour,  taste,  and  smell  of  plants,  indicate  their  virtues,  78. 

indications  of,  erroneously  appreciated  by  LinnsnS,  78. 
Columella,  his  statement  respecting  the  deleterious  proper* 

tics  of  the  peach,  115. 
Collyrium  of  Dattaus,  33. 
Combination  of  medidnes,  a  fatal  source  of  medical  fallacy, 

119. 
Combinations  of  Nature  afford  instructions  for  the  arrange- 
ments of  Art,  S83. 
Compound  medicines,  divisible  into  two  classes,  335. 
Concentration  may  diminish,  instead  of  increase,  the  powers 

of  a  medicinal  substance,  319. 
Consecutive  Phoenomena  in  cases  of  poisoning  are  always  to 

be  attended  to,  256. 
ConstUuens  the,  in  a  medicinal  formuU,  what,  332. 
Contagion,  the  matter  of,  modified  in  activity  by  the  degree 

of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  325  {note)* 
Controversy  between  the  Galenical  and  Chemical  sects,  05. 
Conticiri  introduces  gelatin,  as  a  remedy  into  Italy,  lOd 

(note)^ 
Contiguous  SympcUhi/  of  Hunter  explained,  1 30« 
Contra  IndiMtlon,  a  momentous  error  in  the  Art  of  Pre- 
scribing, 309. 
Cooke,  Dr.  his  observation  on  the  absorption  of  alcohol,  142. 
Copaiba,  Balsam  of,  an  improper  constituent  for  piil-masses^ 

and  why,  363. 
Coral,  remarks  on  the  superstitious  use  of,  as  an  amuUt| 

21  (notc)n 
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Cord  as,  Valerius,  first  composed  a  Phannacopoeta,  97  {noii}* 
Correcting  the  operation  of  a  medicine,  an  object  of  scienii&c 

combination,  206. 
Qorrigens  the,  in  a  medicinal  formula,  what,  332. 
Corrosive  S%ihUmate^  the  manner  in  nvhich  It  destroys  life 

popsidered,  241 ;  the  acrid  action  of,  mitigated  by  mvci-i 

laginous  drinks,  200 ;  observations  upon  the  term,  73. 
G>rrosive  or  Escharotic  poisons,  the  enumeration  of,  239. 
^<  Gm/ar/«p,"  the  natural  family  of,  medicinal  remarks  upoa 

the,  76. 
Coventry,  the  member  for,  his  exceptionable  conduct,  60, 

(note). 
Coughs,  humid  of  old  Persons,  cured  by  sulphate  of  zinc  & 

myrrh,  306 ;  aggravated  by  the  transition  from  frost  to  a 

thaw,  197. 
<^  Counterblaste  to  Tobacco,"  by  king  James  the  first,  52, 

(jnote). 
Crab,  the  wild  parent  qf  the  golden  pippin,  115. 
Cream  of  Tartar,  rendered  more  purgative  by  Boradcjicidj 

and  why,  ?21 ;  how  it  derives  a  characteristic  action  from 

its  insolubility,  321 ;  its  origin  in  the  fermented  juice  of 

the  grape  accounted  for,  341  {note) ;  proposed  by  Mr. 

Brande  as  a  remedy  for  calculus,  aad  objected  to  by  the 

author,  230. 
()redulity,  definition  of,  31  ;  more  michievous  than  8oper<« 

stition,  31. 
Crichton,  Sir  Alexander,  his  observations  upon  simplicity  of 

Prescription,  121 ;  his  experience  in  the  utility  of  Tar 

fumigation,  378. 
(!!rollias,  his  work  on  Signatures  referred  to,  43. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  fell  a  victim  to  an  jutermitteot,  through 

the  timidity  of  his  physician,  42. 
Cruciform  Plants,  their  medicinal  characters,  76  ;  degene-t 

rate  within  the  tropics,  100. 
Crucible,  derivation  of  the  term,  19  {note}* 
Cullen's  classification  of  the  Materia  Medica,  134 ;  founded 

on  an  hypothetical  basis,  137; — his  theory  of  the  opera- 
tion of  narcotics,  141. 
Culture,  the  influence  of  upon  medicinsvl  plants,  107. 
Cumaean  Sibyl],  supposed  by  Parwiu  to  have  taken  the  juice 

of  the  Cherry^laurelj  12. 
Cure,  by  sympathy,  attended  to  by  the  poets,  23. 
Currie,  Dr.  his  judicious  advice  respecting  the  period  a( 

)vhich  o|)ium  should  be  administered  in  fevers,  360. 
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<^  Currus  TrtumphaKs  JnitnumH^''  by  Basil  Valentine,  dO. 
Cataneous  discharge  materiailj  modified  by  the  state  of  the 

atmosphere^  183  (note). 
Cyiisus  Laburnum^  the  seeds  of,  violeDtly  emetic^  76. 

D 
Darwin,  Dr.  his  interpretation  of  the  fable  of  Proserpine, 

Datura,  gloomy  aspect  of,  indicates  its  poisonous  nature,  78. 

Davy,  Sir  H.  his  experiments  have  shewn  that  vegetable 

astringents  pass  unchanged  through  the  body,  1 53 ;  340. 

his  researches  into  the  nutritite  valae  of  grass,  147  ;  his 

opinion  concerning  the  allegorical  Interpretation  of  the 

Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment,  88. 
Dary,  Dr.  John,  undertakes  a  series  of  experiments  with 

Kino  and  Calumba,  at  the  request  of  the  author,  314 ; 

his  experiments  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  after 

venesection,  262. 
Debility,  the  result  of  a  change  in  the  tension  of  the  fibret 

of  the  body,  144. 
Decoction  frequently  destroys    the  efficacy  of  medicinal 

bodies,  342. 
Delivery  expedited  by  nauseous  naedicines,  26  (note), 
Demnlcents,  their  supposed  mode  of  operation,  259. 
Deposites  mechanical,  from  the  orine,  divisible  Into  three 

classes,  222. 
Derry-down,  Dmidical  origin  of  the  chorus  of,  21. 
Design  of  the  Pharroacologia,  1. 

Developement  of  active  elements  one  of  the  objects  of  Phar- 
maceutic chemistry,  317. 
Devotion  to  authority,  the  mischievous  tendency  of,  47. 
Diaphoretics,   definition   of,   183;  a  new   classification  of 

proposed,  185  ;  when  combined  with  topics  offer  resources 

in  continued  fever,  304  ;  may  core  dropsy,  188. 
Diaphoresis,  frequently  follows  nausea,  163. 
Diarrhcea  checked  by  remedies  of  a  different  nature,  153. 
Dictator,  his  election  and  duties,   daring  a  pestilence  m 

Rome,  27. 
Diest*s  absurd  preparation  of  opium,  51. 
Diet  and  Habits,  the  Importance  of  changing  them  in  disease 

considered,  201  ;  Important  practical  remarks  upon,  295« 
Diet  Vegetable,  the  supposed  refrigerating  effect  of,  e\^ 

plained,  213t 
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Diffusible  and  permanent  stimniantfl,  138. 

Digby,  Sir  Kenelm,  the  «'  Sympatkciic  Powder  **  of,  n. 

Digestion,  sometimes  quickened  hj  the  operation  of  an 
emetic,  160 ;  how  materially  it  is  affected  by  mental  dis- 
turbance, 301 ;  imperfect,  diseases  arising  from,  hoir 
treated  by  the  author,  994. 

Digestive  Functions,  their  influence  upon  certain  remedies, 
128. 

Digitalis  and  Potass,  although  not  similar  as  diuretics,  are 
compatible  with  each  other,  302. 

DigiiaUsj  Dr*  Withering's  observation  respecting  its  accu- 
mulation in  the  system,  3dl ;  its  utility  exaggerated,  35. 
why  it  acts  as  a  sorbefacient,  1 80. 

Digitalis  and  Mercury,  dissimilar  as  diuretics,  277. 

Digitalis  and  Verbascumy  although  medicinally  opposed  to 
each  other,  belong  to  the  same  natural  family,  76. 

Diluents,  their  extensire  use  in  the  cure  of  disease,  260. 

Dipoysius  of  Mytilene,  his  explanation  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
of  the  Argonauts,  83. 

Dioscorides,  many  of  his  plants  not  to  be  recognised  in  the 
present  day,  66, — the  Commentary  of  Mathiolns  upon, 
passed  through  seventeen  editions !  66  (note). 

Dirigens  of  ancient  authors — 333  (note). 

Discoveries  in  Materia  Medica,  rarely  more  than  the  revival 
of  ancient  practices,  67. 

Disease,  its  type  and  character  altered  by  climate  and  sea- 
son, 107. 

Dispensatories  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  their  merits,  S^, 
(note). 

Dispensatory  of  Weclier  contains  several  preparations  in 
which  the  magnet  is  an  ingredient,  41  (note). 

Distention,  the  stimulus  of,  increases  the  efficacy  of  emetics, 
287. 

Distillation,  the  operation  of  not  noticed  by  Hippocrates  or 
Galen,  84. 

Division,  the  mechanical  state  of,  modifies  the  operation  of 
medicinal  bodies,  323. 

Dmretics,  new  views  respecting  their  modus  operandiy  172 ; 
definition  of,  172 ;  how  to  be  managed  with  respect  to 
dilution,  325 ;  Tabular  arrangement  of,  173. 
.  Diuresis  occasioned  by  diminishing  arterial  action,  17S^ 

Dose  of  a  powder,  rules  respecting  the,  360. 

Doses  of  medicines  are  specific  with  respect  to  each  sub- 
stance, 344 ;  in  Italy,  1 12. 
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Doses,  when  excessSve,  rather  produce  a  loeal  than  afeneral 

effect,  345. 
Draco  MUigaius^  calomel  described  uader  this  name,  bj. 

Beguin  in  1608,  96. 
Draughts,  how  they  differ  from  mixtores,  S72 ;  .when  to  be 

preferred,  372, 
Dropsy,  a  case  of  cured  by  well  fermented  bread,  181 ; 

may  be  occa3ioBaUy  cared  by.  yeoesection,  180;    Dr. 

Blackall's  ingenious  work  on,  277. 
Dahamel's  cases  of  dropsy  cured  by  sweating,  190  (note)* 
Drummood,  Sir  William,  his  opinions  concemiog  certain' 

allegories,  83*         «^ 
Dryden's  allusion  to  cures  by  sympathy,  23. 
<^  Dry  Yomit  of  Marriott,"  of  what  it  consisted,  350  (twie). 
Dubois.  Mr.  his  report  of  ibe  progress  of  Taccination  in  the 

east,  35. 
Dugald  Stewart's  remark  respecting  scepticism,  36. 
Donning,  the  celebrated  barrister,  how  affected  by  a  blister 

506  {note). 
Dyspepsia  of  sedentary  person,  how  cured  by  the  author^ 

£ 

Early  origin  of  Amulets,  9. 

history  of  the  Materia  Medica  invoWed  in  lable,  8* 

Ear-rings,  buried  by  Jacob,  were  Amulets,  10. 

Ear,  the  bitter  secretion  of  the,  protects  it  from  insects^ 

258,  (note). 
Earth  of  Lemnos,  only  dug  on  a  particular  day,  1 9. 
^'  Eaton's  Styptic,"  of  what  composed,  1 54  (note). 
^  Ean  Medicinale,.  the  activo  Ingredient  of,  known  to  the 

ancients,  58. 
Eberle,  Dr«  of  Philadelphia,  how  he  accounts  for  the  fact  of 

Nauseants  expediting  mercurial  salivation,  288  (note) ; 

his  theory  objected  to,  (ibid.) 
Echo,  beautifully  allegorized  as  the  daughter  of  air  and 

earth,  82  (note). 
Edward  the  Confessoi:,  first  touched  for  the  evil,  27  (note). 
Effervescence,  a  caution  respecting  the  administration  of  r 

remedy  in  the  state  of,  worthy  attention,  329. 
Efficacy  of  Uemlock,  exaggerated  by  Stoerck,  35. 
Egypt,  the  ancient  physicians  of,  obliged  to  prescribe  ac- 

cording  to  a  fixed  code,  335. 
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<<  EhUn^**  a  new  vegetable  principle  discoTered  bj  the 

author,  70. 
Elaterinm  forms  with  soap  an  active  snppositorj,  360^  valae 

of  as  a  bydmgogae,  18^;  contains  two  principles  of  acti- 

▼itjy  383;  meaning  of  the  term  according  to  Hippocrates^ 

69. 
Electricity,  lately  employed  as  a  Lithonthryptic,  931. 
EteeiuttriOj  electuaries,  definition  of,  369;  general  rules 

to  be  observed  in  selecting  and  prescribing  this  form  of 

medicine,  370. 
<'  Electuarmm  Opiatum  Polupharmacum^*  of  the  Codex  Pa- 

risien,  50 ;  Electuary  of  the  Queen  of  Colein,  87,  (note). 
Elixir  universal,  a  belief  in  its  efficacy  entertained  by  Roger 

Bacon,  80. 
Emetics,  various  uses  of,  in  the  cure  of  disease,  160;  the 

activity  of,  why  occasionally  increased  by  Narcotics,  981 ; 

quickened  in  their  action  by  venesection,  989 ;  in  what 

cases  they  may  prove  dangerous,  163;  definition  of,  155; 

practical  precaution  respecting,  158. 
^^  Emeiinj"  a  new  principle  developed  from  Ipecacuan,  319. 
Emmenagogues,  definition  of,  170;    can  only  be  relatire 

agents,  170. 
Emollients,  definition  of^  963. 

Empirics,  ancient  sect  of,  their  labours  barren,  and  why,  7. 
Emplattrum  Nigrum  of  Augsburg,  42  (note). 
EmpkutrOy  plasters,  great  importance  of  in  the  cure  of  local 

as  well  as  constitutional  affections,  387. 
EmpUutrum  Divinum  Nicohri^  42  (iiofe). 
EnematUy  Clysters,  calculated  to  fulfil  fire  great  indications, 

374. 
England  falsely  called  the  Paradise  ofQuackf^SS. 
English  hops,  why  superior  to  those  of  foreign  growth  as 

preservatives  of  beer,  312  (note). 
Epidemics,  arrested  in  their  progress  by  moral  impressions, 

27. 
Epispastics,  the  definition  of,  205 ;  the  modus  operandi  of, 

considered,  205 ;  see  Blisters. 
Erasistratus  protests  against  medicinal  combination,  119. 
Errhines,  or  Sternutatories,  definition  and  use  of,  203 ;  Dr. 

Cullen's  testimony  respecting  their  value,  204. 
Errors,  chemical  and  pharmaceutical,  which  may  be  com^ 

mitted  in  writing  prescriptions,  336. 
Erythric  acid^  how  obtained  from  Lithic  acid,  220. 
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Escharotics,  dcfinldon  of,  356 ;  the  operation  of  is  geaemlly 

chemical,  257. 
Essences  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen,  were  simple  eztrmcts,  84« 
Essential  oils,  certain  of  them  enter  the  circulation,.  138. 
Esculapins,  Temple  of,  remedies  first  recorded  there,  11. 
Ether  instantly  relie?es  vertigo,  and  why,  ISO;  the  produc- 
tion of  from  Alcohol  first  noticed  hy  Basil  Valendne,  ftl. 
ETacuants,  why  classed  as  local  stimulants,  165. 
Euphrasia,  or  eye*bright,  its  supposed  virtues  derived  from 

the  doctrine  of  signatures,  45,  49  (note). 
Excrements  of  insects,  a  popular  remedy  in  Italy,  16. 
Exhalation  from  the  lungs,  modified  by  certain  medicines, 

193. 
Expectorants,  definition  of,  190;  a  new  classification  of 

proposed,  191 ;  under  what  circumstances  they  may  be 

usefully  associated  with  stimulants,  308. 
Experience,  false  application  of  the  term,  7. 
Experiments  with  different  medicines  on  inferior  animals, 

the  great  importance  of,  139  (note). 
Experiment  and  Observation,  Professor  I^eslie's  definition 

of,  4  (note)» 
Experimental  mode  of  investigation  allegorised  in  the  fable 

of  Proteus,  83. 
Extemporaneous  Formulae,  the  nature  and  necessity  of,  335* 
Extenial  remedies,  diTisible  into  tvio  classes,  380;  how  tbfy 

act  on  the  constitution,  381. 
Extract  of  Logwood,  why  not  to  be  administered  in  the  form 

of  pill,  366  (note). 
Extract,  meaning  of  the  term,  70. 
Eye-lids,  ancient  custom  of  astringing  the,  91. 
Eye  of  Typhon,  the  ancient  name  Qf  Squill,  !?• 


Fables  of  Antiquity,  supposed  meaning  of  the,  83. 
Factitious  Bczoars,  119  (note). 

Fallacies  to  which  medicinal  experiments  are  liable,  7. 
Fashion  gives  names  to  diseases,  and  reputation  to  remedies, 

61. 
Fear,  the  agency  of,  in  increasing  the  effects  of  absorption 

illustrated)  388. 
'*  Febri/ugi  Pcruviani  Vindiciw^^^  by  Sturmius,  43  {note). 
Feculd,  original  meaning  of  the  term,  69, 
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FSbref,  a  doe  tention  of  enential  to  life,  144. 

Fleece,  the  Goldeo,  a  chemical  allegory,  83* 

Flesh,  hsnan,  in  epilepsj,  96. 

Flooding,  after  chiidobirCh,  how  to  be  treated,  153. 

Florentine  Qoack,  iUuitratiYe  storj  of  the,  69  X«ole). 

Flowers,  the  strong  scent  of,  affect  pregnant  women,  110, 
(fiofo)  ;  the  perfume  of,  wh j  most  sensible  in  the  even- 
ing, 326  (note). 

Flatds  of  the  body,  few  medicines  act  upon  the,  137. 

Food,  green  colour  of^  disgusting  to  some,  81. 

Fordyce,  Dr.  his  valuable  paper  on  the  combination  of  me- 
dicines, 191 ;  his  combination  of  Gamboge  and  Aloes,  391 ; 
his  important  views  respecting  the  vital  energies  of  the 
stomach,  900  (note). 

Form  of  a  remedy,  how  to  impart  a  convenient,  agreeable, 
and  efficacious  one,  339* 

Formula,  a  scientific  one  may  contain  two  corrigents,  300. 

■  ■  Medicinal,  consists  of  four  parts,  331. 

Formulae,  in  illustration  of  the  subject  of  Medicinal  Combi- 
nation, 301. 

Fourcroy,  the  theory  of,  respecting  aroma,  986  (note) ;  his 
mechanical  explanation  of  the  operation  of  Mercury,  39. 

Fox's  Lungs,  a  specific  for  Asthma,  aod  why,  45. 

Fritze,  Professor,  his  remarks  on  the  effects  of  a  diet  of 
mucilage,  148* 
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Galbanum,  its  specific  control  over  spasm,  143. 

Galen's  celebrated  hypothesis  respecting  the  virtues  of  medi- 
cines, 37. 

Gallic  acid  strikes  a  black  colour  with  the  salts  of  iron,  151. 

Gar  fish,  or  sea  needle,  not  poisonous,  81. 

Garlic,  its  modus  operandi  as  an  expectorant  considered, 
199. 

Gascoigne's  powder  and  ball,  119  (note). 

Gastric  chembtry,  its  singular  powers  illustrated,  1C6 ;  its 
laws  very  imperfectly  understood,  339. 

Gaubius,  his  observation  respecting  the  inflaence  of  pulveri- 
sation upon  the  specific  effects  of  a  plant,  393« 

Gay-Luszac's  opinion  respecting  the  composition  of  Tartar 
Emetic,  74. 

Geber,  the  earliest  alchemist  on  record,  87- 
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Gelatin,  rabstitoted  for  Peravian  bark,  ia  th«  cm  of  ftfen, 

106. 
General  Stimnlants,  what  classes  are  comprehended  onder 

the  head  of,  139. 
Gerard,  his  remarks  on  the  Potatoe,  70  (note). 
Gibberish,  origin  and  meaning  of  the  term,  87. 
Gin,  odour  of,  detected  in  the  brain,  142. 
Gin  drinkers  liable  to  become  fat,  363. 
Gingerbread  why  less  disposed  to  mooldiness  than  plain 

bread,  330  (note). 
Gladiator,  the  warm  blood  of,  ia  Epilepsy,  26. 
Glauber  recommends  Muriatic  Add  in  sea  scunry,  60 ;  his 

apparatus  for  distilling  acids,  59. 
Globales  red,  of  the  blood,  a  distinct  animal  principle,  41 1 

(ffo/e). 
Glae,  clarified,  why  substituted  for  PeruTiau  baric  in  the 

cure  of  fevers,  106. 
Gluten,  its  proportion  in  wheat  varies  in  diffesent  climates, 

109. 
Goat,  the  blood  of,  conceit  respecting  its  litiionthryptic 

▼irtues  explained,  87  (noie). 
Golden  Fleece  of  the  Argonauts,  a  chemical  allegory,  83.    ' 
Governing  Power  of  the  stomach,  meaning  of  the  term  as 

employed  by  Dr.  Fordyce,  300  {note). 
Gout,  Portland  powder  for  the,  67. 
Grafting,  extraordinary  changes  produced  by,  114. 
Grasses,  coarse  texture  of  in  moist  situations  a  wise  profi* 

sion,  160. 
Greatracks,  Valentine,  wonderfbl  cures  of,  38. 
Greek  Physicians,  their  complicated  prescriptions,  119i 
Griffith.'s  mixture,  the  supposed  un<^emical  nature  of,  ran 

futed,  103. 
Guaiacum,  how  it  acts  in  exciting  diaphoresis,  187;  losea 

its  anti-arthritic  Tirtnes  by  purging,  398* 
Gum,  indigestible  nature  of  considerod,  147. 


Haeriem,  Boerhaave's  treatment  of  the  epileptics  hi  the 

poor-house  at,  37. 
Halford,  Sir  Henry,  his  practice  of  camMalng  Henbane  and 

Colocynth  judicious,  399. 

r,  or  watery  Tapours,  their  uses,  377. 
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Halliday,  Dr.  of  Moscow,  his  letter  to  the  author  on  the 
subject  of  the  Eao  Medicinale,  119. 

Hamilton,  Dr.  his  valuable  remarks  on  pniigatires,  167;  his 
observations  respecting  the  time  of  the  day  at  which  pur- 
gatives should  be  administered  in  fevers,  350. 

Harmattan,  a  wind  characterised  by  excessive  dryness^  op- 
poses the  propagation  of  epidemics,  325  (note). 

Harrison,  Dr.  his  attempt  to  emulate  the  efi^cts  of  Bark, 
by  medicinal  combination,  310;  Dr.  Richard,  his  modifi- 
cation of  Majendie's  theory  with  regard  to  the  act  of 
vomiting,  156 ;  his  communications  to  the  author  respect- 
ing the  influence  of  cUmate  upon  the  eflicacy  of  medicines, 
111. 

Healing  by  the  fint  hUention^  practice  of  suggested  by  su- 
perstition, 24. 

Heat  destroys  the  virtues  of  many  vegetables,  357  (^noie) ; 
its  stimulus  acts  as  a  diaphoretic,  185. 

Heat^  cold,  moisture,  and  dryness,  Galen's  notion  respect- 
ing, 37. 

Hellebore  used  as  a  purge  by  Melampus,  19. 

Heliotrope,  or  blood -stone,  its  supposed  powers,  45. 

Helretius's  Styptic,  of  what  composed,  1 54  {note)  ;  intro- 
duces Ipecacuan  into  practice,  51. 

Hemlock,  doubtful  whether  the  modern  plant  of  that  name 
is  the  one  used  at  the  Athenian  executions,  67 ;  its  powers 
exaggerated  by  Stoerck,  35. 

Hemorrhage,  why  sometimes  stopped  by  a  nauseating  me- 
dicine, 130;  great  skill  required  in  the  treatment  of,  163. 

Henbane,  a  remedy  for  nephritic  irritation,  308. 

Henry  IV,  poisoned  by  medicated  gloves,  335. 

Herbage,  less  nutritive  in  cold  and  wet  seasons,  109. 

Ilerba  Britannka  of  Dioscorides  and  Pliiiy^  unknown,  67. 

Herbena,  herbs  employed  in  the  riles  of  sacrifice,  68. 

Herbivorous  quadrupeds,  on  the  necessity  of  bitter  to,  145. 

Hermodactyllus,  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  colchicum,  58. 

Hindoo  ^^  ordeal  of  rice,"  physiologically  reasonable,  293, 
(note)* 

Hippocrates,  his  opinion  respecting  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  emetics,  160;  advice  to  his  son  Thessalus,  15  (note). 

Historical  Introduction,  1. 

Hoffmann 9  his  advice  to  suspend  the  administration  of  reme- 
dies during  a  protracted  disease,  976. 

Homer's  Allegory  accounts  for. the  plague  of  the  Gt^cian 
camp,  8^  (noie). 
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Honey  of  Cane*,  the  Arabian  title  for  sugar,  86* 

Honey,  superstitious  opinions  respecting,  17. 

Hop,  upon  what  its  superiority  as  an  ingredient  in  malt  li- 
quors depends,  311;  the  English,  why  superior,  as  a  pre- 
servative of  beer,  to  that  of  foreign  growth,  312  (note). 

Horncastle  dispensary,  ague  cured  in  the,  by  a  combination 
of  bitter  and  astringent  roots,  310* 

Horse-flesh,  a  remedy  in  epilepsy,  26« 

Horse  the,  when  debilitated,  is  easily  destroyed  by  Opium, 
129  (noie)  ;  lerj  easily  affected  by  diuretics,  and  why, 
177. 

Hortus  Gramineus  Wobumensis,  experiments  of  Mr.  Sinclair 
recorded  in  the,  146. 

Human  flesh,  a  remedy  in  epilepsy,  26. 

Humoral  Asthma,  the  pathology  of  examined,  104. 

Pathology,  its  influence  upon  medical  opinions,  137. 

Hunter,  Dr.  his  remarks  on  the  vital  powers  of  the  stomach, 
105. 

Hutchison,  Mr.  Copland,  his  opinion  concerning  the  com- 
parative rarity  of  Calculus  amongst  seamen,  226. 

Huxham,  the  complexity  of  his  prescriptions,  120. 

Hydragogues,  Cholagogues,  &c.  opinion  respecting,  163. 

_ modus  operandi  explained,  169* 

Hydromancy,  its  incidental  utility,  25. 

Hydrophobia,  the  hairs  of  the  labid  animal  formerly  sup* 
posed  to  be  an  antidote  to,  47. 

Hypnotics,  synonymous  with  Soporifics  and  Narcotics,  140. 

Hyoscyamus,  gloomy  aspect  of,  indicative  of  its  poisonous 
qualities,  78. 


latropa  Manihot,  its  leaves  esculent,  its  root  possonons,  77. 
Identity  of  bodies  formerly  considered  different,  established 

by  Chemistry,  98. 
Idiosyncrasies,  several  remarkable  instances  of  related,  362. 
Incantation,  origin  of  the  term,  9  (noie)» 
Inhalations,  an  important  class  of  remedies,  377. 
Indian  fig,  when  eaten  renders  the  urine  of  a  bloody  colour, 

128  (note). 
Indians,  American,  their  expedient  to  retard  the  solution 

of  tobacco,  327. 
Ink,  its  mouldiness  prevented  by  cloves,  330  (note). 
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Inoculation  in  India,  Tarkey,  and  Wales,  first  pracUsed 
from  a  superstitious  belief,  24. 

Insects  destroyed  by  vegetable  bitters,  958  {noie^m 

Intestinal  absorption  suspended  by  Catharsis,  176. 

Intertals  between  each  dose  of  a  medicine,  how  to  be  regu- 
lated, 350. 

Interesting  report  from  Mr.  Dobois,  a  Missionary  in  India, 
on  the  practice  of  yacclnation,  25. 

Introduction,  Historical,  to  the  Phannacologia,  K 

Intoxicating  tea  of  the  Siberians,  113. 

Ipecacuan,  why  a  dose  of  diminishes  the  force  of  the  circu- 
lation, 129;  how  it  operates  in  arresting  hemorrhage,  129. 

Ipecacuan,  a  new  principle  (Emeid)  discovered  in,  319; 
introduced  into  practice  by  Helvetius  under  the  patronage 
of  Louid  XIV,  51. 

Ireland,  its  population  increased  by  the  introduction  of 
Potatoes,  2  (note). 

Iron,  its  virtues  explained  upon  mechanical  principles,  39  ; 
rust  of,  a  very  ancient  remedy,.  12 ;  the  sntpbaCe  of,  its 
virtues  first  described  by  Basil  Valentine,  91. 

Ischia,  the  celebrated  baths  in  the  bland  of,  11 1- 

Issues^  200. 


Jalap,  the  purgative  operation  fif  increased  by  Ipecacuan, 

282. 
James  I,  Ring,  his  counter-blaste  to  tobacco,  52. 
James,  Dr.  his  fever  powder  of  Italian  origin,  58. 
Jerusalem  Artichoke,  origin  of  the  term,  7i* 
Jews,  their  practice  of  applying  astringents  to  the  eye-brows, 

91. 
John  of  Gaddesden,  his  extraordinary  treament  of  the  son 

of  Edward  the  First,  46. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  his  definition  of  Physic,  2  (naiey 
Julius  Caesar,  the  soldiers  of,  cured  by  an  unknown  plant, 

67. 
Jupiter,  the  astrologi^  symbol  of,  prefixed  to  receipts,  IS. 
and  Juno,  by  whose  union  the  Ttvnat  sboiwers  were 

said  to  have  been  produced,  interpretation  of  the  fable  by 

Dr.  Darwin,  82. 
Jezebel,  her  custom  of  paiating  the  eye-bvows,  9i . 
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Kermes  Mineral^  the  secret  of  its  preparatioa  purchased  by 

the  Freuch  government,  96. 
Kidd,  Dr.  his  reply  to  Mr.  Brande's  charge  against  the 

Universitj  of  Oxford,  100. 
Kidneys  stimulated  by  alkaline  salts,  174  (note). 
Kino  and  Calnmba,  experiments  respecting  their  operation 

by  Dr.  John  Dayy,  314.^ 
Knight,  Andrewr,  Esq.  his  conjecture  respecting  the  Tuberes 

of  Pliny,  1 1 5. 


La  Legerie  communicates  the  secret  of  Kermes  Mineral  to 

the  French  go?emment  for  a  sum  of  money,  96. 
Lacteals,  the  natural  sensibility  of,  altered  by  Mercary, 

282  {note). 
Lactuca  Satira,  its  sedative  powers  known  to  the  ancients, 

IS. 
Langelott's  Laudanum,  59« 

Lapis  ostites,  or  eagle  stone,  supposed  virtues  of,  44. 
Laihyruf  StaiivtiSj  supposed  deadly  properties  of  the  seeds 

of,  76. 
Lavender,  the  odour  of  increased  by  Musk,  286  (note}* 
Laudanum  Cydomaium  of  Van  Helmont,  59* 
Laurel  water  used  by  the  Dutch  in  consumptions,  58. 
Laxatives  and  Purgatives,  distinction  between,  165. 
Lead,  the  Jceiate  of,  rendered  inefficacious  by  conjunction 

with  Sulphuric  salts,  336. 
Lectures  delivered  before  the  Royal  College  of  Physcians,  1 . 
Lectures,  Chemical,  high  importance  of  those  delivered  at 

Cambridge,  101. 
heguminous  plants,  Linuxus's  observation  upon,  76. 
Lemnos,  celebrated  earth  of,  described  by  Galen,  19. 
Lemon,  its  different  parts  possess  different  virtues,  77f 
Lentor  and  viscidity  of  the  blood,  a  supposed  cause  of  dis- 
ease, 39. 
Lettuce,  its  soporific  powers  recommended  by  Galen,  13. 
Leopold,  Archduke  of  Austria,  the  failure  of  the  bark  in  the 

cure  of,  56. 
Leyden,  memorable  fever  of,  a  lamentable  illustration  of 

ultra-chemical  doctrines,  40. 
Ltbavius,  his  opinion  of  Paracelsus,  93. 
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Lichen  Islandictis,  its  bitterness  usefnl,  148. 

Limestone,  the  operation  of  burning  to  quick-lime  accele- 
rated by  a  moist  atmosphere,  326  (note). 

Lime  water,  its  lithonthrjptic  agency  considered,  230. 

Linnsus,  his  system  corresponds  in  a  surprising  manner  with 
the  natural  properties  of  plants,  77. 

,  Ray?  aQ<J  Virey,  their  obsenration  respecting  the 

influence  of  puherization  upon  the  medicinal  actirity  of  a 
plant,  323. 

Linseed,  mischieyous  tendency  of,  when  used  as  a  sole 
article  of  diet,  148. 

Lithate  of  Ammonia  constantly  present  in  urine,  210. 

Lithic  acid,  Majendie's  theory  respecting  the  formation  of, 
210;  generated  by  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  and  con- 
stantly present  in  healthy  urine,  218. 

■  —  Diathesis,  Dr.  Philip's  views  respecting  the, 

225. 

Lithonthryptics,  the  great  advantage  of  combining  them 
with  Opium  in  cases  of  calculous  irritation,  308. 

Lithonthryptic  powers  of  Galvanic  Electricity,  231. 

Liying  fibre,  medicines  act  upon  the,  137. 

Liquorice,  why  objectionable  as  an  envelope  of  pills  366 
(note). 

Liquor  Ammonice  Acetcttisy  why  decomposed  by  Magnesia, 
341. 

Local  stimulants,  154;  meaning  of  the  term,  155. 

London  College  of  Physicians,  their  first  Pharmacopoeia,  08. 

Lotions,  Embrocations,  Liniments,  Fomentations,  Colly* 
ria,  &c.  382. 

Louis  XiV  introduced  the  potatoe  into  general  cultivation, 
54. 

Luridae,  the  dark  and  gloomy  aspect  of  the,  indicates  then' 
poisonous  properties,  78. 

Lymphatics,  medicines  enter  the  circnlation  through  the, 
131. 

M 

Macbride,  Dr.  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  improve  the  art 
of  tanning  by  the  introduction  of  lime-water,  affords  an 
important  lesson  to  the  Pharmaceutist,  339  {note), 

Maccaroni  of  Italy,  why  so  superior  to  that  made  in  other 
countries,  109. 
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MacCuUoch  Dr.  his  observatioos  opou  the  effiecU  of  Per- 
fumes in  preventing  mouldincss,  329;  on  the  sweetness 
of  pare  and  impure  sugar,  284. 

l^ace  and  Nutmeg  of  Arabian  origin,  85. 

Macer's  Herbal  abounds  with  the  superstitions  of  the  middle 
ages,  20. 

Macleod,  Dr.  his  observation  respecting  the  Sialogogne 
power  of  Hydro-cyanic  acid,  202. 

Magistral  Fonimla»|  the  nature  and  necessity  of,  335. 

Maguterium  o/Ludavicusy  a  preparation  of  Opium,  59; 

Maglia,  the  name  given  to  the  wild  potatoe  by  the  Indians, 
147  (note). 

Magnesia,  its  use  in  mitigating  the  severity  of  Colchicum 
expliuned,  301. 

,  the  carbonate  of,  proposed  by  Mr.  Hatchett  as  a 

remedy  in  the  Lithic  diathesis,  229. 

Magnenus,  his  signature  of  Tobacco,  45. 

Magnes  Arsemcaluy  Formula  for,  by  Angeius  Sala,  46. 

Magnet,  its  use  as  an  antidote  to  iron,  41 ;  formerly  entered 
into  the  composition  of  certain  Plaisters,  41,  {note). 

Mah-ry  Umm a,  a  mischievous  deity,  supposed  by  the  Indians 
to  occasion  the  natural  small-pox,  25. 

Majendie,  his  important  views  upon  the  mechanism  of  ab- 
sorption, 161  {note)  I  his  views  respecting  vomiting,  155. 

Male  Fern,  its  anthelmuitic  properties  known  to  Galen,  57 ; 
retailed  as  a  secret  nostrum  in  France,  the  secret  of  which 
was  known  to  f^uis  XV,  57* 

Malt  Liquors,  the  utility  of  the  bitter  in,  146. 

Manna,  of  Arabian  origin,  85. 

Manufacturing  Chemists,  the  errors  daily  committed  by,  286, 
.  {note). 

MarceUns  killed  by  the  cold  bath,  56. 

Marcet,  Dr.  bis  views  respecting  the  treatment  of  calculus, 
S16. 

Marshes,  animals  in  the,  defended  from  disease  by  the  in- 
gestion of  bitter  plants,  148. 

Masticatories,  or  acrid  Sialogogues,  the  nature  and  operation 
of  considereid,  199. 

Materia  Medica,  its  early  history  involved  in  fable,  8 ;  its 
progressive  improvements  slow  and  unequal,  4  ;  composed 
of  a  motley  groupe  of  substances,  2 ;  how  its  progress  has 
been  influenced,  by  caprice,  prejudice,  superstition  and 
knavery,  4 ;  the  arrangement  of  by  Cullen,  Murray,  and 
Young,  134. 

2g2 
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May  Apple,  its  different  parts  possess  different  Tirtaes,  77. 

Majeme,  Sir  Theodore,  absurd  and  dlsgasting  remedies  of, 
20. 

Mead,  Dr.  recommended  Melampodiam  as  an  Emmenagognei 
170  (note) ;  his  practice  of  combining  alkalies  with  opium 
judicious,  298 ;  his  opinion  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Athenian  poison,  67  (note). 

Mechanical  deposites  ftx>m  the  urine  dlTisible  into  three 
classes,  222 ;  mechanical  remedies,  considerations  res- 
pecting, 257 ;  mechanical  action  of  certain  expectorants, 
196;  mechanical  purgatives,  166;  mechanical  theory, 
some  account  of  the,  39. 

Medical  Boards  of  the  present  day,  34. 

Medicinal  Substances,  certain  ones  enter  the  circulation,  127; 
Combination,  the  extent  of  limited  by  several  circum- 
stances, 275;  medicinal  prescription,  its  perfection  defined 
in  three  words,  331 ;  similarity,  conventional  acceptation 
of  the  term,  256 ;  incompatibility,  meaning  of  the  term, 
132 — 270;  medicinal  bodies,  on  the  operation  of,  126; 
definition  of,  125 ;  medicinal  combination,  on  the  theory 
and  art  of,  267. 

Medicines  corrected  in  their  operation  by  mechamcaily  se- 
parating, or  chemkalfy  neutralizing  the  offending  ingre- 
dient, 296 ;  by  adding  to  them  some  substance  capable 
of  guarding  the  stomach,  or  system,  against  their  dele- 
terious effects,  298 ;  their  effects  modified  by  the  age  of 
the  patient,  and  various  other  circumstances,  346 ;  sab- 
stituted  for  each  other,  v. ;  cardinal  virtues  of,  according 
to  Galen,  37 ;  Calculated  to  produce  the  same  ultimate 
result,  by  different  modes  of  operation,  may  be  combined, 
301 ;  their  operations  modified  by  the  state  of  vital  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  patient,  5 ;  are  frequently  but  relative 
agents,  126;  may  act  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
nerves,  130;  conveyed  to  distant  parts  of  the  l>ody  by 
absorption,  128  ;  the  ignorant  preparation  of,  116;  their 
fraudulent  adulteration,  ibidi  differ  only  from  poisons  in 
their  dose,  344. 

Melampodium  recommended  as  an  emmenagogue  bj  Dr. 
Mead,  170  (note). 

Melampns  of  Argos  administered  rust  of  iron,  12. 

Menyanthes  TrifoUata^ti  cure  for  the  rot  in  sheep,  148  {note). 

Mercurial  salivation  known  in  the  twelfth  century,  92. 

'  ointment,  a  true  chemical  compound,  316. 
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Mercnrj,  the  only  eonstitational  sialogogae)  109 ;  its  opera- 
tion  ts  a  sialogogue  attempted  to  be  explained,  200 ;  sup- 
posed to.  act  from  its  weiglit,  200 ;  its  power  of  entering 
the  lacteals,  128 ;  its  efficacy  increased  by  antimony  and 
opium,  282;  a  case  wherein  its  effects  were  suddenly 
developed  by  fear,  288  ;  a  powerful  stimulant  287  (no^e). 

Merriman,  Dr.  an  interesting  case,  in  illustration  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mind  upon  the  digestiYe  organs,  communi- 
cated by  him  to  the  author,  292. 

Merry  Andrews,  their  origin,  60  (note), 

Metals,  a  query  respecting  their  peculiar  smell,  287,  (note)  ; 
why  named  after  the  planets,  19;  all  of  them  inert  unless 
in  a  state  of  combination,  315. 

ftlethodie  Sect,  founded  by  Themisoo,  38. 

Miraculous  gift  attributed  by  lierodotus  to  the  Priestesses 
of  Helen,  explained,  30. 

Missletoe,  Druidical  Superstitions  respecting  the,  17  (^note). 

Misiura  Ferri  compositaj  composition  of,  103. 

MiUurasy  Mixtures,  general  rules  to  be  obsenred  in  selecting 
and  prescribing  this  form  of  medicine,  371. 

Mithridate,  its  history  and  composition,  49,  (note). 

Miner,  after  inanition,  killed  by  stimulants,  6  (note)* 

Mineral  waters,  the  virtues  of  discovered  by  Hydromancy, 
2b ;  sometimes  prove  diuretic,  the  r^^ons  why,  and  how 
prevented,  177,  (note). 

Mineral  Acids,  first  described  by  Avicenna,  89. 

Milman,  Sir  Francis,  his  valuable  remarks  on  the  impor- 
tance of  diln^its  in  dropsy,  325. 

Milner,  Dr.  bis  synthetic  proof  of  the  composition  of  nitrous 
acid,  101  (note). 

JMixture  and  Chemical  Combination,  an  essential  distinction 
between,  316. 

Modus  Operandi  of  Medicines,  a  new  classification  in  illus- 
tration of  the,  131. 

Moisture  and  Dryness,  its  effects  upon  vegetable  produc- 
tions, 109. 

Melasses,  why  sweeter  than  pure  sugar,  284. 

Molina,  his  observations  on  the  potatpe,  147  (note). 

Monardes,  his  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Bezoar  explained, 
119. 

Morley's  remedies  for  Scrofula,  28. 

Morphia,  a  new  principle  developed  from  opium,  319. 

Norton's  Pyretologia  contains  an  account  of  Oliver  Crom? 
wcH'o  death,  42. 
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Moaldiness  preYented  by  P^rfumeS)  929. 

Mountain  Ash,  an  object  of  Draidical  Teneration,  22. 

Mulberrj,  contains  two  colouring  principles,  S9. 

Muriatic  Acid  recommended  bj  Glauber  in  sea  scnnry,  59. 

Murray,  principles  of  arrangement  adopted  in  his  ApparmUu 
Medicaminumj  76  (note), 

Murray's  arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica,  196* 

Music  an  ancient  remedy,  9  (note). 

Musk,  of  Arabian  origin,  85 ;  its  specific  controal  over  spasm, 
143 ;  the  odour  of  increased  by  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  privies,  286  (note). 

Mustacea  of  the  Romans  gave  origin  to  the  modern  bride- 
cake, 273. 

Mustard,  the  unbruised  seeds  of  commended  by  Dr.  Mead 
in  ascites,  343. 

Mythological  Fables,  antiquity  of  chemistry  deduced  from 
the,  82. 

N 

Naples,  experiments  at,  with  Hyocyamus,  111. 

Narcotics,  synonymous  with  Sedatives,  Hypnotics,  and  So- 
porifics, 140  ;  assume  the  character  of  Astringents,  153; 
their  operation  increases  vascular  action,  140;  their 
superior  efficacy  in  Italy,  111;  how  they  differ  from  ordi- 
nary stimulants,  140;  Cullen's  theory  respecting,  141; 
their  stimulant  operation  denied,  140. 

Narcotico-acrid  Poisons,  240 ;  an  ill-defined  class,  242. 

Narcotic  Poisons,  240. 

Narcotic  odour,  a  distinct  indication,  78. 

Natural  Compounds,  may  be  regarded  as  the  prescriptions 
of  Nature,  268. 

Natural  Family  of  Plants,  often  contain  species  of  Tery 
different  medicinal  virtues,  76. 

Nausea,  origin  and  cause  of,  159* 

Nauseating  Emetics,  why  to  be  avoided  In  certain  cases  of 
poisoning,  251 ;  why  they  prove  diaphoretic,  186  ;  doses 
of  antimony  increase  the  effects  of  mercury,  280. 

Nauseous  remedies  supposed  to  expedite  delivery,  26  (note). 

Necklace  of  Paeony,  for  the  core  of  epilepsy,  28. 

Nechepsus,  his  amulet  for  the  stomach,  9. 

Nepenthe  of  Helen  was  probably  opium,  12. 

Nervfs,  the  media  through  which  certain  medicines  act 
upon  the  body,  130. 
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Nestor's  CataplaBm,  13. 

New  ariaogement  of  diaretic  medicines,  173. 

Nicholaus,  his  powder  for  the  stone,  87  (note), 

NicostratttSy  Cholical  antidote  of,  33. 

Nitrate  of  Silver,  its  successful  effect  in  Epilepsy,  111 ;  its 

bitterness  connected  with  its  virtues,  140 ;  rendered  inert 

by  muriatic  salts,  320. 
Nitric  acid,  its  power  of  producing  ptyalism  denied,  202. 
Nomenclature  medical,  reformed  by  Botany  and  Chemistry^ 

72. 
Nostrum,  Definition  and  meaning  of  the  term,  33  (note). 
Nostrums,  a  multitude  of  collected  by  ^tius,  33. 
Nouffleur,  Madame,  her  receipt,  57. 

Nuremburgh,  the  first  Pharmacopceia published  at,  07  (note). 
Nutmeg  corrects  the  operation  of  alum,  200. 
Nutmeg  and  Mace  of  Arabian  origin,  85. 
Nutriment,. deficiency  of  in  plants,  how  compensated  for 

by  nature,  110. 
Nutritive,  and  Medicinal  powers  of  plants  often  opposed  to 

each  other,  110. 

O 

Objections  to  Cullen's  arrangement  of  medicines,  of  a  fatal 
nature,  137. 

Observation,  analogy  and  experiment,  form  the  only  true 
basis  of  research,  4 ;  Professor  Leslie's  definition  of,  4 
(noie)» 

Obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  Materia  Mediea,  7. 

Officinal  preparations,  the  nature  and  necessity  of,  335. 

Old  men,  the  humid  coughs  of,  cured  by  Sulphate  of  zinc, 
1 94. 

Oliver  Cromwell  fell  a  victim  to  an  intermittent,  42. 

Operation  of  medicinal  bodies,  on  the,  125. 

Operation  of  two  medicines  in  one  formula,  301. 

Opiologia  of  Wedelias  contains  many  formulas  which  have 
been  perverted  to  empirical  uses,  50. 

Opium,  remarks  upon  the  best  mode  of  correcting  its  opera- 
tion,  and  obviating  its  deleterious  effects,  207.;  has  ex- 
tensiTe  powers  as  a  Corrigentj  208;  whether  absorbed 
into  the  circulation,  142 ;  modem  preparations  of  derived 
from  ancient  receipts,  50  ;  primitive  import  of  the  term, 
60;  its  powers  vary  with  the  climate,  100;  known  in 
early  ages,  12 ;  stimulating  effects  of,  142  ;  Galen's  hypo^ 
thesis  concerning,  38. 
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Oporinns,  his  opinion  of  his  master  Paracelsns,  93. 

Orange,  the  Pritice  of^  his  success  in  caring  an  Epidemic  at 
Breda,  27. 

Oribasios,  his  just  notions  respecting  medicinal  combination, 
120. 

Order,  a  general  rule  for  that  of  the  ingredients  of  a  medi- 
cinal formula,  333. 

Origin  of  Amulets  of  very  ancient  date,  0. 

Organs  of  sense,  sensibility  of,  changed  by  artificial  habits 
and  cultiyatioD,  70* 

of  the  body,  how  excited  into  action  by  the  admini- 
stration of  particular  remedies,  131. 

Oswald  CroUius,  first  mentions  calomel,  96. 

Otho  T^chenius,  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Van  Helmont, 
95. 

Oxygen,  how  far  it  may  be  considered  the  source  of  animal 
heat,  212. 

Oysters,  tlie  green  colour  of,  explained,  81  (note)* 


Paley's  remark  on  the  influence  of  habit,  48. 

Panacea  Glauberiana,  the  secret  of  its  preparation  purchased 
by  the  French  Government,  96. 

Paracelsus,  some  account  of  his  character  and  doctrines,  91 ; 
his  fiilse  reasoning,  94  (note), 

Paris,  Supreme  Council  of,  proscribe  antimonial  remedies,  95. 

Particular  forms  of  remedies,  and  the  general  principles  upon 
which  they  should  be  constructed,  355. 

Passive  hemorrhage,  to  be  treated  by  a  combination  of  astrin- 
gents and  tonics,  306. 

Peach,  its  deleterious  properties,  when  first  introduced  into 
the  Roman  empire  from  Persia,  explained,  115;  its  kernel, 
the  supposed  efficacy  of,  115. 

Pearl,  compound  powders  of,  38. 

Percival,  Dr.  the  judicious  observations  of  respecting  diet, 
commended,  291. 

Perfumes,  their  extraordinary  effects  at  Rome,  110;  vege- 
table. Savages  insensible  of,  80  ;  prevent  mouldiness,  329. 

Pericles  pronounced  insane  for  wearing  an  amulet,  10. 

Peruvian  Bark,' prejudices  respecting,  42;  the  adulteration 

'   of  brought  it  into  discredit,  116. 

Pestilence  at  Rome,  superstitious  ceremony  during  the^  27. 
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Peter  Lord,  his  exposition  of  his  father's  will,  61. 

Petiver,  the  medico-botanical  researches  of,  70  (note). 

Petro  de  Maharnconrt,  an  inventor  of  the  supposed  Uniyersal 
Elixir,  89. 

Pharmacopoeia,  how  its  import  differs  from  that  of  Pharma- 
cologia,  ii ;  original  institution  of,  97  (note) ;  why  an 
object  of  abuse,  99. 

Philippic  of  Chiiietius  against  the  Peruvian  Bark,  56. 

Phillips,  Mr.  his  attack  upon  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
noticed,  102. 

Philosopher's  Stone,  Arabian  conceit  respecting  the,  86. 

Philosophy  of  History,  definition  of  the  term,  3. 

Phosphoric  Salts,  the  origin  and  history  of,  as  they  occur  in 
nrine,  220. 

Physiognomy  Botanical,  its  utility,  79. 

Pills  containing  calomel,  should  not  be  enveloped  in  magne- 
sia, and  why,  366. 

PUuUb  e  Styrace  of  the  Dnblin  College^  a  very  scientific 
combination,  363. 

Pibike^  rules  respecting  their  formation  into  masses,  362. 

Pimento,  the  berries  of,  lose  their  aromatic  warmth  iu  coming 
to  maturity,  118. 

Pink  and  Lateritions  sediments  in  urine.  Dr.  Prout^s  opinion 
respecting  the  nature  of,  220  (  note). 

Plague  of  London,  superstitious  belief  respecting  the  origin 
of  the,  15,  (note) ;  in  Egypt,  most  common  after  the  In- 
undation of  the  Nile,  325  (note). 

Plaister  containing  soap  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  the  che- 
mical theory  of  its  operation  considered,  317. 

Planetary  influence  on  the  virtues  of  plants,  17. 

Plants  medicinal,  influenced  by  soil,  culture,  climate,  and 
season,  107;  the  sensible  properties  of,  have  a  relation 
to  their  medicinal  properties,  75 ;  the  virtues  of,  disco- 
verable by  botanical  characters,  76. 

Pliny,  his  aphorism  respecting  poisons  paraphrased  by  Lin- 
aeus,  344. 

Plum,  the  cultivated  offspring  of  the  sloe,  115. 

Piumbunii,  a  generic  term  amongst  the  ancients,  90. 

Podalirius  employed  venesection,  12. 

Podophyllum  Peltatum,  the  different  parts  of  possess  different 
virfues,  77. 

Poculum  Abdnthiatum^  its  supposed  antidotal  powers,  146. 

poisons  secret  and  slow,  234;  absurd  notion  respecting 
thrir  possessing  a  mutual  attraction  for  each  other,  46  ; 
differ  essentially  from  each  other,  237 ;  the  classification 
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of,  according  to  their  physiological  actioa  attempted, 
M3 ;  a  belief  in  the  mechanical  operation  of,  not  founded 
in  truth,  237 ;  have  ever  been  the  objects  of  extravagant 
credulity,  234. 

Foifioniug,  in  cases  of,  there  are  three  important  indications 
of  cure^  U9. 

Fottou,  colic  of,  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  appearance 
of  a  new  star,  16  (tioU), 

Polj-pbarmacy  of  our  predecessors,  the  influence  of  the, 
on  the  practitioners  of  the  present  day,  121 ;  of  ancient 
physicians,  the  mischievous  influence  of,  upon  modem 
practice,  121. 

Pope  Innocent  the  Tenth  countenances  the  use  of  the  bark, 

Pope  Clement  y  II.  poisoned  by  fumes  of  a  taper,  235  (note). 

Poppies  supposed  to  relieve  the  head,  and  why,  45. 

Poi senna's  stipulation  with  the  Romans  not  to  employ  iron, 

except  in  agriculture,  the  reason  of,  41. 
Portland,  Duke  of,  his  powder  for  the  gout,  57. 
Potatoe,  the  wild  parent  of  the,  found  at  Monte  Video,  147 

(note)  ;  loses  its  bitterness  by  cultivation,  147  ;  its  various 

useful    applications    enumerated,    54;      menticmed    by 

Gerard,  70  (note) ;  extraordinary  and  romantic  history 

of  the,  54 ;  introduced  into  favour  by  Louis  XIV.  54 ; 

origin  of  the  name,  71 ;  the  effect  of  its  introduction  into 

Ireland,  54  (note). 
Potassium,  curious  anecdote  connected  with  the  discovery 

of,  80  (note). 
Poultice,  Yeast,  its  modus  operandi  explained,  317. 
Powder  of  Ntcolaus,  87  (note). 
Powders,  individually  dry,  become  liquid  by  being  rubbed 

together,  330. 
PowderS)  Compound,  canons  respecting,  358. 
Powell,  Dr.  his  observations  upon  compound  medicines,  122. 
Practice  of  Physic,  perverted  by  superstition,  18. 
Precious  Stones,   an  Arabian  superstition   respecting,  16; 

their  introduction  into  medicine,  10. 
Prescriptions  ancient,  their  complicated  nature,  jtiO. 
Prescribing,  on  the  theory  and  art  of,  265. 
Prescott,  Miss,  persons  of  the  first  respectability  became 

the  dupe  of,  20. 
Prevost  and  Duroas,  iheiir  experiments  upon  the  effects  of 

Electricity  on  Calculi,  231. 
Priests  of  the  American  Indians  intoxicated  by  tobacco,  13. 
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Priests  of  Blicalapio^  artifices  of  tbe,  11  (note). 

Priesthood,  Pagao,  addicted  to  the  use  of  narcotics,  13; 
their  characteristic  caDning,  S9. 

Primary  operation  of  a  remedy,  meaning  of  the  term,  126. 

Pringle,  Sir  John,  his  experiments  on  the  effects  of  salt, 
when  nsed  in  different  quantities,  346 ;  his  opinion  res- 
peetiag  the  combination  of  alkalies  and  bitters,  288. 

Proserpine,  the  fable  of,  a  chemical  allegorj,  8d« 

Protens,  the  fable  of,  an  allegory,  83. 

Pront,  Dr.  his  valuable  researches  into  the  history  of  GraTel 
and  Calculns,  216. 

Pmssic  Acid,  proposed  by  Majendk  lor  the  core  of  phthisis, 
58. 

Ptyalism  excited  by  mercury,  and  hydro-cyanic  acid,  200* 

Polmonary .  exhalation,  how  modified  by  certain  expecto* 
rants,  105. 

Puhere$y  general  principles  for  their  adminbtration,  355. 

PohrerixatioD,  how  it  assists  the  operation  of  a  medicinal 
substance,  356. 

Pukdi  Meheiu^  philosophy  of  its  combination,  3S8« 

Puhm  Ipecacuanhas  Composiius^  the  operation  of  it  affords 
a  striking  iOustration  of  the  advantages  of  medicinal  com* 
bination,  313. 

PnrgatiTes  differ  essentially  from  each  other,  166 ;  combined 
with  antispasmodics,  303 ;  to  be  considered  as  jibiohUa 
Agents,  126 ;  their  effects  increasing  the  action  of  various 
medicines,  200 ;  their  several  modes  of  operation  explained 
by  Lord  Bacon  79  (note) ;  may  act  by  three  different 
modes,  165  ;  act  as  Emmenagogues,  171 ;  combined  with 
tonics,  303 ;  combined  with  mercurial  alteratives,  304. 

Purgatives  and  Laxatives,  essential  diiierence  between,  165. 

Purpuric  Acid,  a  curious  modification  of  the  Lithic,  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Prout,  220. 

Putrid  exhalations  recognised  by  the  Savage  at  a  considerable 
distance,  80. 

Pyramns  and  Thisbe,  the  fable  of,  curiously  illustrated  by 
a  late  chemical  discovery,  83. 

Pyretologia  of  Morton,  account  of  Cromwell's  death  in,  42. 


Q 

Quackery  countenanced  by  the  member  for  Coventry,  60, 
(note). 
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Qaadrapeds.  Herbivorous,  require  bitter  food,  14S»^ 
Qoialitiea  Cardinal,  which  distiDgnish  all  bodies,  37« 


R 

Rachitis,  a  disease  of  the  assimilative  fonctioos,  9%l  (noie)» 

Rabbit,  its  insusceptibility  of  the  powers  of  opium  explaioed, 
128  (note). 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  sud  to  have  introduced  smoaking  to- 
bacco, 52  (note). 

Ranting  Peters^  a  new  name  for  Merry  Andrews,  GO  {note). 

Rape  Oil,  its  proposed  improvement  by  Rozier,  108.    . 

Rawleigk's  Confection  and  Pearl  Cordial,  61. 

Ray,  his  attempt  to  enumerate  the  virtues  of  plants  from 
experience  J  completely  failed,  7. 

Ray,  Linnastts,  and  Virey,  the  observation  of,  respecting  the 
influence  of  pulverization  upon  the  medicinal  activity  of 
plants,  323. 

Recipe^  astrological  origin  of  the  symbol  that  is  prefixed  to 
prescriptions,  18. 

Refrigerants,  definition  of,  211;  the  ingenious  chemical 
theory  proposed  for  explaining  their  effects,  212. 

Relative  and  Absolute  remedies,  meaning  of  the  tenns,  126. 

Relaxing  and  Bracing^  import  of  the  terms  as  applied  to 
Medicines,  38. 

Religious  Ceremonials  often  intended  to  preserve  usefal 
customs,  30.        ' 

Remedies,  the  immediate  impression  of  on  the  body,  126 ; 
of  a  disgusting  nature,  how  they  may  operate,  26 ;  nature 

. '  of  many  ancient  ones  now  unknown,  11;  how  classed  by 
the  Methodic  Sect,  38;  discovered  by  accident,  10;  those 
that  act  mechanically  considered,  257;  those  of  ex- 
ternal application,  380. 

Remedy,  how  to  obtain  by  combination  a  new  and  active 
one,  not  afibrded  by  any  single  substance,  312. 

Resinous  Purgatives,  why  apt  to  gripe,  and  how  to  be  cor- 
rected, 322. 

Reviewers,  their  unworthy  flattery,  35  (note). 

Review,  a  respectable  medical  one  much  wanted,  35  (note). 

Revolutions  of  the  Materia  M/edica,  prominent  causes  of  the, 
14. 

Revolutionary  history  of  the  Materia  Medica,  2. 
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Rhases  and  Avicenna  were  the  first  to  introdace  pharina* 
ceotical  poreparations,  80. 

Rhododendron,  the  properties  of  liable  to  vary  with  the 
soil,  108;  its  efficacy  in 'Russia,  112. 

Rhnbarb,  of  Arabian  origin,  85  ;  its  efifects  npon  the  nrine 
when  internally  administered,  128  (note)  ;  its  watery  in-« 
fusion  rendered  purgative  by  the  addition  of  Calamba, 
984 ;  combines  within  itself  the  double  property  of  a  pur- 
gative and  astringent,  312. 

Ricotia  .£gyptiaca,  how  made  to  flower,  108. 

Roasted  Swallow,  its  efficacy  believed  by  Vogel,  7. 

Roasted  Toad,  its  powers  as  a  remedy  in  Gout,  believed  by 
Vogel,  7  ;  a  receipt  for  the  preparation  of,  7  (note).  .  . 

Roger  Bacon,  excommunicated  and  imprisoned  by  the  Pope 
for  witchcraft,  80. 

-^— ^ — ,  the  father  of  Chemistry  in  England,  89. 

Roman^^nstom  of  erecting  altars  near  the  dead  body,  31. 

Rome,  extraordinary  effects  of  perfumes  at,  1 10. 

Rose  Beads,  or  Rose  Pearls,  from  Turkey,  imported  into 
Europe  throngh  Austria — nature  of  their  eomposition,. 
366  (note). 

Rot  in  Sheep,  cured  by  the  Men^anthes  TtifoUata^  148 
(note). 

Rousseau's  observation  respecting  Scepticism,  36. 

Routine,  a  devotion  to,  the  great  bane  of  philosophy,  47. 

Royal  touch,  cures  performed  by,  27. 

Rosier,  his  proposal  for  the  improvement  of  Rape  Oil,  108. 

Rubefacients,  in  what  they  diifer  from  blisters,  205. 

Rust  of  the  Spear  of  Telephus,  a  cure  for  the  wounds  it 
inflicted,  24. 

Russia  Leather,  why  not  subject  to  m«mldine8S,  330  (note). 

S 

Saline  Cathartics,  a  mixture  of,  more  efficacious  than  an 
equivalent  dose  of  any  single  one,  321  ;  increased  in  force 
by  carbonic  acid,  286 ;  Salts,  the  proper  stimuli  of  the 
urinary  organs,  174  (note) ;  Saline  bodies, into  which  vege- 
table acids  enter,  are  decomposed  in  tramitUj  when  taken 
internally,  175. 

Salif  a,  its  secretion  influenced  by  passions  of  the  mind,  292 
(note). 

Salivation  by  Mercury,  why  attended  with  a  foetid  breath, 
282  (note)  ;  known  in  the  twelfth  century,  02. 
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SaltiiftSt^  Cralen's  notions  respecting  the  caase  of,  9T. 

Salts,  Alkaline,  when  taken  may  be  detected  in  the  mine, 
1^7. 

Salt,  Cnlinary,  operates  yery  differently  in  different  quanti- 
ties, 346. 

Salts,  certain  of  them  pass  into  the  circnlation,  and  undergo 
decomposition  in  iraruiiUy  176. 

Sandy  soil,  strongly  smelling  plants  become  inodorooa  in  a, 
108. 

Saracens,  their  treaty  with  the  Greek  Emperors,  respecting 
the  literary  works  of  the  ancients,  85  (note). 

Scammonia  Convolmlas,  the  root  alone  contains  any  viftoe, 
77. 

Scepticism,  mischierons  tendency  of,  in  physic,  35 ;  defi* 
nition  of  the  word,  34. 

Schroeder,  his  chemico-medical  Pharmacopoeia,  96  (note). 

Scribonins  Laig;ns,  his  writings  afford  ample  evidence  of  the 
empirical  spirit  of  those  dap,  33. 

Sea  Needle,  the  green  bones  of,  not  poisonous,  81. 

Seamen,  the  extraordinary  immunity  of  from  calculous  dis- 
orders, 296. 

Season,  the  influence  of  upon  medicinal  plants,  107. 

Secondary  operation  of  a  remedy,  meaning  of  the  term,  196. 

— «— -*—  Diuresis  to  be  distinguished  from  the  result  of  a 
primary  action  on  the  kidneys,  176  (note). 

Sedatives,  meaning  of  the  term,  140. 

Sedentary  persons,  their  mistaken  notions  respecting  diet 
and  exercise,  995. 

Sediments  of  health,  meaning  of  the  expression,  accoiding  to 
Dr.  Prout,  229. 

Seeds,  hot  and  cold,  origin  of  the  epithets,  37. 

Seguin,  the  experiments  of,  relative  to  the  astringent  prin- 
ciple of  vegetables,  984 ;  his  curious  error  respecting  the 
tonic  principle  of  Peruvian  bark,  106. 

Senna,  why  apt  to  gripe,  399 ;  its  composition  changed  by 
transplantation,  983 ;  of  Arabian  origin,  86  ;  undergoes 
a  remarkable  change  by  transplantation  into  the  sonth  of 
France,  983 ;  its  fruit  and  pods  contain  no  bitter,  983. 

Sennertns,  his  interesting  history  of  surgical  superstitions, 
99  (note). 

Septic  poisons,  species  of  enumerated,  940. 

Setons,  the  modus  operandi,  208. 

Sheep  die,  if  deprived  of  bitter  food,  146. 
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SUlogogaeS)  definitioo  of,  109 ;  compreheDd  two  orders  of 

medicines,  199* 
Siberiaos,  their  remedien  for  rheomatism,  113. 
Signatttres,  the  doctrine  of,  43. 
Similarity,  as  applied  to  medicinal  operation,  conTeotional 

meaning  of  the  term,  250. 132.  270  (note). 
Simons,  William,  Esq.  his  laudable  zeal  in  improving  the 
pharmaceutic  machinery  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  98  (note). 
Simple  and  living  solids,  CuUen's  distinction  between  the, 

138. 
Simplicity  always  a  desideratum  in  a  medicinal  formula,  330. 
Sinapisms  in  frequent  use  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  85. 
Sinbad  the  sailor,  his  adventures  on  the  desert  island,  a 

beautiful  allegory,  88. 
Sinclair,  Mr.  his  very  interesting  experiments  on  the  neces- 
sity of  bitter  extractive  to  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  146. 
Single  flowers,  how  changed  by  cultivation,  11 4. 
Slare,  Dr.  his  pamphlet  in  vindication  of  sugar,  42  (note). 
Sloe,  the  wild  parent  of  the  plum,  115. 
Small  Pox,  supposed  by  the  Indians  to  be  a  visitation  of 

their  goddess  Mah^rt  Umma,  25. 
Smell,  taste,  and  colour  of  plants  indicate  their  virtues,  79. 
Smithson,  Mr.  his  curious  discovery  of  two  colouring  princi- 
ples in  the  Mulberry,  82. 
Smoking  tobacco  introduced  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  52, 

(note). 
Sneezing,  a  case  of  apoplexy  produced  by,  related  by  Mor* 

gagni,  204. 
Snow,  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Woodcock  buried  in  the,  for  eight 

days,  6  (note). 
SnnfT,  the  Pope's  decree  of  excommunication  against  all 
those  who  should  take  it,  53  (note) ;  custom  of  mixing 
together  its  diff^ent  varieties,  accounted  for,  273. 
Soap,  when  combined  with  Aloes,  performs  the  duty  of  the 
corrigens  and  the  adjuvansj  332 ;  its  value  as  a  constituent 
in  pills,  364;  restored  to  the  Extract :  Colocynth:  Comp: 
in  the  new  Pharmacopoeia,  104  (note). 
Socrates  and  Phocion  poisoned  by  Cicuta,  68. 
Soil,  its  influence  upon  medicinal  plants,  108. 
Solanum  Tuberosum,  extract  of,  an  anodyne,  55. 
Solids,  simple  and  living,  how  distinguished  by  Cullen,  138. 
Solomon^s  ring  for  the  cure  of  Epilepsy,  10  (note).^ 
Solution  of  poisonous  substances  in  the  stomach  should  be 
avoided,  251. 
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Solability  of  a  body  inflaeoces  its  effecti  upon  the  organ  of 
taste,  79,  solability  of  a  purgatiTe  determines  its  specific 
action,  320 ;  solubility  of  a  medicinal  body,  how  it  may 
be  modified  by  mechanical  and  chemical  expedients,  331. 
■■■■  ,  its  great  importance  in  reference  to  the  activity 
of  a  medicinal  substance,  319. 

Soporifics,  synonimoas  with  Narcotics  and  Hypnotics,  140. 

jSoranus,  his  superstitious  belief  in  the  virtues  of  honey,  17. 

Southern  countries,  some  vegetables  more  enei^getic  in, 
than  in  northern  ones,  109. 

Spalding,  Mr.  the  celebrated  diver,  his  observation  respect- 
ing  the  comparative  influence  of  vegetable  and  animal 
diet,  213. 

Spasm,  connected  with  the  most  opposite  states  of  the  sys- 
tem, 144. 

Spasmodic  action  controlled  by  certain  medicines,  143. 

Spleen,  schirrus  of,  said  to  be  cured  by  iron,  and  why,  39. 

Squill,  its  bitter  principle  separated  by  the  assimilative  jTunc* 
tions,  and  transmitted  to  the  kidneys,  128 ;  its  powers 
invalidated  by  alkalies,  283  (mte) ;  its  action  directed 
to  the  kidneys  by  calomel,  281 ;  its  action  as  an  expecto- 
rant often  requires  the  aid  of  a  diaphoretic,  281 ;  loses  its 
diuretic  virtues  by  purging,  298. 

and  Digitalis,  dissimilar  as  Diuretics,  277. 

— ^,  or  sea  onion,  administered  in  dropsy  by  the  Egyptians, 
13. 

Stahl's  Ideal  System,  tnlschievous  tendency  of,  38* 

Steam  Laboratory  at  Apothecaries*  Hall,  98  {note). 

Steel  medicines  accelerated-  in  their  operation  by  purgatives, 
290. 

Steller's  testimony  with  respect  to  the  liability  of  the  Rhode* 
dendron  to  vary  in  its  virtues,  108. 

Stephens,  Mrs.  her  remedy  for  the  stone,  62 ;  Parliamen- 
tary reward  to,  62  (note). 

Stimmi,  or  Stibium  of  the  ancients,  whether  the  Antimony 
of  the  present  day,  90. 

Stimulants,  local,  comprehend  evacuants,  154 ;  general, 
what  classes  are  comprehended  undejr  the  division  of,  139. 

Stimulant  operation  of  Narcotics  denied,  140. 

Stoll  and  Warren,  Drs.  their  judicious  treatment  of  Cholka 
Pktonum^  303. 

Stomach,  it  exercises  a  universal  sympathy  and  control  over 
every  organ  of  the  body,  129 ;  a  certain  chemical  condi- 
tion of  it  sometimes  opposes  medicinal  action,  301 ;  in 
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what  its  powers  consist,  105 ;  has  a  chemical  code  of  its 

0WD9 104% 
Stone,  Sarah,  her  cases  of  Midwifery,  26  (noie}» 
Straho's  explanation  of  the  fkble  of  the  golden  fleece,  83* 
Stormins,  his  anecdote  respecting  the  scarcity  of  tmrk,  49, 

(^noie). 
Stjptic,  Eaton's,  154i(fioto)  ;  of  Hehetins,  &nd, ;  nature  of 

styptics  as  remedies,  ibiiL 
Substances  not  affecting  the  body  in  health,  whether  they 

can  be  iictive  remedies  in  disease,  lU;  substances  cliami- 

cally  compatible,  may  be  medicinally  inconsistent  with 

each  other,  104, 128;  suitable  for  pills,  351 ;  not  adapted 

for  pill«mas8es,  361. 
Sobstantive  and  adjective  constituents,  meaning  of  the  terms, 

285  (note), 
Sabstitutiou  of  one  medicine  for  another,  a  common  but 

mischievoos  practice,  t* 
Sudorifics,  see  Diaphoretics. 

Suffiiusy  or  dry  fumes,  their  uses  in  the  cure  of  disease,  377* 
Sugar,  the  sweetness  of,  modi6ed  by  yegetabie  extractive, 

284 ;  absurd  prejudices  respecting,  42, 

■  and  Sugar  Gaudy  of  Arabian  origin,  86. 

Sugared  Plums,  sold  to  children,  contain  plaister  of  Paris, 

^60  (note), 
Salphate  of  Zinc,  the  combination  of  with  Myrrh,  d^  valuable 

remedy  in  the  humid  coughs  of  old  persons,  306 ;  an 

excellent  remedy  in  humoral  asthma,  104;  as  an  emetic, 

case  of  death  from,  158. 

■  ■  ,  (4  Sulphate  of  Copper,  why  to  be  prefer- 

red to  Antimony  as  emetics  in  certain  cases  of  poisoning, 

250. 
Sulphate  of  Potass,  the  medicinal  action  of,  modified  by  its 

insolubility,  175 ;   affords  an  excellent  example  of  the 

powers  of  combination  in  destroying  the  identity  of  the 

ingredients,  315. 

Magnesia,  rarely  diuretic,  and  why,  177. 

Sulphur,  its  agency  in  producing  odour,  287  (note). 
Superstition,  a  prominent  source  of  error  in  physic,  14. 
Superstitious  practices  have  sometimes  led  to  useful  results, 

22. 
SupposUorhy  Suppositories,  the  nature  of,  368 ;  calculated 

to  fulfil  two  great  indications,  360. 
Swallow  roasted,  esteemed  as  a  remedy  by  Vogel,  7. 
Sweet  Potatoe,  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare,  71. 
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Swiss  Peasants  delight  in  bitter  beverage,  146. 

Sydenham's  case  of  poisooing  by  corrosiye  sabliicate  cored 
by  dilnents,  25^  (note) ;  his  observation  respecting  the 
practice  of  combining  bark  with  other  medicines,  has  less 
of  reason  than  of  severity,  307 ;  his  extraordinary  treat- 
ment of  a  hypochondriac,  65. 

Sylvitts  de  la  Boe  succeeded  Van  Helmont,  95 ;  consigns 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Leyden  to  an  untimely 
grave,  40. 

Sympathy,  conventional  meaning  of  the  term,  127  (note). 

Sympathetic  Powder  of  Sir  Renelm  Digby,  22. 

Syncope,  produced  at  Rome  by  perfumes,  1 10. 

Synoptical  view  of  Murray's  arrangement  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  134. 

Syrup  of  Roses,  underhanded  substitution  in  the  preparation 
of  It,  Pref: 

Syrups,  Juleps,  and  Conserves,  introduced  by  the  Arabian 
physicians,  86. 

T 

Tables  of  chemical  affinity  may  lead  the  practitioner  into 
error,  and  why,  336. 

Tabular  view  of  duretics,  arranged  according  to  their  sup- 
posed modes  of  operation,  173 ;  Cnllen's  arrangement  of 
the  Materia  Medica,  134. 

Tannin  generally  exists  in  combination  with  Gallic  acid, 
151;  present  In  grasses  of  aftermath  crops,  152;  does 
not  enter  the  circulation,  152  ;  is  the  vegetable  principle 

-  of  astringency,  151;  but  is  increased  in  effect  by  Gallic 

,  acid,  284. 

Tar  water,  epidemical  madness  respecting,  48  (note), 

Tartar  soluble,  remarks  on  the  operation  of,  321. 

Tartarized  Antimony,  the  term  defended,  74.  * 

Tartrate  of  Potass,  a  solution  of,  decomposed  by  a  curreot 
of  Carbonic  acid  passing  through  it,  341  (note)  ;  decom- 
posed by  all  sub-acid  vegetables,  341. 

Taste,  colour,  and  smell  of  plants  indicate  their  virtues,  78. 

Tailors  popular  purgative,  281. 

Tea,  the  general  iutroduction  of.  In  England,  owing  io  the 
eulogy  of  Queen  Katharine,  51. 

Tea  and  turtle  soup,  whether  their  admixture  in  the  stomach 
may  not  form  leather,  339  (note)* 

Telephus,  the  rust  of  the  spear  of,  a  cure  for  the  wounds  it 
inflicted,  24. 
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Temple,  Sir  William,  his  aphorism  respecting  diet  more 
facetious  than  philosophical,  294. 

Temples,'  aBcient,  dedicated  to  health,  and  in  airy  si(aa« 
tions,  64* 

Tebch,  carious  mistake  respecting  the  medicinal  Use  of  the, 
16  (noie). 

Tension  oi  fibres,  the  necessity  of  the,  144. 

Terms  new,  proposed  bj  the  aothor  to  explain  the  operation 
of  certain  native  combinations,  ^5  (twie). 

Thaddaeus  of  Florence,  not  the  inveator  of  Tinctures,  89.< 

Thaw  after  a  hard  frost,  aggravates  certain  coughs,  tfnd 
why,  197, 

Thebaic  Tmcture,  derivation  of  the  term,  12  (noie). 

Theoijson,  the  ill  success  of  his  practice  recorded  by  Juve- 
nal 38  {note). 

Theories  falie,  mischievous  influence  of,  36. 

Thertaca  Andromacht,  the  great  celebrity  of,  49. 

Theriaca,  Heberden's  remarks  upon,  50  (note), 

Thessalos,  the  Roman  empiric,  described  by  Galen,  33.* 

Thirst,  the  irritation  of,  keeps  up  febrile  action,  261 . 

Thoracic  Duct,  medicines  enter  into  the  circulation  through 
its  branches,  127. 

Time  of  the  day  at  which  remedies  are  to  be  administered, 
forms  a  subject  of  interest,  349. 

Tin,  formerly  called  Plumbum  Alburn^  90. 

Tinctures  invented  by  Arnoldusde  Villa  Nova,  89« 

Tirocinium  Chemicum,  calomel  described  in,  96. 

Toad  roastedy  its  supposed  powers  in  allaying  the  pains  of 
the  goat,  7  ;  Receipt  for  baking  it  alive,  7  {note),) 

Tobacco,  its  nauseating  operation  explained,  158;  romantic 
history  of,  52  ;  iUi  essentml  oil  acts  lery  differently  from 
the  infusion  of  its  leaves,  245  {noie) ;  its  Signatures,  45. 

Tonics,  vegetable,  their  effects  modified  by  alkalies,  and 
other  solvents,  324. 

—  ,  in  what  cases  their  combination  with  purgatives  be- 
rimes eligible,  303;  reasons  for  combining  them  with 
diffusible  stimulants,  306,  are  absolute  or  relative  in  their 
operation,  145  ;  they,  frequently  require  the  aid  of  Dia» 
phoretics  to  modify  their  powers^  304 ;  their  operation  in 
healthy  and  debilitated  habits,  ^126;  are  vkal  agents, 
144 ;  definition  of,  144. 

Topical  Refrigerants,  211. 

Tvrmeniii  in  pastures  said  to  prevent  the  rot  in  sheep j  148  ; 
{note).  ' 
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Toaraefort)  his  mode  of  iscertuaing  medidml  propertiet  b 

vegetables,  40. 
Tortosa,  his  opinion  respecting  the  solubility  of  OfnvDi  in 

the  stomach  questioned,  953  (note). 
Transition  from  diffusible  stimulants  to  tonki  impeToeptible, 

149. 
Treacle,  its  powers  in  preserving  vegetable  povrden,  366. 
Triple  Salts,  their  formation  often  affords  apparent  «keeptioDi 

to  the  usual  law  of  affinity,  341. 
Trochtsd — LozengeS|  observations  respecting  their  modiu 

cperandiy  367. 
Trumpet  the,  used  by  Asdepiades  in  the  cure  of  Sciatica, 

0  (note). 
J\iberes  of  Pliny,  Knight's  conjectures  respecting,  115« 
Turmeric,  an  ancient  remedy  for  Jaundice,  46. 
Turner,   Culpeper,  and  Lovel,  property  denonunated  the 

Astrological  Herbarists,  20. 
Turner,  Mr.  why  he  escaped  from  the  dose  of  arsenic  ad- 
ministered to  him  in  yeast  dumplings,  364. 
Turnips,  yellow,  contain  little,  or  no  bitter  principle,  146. 
Turpentine,  oil  of,  acts  on  the  kidneys  only  when  given  in 

small  doses,  177. 


Vaccination,  superstitions  notions  entertained  respecting  it 

in  the  East,  35. 
Van  Helmont,  his  chemical  zeal,  94;  his  chemical  doc- 
trines espoused  by  Sylvius  de  la  fioe,  96;  his  mischievous 

doctrines,  187. 
Van-Swieten,  his  opinion  respecting  the  effect  of  sneeiing  in 

loading  the  vesseb  of  the  head,  204. 
Valentine,  Basil,  the  father  of  Metallic  Medicine,  00. 
Valerian,  its  antispasmodic  virtues,  143. 
Valisnieri,  his  observations  upon  combination,  271* 
Vapours,  a  fashionable  disorder  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 

61. 
Variable  activity  of  a  medicine,  a  fact  not  to  be'  overlooked 

by  the  practitioner,  349. 
Vegetable  analysis,  the  great  improvements  in,  07. 
Vegetable  acids  rarely  the  vehicle  of  poisons,  253  (noie) ; 

undergo  decomposition  in  the  digestive  organs  175. 

—  astringents,  whether  they  may  notbe  incompatible 

with  lime  water,  339. 
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Vegetable  diet,  the  rapposed  refrigerating  effect  of,  ex* 

plained,  213. 
— — —  dintetics,  generally  bitter,  175* 
— ^— •  eaters,  less  affected  by  vegetable  poisons  than 

camiTorons  animals,  and  why,  198  (note)*. 
Vehicle  of  a  remedy,  how  to  be  selected,  33S. 
Vena  Pottamm,  one  off  the  avennes  throngb  which  medki* 

nal  substances  enter  the  circulation.  137. 
Venesection  increases  the  effects  of  Catliartics,  987 ;  of 

Mercnry,  987 ;  when  it  ought  to  be  avoided  in  cases  of 

poisoning,  and  why,  950 ;  frequently  promotes  vomiting 

and  why,  157 ;  a  remedy  of  veiy  early  origin,  19 ;  may 

act  as  a  tonic,  145. 
Verbena,  a  word  of  general  import  (quasi  Herbena)  68. 
Verdegris,  the  virulent  effects  of  increased  by  vinegar,  958» 
Vertigo,  instantly  relieved  by  ether,  and  why,  130. 
Vervain,  Morley's  recommendation  of,  98  ;  dmidical  super- 

stttjons  respecting  it,  17  (note). 
Vienna  Gout  Decoction,  58  (note). 
Views,  Synoptical,  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Materia  Me* 

dica,  according  to  Cullen,  Murray,  and  Young,  134, 135, 

136. 
Vinegar  of  Wood  described  by  Glauber,  50.^ 
Vine  twigs,  a  fised  alkali  procured  from,  recommended  by 

Basil  Valentine  in  the  gravel,  01* 
VlUerobel  relates  that  the  bark  remained  for  seven  years  in 

Spain  before  any  trial  of  its  efficacy  was  instituted,  bd. 
Virgil,  his  allurion  to  the  anti-narcotic  influence  of  vegetable 

acidb,  954. 
Vtrey,  his  observations  upon  the  growth  of  plants,  107. 
,  Ray,  and  Linneus,  their  obserration  respecUng  the 

influence  of  pulverization  upon  the  medicinal  activity  of  a 

plant,  393* 
Vis  Medicatrix,  its  supposed  agency,  141. 
Viscus  Quercinus,  or  Misseltoe,  drnidical  history  of  the,  99* 
Vitriol,  original  meaning  of  the  term,  60. 
Vogel,  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  roasted  toad,  7  ;  his  attempt 

to  dass  medicines  according  to  their  virtues,  7« 
Voltaire's  illustrative  fable  of  the  Voluptuary  Ogul,  65. 
Vomiting,  why  it  cannot  be  excited  during  profound  intox- 
ication, 157;   phenomena  and  pathology  of,  155;  not 

effected  by  the  stomach  alone,  155. 
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Ulysses,  haemorrhage  of,  cnred  by  a  cfaann,  20« . 
UJCra*C^mi8try)  its  mischievoas  tendency  in  medicine  con- 
sidered, 103. 
UmbeilifercBy  roedicinai  analogies  between  their  species,  75. 
Unseasonable  collection  of  YOgetabie  remedies,  a  giienisoarqe 

of  fallacy,  117. 
Uranus,  discoYeiy  of  that  planet,  by  Herachel,  5« 
Urea,  the  nature  and  habitudes  ol^  considered,  218 ;  l>r. 

Front's  opinion  regarding  the  origin  of,  218. 
Urinary  organs  stimulated  by  saline  bodies,  174  (note). 
calculi,  a  tabular  view  of  the  different  species  of, 

324. 
Urine,  analysis  oC,  by  Berzelius,  217;  its  colour  changed 

by  the  administration  of  rhubarb,  and  Indian  fig,  138 

(note). 
—-of  the  husband,  supposed  ta  ezpedito  labour.. paiosy 

26  (note). 

Warbarton,  Dr.  his  jerror  respecting  the  origin  of  amulets,  0. 
Warren'« .  Blacking  dBScribed  in  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides, 

60  (note). 
Warm  bath,  mechanical  notions  respecting  its  operation  and 

effects,  38. 
Water,  the  potation  of,  promotes,  the. action  of  the  kidneys, 

174;  sometimes  sufficient  to  form  Tegetable  powders  into 

masses  of  pill,  365;  whether  decomposed. by  the  digestive 

organs,  263. 
Waters  of  planta,  formerly  meant  simple  deeocticms,  84. 
Waters,  mineral,  a  probable  cause  of  their  activity  as  reme* 

dies,  346. 
Watering  places,  observations  upon  their  efficacy,  64. 
Watson,  Bishop,  his  eloquent  appeal,  on  the  importance  of 

chemical  science,  101. 
Wedelius,  bis  Qpiologia,  59. 
Wecker's    Dispensatory  .  contains   several  preparations  in 

which  the  magnet  is  an  ingredient,  41  (note). 
Weils,  Dr.  his  opinion  respecting  the  colouring  matter  .of 

the  blood,  41  (notc)^  • 

Wesley,  John,  medical  crednlity  of,  63 ;  cured  by  sulphur 

and  i>uj)plication,  63. 
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Wheat,  the  relative  proportions  of  Glaten  io,  vary  in  differ- 
ent countries,  109. 

Willis,  Dr.  his  prejudice  against  sugar,  42. 

Wine  glass,  to  be  estimated  as  containing  f  Siss,  373. 

Wiseman's  history  of  cures  by  the  royal  touch,  27. 

Witch,  the  ashes  of,  a  remedy  against  witchcraft,  47,  {note), 

Woairs  apparatus  originally  described  by  Glauber,  59. 

Wormwood,  formerly  supposed  to  be  an  antidote  to  drunk- 
enness, 146. 

Wood,  vinegar  obtained  from,  by  Glauber,  59. 

Woodcock,  Elizabeth,  buried  in  the  snow  for  eight  days,  6, 
(note). 

Worms,  four  species  of,  generated  in  the  human  body,  258, 
{note). 

Wounds  inflicted  by  iron  instruments  formerly  supposed  to 
be  fatal,  41. 


Yeast  poultice,  its  modus  operandi  explained,  317. 
Yellow  turnips  contain  little  or  no  bitter  principle,  146. 
Yellow  fever,  errors  respecting  tbe  use  of  mercury  in  the,  63, 
Young,  Dr.  his  rule  for  apportioning  doses  according  to 

different  ages,  354 ;  his  arrangement  of  the  Materia  Me- 

dica,  135. 


Zealanders  supported,  during  a  scarcHy,  by  Linseed,  148. 
Zinc,  the  acetate  of,  to  be  preferred  to  the  sulphate  as  an 

opthairoic    application,    315;  sulphate  of,  an  excellent 

remedy  in  humoral  asthma,  194. 
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OP  THE  MEDICINAL  DYNAMETER. 


This  instrament  is  capable  of  shewing  on  mere  inspection, 
the  absolute  as  well  as  relative  strengths  of  the  different 
Officinal  Preparations  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  The  active 
Principles,  or  Medicinal  Bases,  are  distinguished  by  Capital 
I^HTTERSy  placed  in  coloured  compartments,  and  each  Offici- 
ilal  preparation  is  marked  by  a  line  corresponding  in  colour 
with  that  of  its  active  ingredient.  Where  a  preparation  con- 
tains two  active  ingredients  it  is  distinguished  by  two  co- 
loured lines,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Pulvis  Ipecacuanha! 
comp*  By  this  expedient  the  eye,  at  once,  recognises  the 
different  classes  of  medicines ;  all  those  for  instance,  coloured 
red  are  Opiates;  those  biucy  Mercurials;  ^reen^  Acetic 
acid;  &c.  The  introduction  of  colours,  moreover,  immedi- 
ately indicates  the  basis  to  which  any  preparation  refers,  and 
thus  prevents  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  confusion. 

If  we  wish  to  learn  the  actual  quantity  of  active  matter 
contained  in  any  given  proportion  of  a  compound,  we  have 
only  to  turn  the  scale  until  the  name  of  such  compound  coin- 
cides with  the  number  in  question,  when  the  figure  opposite 
to  the  basis  solves  the  problem  ;  thus — how  much  opium  is 
contained  in  5  grains  of  the  Pulvis  Jpecacuanhcs  compositus? 
By  having  brought  this  preparation  to  5,  we  shall  see  \  oppo- 
site to  Opium,  denoting  that  such  a  number  of  grains  con- 
tains half  a  grain  ;  for,  unless  it  be  otherwise  expressed,  the 
figures  denote  grains  for  the  solids,  and  minims  for  the  li- 
quids. And,  since  the  number  opposite  to  the  Base  denotes 
the  absolute  quantity  of  it  contained  in  those  several  propor- 
tions of  its  Officinal  compounds,  which  are  expressed  by  the 
respective  numbers  opposite  to  each,  it  follows  that  these  lat- 
ter must  all  be  medicinally  equivalent  to  each  other ;  thus 
we  have  seen  that  5  grains  of  Pulvis  Jpecacuanhts  compositus 
contains  \  grain  of  Opium,  if  we  turn  oar  eyes  to  the  other 
Opiate  preparations  we  shall  perceive  that  each  has  a  different 
tiamber  opposite  to  it,  these  figures  shew  the  number  of  grains 
of  each  which  contain  \  grain  of  opium,  and  consequently 
those  numbers  must  be  all  Equivalents  ;  thus  %\  grains  of 
PiL  Saponis  camp :  b  grains  of  the  Pulv :  Corn  :  ust :  cum 
Opio,  9\  minims  of  Tincture  Opii^  10  grains  of  Pulv :  Kino 
comp:  18  grains  of  Cof{feetio  OpU^  30  grains  of  Pulv :  Cretw 
comp :  cum  Opio^  and  120  minims,  or  two  fluid-drachms  of 
Tinciuru  Camphor :  comp :  contain  half  a  grain  of  Opium, 
4ud  are  consequently  all  equivalent  to  each  other.     TMs 
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system  of  Equivalents  will  be  found  of  much  practical  value 
to  the  Practitioner,  by  eaablioghiin,  at  once,  to  substitute 
one  preparation  for  another,  without  the  risk  of  altering  the 
dose  of  its  active  ingredients.  Suppose,  for  example,  a 
patient  had  been  taking  8  fluid-drachms  of  mist :  Fpri  comp* 
and  that  we  wish  to  give  the  same  quantity  of  Protoxide  of 
Iron  in  the  form  of  the  PU:  Ferricomp.  we  have  only  to 
bring  the  mixture  in  question  to  8,  and  we  shall  see  13f  gr& 
are  equivalent*  both  tliese  quantities  of  the  respective  prepa- 
rations containing  2-3ds  of  a  grain  of  protoxide,  or  a  little 
more  than  agrainof  theProto-carbonate.  Suppose  again,  that 
we  have  an  acetic  acid  of  sp«  gr.  I'OdO,  and  that  we  wish  to 
produce,  by  its  dilution,  two  fluid-drachms,  or  any  other 
quantity,  of  acid  having  the  strength  of  distilled  vinegar, 
the  question  is,  what  are  the  proportions  of  water  and  strong 
acid  to  be  employed.  We  have  only  to  bring  the  Acidnm 
Aceticum  of  1*050,  to  130,  i.  e.  to  f  Bij^  and  the  number  op- 
posite to  the  strong  acid,  viz,  16,  is  its  equivalent,  if  therefore 
we  take  10  minims  of  it,  and  dilute  it  with  104  minims  of 
water,  we  obtain  the  mixture  required. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  sliding  rule  ofGunter, 
or  the  chemical  scale  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  will  immediately 
perceive  that  the  present  circular  scale  is  divided  upon  the 
same  logometric  principle,  and  that  the  mechanical  addition 
and  subtraction  of  ratios  here  performed  by  juxta-position, 
corresponds  in  effect  to  the  multiplication  and  division  of  the 
numbers  by  which  the  ratios  are  expressed  in  common  arith* 
metical  notation.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  trouble 
the  reader  with  the  numerous  diihculties  and  embarrassmenta 
which .  have  opposed  themselves  to  the  practical  success  of 
this  instrument.  They  have,  after  repeated  failures,  been  at 
length  overcome,  except  perhaps  with  regard  to  a  slight  cen- 
tral error,  which  as  it  is  found  in  the  most  accurate  brass  in- 
struments, could  not  be  avoided  where  paste  board  alone  had 
been  employed.  The  error,  however,  is  not  of  the  slightest 
practical  moment,  not  occasioning  the  difference  of  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  grain. 

The  proportions  of  active  matter,  in  the  several  prepara- 
tions of  each  class,  have  been,  in  general,  derived  from  tiM 
best  authorities,  although  in  many  cases  they. have  been  de- 
duced from  experiments  expressly  instituted  for  the  occasion. 
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ABIETIS*  RESINA.  L.E.D.  (Pinus  Abiei, 
Henna  concreta).    Resin  of  the  Spruce  Fir. 

Olim,  Thus  ,^^  Frankincense  A 

Qualities.  Forniy  tears  or  small  brittle  masses: 
Odour,  very  fragrant  wlien  burnings  It  has  all  the 
chemical  properties  of  a  Resin^  and  is  used  oaly  for 
external  purposes :  see  Pix  Arida.  Offici i<rAi<  Fre- 
PAKATioNS.  Empl :  Aromatic :  D,  Empl:  Galban; 
camp:  L.     Empl:  Opiih.    Empl;  Thuris.  D. 


■»^ 


*  Ab1c8  ab  abeo,  qupd  in  coelum  lolige  abcat. 

f  Pr.  Maton,  in  bis  appendix  to  Mr.  ]Liambert's  work  ev  the 
genus  Pinus^  observes  that  tbe  JTwm  of  the  ancients,  (XtCtuos) 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  product  of  any  species  of  Pinus, 
although,  we  are  informed  by  Dioscorides  (Lib.  1.  c.  7.)  that  Pine 
resia  ivas  often  substituted  for  it.  He  describes,  moreover,  a  me- 
thod of  distinguishing  betveen  tbe  two  kinds ;  **  Resin  of  the 
pine,*'  says  he,  **  when  thrown  into  the  fire  dissipates  itself  in 
smokcy  whereas  Frankincense  burns  with  a  brisk  flame,  anfl  with 
an  odour  that  serves  to  detect  the  imposition.*'  "  Some  afithors, 
adds  J>r.  Maton,  have  considered  the  genuine  TiXapot  {Thu»)  to 
have  been  obtained  from  the  Juniperus  Lycia,  and  to  constitute 
the  Olibanum  of  our  shops,  but  1  cannot  find  any  passage  in  the 
ancient  authors  sufficiently  precise  to  corroborate  this  conjee^ 
ture."    Op:  cilat: 

a2 
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ABSTNTHIUM.  (Artemisia  Absinthium)  Commm 
Wormxcood. 

Qualities.  Odour ^  strong  and  peculiar.  Taste^ 
intensely  bitter,  slightly  pungent,  and  very  unpleasant, 
as  its  name  *  implies.  Chemical  Cokpositioh. 
Extractive,  a  small  portion  c^  resin,  and  a  green  essen- 
tial oil ;  in  the  first  of  which  its  bitterness  resides, 
in  the  last,  a  narcotic  priaeifde ;  hence  the  watery  ex- 
tract is  not  possessed  of  the  nauseous  flaYOur  of  the 
plant  but  retains  its  bitterness  almost  entire ;  the  nar- 
cotic principle  is  therefore  dissipated  by  decoctioo, 
but  its  tonic  and  anthelmintic  properties  are  not  im- 
paired by-  that  process.  Medical  Uses.  The  wh<^ 
plant  is  powerfully  antiseptic ;  and  its  bitterness  ren- 
ders it  stomachic.  Infused  in  ale  it  forms  the  beverage 
known  by  the  name  of  PurL  Its  powers  as  a  vermi- 
fuge has  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  Wormwood. 
Dose,  gj,  9ij  ;  and  of  the  infusion,  (made  in  the  pro- 
portion of  5j  of  the  plant  to  oj  of  vrater,)  ffi — f|is8. 
Incompatible  Substances.  Precipitates  are  pro- 
-duced  in  the  decoction  or  infusion  by  SulphUe  of 
IroHy  Acetate  of  Lead^  and  some  other  metallic  salts. 
Tartarized  Antimony  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  it. 
Opp:  Pbep:  Extract:  Absinth:  D. 

ACACIA  GUMMI.  L.  (Acacia  vera.)  Mimosa. 
Nilotica.    E.  D.    Gum  Arabic. 

Qualities.  It  is  dry,  semi-transparent,  brittle 
and  insipid ;  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  undergoes  no 
other  change  than  loss  of  colour.     Specific  Chratittfy 


*  From  «  not  J  and  YiVlof  pleasure. 
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1-515.  Solubility.  It  is  soluble  in  water  in  every 
proportion,  forming  a  Tiscid  solution^  (mucilage J  ^ 
One  part  dissolved  in  six  of  water  affords  a  fluid  of  the 
consistence  of  syrup;  and  in  two  parts,  a^  medium  well 
calculated  for  th^  union  of  dry  powders.  Gum  is  also 
soluljde  in  pure  alkalies  and  lime  water,  as  well  as  in 
vegetable  acids,  especially  vinegar,  with  which  it  fornix 
a  mucilage  that  may  be  used  as  a  cement,  hke  the 
watery  solution,  and  with  the  additional  advantage  of 
not  being  susceptible  of  mouldiness.*  It  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  as  well  as  in  sther  and  oils.  By  strong  suU 
phuric  acid  the  gum  is  decomposed,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  carbon  deposited.t  For  a  farther  history 
of  its  habitudes  see  Mucilago  Acacias.  MbdicinaIi 
UftES%  It  is  demulcent  and  nutritious;  although  i6 
appears  in  certain  states  of  the  body  to  pass  through 
the  bowels  without  change.  When  triturated  with 
gum-resins  it  assists  their  mechanic^  division,  as  in 
Form:  30.  Officinal Pbepaeations.  Mucilago 
Acacias.  L.  E.D.  Emulsio  Mimosas  Niloticas.  £• 
Emuliio  Arabica.  D.  Mist.  Corn.  ust.  L.D.  (O) 
Mui.  Cretas.  L.D.  (O)  Mist.  Moschi.  L.  (Q)  Confect^ 
Amjfgdal.  L.  (O)  Puh.  Cret.  co.  L.  (O)  Pulv.  Tra^ 
gacanth  co.  L.  (B)  Trochisci  Carbonat.  CdlcisE.  (O) 
TrocA.  Olycyrrk.  Olab.  E.  (O)  Troch.  Gljfcrrh: 
cum  Opio  E.  (O)  Troch.  Gummas.  E.  (O)  Adul* 
TERATioNS.    6um  Senegal  is  not  unfrequently  sub8ti<^ 

*■  ■     ■  ■  ■■■ I  ■■ ■  11      .  »  I       li 

*  Mouldinest  is  a  peeoliar  pUuit,  propagated  by  seeds^  iafiiiitely. 
somU  I  R498umiir  found  ftlie  interior  of  an  addled  egg-  mootdy.* 
Kence  the  seeds  must  have  passed  throuf^  the  pores  of  the  shell  I 
Dr.  MaccuHoch  has  lately  announced  the  curious  fact,  that  the 
propagation  of  mouldiness  may  be  prevented  by  the  presence  of 
aromatic  substances.    See  Vol.  1,  p.  S29,  J^ToU.  ' 

^  This  fiict  has  enabled  the  Che«ist  to  pcepare  an  indelible  iak» 
Bot  affected  by  acids. 
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tuted  (br  it,  but  this  may  be  distinguiflbed  by  its  clammy 
and  tenacious  nature ;  whereas  genuine  gum  arabie  is 
dry  and  brittle  ;  the  fraud  is  of  no  consequence  in  a 
medical  point  of  view.  It  is  also  occasionally  mixed 
with  the  gum  of  plum  and  cherry  trees ;  this  fraud 
however,  is  to  be  easily  detected,  for  such  gum  has 
peculiar  properties  by  which  it  may  be  chemically  dis- 
tinguished ;  see  Mucilago  Tragacantk* 

ACETICA.  L.E.D.    Preparationt  of  Vinegar. 

These  preparations  consist  of  vegetable  principles 
dissolved  in  vinegar.  Officinal  Preparations. 
Acetum  Aromaticum.  E.  Acidum  Acetosum  campho^ 
ratum.  E.  Medicated  vinegars  were  formerly  much 
extolled ;  the  first  London  Piq>en6atory  contained  do 
fewer  than  ten,  at  presei>t  the  number  is  reduced  to 
two,  viz.  Acetum  Colchicu  L.  Acetum  Seilla:*  L.EJ). 
which  see. 

,  »  • 

ACETIS  HYDRARQYRI.  E.  Acetas  Hydrar- 
gyri.  D.     Acetate  of  Mercury, 

Qualities.  Form,  small  flaky  crystal^ ;  Colour^ 
siflvery  white;  Taste^  acrid.  Chemical  Coif?08i- 
TioN.  Acetic  Acid,  and  Oxyd  of  Mercury.  Solubi- 
lity. It  is  soluble  in  hot,  but  very  sparingly  in  cold 
water,  and  quite  insoluble  in  Alcohol.  Forms  of 
Exhibition.  It  should  be  always  giv^i  in  pills,  * 
it  is  however  seldom  used.  Dose,  gr.  j.  As  an  ex- 
ternal application,  a  solution  of  it,  in  the  proportion  of 
grs.  j.  to  f§i  of  rose  water,  has  been  commended  as  a 
cosmetic. 


*  Kbtsbr's  Amtttehsrbal  Pills  consist  of  this  merctirUl  nit, 
tiituraied  with  Manna. 
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ACETOSiE  FOLIA.  L.E.    Rumex  Acetostu 

Common  Sorrel  £jeaves. 

*       *  9  » 

Qualities.  Tmtey  grateful,  austere  and  acidu- 
lous. Chemical  Composition.  All  its  qaaUties 
depend  upon  the  presence'of  Super^oxaiate  ofPotas$. 
In  France  the  plant  is  commonlj  cultiyated  for  the  use 
of  the  table. 

ACErrOSELLA.  L.    Oxalis  Acetosella. 

Wood  SarreL 

The  qualities  of  thid  plant,  like  those  6f  the  pre- 
ceding, depend  upon  Super-oxnlaie  of  Potass. 

*       «  • 

ACETUM.L.     Vinegar. 
Acidum  Acetosum,  E.    Acetum  Vini.  D. 

Qualities.  Too  well  known  to  requice  descrip- 
tion.* Chemical  Comfosition,  Acetic  acid  largely 
diluted  With  waler,  vegetable  gluteiU)  mucU^,  siBgcMr, 
extractive  matter,  and  frequently  malic  and  tartaric 
adds,  together  with  small  proportions  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  sulphate  of  potass,  and  alcohol.  Its  composi*. 
tion  however  varies  according  to  the  fermented  liquor 
from  which,  it  is  obtained :  t  e.  g.  wine  yields  a  paler, 

*  Vinegar  quenches  the  thirst,  and  is  particularly  refre&in^ 
after  much  hodily  exertion.  It  was  this  property  that  invigorated 
the  soldiers  of  Hannibal  in  their  progress  over  the  Alps  \  it  is  ab- 
surd to  imagine  that  LiVy  meant  to  assert  that  the  rocks  were 
Suolvei  by  Vinegar  i  the  expressidn  is  only  metaphorical.  See 
Sod«  Mnrias. 

f  The  varieties  of  vinegar  known  in  comitierc^,  are  three,  viz. 
Wine  Vinegar,  Mait  Vinfcgar,  and  Sugar  Vinegar  \  to  which  may 
now  be  added  that  from  wood,  and  which  is  describe  under  the 
title  of  AoiDox  AdsTiccM  FoaTius,  or  Acidum  Aceticuin,  e  ligno 
dettiOahim. 
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purer,  and  strongtr  acid  tlan  femented  malt  liqaon 
or  0olationB  of  sugar,  hence  the  superiority  of  that 
prepared  in  France  and  Italy.  Vinegar  is  liable  to 
spontandom  d6ooinpoaitio%  or  to  become  mouldyy  and 
oonseqoenAly  for  the  purpowa  of  pharmacy  it  should 
be  distilled ;  afr  however  the  change  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  gkiten,  it  may  if  boiled  be  kept  for  a  much 
longer  time,  and  if  powdered  animal*  charcoal  be  pre* 
Tiously  added,  it  will  become  quite  colourless  like  dis- 
tilled vinegar,  and  that  without  being  impaired  in 
strength,  whereas  it  always  becomes  much  weaker  by 
distilljAtton,  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  this  is 
the  only  y^table  acid,  except  the  PrussiCy  that  rises 
in  distillation  in  combination  with  water. 

Adulterations.  Sulphuric  acid,  as  it  does  not 
produce  any  turbid  appearance  in  yinegar,  is  generally 
the  acid  selected  for  sharpening  it ;  but  it  must  be  le- 
membened,  that  the  maker  is  allowed  by  law,  to  mix 
one  thousandth  of  its  weight  of  Sulphuric  acidf  with 
it ;  so  that  the  muriate  of  baryta  when  added  to  such 
yinegar  may  be  expected  to  produce  l-f  grain  of  mo* 
IvMe  sulphate  in  every  fluid-ounce ;  if  a  more  consi* 
derable  quantity  of  precipitate  occurs^  we  may  infer 
that  an  excessive  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  iapre- 

*  I  apprehend  that  the  superior  power  of  aaimal  charcoal^  over 
that  of  yegetable  origin^  in  removing  colouring  matter,  depends 
upon  the  peculiar  texture  of  the  former.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  there  are  certain  phenomena  which 
would  appear  to  indicate  theeustence  of  a  chemical  difference  ia 
these  substances ;  thus  if  Lime  water  be  boiled  with  miiKuU  char- 
coal, the  whole  of  the  lime  will  be  abstracted  from  the  water, 
whereas  the  same  eflOsct  is  not  produced  by  the  action  of  charc<wl 
ofvegeiahle  origin.    See  Liquor  Calcis^ 

f  The  Sulphuric  acid  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  presening 
the  vinegar  from  decomposition. 
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sent;  although  some  allowance  onght  perhaps  to  be 
made  for  the  presence  of  the  sulphates  of  potass  aQ<i 
lime,  which  are  always  contained  in  vinegar.  Of  this 
vinegar  1000  grains  should  saturate  148  grains  of  crys«- 
tallized  sub-carbonate  of  soda ;  a  fluidounce  of  the 
same,  68|  grains.*  For  the  purpose  of  making  the 
vinegar  appear  stronger,  acrid  vegetables,  as  grains  of 
Paradise^  berries  of  Spurge  FlaXy  Capsicum  jPellitory 
of  Spain,  &c.  are  sometimes  infused  in  it,  but  by 
tasting  it  with  attention,  the  pungency  of  such  sub- 
stances may  be  easily  detected.  For  the  other  adulter 
rations,  see  Acidum  Aceticum* 

The  purest  vinegar  which  I  have  ever  examined  is 
that  manufactured  from  malt,  by  Mr.  Mackintosh  of 
Glasgow.  The  strongest  malt  vinegar  is  termed  jproq/^ 
Tiinegary  and  is  called  by  the  manufacturer  No.  84 ; 
it  is  estimated  to  contain  4'73  per  cent«  of  real  acetic 
acid.t  Its  strength  in  relation  to  the  other  forms  of 
acetic  acid,  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  Medicinal 
Dtnaketsb,  and  to  the  table  inserted  under  the  arti<« 
de  Acidum  Aceticum  Fortius.  In  the  former  Edi- 
tions of  this  work  it  was  stated,  that  a  Vinegar  had  of 
late  years  appeared  in  the  market  produced  from  the 
distillation  of  wood,  (Pj/roligneous  Acid).  This 
airticle  has  now  come  into  very  general  use ;  and  the 
manufacturers  have  at  length  succeeded  in  divesting  it 
of  that  empyreumatic  flavour  which  had  so  long  ren- 
dered it  objectionable.  SSee  Acidum  Aceticum  Fortius 
e  Ugno  destillatum. 

*  This  qiuintity  includes  the  alkali  necessary  to  saturate  the 
Sulphuric  acid  which  is  allowed  to  he  added.  145  grains  of  alkali 
is  the  standard  Axsd  by  act  of  Parliament,  which  will  be  found  to 
coincide  with  the  atomic  weights  of  these  bodies. 

f  By  remi  Acetic  acid  is  meant  such  an  acid  as  occurs  in  a  dry 
acetate ;  it  cannot  exist  uncombined  with  water,  or  a  base. 
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ACETUM  COLCHICI  L.  Vinegar  of  Meadam 
Sqffron. 

Vinegar  appears  to  be  a  solvent  of  the  acrid  and 
medicinal  principle  which  resides  in  the  bulb  of  this 
plant.  Dose  f 588  to  fsij.  in  any  bland  fluid.  See 
Colckici  Radix. 

ACETUM  SCILLiE.  L.E.D.     Vinegar  ofSquilL 

This  preparation  is  an  acetic  solution  of  the  acrid 
matter  of  the  Squill^  upon  which  its  medicinal  efficacy 
depends.*  Dose  f  3SS  to  f  31].  in  cinnamon  or  mint 
water.  See  Scilloi  Radian.  Form.  107,  114.  Alka- 
lies and  their  carbonates  are  chemically  incompatible 
with  these  Vinegars.  This  preparation,  as  well  as  the 
Oxymel^  deposites  when  long  kept  a  precipitate  con- 
sisting of  citrate  of  lime  and  tannin^  but  its  mediciniJ 
efficacy  is  not  on  that  account  impaired. 

ACIDUM   ACETICUM  DILUTUM.    L.    Acidum 
Acetosum  Distillatum.  E.    Acetum  Distiilatum.  D. 

Common  Distilled  Vinegar. 

QtJALiTiES.  Odour^  fainter  and  less  agreeable 
than  common  vinegar  (Acetum)  :  Taste^  less  acid ; 
Colour^  none.  Specific  Gravity  ;  Mr.  Phillips 
states,  that  when  prepared  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  it  varies  from  1*007  to  1*009 ; 
and  that  1000  grains  of  the  latter  require  for  their  satu- 
ration, 145  grains  of  crystallized  sub-carbonate  of  soda. 

*  This  is  a  very  ancient  preparation,  thus  Ausonius, 
''  Sci{iato  decies  si  cor  purgeris  aceto 
Anticipitesque  tuum  Samii  Lucomonis  acumen." 
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I  apprebend,  however,  that  it  will  be  found  quite  im' 
possible  to  obtain  a  dilute  acetic  acid  equal  in  strength 
or  specific  gravity,  to  that  last  mentioned,  by  the  pro-' 
cess  of  theLondon  College  ;  *  it  may  even  be  doubted 
whether  it  can  be  produced  of  the  specific  gravity  1*007^ 
The  general  run  of  distilled  vinegar  as  found  in  the 
shop  of  the  druggist,  vfuries  from  1'005  to  1*006,  aiid 
contains  iirom  2-80  to  2*886  per  cent,  of  real  acid ; 
y^eti  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1*009  it  would  contain 
about  4*73  per  cent.  Dr.  Powell  states  (Translation 
of  the  Pharmatop:  ofLondony  1815)  that  "one  fluid 
ounce  ought  to  dissolve  at  least  thiiteen  grains  oi  white 
marbte**;  or,  what  is  equivalent  to  it,  39*67  grains  of 
crystallized  Sub^carbonateofSoda;  acid  of  this  strength 
corresponds  very  nearly  with  six  degrees  of  the  Reve« 
nue  Acelomeier,  the  proportions  being  as  follow,  100 
grains  of  Pharmacopoeia  strength  will  saturate  8*68 
grains  of  crystallized  Sub  ^carbonate  of  Soda/  100 
grains  of  acid  of  6**  of  the  Acetometer  will  saturate 
8*70  grains  of  the  salt.  GhemicaXt  CcupotiTioiir. 
Acetic  Acid  more  lai^ely  diluted  than  that  in  vinegar, 
with  very  minute  portions  of  uncombined  mucilage  and 
extractive.  Soltent  Powers.  It  is  capable  of  dis-* 
solving  all  those  vegetable  principles  which  are  soluble 
in  water,  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  Squill^  Colchicunty 
and  in  several  Aromatics  and  NarcoticSy  its  acid  ap**" 
pears  to  extend  its  solvent  powers ;  at  the  same  time 
it  often  modifies  or  diminishes  the  medicinal  virtues 
of  the  substances,  as  for  instance  those  of  Narcotics  ; 
this  circumstance  considerably  limits  its  pharmaceu* 

*  In  following  the  directions  of  the  College  the  first  piut  is 
nyected,  and  this,  according  to  Mr.  Phillips  (Remarks  on  the 
PhannacopoBia)  contains  a  notable  quantitjr  of  acid.  Hence  Di^ 
tilled  Vinegar  can  never  be  so  strong  as  the  VtnegM'  from  whi^h 
it  it  diftUUed. 
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ileal  application ;  when  howeyer  it  is  employedy  a^ppri- 
tion  of  spirit  should  be  always  added,  in  order  ta 
counteract  the  spontaneous  decomposition  to  which  it 
is  liable,  and  the  acetic  compound  should  be  pieserved 
in  stopped  bottles*  Acetic  acid  does  not  dissolye  tnie 
resins,  but  it  has  some  action  on  gum  resins.  Mbi>u;i- 
HAL  Uses.  It  b  refrigerant,  and  may  be  adTantage* 
ously  administered  in  hemorrhage ;  especially  in  cases 
where  the  acetate  of  lead  has  been  given,  since  the  solu- 
bility of  this  latter  substance  is  increased  by  it.  See 
Farm*  57 ;  externally,  it  may  be  a  couTenient  adjunct 
to  lotions  containing  lead.  See  Form.  147.  In  con? 
sequence  of  its  chemical  action  upon  osseous  matter, 
it  has  been  much  employed  at  th^  Gloucester  Lofirm** 
ary  to  hasten  exfoliation  of  carious  bone.  A]KTX»ts« 
BATioNS.  Sulphuric  Acid  may  be  detected  by.  a  pre* 
cii»tate  being  produced  on  the  addition  of  iscetateof 
baryta :  this  test  however  will  not  answei;  fi>r  its  de« 
tection  in  common  vinegar,  for  the  reason  stated  under 
that  article.  See  Aceium.  Sulphurous  Acid  may  be 
recognised  by  drawing  a  little  of  the  vapour  into  the 
lungs.  The  presence  of  Nitric  Acid  may  be  disco- 
vered by  saturating  the  suspected  sample  with  puie 
potass,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  then  tireating,  tha 
product  with  a  highly  concentrated  alcohol,  the  acetate 
of  potass  will  be  thus  dissolved,  but  as  it  exerts  no 
action  on  the  Nitrate  it  will  be  found  in  the  residuum, 
and  may  be  recognised  by  its  deflagration,  when 
thrown  upon  burning  charcoal ;  *  Copper  may  be  de* 

I 

*  Or  it  may  be  detected,  in  very  minute  qiumtities,  bv  the  eler 
gant  test  lately  employed  by  Dr.  Marcet,  and  which  I  nave  fre- 

tuently  re|>eated  in  my  Lectures  with  considerable  sati^action. 
t  consists  in  adding  a  little  sulphuric  acid  with  a  small  quantity 
of  muriate  of  soda,  and  then  immersing  a  little  gold  leaf  in  tlia 
mixture*  when  after  boiliiMP  it,  if  any  nitric  acid  ioouid  have  baoi 
present,  the  gold  leaf  will  be  dissolved. 
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leeted  by  tlie  acid  fiflBumiiig  a  blue  colour^  when  sivper* 
salurated  with  ammonia ;  and  JLead^  by  a  solution  of 
salphuxetted  hydrogen^  producing  a  dark  coloured  pre* 
cipiiate*  Tin  however  is  th^  metal  with  which  dbtil* 
led  tincgar  is  more  usually  contaminated,  for  no  v^ge* 
taUe  iacid  will  act  upon  lead  while  any  tin  is  present  in 
the  mixjture,  since  the  latter  being  more  oxidable  than 
the  former,  ia  exclusively  dissolved* 

ACroUM  ACETICUM  FORTIUS*  L. 

(Acidum  Aceticum*     \ 
e  Ugno  Destillatum^J 

vulgOy  Pt/roligneous  Acid. 

The  acetic  acid  from  wood  has  been  .very  generally 
introduced  to  supersede  the  use  of  distilled  vin^ar  for 
ibe  purposes  of  Medicine  and  the  Arts**  It  is  at  length 

*  It  had  been  long  kaoim  that  by  the  destnietive  distiUidioa  of 
any  kind  of  wood,  aa  acid  is  obUuned*  which  was  formerly  con- 
aideied  of  a  distinct  and  peculiar  nature,  and  termed  Acid  Spirit 
of  Wood,  and  afterwards  Pyroligneous  Acid.  Glauber  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  chenust  who  was  aware  of  its  true  nature, 
for  he  speaks  of  it  as  the  *'  Vinegar  of  Wood."  It  was  however  re- 
served for  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  to  demonstrate  its  composi- 
tion by  experiment,  and  they  have  accordingly  proved  beyond 
doi^t  thai  it  is  merely  the  Aeetic  acid,  contaminated  with  Em- 
pyreomatic  oil  and  Bitumen.  The  address  of  modern  chemists 
has  at  length  enabled  them  to  get  rid  of  every  trace  of  these  latter 
ingrediMits,  and  to  furnish  an  acid  perfectly  devmd  of  any  fbrsign 
favour.  The  crude  pyroligneous  acid,  as  it  is  first  received,  is 
rectifted  by  a  second  ^istillatton  in  a  copper  still,  in  the  body  of 
which  about  SO  gallons  of  viscid  tarry  matter  are  left  from  every 
100.  It  has  now  become  a  traasparent  brown  vinegar,  having 
a  considerable  empyrennm  i  it  is  then  redistilled  and  saturated 
WI0I  qufck-Iime,  and  the  liquid  acetate  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  submitted  to  gentle  torreiaction,  in  order  to  dissipate  the  em* 
pyreumatic  matter,  and  lastly  the  cakareoos  salt  is  decomposed 
by  sulphuric  acid,  when  a  pure,  perfectly  colourless,  and  giats- 
fy  vinegar  rises  in  distillation. 
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found  to  be  capable  of  such  complete  tepofation  fitmi 
all  foreign  matter  •  as  to  aflbrd  a  perfectly  pure  acetic 
acid,  inyariable  in  its  acidifying  p^wer,  and  immutable 
in  its  chemical  properties.  In  justice  to  the  skill  and 
industry  of  Messrs.  Beaufby  and  Co.  of  South  Lambeth, 
I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  examined  yarious  specimens 
of  this  acid  from  their  manu&ctory,  and  that  I  find  it 
free  from  those  impurities  which  have  hitherto  consti* 
tuted  an  insuperable  objection  to  its  introduction  into 
the  Materia  Medica.  The  purified  PyrO'ligneovs 
acid,  manufactured  by  this  company,  and  sold  under 
the  name  of  '^  Improved  Distilled  Vinegar^^^  is  per* 
fectly  free  from  any  unpleasant  taste,  as  well  as  colour 
and  sediment ;  and  it  forms  a  limpid  and  colourless 
solution  with  ammonia.  The  common  distilled  vinegar 
of  the  shops  varies  essentially  in  strength  as  well  as 
purity,  differing  in  acidifying  power  from  SO  to  40  per 
cent,  in  value  :  it  is  sometimes  7  degrees,  and  at  others 
less  than  5,  by  the  Revenue  Acetometer ;  *  and  hence 
has  arisen  the  difficulty  of  procuring  an  uniform  article 
for  medical  application,  ^  difficulty  which  the  intro* 
duction  of  the  pyro^ligneous  acid  seems  calculated  to 
overcome,  as  it  may  be  procured  from  the  manufactu- 
rers of  any  degree  of  concentration,f  fVom  6  degrees  of 

*  This  instriuneat  wa»  invented  by  Messrs.  Taylors  for  this  par* 
licular  purpose  i  the  principle  ^onsisU  in  forming  a  neutral  salt 
with  dry  hydrate  of  lime  and  the  acid  to  be  examined,  and  tbe^ 
taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution.  Act  58.  O.  III.  c.  Sft« 

s%. 

t  It  may  be  qecesBory  to  stale,  that  the  Pharmaceutist  should 
never  purchase  acetic  acid  of  greater  strength  than  that  of  75* 
of  the  Acetometer,  when  it  is  intended  for  dilution,  for  although 
he  might  thus  avoid  the  expense  of  carriage,  the  saving  will  be 
more  then  counterbalanced  by  the  excessive  duty  levied  upon 
acids  above  that  standard.  There  is  moreover  a  great  loss  in  tbe 
preparation  of  strong  acids,  so  that  the  manufacturer  cannot  afford 
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the  Acetometer,  or  9*896  per  cent,  of  real  acetic  acid 
to  190  degrees,  or  61-49  per  cent,  of  acid  ;  and  even 
of  still  higher  strength  if  required  ;  their  common,  or 
I*roof  acid  is  about  equivalent  in  strength  to  that  of 
the  best  Bflalt  Vinegar,  of  which  100  grains  will  saturate 
14f  grains  of  crystallized  Sub^carbonaie  ofSoda,  and 
consequently  contains  4*73  per  cent,  of  real  acid,  and 
will  require  at  least  one  half  part  of  water  to  reduce  it 
to  the  strength  of  the  best  common  distilled  vinegar. 
It  is  found  that  acetic  acid  of  45  per  cent,  real  acid, 
or  of  95*  of  acetometer  strength,  dissolves  Camphor 
and  the  Essential  Oils  very  readily. 

The  ^^  AciDUM  AcETicuii  Fortius,"  which  is  now, 
introduced  into  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  London 
College,  is  directed  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1046.^ 
It  is  exactly  six  times  the  strength  of  Proof  vinegar,  or 
the  strong  Malt  vinegar  manufactured,  but  it  requires  to 
be  diluted  with  nine  times  its  weight  of  water  to  reduce 
it  to  the  strength  of  the  ordinary  samples  of  distilled 
vmegar.  Mr.  Phillips  states,  that  he  has  not  met  with 
acetic  acid  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  1.043,t  being 
.five  times  the  strength  of  vinegar  of  specific  gravity 
1*009.  J    The  strongest  acid  that  can  be  procured  is 

to  aeU  them  iit  s  priee  which  is  merely  proportional  to  their 
slreagth.  Acid  of  75*  is  regularly  kept  by  Messrs.  Beaufoy  for 
iiilttlion,  aod  if  mixed  with  eleven  parts  of  pure  water  is  equiva- 
Jeat  to  the  common  distilled  vinegar  of  the  Pharmacopceia. 

*  It  ought  to  have  been  1*048  of  55*  Fah :  but  the  error  lies  in 
the  scale  of  Taylor's  Acetometer,  which  appears  to  be  mcorrect  at 
Ihispoinl 

f  I  believe  that  no  manulmcturer,  except  Messn.  Beaufoy, 
makes  an  acid  stronger  than  this ;  the  College  sample  was  obtained 
from  that  house. 

$  The  Reviewer  of  Mr.  Phillips's  Translation  of  the  Pharraaco- 
peeia,  in  the  Royal  Institution  Journal  for  July,  1824,  has  fallen 
into  an  important  error  upon  this  subject,  against  which  it  may 
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the  Glacial  acid,  which  ezisls  in  a  ciyauUtaed  state 
under  50^  Fah.  It  oontaina  79  per  cent.  <yf  real  acid, 
and  is  consequently  of  the  strength  of  167*5  of  the 
Acetometer.  If  this  acid  be  kept  perfectly  still,  ii  nay 
be  reduced  several  degrees  below  its  cryslallifluig 
point  in  a  fluid  state^  when  the  slightest  agitation  of 
the  vessel  instantly  occasions  it  to  scdidiiju  It  imli 
greatly  facilitate  our  inquiries  into  the  sttength  of 
difl^ent  samples  of  acetic  acid  to  know^  that  the  nqne* 
sentative  numbers  of  acetic  add  and  pure  white  auurUe 
coincide  on  the  scale  of  equivalents ;  it  therefore  foUovs 
that  the  weight  of  marble  dissolved  by  a  hundred 


be  aeeosBsry  to  caution  the  reader ;  he  says,  **  the  terra  *  MUei 
mceUe  aetd'  n  properly  enough  applied  to  I>istilled  Viaegar,  hut 
the  processor  distillation  might  well  have  been  rgeded*;  fiM*  sQ 
medical  purposes  a  dilute  acid,  composed  of  one  part  of  the  con* 
centrated  acid,  contained  in  the  Materia  Medica,  and  four  parti 
of  water,  is  preferable.  Of  this  mixture,  or  of  distilled  vinegar, 
the  specific  gravity  shoold  be  1*009,  and  1000  grains  should 
saturate  145  grains  of  Subcarbonate  of  8oda."  The  reviewer 
has  mistaken  the  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*048  meattooed  by  Phillips,  as 
the  strongest  he  has  met  with,  for  the  Pharmacopieiaacid  of  sp. 
gr.  1.046;  for,  should  he  dilute  the  latter  with  only  Iburtiaws 
its  weight  of  water,  he  would  produce  a  compound  containing 
5*6S6  per  cent  of  real  acid,  or  one  considerably  stronger  than  the 
strongest  malt  vinq;ar*  and  twice  the  strength  of  diatflled  *viatgat. 
The  reviewer  takes  this  occasion  to  indulge  his  iavoante  pasuoa 
for  abusing  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  heasks  wilhaa  air  of  aarcaaa. 
Where  was  Dr.  Paris  during  the  late  revision  ?  1  answe»»  en* 
^aged  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  as  a  humble  member  of  the 
Committee,  and  I  can  assure  him  that  nothing  which. he  has  yet 
urged  has  convinced  me  that  1  have  &iled  in  its  fulfilment,  or 
erred  in  its  execution :— but  it  is  now  my  tnm  to  enquire,  and  I 
do  so  with  perfect  good  humour,  where  the  reviewer  could  have 
heea  when  he  composed  the  above  passage  ?  that  he  was  imI  mI 
home^  is  1  think  sufficiently  evident  from  the  stateuient  which  I 
have  just  offered. 
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of  any  acetic  acid,  will  at  once  represent  the  percentage 
of  real  acid  in  sucli  a  sample. 

The  Impure  Pyroligneous  acid,  as  it  first  comes 
over,  contaminated  with  Tar,  has,  it  is  said,  been  very 
successfully  employed  as  a  lotion  in  Lepra,  scrophu* 
lous  ulcerations,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and 
edges  of  the  eyelids,  and  for  promoting  digestion  of 
irritative  ulcers,  or  those  connected  with  carious  bone. 
It  has  also  been  injected  into  sinuses  to  produce  healthy 
discharge  and  adhesive  inflammation.  M .  Monge  dis- 
covered that  this  acid  has  the  property  of  preventing 
the  decomposition  of  animal  substances  ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  plunge  meat  for  a  few  moments  in  this  acid,  even 
slightly  emp3nreumatic,  to  preserve  it  as  long  as  you 
please.  ^'  Putrefaction,^'  it  is  said,  ^^  not  only  stops 
but  retrogrades.'*  To  the  empyreumatic  oil  a  part  of 
this  efiect  has  been  ascribed,  and  hence  has  been  ex-* 
plained  the  ageney  of  wood  smoke  in  the  preservation 
of  tongues,  hams,  herrings,  &c. 

AciDUM  AcBTosuM  FoRTE,  E.  Acidum  Aceticum.  D. 

Radical  Vinegar. 

The  process  for  this  preparation  has  not  retained  its 
place  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  as  it  is  now  uni- 
versally superseded  by  the  Acetic  acid  distilled  from 
wood.  Since  however  it  possesses  peculiar  chemical 
habitudes,  it  claims  some  notice  in  this  work.  The 
concentrated  acid  obtained  from  the  decomposition  of 
acetic  salts,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  pun- 
gent.,  acrid,  and  volatile,  and  when  heated  with  free 
access  of  air,  it  takes  (ire  very  readily.  Its  solvent 
powers  are  much  greater  than  those  of  distilled  vine- 
gar ;  it  is  capable  of  dissolving  camphor,  resins,  and 

Vol.  II.  B 
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essentiaL  oils  *  copiously,  but  they  are  precipiUl^ 
by  dilution ;  it  combines  with  alcohol,  and  fonns  a 
species  of  ether ;  with  water  it  unites  in  any  proportion, 
heat  being  evolved  by  the  mixture.  Gold,  plalimim, 
glass,  and  earthenware^  can  alone  retain  this  acid  with- 
out being  corroded.    It  blisters  the  skin  immediately* 

I  shall  conclude  this  article  by  the  introduction  of 
a  Table,  which  I  have  constructed  with  considerabk 

*  Aromatic  Vinegar  is  merely  ao  acetic  solution  of  camphoTv 
oil  of  cloves,  of  lavender,  and  of  rosemary.  The  acetic  acid  used 
for  this  purpose  'is  of  about  145'  of  the  acetometer,  containing 
68 '5  per  cent,  of  real  acid.  A  preparation  of  this  kind  may  be 
extemporaneously  made  by  putting  5  j  of  Acetate  of  Potass  into 
a  phial  with  a  few  drops  of  some  fragrant  oil,  and  mxx  of  Sul- 
phuric Acid. 

Thibvss  Vinegar,  or  Mar8Bili.es  Vinegar,  is  a  pleasant  so- 
lution of  essential  oils  and  camphor,  in  vinegar ;  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia  has  given  a  formula  for  its  preparation  under  die 
title  of  *'  Acetum  Aromaticum.*'  The  repute  of  this  prepantioo 
as  a  prophylactic  in  contagious  fevers  is  said  to  have  arisen  from 
the  confession  of  four  thieves,  who,  during  the  plague  of  Marseilles, 
plundered  the  dead  bodies  with  perfect  security,  and,  upon  being 
arrested,  stated  on  condition  of  their  lives  being  ^Mured,  that  the 
use  of  Aromatic  Vinegar  had  preserved  them  from  the  influence  of 
contagion.  It  is  on  this  account  sometimes  called  *^  Le  Vtnaigre 
des  quatre  voleurs."  It  was  however  long  used  before  the  Plague 
of  Marseilles,  for  it  was  the  constant  custom  of  Cardinal  Wolsey 
to  carry  in  his  hand  an  orange,  deprived  of  its  contents,  and  filled 
with  a  sponge  which  had  ^n  soaked  in  vinegar  impregnated  with 
various  spices,  in  order  to  preserve  himself  from  infection,  when 
passing  through  the  crowds  which  his  splendour  or  office  at- 
tracted. The  first  Pfaigue  raged  in  1649,  whereas  Wolsey  died 
in  1531.  The  French  Codex  has  a  preparation  of  this  kind,  con- 
sisting of  an  acetic  infusion  of  \'arions  aromatic  herbs  and  cam- 
phor, which  is  termed  *^  Acetum  Aromaticura  Alliatum,  seu 
»*  Antistpticum  "  vulgo  '*  des  Quatre  Volcurs."  p.  108.  The 
German  Dispensatories  abound  with  Medicated  Vinegars,  chiefly 
aimed  against  Pestilential  Diseases. 
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tBte,  for  the  use  of  the  practical  Chemist.  The  accu« 
racy  of  the  lesults  may  be  depended  upon,  since  it  has 
been  tested  by  sevetal  different  modes  of  enquiry.  The 
Medicinal  Dynameter  will  give  the  equivalents  in  any 
other  denomination  that  may  be  required. 


A  Table  exhibiting  the  acetoheter  strengths, 
specific  gravities,  per-centage  of  real  acid, 
equivalent  value,  and  saturating  power,  of 
the  more  important  preparations  of  acetic 
Acid. 


ACIDS. 


Aoetum  De^tillatum. 


■ « • 


D« 


D- 


Acetum  (Proof) 


Acid  Acetic:  Fort.  • 


AcidAcet:  Fort.  p.l. 


Acid:  Acet:  Fort 


Acid :  Acetic,  d.  . . . 
Acid:  Acetoft:  Fort. 


Acid:  Acetic:  Fort. 
{QimdmL) 


UA 


e 


IS 

<  ■ 


5-9' 


6* 


icr 


icr 


hXf 


«r 


75* 


145* 


167 -S" 


^ 

(no 


1-005 


1-006 


1-007 


1009 


1-014 


1-043 


1048 


1-059 


1-070 


1-063 


1^1 


8-80 


8-826 


3-48 


4-73 


4-73 


23-67 


28-43 


35-475 


68-5 


79 


S  B 

«  a 


810 


803 


663 


480 


480 


96 


80 


64 


331 


28-6 


aSTo 

'3  £  S  • 
*^  a  ••  2 


8-58 


8-66 


10-48 


14*5 


14-5 


72-5 


87. 


108-75 


210-25 


242-875 


The  reader  will  observe  an  anomaly  with  regard  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  acid  of  145  of  the  acetometer,  when  compared  with 
the  gisdmi  acid.  The  fact  is  that  by  diluting  this  latter  prepara- 
tioD  with  a  small  portion  of  water  we  augment  its  specific  gravity, 
a  circumstance  peculiar  to  this  acid. 
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ACIDUM  BENZOICUM.  L,E.D, 

Benzoic  Acid.    Vulgo,  Flowers  of  Benzoin,  or  Benja'^ 
min. 

Qualities.  Form,  small  feathery  crystals  of  a 
brilliant  white  colour,  which  ore  not  brittle,  but  pos- 
sess a  kind  of  ductility  and  elasticity,  and,  on  being 
rubbed  in  a  mortar,  assume  the  consistence  of  paste. 
Odour.  As  generally  met  with,  it  possesses  a  peculiar 
aromatic  smell,  but  this  depends  upon  the  oily  matter 
which  adheres  to  it,  for  Mr.  Guise  informs  us,  that  on 
dissolving  the  benzoic  acid  in  as  little  alcohol  as  pos- 
sible, filtering  the  solution,  and  precipitating  by  water, 
the  acid  will  be  obtained  pure,  and  void  of  smell,  the 
odorous  oil  remaining  dissolved  in  the  spirit.  TastCy 
rather  acrid  and  sour  ;  Specific  Crravitt/,  •667.  It  is 
not  altered  by  exposure  to  air.  Solubility.  Four 
hundred  parts  of  cold  water  dissolve  but  one,  although 
the  same  quantity  of  boiling  water  dissolves  twenty 
parts,  nineteen  of  which  separate  on  cooling  ;  in  alco- 
hol it  is  soluble  in  a  much  greater  proportion.  Medi- 
cinal Uses.  It  is  said  to  be  stimulant  and  expecto- 
rant; in  certain  cases  of  tracheal  irritation,  a  pill, 
composed  of  two  grains  of  Benzoic  acid,  and  three  o£ 
Extract  of  Poppy,  has  been  found  serviceable.  Offi- 
cinal Phefarations.  Tinctura  Camphorm  Com* 
posilayLiJD,  Tinct :  Opti  Ammoniat :  ISi.  Impurities. 
The  crystals  ought  not  to  be  discoloured  ;  they  should 
dissolve  without  residuum  in  alcohol,  and  when  sub- 
jected to  heat,  ought  to  be  entirely  volatilized. 

Although  this  acid  is  commonly  procured  from  the 
resinous  substance  called  Benzoin,  yet  it  exists  exten- 
sively in  other  vegetable,  and  in  some  animal  substances. 
In  the  Tonca  bean  (Dipterix  odorata)  it  is  frequently 
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to  be  seen  beautifully  crystallized  on  its  surface.  It 
exists  also  in  vanello ;  cinnamon ;  cloves ;  ambergris ;  in 
the  urine  of  children,  and  sometimes  in  that  of  adults, 
and  always  in  that  of  quadrupeds  living  on  grass  and 
hay. 


ACIDUM  CITRICUM,  (  Cry st alii)  Citric  Acid. 
Concrete  Acid  of  Lemons. 

Qualities.  Form^  crystals  which  are  right  rhom- 
bic prisms,  white,  semi-transparent,  and  persistent. 
TastCy  extremely  acid,  almost  caustic.  Solubility. 
f§j  of  cold  water  dissolves  5  x,  but  of  boiling,  §ij* 
3X  of  the  crystals  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  are  about 
equivalent  to  one  pint  of  lemon  juice,  the  ^solution 
however  if  kept  is  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition. 
The  following  table  of  equivalents  may  be  found  of 
practical  use;  the  author  is  aware  that  they  do  not 
exactly  agree  with  the  proportions  of  Dr.  Haygarth, 
but  they  are  the  results  of  careful  and  repeated  experi* 
ments,  and  as  such  they  are  submitted  with  confidence. 

EQUIVALENT  PROPORTIONS  OF  CONCRETE  CITRIC 
ACID  AND  LEMON  JUICE,  NECESSARY  FOR  TUE 
NEUTRALIZATION    OF    ALKALINE    SALTS. 


Citric  Add. 

Lemon  Juice. 

A  Scruple 
of  Alkalies. 

grs.  X. 

f5"j 

Carbonate 
of  Potass 

grs.  XT. 

1 

fSiiij 

Sub-Carbonate 

of  Potass 

gra.  XXV. 

f5»ij 

Sub-Carbonate  of 
Ammoaia. 
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These  alkaline  citrates  are  decomposed  by  the  omalitj 
tartaricy  and  the  stronger  mineral  acids j  and  by  the  so- 
lutions of  lime  and  barjftes.    Form.  107, 123^  137,  168. 

Citric  acid  decomposes  the  following  salts,  viz.  The 
Alkaline^  Earthy ^  and  Metallic  Carbanaies ;  the  Al^ 
kaline  and  metallic  Acetates ;  the  Sulphur ets  ofEiarths 
and  Alkalies^  and  Alkaline  Sqaps.  It  is  ajso  incom- 
patible with  Tartrate  ofPotass,  which  it  converts  into 
citrate  and  super-tartrate  of  potass.  It  curdles  the 
milk  of  mos|t  animals,  but  it  does  not  produce  tliat 
efiect  on  human  milk,  whether  applied  hot  or  cold. 
Adulterations.  Tartaric  Acid^  with  which  it  is 
sometimes  mixed,  may  be  detected  by  adding  to  the 
solution  an  excess  qfPotasSy  which  will  instantly  form 
with  it  an  insoluble  super-tartrate,  and  precipitate  in 
granular  crystals,  or,  if  a  little  of  the  suspected  acid 
be  saturated  with  potass,  and  then  boiled  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  muriate  of  Platinum,  if  tartaric  acid  be 
present,  a  black  protoxide  of  Platinum  will  be  preci- 
pitated. If  we  add  the  tartrate  of  potass  for  this  pur- 
pose, we  may  be  deceived,  for  the  citric  acid,  by  neu- 
tralizing a  portion  of  its  base,  will  convert  the  remainder 
into  super-tartrate.  See  Potassas  Tartras.  Sulphuric 
Acid  is  known  by  the  acetate  of  lead  producing  a  pre- 
cipitate, insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  Muriatic  Acid  may 
be  discovered  in  the  same  manner,  substituting  only  an 
acidulous  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  the  acetate 
of  lead.  The  presence  of  Oxalic  Acid  may  be  inferred, 
if  the  solution,  when  added  to  that  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
produce  a  precipitate.  Malic  acid  has  the  power  of 
precipitating  silver,  mercury,  and  lead,  from  their  so- 
lutions in  nitric  acid,  but '  no  doubt  or  difficulty  can 
arise  from  this  circumstance,  for  the  fact  of  its  forming 
a  soluble  salt  with  lime  will  prevent  every  chance  of 
accidental  intrusion,  and  its  price  at  once  secures  us 
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Bgainflt  its  fhradulent  introduction ;  it  might  moreover 
be  easily  detected  by  throwing  the  suspected  precipi* 
tate  upon  burning  coals^  when  it  would  be  decomposed. 
Where  the  presence  of  lime  is  suspected,  it  may  be 
Itnown  by  dissolving  some  of  the  ciystals  in  water,  sa- 
turating the  solution  with  ammonia,  and  then  treating 
It  with  the  oxalate  of  that  alkali,  which,  if  lime  be 
pvesent,  will  immediately  separate  it  in  a  palpable  form. 
like  juices  of  many  other  fruits  besides  the  lemon  and 
Mme,  will  furnish  the  ciUric  acid  in  abundance,  and 
may  be  obtained  from  them  by  a  similar  process ;  e.  g* 
Yaccinium  oxycoccus,  the  Cranberry ;  Prunus  Pa- 
DU8,  the  Bird^s  Cherrjf%  DuiiOAMARA  Solanum,  the 
berry  of  the  Nightshade ;  Ctnosbatus,  yel  Rosa 
Canina,  the  hep  or  fruit  of  the  Wild  Briar.  There 
are  many  plants  whose  juices  contain  combinations  of 
the  Citric  and  Malic  acids  in  considerable  abun* 
dance,  such  as  Fragaria  Vesca,  the  Wood  StratC'^ 
herry^  and  the  cpmmon  Raspberry ;  Ribss  Rubrum, 
the  Red  Gooseberry ;  Vaccinium  Mtrtillus,  the 
Bilberry  \  CRATiBOus  Aria,  the  Hawthorn\  Prunus 
Cerasus,  the  Black  Cherry^  &c.  This  fact  is  in- 
teresting, since  the  juices  of  such  fruits  have  been  long 
known  to  possess  the  property  of  dissolving  the  iar^ 
tareous  incrustations  on  the  teeth, 

ACIDUM  HYDRO.CYANICUM, 
HydrO'Cyanic  Acid.    Prussic  Acid. 

This  peculiar  acid  exists  in  a  great  variety  of  native 
combinations  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  *  and  imparts 

*  fhe  more  familiar  of  these  are  BiUer  Almondi^  the  Cherry 
Lmmrel  (Lauro  Cerasus,)  the  leaves  of  the  Peach  tree.,  the  kernels 
of  fruit,  pips  of  apples,  &c.  The  prussic  acid  would  appear  to 
be  most  abundaat  in  the  thin  pellide  that  envelopes  the  kernel  \ 
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to  them  certain  properties  which  have  been  long  known, 
and  esteemed  in  medicine*  It  is,  however,  only  lately, 
that  it  has  been  administered  in  its  simple  but  dilated 
fimn*  As  few  practitioners  will  choose  to  prq>ajne  the 
acid,  it  seems  unnecessary  in  the  present  work  to  dwdl 
upon  the  merits  of  the  different  processes  which  have 
been  proposed  for  its  preparation ;  for  a  full  account 
of  them,  as  well  as  for  other  details  of  importance, 
the  practitioner  is  advised  to  consult  a  work  by  Dr. 
Granville,  entitled  ^^  An  Historical  and  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  use  ofPrussic  Acid.  Second  Ediiunu 
London^  18S0." 

the  fleshy  parts  of  these  fruits  do  not  contun  it^  and  even  the 
berries  of  the  Lauro  Cera9U»  ma j  be  eaten  with  impunity ;  and 
yet  the  distilled  water,  and  oil  of  this  plant  are  the  most  destructive 
of  all  narcotic  poisons,  as  was  evinced  by  the  murder  of  Sir 
Theodosius  Broughton,  by  Laurel  Water ;  and  by  the  untimely 
fate  of  Dr.  Price,  of  Guildford,  in  the  year  17  8S,  who  professiBg 
to  convert  Mercury  into  Ctold,  offered  to  repeat  lus  eiperimcBiB 
before  an  adequate  tribunal,  but  put  a  period  to  his  existence 
before  the  appointed  day,  by  a  draught  of  Laurel  Water.  Con- 
sistent with  theory,  the  watery  extract  of  Laurel  is  harmless,  a 
fact  easily  explained,  »nce  the  narcotic  acid  is  entirely  volatilized 
before  the  fluid  can  assume  the  consistence  of  an  extract  The 
Laurel  Water  as  a  medicinal  agent  appears  to  have  been  long 
known.  Linneus  informs  us,  that  it  was  frequently  used  in  Hol- 
land, in  pulmonary  consumption.  {Am€enUai.  Acaiem.  vol.  k. 
p.  40.)  The  Bark  of  the  Frunui  Padut^  or  Bird  Cherry  Tree, 
was  ascertained  to  contain  Prussic  acid,  by  M.  Bcrgemann,  in 
1811,  and  it  is  certainly  a  curious  fact,  as  Dr.  Granville  has  ob- 
served, that  superstitious  people  should  have  selected  the  berries 
of  this  shrub  to  form  necklaces,  which  are  hung  round  the  neck  of 
children  to  prevent  fits  and  allay  cough  from  teething.  For  ^ther 
information  upon  this  subject,  the  reader  may  consult  **  The 
Chronological  recapitulation  res|iecting  the  Introduction  of  the 
Prussic  acid  into  the  Practice  of  Physic,"  in  tiic  work  of  Dr; 
Granville,  above  cited. 
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Qualities*    A  coloqrj^ss  transparent  liquid,  aU 
though  it  oc^cfisionBlly  exhibita  a  yellow  tingie  i  Odour 
likiQk  that  of  l^itter  almpnds ;  Ta$t^  bitterish  and  pecu<^ 
liar ;  these  prQperties  howeyer  are  soon  lost,  by  exposure 
u>  air  and  ligh^  and  the  acid  und^irgoes .  spontaneoua 
decomposition.    Chemical  Co^^position.    The  true 
nature  otPrussic  acid  was  not  ascertained  until  1815, 
when  Gay  Lussac  presented  to :  the  .Royal  Institute  of 
France,  a  memoir  which  at  opce  developed  its  real 
chemical  constitution  ;  and  it  is  now  admitted  to  con* 
sist  of  a  peculiar  gaseous  and  highly  inflammable  com- 
pound of  carbon  and  nitrogen,   to  which  the  name 
Cyanogene  has  been  assigned,  and  of  hydrogen ;  the 
latter  body  acting  as  the  acidifying  principle,  whence 
the  term  Hydro-'Cj/anic  acid  is  well  contrived  to  ex- 
press its  composition.    The  medicinal,  or  diluted  acid, 
however,  contains  but  a  small  proportion  of  this  con- 
centrated compound ;  accordii^  to  M •  Majendie,  one 
part  of  the  acid  of  Gay  Lussac  and  eight  parts  and  a 
half  of  water,  by  weight,  or  one  part  of  acid  with  six 
times  its  volume  of  water,  constitute  the  preparation 
which  should  be  used  in  medicine;  and  which,  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  mistake,  ought  always  to  be  prescribed 
as  the  Acidum  Hydro-cyp.nicum  dilutum^  and  is,  in  fact, 
the  Prussic  acid  of  Scheele.     Dr.  Ure,  who  has  lately 
taken  considerable  pains  upon  this  subject,  has  con- 
structed a  table  exhibiting  the  relations  between  the 
specific  gravities,  and  quantities  of  real  acid,  in  prepa- 
rations of  difierent  strength ;  from  these  experiments 
it  would  appear  that  an  acid  of  specific  gravity  0*996 
or  0*997  is  such  as  is  usually  prescribed  in  medicine.* 
Medical  Uses.  In  a  sufficient  dose,  hydrocyanic  acid 
instantly  destroys  life  by  e^ctinguishing  the  nervous 


*  S«c  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  No.  xxv. 
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&iergj  of  the  body ;  *  but  it  has  at  the  Bkme  time  beat 
obflenred  that  animalB  submitted  to  ita  action  would 
often  continue  to  breathe  for  several  hours  freely,  and 
to  circulate  their  blood,  although  no  trace  of  sensibili^ 
or  muscular  contractility  could  be  found  after  ha  aj^li- 
cation.  This  remaikable  property  of  extinguidiing 
the  general  sensibility,  without  any  ostensible  injury 
to  respiration  and  circulation,  naturally  led  to  a  belief 
that  die  hydro*cyanic  acid,  or  prussic  acid,  might  be 
advantageously  used  in  cases  o£  excessive  sensibility 
and  irritation,  particularly  when  these  two  morbid 

The  following  table  comprehends  their  results. 

Qjuatktf  of  liquid  AcM.       Specific  Gnvity;       Real  Acid  per  Ct« 


100*0 
66-6 
57-0 
50-0 
44-4 
40-0 
36-4 
33-S 
80-8 
98*6 
960 
99-9 
900 
18-9 
16*6 
16-4 
14-S 
18-S 
19*6 
11*8 
10*6 
10*0 


...  0*9570  . 

...  0*9768  . 

....  0-9816  . 

....  0*9840  . 

....  0*9870  . 

...  0*9890  . 

....  0*9900 

...  0*9014  . 

....  0-999S  . 

....  0*9930  • 

I  •  .  .  w  W4w  • 

...  0*9945  . 

...  0*9959  . 

....  0*9958  . 

...  0*9064  . 

...  0*9967 

...  0*9970  . 

...  0-997^  . 

. . .  0*9974  . 

. . .  0*9976  . 

. . .  0*9978  . 

. . .  0-9979 

*  For  a  detailed  account  of  this  poison,  see  ny  work  ea 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  vol.  ii.  p.  398. 
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10-6 
0-1 
8*0 
7*3 
6*4 
5*8 
5-3 
6-0 

4*0 

3*§ 

3-9 

3*0 

9-7 

9-6 

9*3 

9*1 

9*0 

1*77 

1*68 

1-60 
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Mates  are  likely  to  a£Eect  either  the  respiratory  organs 
or  the  circulation  generally.  This  kind  of  analogical 
reasoning,  it  is  said,  induced  Professor  Brera,  ten  years 
ago,  to  administer  it  in  cases  of  high  pulmonary  and 
other  inflammations,  in  doses  of  four  drops  twice  a  day ; 
when,  as  we  are  told  the  violence  of  the  disease  was 
quickly  subdued.  The  remedy,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  excited  much  attention,  until  after  the 
first  essay  of  Dr.  Majendie,  who  deserves  whatever 
credit  may  belong  to  its  introduction.  Seven  years  of 
trial  have  elapsed,  and  the  general  sense  of  the  medical 
profession  with  respect  to  its  utility  may  now  be  col« 
lected.  As  a  palliative  in  certain  spasmodic  coughs, 
there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  it  may  sometimes  be 
useful,  but  in  that  species  of  pulmonary  irritation  for 
which  it  was  at  first  so  greatly  extolled,  I  will  venture 
to  assert  that  it  is  far  inferior  in  efficacy  to  well  directed 
doses  of  Conium.  But  there  is  another  class  of  dis- 
eases in  wluch  its  exhibition  is  said  to  prove  useful,  in 
dyspeptic  affections  attended  with  heartburn;  where 
it  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  reducing  the  morbid 
irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  thereby  of  enabling  the 
juices  of  that  organ  to  be  more  slowly  secreted  and  of 
a  more  healthy  character^  Dr.  Elliotson  has  published 
the  result  of  his  treatment  of  stomach  complaints  with 
this  medicinal  agent,  and  would  appear  to  appropriate 
to  himself  the  merit  of  originating  the  practice,  a  claim 
which  Mr.  Thomson,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  Dis« 
pensatory,  refuses  to  concede.*  As  a  local  remedy, 
prussic  acid  has  also  received  no  small  share  of  com« 
mendation,  and  it  has  been  said  that  it  is  the  only 
application  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  allaying  the 
cutaneous  irritation  so  frequently  attendant  upon  cer^ 

*  It  ieems  to  be  s  c<mtest  for  a  shadow. 
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tain  impetiginous  aflfections;   It  must,  howerer,  be  con- 
fessed that  this  medicine  is  rapidly  declining  in  popu- 
larity. Any  prejudice  raised  against  it,  upon  the  ground 
of  its  poisonous  activity  in  large  doses,  is  too  absurd 
to  be  believed ;  the  knife  and  the  caustic  are  unquestion- 
ably powerful,  and  may  therefore  become  dangerous  in- 
struments ;  but  who  ever  blames  the  surgeon  for  employ- 
ing a  sharp  knife  or  an  active  caustic,  seeing  that  both 
are  to  be  directed  by  his  eye,  and  guided  by  his  hand  ? 
Forms  of  Exhibition.    It  may  be  conveniently  ad- 
ministered in  any  liquid  vehicle,  as  distilled  water,  cam- 
fiior  mixture,  or  in  some  vegetable  infusion.    See  Sup* 
plemefUary  Formulas^  1,  S,  3.    A  question  has  lately 
arisen  whether  the  effects  of  the  prussic  acid  might  not 
be  mcHre  conveniently  ensured  by  the  administration  a[ 
some  vegetable  *  in  which  it  exists  as  a  native  ingre- 
dient; a  company  of  associated  Physicians,  Surgeons, 
and  Naturalists  at  Florence,  have  accordingly  expressed 
their  joint  opinion,  that  the  essential  oil  of  the  Prunui 
Lauro  Ccrasus  is  to  be  preferred  in  medical  practice 
to  all  other  preparations  which  contain  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid;  for,  say  they,  unlike  the  distilled  wat» 
of  the  plant,  and  pure  prussic  acid,  it  contuns  die 
same  proportion  of  active  matter,  and  of  the  same 
power,   whether  recently  prepared  or  not;    whether 
made  in'  one  place  or  another ;  or  whether  it  has  been 
exposed  or  not  to  air,  light,  or  heat.    They  are  also  of 
opinion  that  olive  oil  forms  the  best  vehicle  for  its 
exhibition  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  twelve 

*  The  only  mioeral  suMances  in  which  this  acid  has  been  fomid 
is  the  Fer  Azur€  of  Haiiy,  and  a  new  substance  which  is  found 
accompanying  Welsh  Culm,  and  of  which  I  have  given  an  account 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Geological 
Society  of  Cornwall,  although  in  this  latter  instance  it  is  probably 
a  product,  not  an  cduct. 
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drops  of  the  essential  oil.  Other  practitioners  again 
prefer  Laurel  fVater,  made  by  distilling  two  drachms 
of  the  ftesh  leaves  chopped,  with  four  ounces  of  water, 
recommitting  the  distilled  water  twice  afterwards  on 
the  same  quantity  of  fresh  leaves,  and  making  ulti<« 
mately  four  ounces  of  the  menstruum,  of  which  fh>m 
V\  XXX  to  f^j  every  six  hours  may  be  given  until  a 
sedative  etket  is  produced.  See  Oleum  Amgydalce 
Amara.  Incompatible  Substances.  Hydro-cyanic 
acid  is  decomposed  by  most  of  the  oxydet  usually  em- 
ployed in  medicine,  particularly  by  those  of  Mercury 
and  Anthnany,  The  alkalies  do  not  appear  to  diminish 
its  efficacy.  Nitrate  of  Silvery  and  the  salts  of  iron 
occasion  precipitates ;  nor  ought  the  sulphuretSy  the 
mineral  aeids^  or  chlorine  to  enter  with  it  into  pre« 
scriptions.  Dose.  Of  the  medicinal,  or  diluted  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  V\  ij, — viij.  There  is  however  considerable 
difficulty  with  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  dilute  acid 
employed  in  medicine,  since  the  density  is  a  criterion 
of  greater  nicety  than  can  be  conveniently  used  by  the 
majority  of  practitioners ;  in  fact,  as  Dr.  Ure  has  ob*' 
served,  the  liquid  at  0*996,  contains  about  double  the 
quantity  of  real  acid,  which  it  does  at  0*998.  Dr.  Ure 
has  accordingly  proposed  another  test  of  the  strength 
of  this  powerful  and  dangerous  medicine,  which  is  not 
only  easier  in  use,  but  more  delicate  in  its  indications  ;^ 

*  The  following  is  the  chemical  reasoning  upon  which  this 
pvoces  is  founded.  *^  The  prime  equivalent  of  prussic  acid  is 
exactly  one-eighth  of  that  of  the  mercurial  peroxide.  But  as  tlie 
prnasiate  of  mercury  consists  of  two  primes  of  acid  to  one  of  base, 
or  is  in  its  dry  crystalline  state  a  Bi-cyanide^  we  have  the  relation  of 
one  to  four  in  the  formation  of  that  salt,  when  we  act  on  the 
peroxide  with  cold  prussic  acid."  Hence  is  derived  the  above 
simple  rule  of  analysis.  (Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts.)  Upon 
the  same  principle  it  has  beea  already  slated,  that  the  quantity  of 
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it  is  as  follows.   To  100  grains,  or  any  other  eo&Tenienl 
quantity  of  tbe  prussic  acid,  contained  in  a  small  phials 
add  in  succession,  small  quantities  of  the  peroxide  of 
mercury,  (the  commcm  red  precipiiate  of  the  shc^) 
in  fine  powder,  till  it  ceases  to  be  dissolved  on  agita- 
tion.  The  weight  of  the  red  precipitate  taken  iq>,  b^i^ 
divided  by  four,  gives  a  quotient  representing  the  quaa* 
tity  of  real  prussic  acid  present.     By  weighing  out 
before  hand,  on  a  piece  of  pq)er,  or  a  watch  glass, 
forty  or  fifty  grains  of  the  peroxide,  the  residual  weight 
of  it  shews  at  once  the  quantity  expended.    The  ope- 
ration may  always  be  completed  in  five  minutes,  for 
the  red  precipitate  dissolves  as  rapidly  in  the  dilute 
prussic  acid,  with  the  aid  of  slight  agitation,  as  sugar 
dissolves  in  water.   Adulterations.  If,  saysDr.Ure, 
the  presence  of  muriatic  acid  be  suspected,  then  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  compared  with  the  gravity 
of  the  peroxide  dissolved,  will  shew  how  far  the  sus- 
picion is  well  founded ;  thus  if  100  grains  of  acid,  spe- 
cific gravity  0*996,  dissolve  more  than  IS  grains  of  the 
red  precipitate,  we  may  Se  sure  that  the  liquid  has  been 
contaminated  with  muriatic  acid.     Niirate  qfSiher^ 
in  common  cases,  so  valuable  a  re-agent  for  muriatic 
acid,  is  unfortunately  of  little  use  here,  for  it  gives  with 
prussic  acid  a  floculent  white  precipitate,  soluble  in 
water  of  ammonia,  and  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  which 
may  easily  be  mistaken  by  common  observers,  for  the 
chloride  of  that  metal.    But  the  difierence  in  the  vola- 
tility of  prussiate  and  muriate  of  ammonia  may  be  had 
recourse  to  with  advantage;  the  former  exhaling  at  a 
very  gentle  heat,  the  latter  requiring  a  subliming  tern- 

real  acetic  acid,  in  anj  ^ven  sample  of  distilled  vinegar  may  be 
discovered  by  the  test  of  carbonate  of  lime,  see  AeU.  Acetic.  Fort. 
They  furnish  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  practical  importaace  of 
the  doctrine  of  Definite  Proportions. 
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peratute  of  about  SOO®  Fah;  After  adding  ammonia 
in  slight  excess  to  the  prussic  acid,  if  we  evaporate  to 
dryness  at  a  heat  of  2l89y  we  may  infer  from  the  re- 
siduary  sal  ammoniac,  the  quantity  of  muriatic  acid 
present. 

Antidotbs.  To  counteract  the  poisonous  effect  of 
pntssic  acid,  Orfila  recommends,  after  fuU  vomiting  has 
been  excited,  the  exhibition  of  three  or  fout  spoonsftil 
of  oil  of  turpentine,  in  the  infusion  of  coffee,  at  inter- 
Tals  of  half  an  hour.  M.  Virey  conceives  that  sulphate 
of  iron  in  solution  is  the  best  antidote,  he  having  ob- 
served that  the  salt  restored  a  cow  that  vi^as  nearly  killed 
by  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  When  an  over- 
dose has  been  taken,  hot  brandy  and  water,  and  the 
ammoniated  tincture  of  iron  are  recommended  by  Mr« 
Thomson;  on  the  former  I  should  rely  with  much 
greater  confidence  than  upon  the  latter  antidote,  or  in 
other  words,  it  is  from  vital  agents,  counteracting  its 
sedative  influence,  rather  than  from  chemical  sub- 
stances, changing  its  composition,  that  we  can  expect 
any  benefit  upon  such  an  occasion.  For  the  chemical 
processes  by  which  the  presence  of  this  acid  may  be 
ascertained,  the  reader  may  consult  my  work  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  vol.  S,  p.  408. 

ACIDUM  MURIATICUM.    L.E.O- 

Muriatic  Acid. 

QvALitiES.  Formy  a  liquid  of  the  specific  gravity 
1*16,  a  fluidounce  of  which  weighs  about  537  grains, 
and  according  to  Dr.  Powell  ought,  when  diluted,  to 
dissolve  S20  grains  of  limestone.  Odour j  strong  and 
pungent ;  if  exposed  to  the  air  it  emits  white  fumes. 
TasiCj  intensely  sour  and  caustic ;  it  is  however  the 
weakest  of  the  three  mineral  acids ;  and  no  remarkable 
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devaiion  of  temperature  is  produced  bj  dilution. 
Chemical  Composition.  The  liquid  acid  is  a  soiu-* 
Cion  of  muriatic  acid  gas  in  water ;  when  of  the  specific 
gravity  1*  16,  according  to  Dayy,  it  contdns  32' 32  pec 
cent  of  the  gas,  which  recent  experiments  have  shewn 
to  be  a  compound  of  Chlorine  (Oxy^muriaiie  acid) 
and  hydrogen  in  equal  volumes.  It  has  therefore  re- 
ceived a  name  expressive  of  its  composition,  and  is 
called  HydrO'Chloric  *  acid.  We  accordingly  find  that 
the  former  element  is  disengaged  from  muriatic  acid 
by  adding  any  substance  capable  of  uniting  vrith  its 
hydrogen.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Chlorine^  we 
may  take  three  parts  of  common  salt,  one  of  black 
6xide  of  manganese,  and  rather  leas  than  three  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid.f  Accounts  have  been  received  from 
Spain,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  dreadful  contagion  vrhich 
reigned  in  that  country,  the  inhabitants  always  escaped 
in  those  houses  where  fumigations  of  chlorine  had  been 
used.  In  our  own  country,  the  Penitentiary  has  lately 
undergone  fumigation  by  this  gas,  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  Mr.  Faraday.:^  Muriatic  acid  gas  has  also 
been  strongly  recommended  for  the  same  purpose ;  it 
may  be  easily  evolved  by  pouring  sulphuric  acid  on 

*  This  offers  a  striking  example  of  the  confusion  produced  by 
the  constant  changes  in  chemical  nomeaclature ;  in  the  former 
editions  of  this  work,  the  term  Hydro  iros  prefixed  to  Muriaiie 
Addy  as  an  epithet  expressive  of  the  presence  of  meter ^  wfaoreas 
the  same  word  is  now  used  to  denote  the  existence  of  Hjfdrogen  as 
one  of  its  elements. 

f  Dr.  Powell  directs  only  two  parts  of  acid^  but  this  is  evi- 
dently too  little,  for  it  appears  b^  Dr.  Wollaston*s  scale,  that 
8  parts  of  salt  require  Si  ot  oil  of  vitriol  for  their  decomposition; 
■ad  in  addition  to  this,  the  oxide  of  manganese  will  requixea 
farther  addition  to  convert  it  into  a  sulphate. 

X  As  Chlorine  is  by  pressure  condensable  into  a  liquid,  tubes 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  it,  and  hermetically  sealed,  might 
be  very  usefully  employed  for  this  purpose,  since  by  breaking  off 
the  extremity,  the  chlorine  would  instantly  asBume  the  gaseous 
state,  and  diffuse  itself  through  the  apartment. 
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common  salt^  If  nkric  and  muriatic  acids  be  mixed^ 
a  mutual  decomposition  takes  place,  of  which  water^ 
chlorine,  and  nitrous  acid  are  the  results;  this  con- 
stitutes ^^  nitro-muriatic  acid/*  the  A^ua  regia  of  the 
older  chemists.  A  bath  acidulated  with  an  acid  of  this 
kind  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Scott,  as  a  power- 
ful remedy  for  diseases  of  the  liver  in  particular^  and 
as  a  substitute  for  mercury  in  general.  On  the  possible 
influence  of  this  bath,  I  would  beg  to  make  one  obser- 
Tation, — that  the  extensive  application  of  a  dilute  acid 
to  the  surface  of  the  body,  is,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, capable  of  affecting  the  bowels.  I  have  wit- 
nessed such  an  effect  from  sponging  with  vinegar  and 
water.  In  this  way  the  acidulated  bath  may  occa- 
sionally produce  benefit,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to. conceive  how  it  can  be  indebted  for  its  utility  to 
any  other  mode  of  operation.  (See  Journal  of  Science 
and  the  Arts^  No.  2.)  Forms  op  Exhibition.  Mu- 
riatic acid  should  be  administered  in  some  bland  fluid, 
as  barley  water,  gruel,  &c.  {Formula  145.)  I  have 
uniformly  exhibited  it  with  success  in  the  most  malig- 
nant cases  of  typhus  and  scarlatina,  during  several  years 
extensive  practice  in  the  Westminster  Hospital.  See 
vol.  1,  Page  290.  We  should  be  careful  not  to  appor- 
tion its  dose  in  a  leaden  or  pewter  spoon.  The  anti- 
septic properties  of  this  acid  have  been  long  known ; 
Sir  Wm,  Fordyce  relates  that  a  "  dry-salter"  acquired 
a  large  fortune  from  possessing  a  secret  that  had  enabled 
him  to  send  out  provisions  to  India  in  a  better  state  of 
preservation  than  any  others  of  the  trade ;  his  secret 
consisted  in  adding  a  small  quantity  of  muriatic  acid 
to  the  contents  of  each  cask.  After  a  copious  evi^cua- 
tion  of  the  bowels,  it  is  in  my  experience  the  most  effi-* 
cacious  remedy  for  preventing  the  generation  of  worms; 
for  which  purpose  the  infusion  of  quassia,  stronger  than 

•    VOL.  II.  c 
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that  of  the  Phannacc^xma,  is  the  best  vehicle.    Dosv,- 
ttl  Y — XX,  frequently  repeated.     It  may  be  hete  ob*^ 
ienred  that  where  the  permaneni  influence  of  an  acid 
is  required,  a  mineral  one  should  be  always  preferred^ 
as  such  bodies  appear  to  be  beyond  the  control  of  the 
digestiYe  process,*  and  are  incapable  of  being  decom- 
posed by  it  7  see  Ibrm.  158,  whereas  on  the  contrary 
it  seems  probable  that  the  organs  of  assimilation  have 
command  over  those  of  a  vegetable  nature^  and  gene- 
rally decompose  them^.  Dr.  Marcet  has  refy  judiciously 
noticed  this  &ct  in  his  luminous  work  on  die  treatment 
of  calculi,  and  I  have  ventured  ta  oiler  some  farther 
observations  upon  this  subject,  which  may  be  of  prac« 
tical  value,  under  the  consideration  of  JLitAonthrypticsj 
vol.  1.  p.  290.     Adulter ATioNs.    Sulphuric  ncid  is- 
detected  by  diluting  the  acid  with  six  parts  of  distilled 
water,  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  the  muriate  of  ba- 
lyta,  which  occasions  a  white  precipitate   if  any  be 
present.    Iron,  by  saturating  a  diluted  portion  witk 
pure  carbonate  of  soda,  and  adding  pmssiate  of  potass^ 
which  will  indixAte  its  presence  by  a  blue  pt^cipi* 
tate;    or  by  a  solution  of  ammonia,   which,  wlien 
added  slightly  in  excess,  throws  down  the  peroxide  of 
iron  ef  a  reddish  yellow  colour.     Copper^  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  blue  cotour  when  supersaturated  with  am- 
monia.   The  yellow  tinge  of  the  acid  usually  met  with 
in  commerce,  may  depend  either  upon  the  presence 
of  iron,  vegetable  extractive,  or  a  small  portion  of 
chlorine.    This  latter  body  may  be  recognised  by  the 
Qdour,  or  by  its  power  of  dissolving  gold  leaf. 

•  There  n  a  cunoos  illastritiott  of  tkls  ftet  ia  Hie  G^tunui 
^  M§kmerUtn%''  the  ceee  of  a  penoa  ie  described  idio  Im4  tikeft 
lo  meli  EUxir  of  Vitriol  Ihet  his  keys  wew  rorted  ia  h»  pocketr 
by  the  tranaudetion  of  Hie  acid  through  his  skin ! 
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AapA  Fdrtis. 

Qualit)[E8.  a  limpid  liqi^d  of  the  specific;  gniTijtjr 
I '500,  a  fluid-ounce  of  which  is  equd  to  about  ll 
drachms  1  scruple  by  weight,  and  ought  to  decompose 
of  pure  limestone  announce ;  it  em^ts  white  funics  qf  a 
sufibcating  odour.  Taste^  extremely  ^id ;  it  is  h^hly 
corrosive,  and  tinges  the  slpn  indelibly  ye^owj  an 
eiSfect  which  is  considerably  heighten^ed  by  the  subse- 
quent application  of  an  alkali,  so  that  these  agen^ 
afford  the  means  of  detecting  minute  portions  of  animal 
ihatter,  and  were  ingeniously  employed  for  such  an 
object  bj  Mr.  Hatchett,  Chemical  CoMP08^:rio^ 
When  of  the  specific  grayity  1  *500,  it  contains  74*895 
per  cent,  of  dry  acid ;  (whose  ultimate  elements  are  one 
portion  of  nitrogen  and  five  of  oxygen)  the  compliment 
25*  105  parte  is  watS^.  It  is  decompo^  with  violent 
action  by  all  combustibles,  and  when  mixed  with  vo- 
latile oils,'  it  causes  their  inflainm^tion.  It  boils  at  210°, 
and  when  its  specific  gravity  is  below  1-4,  it  is  strength- 
ened, when  stronger  than  1*45  it  is  weakened  by  ebul- 
lition. Usss.  It  is  principally  employed  as  a  phar- 
maceutical figMit ;  viz.  for  the  preparation  of  Argenti 
NUras^i  IdquorFerriAlkalinii  Bydr^gyri  Niirico* 
ognfdmli ;  SpitUUt  Etheris  Nitrici ;  and  Unguenhtm 
ffydrargyri  NUrath.  As  an  eschfttrotic  it  has  beeii 
ftequently  Employed  for  the  destruction  of  tumours; 
and  is  certainly  of  value  where  an  immediate  destrui^- 
iita  of  diseased  parts  is  reqain^.  The  tn^bd  of 
nflin^  the  strong  nicrlc  acTd  iti  such  cases  is  to  smear 
dl  the  sound  parts  in  the  mmiAitMfe  vleihlcy  Of  th6 
xAS&t  YAOiUng:  Xesin:  Nig:  iOid  theifi  to  apfH^ 
pledgets  of  lint  firmly  upon  the  ulcer  for  a  few  seconds, 

c  2 
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by  which  the  whole  surface  will  be  deadened,  and  tf 
deep  slough  remain,  underneath  which  healthy  suppu- 
ration and  granulations  will  efisue.  AntiLT^RAttb jfs. 
Sulphuric  acid  may  be  detected  by  a  precipitate  being 
produced  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  baryta ;  in  the 
application  however  of  this  test,  Mr.  Hume  has  shewn 
that  unless  this  as  well  as  the  nitric  acid  be  diluted, 
a  precipitate  will  occur,  although  sulphuric  acid  should 
not  be  present;  a  circumstance  which  depends  upon 
the  barytic  salt  yielding  its  water  of  solution  to  the  acid 
uncfer  examination,  and  becoming  insoluble.  Muriatic 
acid  is  dtscovered  by  nitrate  of  silver,  affording  a  pre- 
cipitate at  first  white,  but  becoming  coloured  by  expo- 
sure to  light;  the  nitric  acid  ought  to  be  perfectly 
colourless,  but  to  preserve  it  in  such  a  state  it  must  be 
closely  stopped,  and  kept  in  a  dark  place,  or  rt  wiH 
soon  be  converted  into  nitrous  acid. 


ACIDUM  NITRICUM  DILUTUM.    L- 

Acidum  Nitrosum  Dilutum*    E.D. 

Dilute  Nitric  Acid^ 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  tiie  proportion  of 
Water  directed  for  the  dilution  of  the  acid,  varies  con- 
siderably in  the  different  pharmacopoeiaB ;  that  pre- 
pared according  to  the  Eklinburgh  and  Dublin  formulce, 
being  in  strength  to  that  of  the  present  Pharmacopceia 
of  London,  as  4  to  1.:  specific  gravUy,  1*080;  each 
fluid-dlrachm  contains  nearly  8^  grains  of  the  concen- 
trated acid,  and  saturates  18  grains  of  crystallized  sab^ 
Gai:bonate  of  soda.  Dosjc  111^  x  to  xl«  The  acid  is  a 
v6ry  powerful  autiphlogittic  remedy ;  it  has  been  much 
extpUed  in  disenses  of  the  liver,  and  in  syphilis.    Mr« 
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Pearson  however  pbserves  that  we  ought  not  to  rely 
upon  it  in  any  form  of  lues  venerea,  although  it  may 
be  often  serviceable  in  restraining  the  progress  of  the 
disease  when  an  impaired  constitution  or  other  circum- 
stances render  the  exhibition  of  mercury  improper; 
when  sufficiently  dilute,  it. forms  an  excellent  lotion 
for  old  indolent  ulcers.  It  proves  also  expectorant, 
see  Form,  139,  140 ;  and  it  is  occcasionally  used  yrith 
success  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  consecu* 
iive  effects  of  opiums  See  Form.  16, 

ACIDUM  NITROSUM.  E.D.    Nitrous  Acid. 

Qualities^  A  liquid  emitting  fumes  of  a  flame- 
red  colour,  and  of  a  very  pungent  and  remarkable 
odour.  The  acid  is  either  blue,  green,  straw-coloured, 
clear  orange  yellow,  or  deep  orange  yellow,  according 
to  the  proportion  of  nitrous  acid  gas  *  with  which  it  is 
charged.  Chemical  Composition.  This  acid  is 
improperly  denominated  Nitrous^  for  it  is  nitric  acid, 
holding  nitrous  acid  gas  loosely  combined ;  by  dilution 
this  last  constituent  is  disengaged,  and  the  acid,  after 
passing  through  a  succession  of  different  colours,  be- 
comes pure  nitric  acid ;  the  application  of  a  gentle 
heat  effects  the  same  changes. 

ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM.    L.E.D. 

Sulphuric  Acid. 
Oil  of  Vitriol^  Vitriolic  Acid. 

Qualities.  Form,  a  thick  liquid  of  an  oily  con- 
siMence,  specific  gravity  1*85;  a  fluid-ounce  weighs  a 

*  JVtir0u$  mdd  gM  is  a  combiBAtioD  of  nitrous  gas  and  oxygen. 
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fiction  pf  a  min  more  th|^  fourte^  drachms,  dofoftir 
none,  but  it  acquires  a  brown  tinire  from  the  smallest 
portion  of  carboniK^eous  matter :  mere  exposure  to  the 
air  IS  sumcient  for  this  purpose^  in  consequence  of  the 
acid  disorxranizin^r  and  carbonatixiir  the  vegetable  and 
ammal   matter  suspended   in    thje^  atipospheie.;  it  is 
tneretore  evident  that  bottles  in  which  it  is  preserved 
ought. not  to  have  stoppers  of  cork^  but  thpse  of  glass. 
Chemical  Composition.     Like  the  other  quneral 
acids,  it  has  never  been  obtained  in  an  insuli^ted  stJiUt 
without  water;  according  to  Davy,  the  composition  of 
the  strongest  acid  may  be  thus  expressed :  sulphur  90, 
oxygen  45,  water  17,'   It  has  a  Veiy  powerful  affinity 
for  water,  and  produces  when  mjxed  with  it  a  very 
considerable  heai ;  exposed  to  thf;  atmosphere;  it  ipi- 
bibes  at  least  seven  times  its  own.  weight  of  water,  and 
so  rapidly  as  to  double  its  weight  in  a  ifionth ;  when  o^ 
the  specific  gravity  1*85,  it  riseg  in  vapour  at  about 
550%   and.  distils    unaltered,    whereas  ^-^eakex  acids 
lose  water. by  bejng^boiled,  and,  are  brought  tq  that  de- 
gree of  concentration ;  when  diluted  with  12  or  IS, 
per  cent,  of  water,  an  acid  results  of  the  specific  gravity 
r*780,  and  in  this  s^ite  of  dilution  it  boils  at  435% 
and  freezes  sooner  than  w^ter;  a  knowledge  of  this 
curious  fact  suggests  to  the  prudent  chemist  an  im- 
portant precaution ;  Mr.  Parkes,  in  his  Chemical  Essays, 
vol.  ii.  relates  the  occurrence  of  a  terrible  accident 
which  happened  in  consequence  of  this  circumstance 
not  having  been  attended  to.  —  **  Carboy  after  carboy 
burst  by  the  expansion  of  the  acid  in  the  act  of  freezing, 
and  had  not  the  packed.  car)>oys  tha(  remained  been 
immediately  iiqraei^cd  in  tepid  water,  not  a  ^ngle.ope 
would  have  escaped  the  fi^eneral  wreck.*' 

Adulterations.    The  ordinary  acid  of  the  shops 
contp^ps  iri  g^Aei^"^*  or,  4iPer  Wf  qf.^in^  wHer, 
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irlnck  qonsift^.^.  abonji;  tuNhdwd^^f  ariiAftle  of  pott 
a^  and  <Hft*4hH4  of  suJ^^luite  of  lead*  Di**  Ure  ob* 
mpresif  that  ^vwimove  ia  accn»ionftlly  foundi  in  oonaar 
^nano)  of  thar  enifdc^ineAl  of  ui^r^t  tQ^wuMFe  tins  biowA 
colour  gjma  ta  iheaqid  by  eafbonaaaaits  maliac;  th* 
Aioomnt  of  a4li)MEation»  be^  obaarra^  may  be  feadtty 
d^lenavHwi  by  e^vaporatioi^a  definite^  wci{^  of  the  aicid 
fi^  a  aioaUriUfWiiki  of  plaUoiim  ;  the^e  inq^iiiicies  boww 
#xepr  ioa^ipadical  paint  of  view  are  iBunaterial,  since  they 
ave  ait  qpipe  saparaAed  by  dikiti<ni|  but  ia  a  commercial 
aenae  they  deaerpe  attentioii^  aa  their  jpresence  conBide* 
cably  iacreaaes  the  specific  gnurity  of  the  acid*  T^t.  Ure 
i&cf  opinioit  ^t,  genuixia  coovMrcieL  acid  should  ne«* 
yfBf  aqpeaed  lA4Si6f  and  that  any  denaity  beyond  this  ia 
die  effect  of  saline  combioajtion.  Jaurmd  of  Science, 
and  the  Arts^  No.  7^ 


ACiDUM  SULPHURICUM  DILUTUM.  L.E.D. 

Pilate  Sulphuric  Acid. 

By  the  dilution  of  this  acid  two  objects  are  acconw 
plished, — ^it  is  purified,  and  its  dose  is  more  easily 
iqsportioned ;  but  it  is  a  circumstance  of  regret  that  the 
strength  of  thi^  preparation  should  sq  materiallj  vaiy 
ii^  the  different  Pharmacopoeias. 

After,  the  acid  is  diluted,  the  sediment  ought  to  be 
^nrefuUy  removed,  and  the  vrater  employed'  for  the 
])Uipose  should  be  distilled^  for  although  ii  be  in  its 
^HUas^.  nfitiiral>  stale,  it  will  neveithelaas  contain  im* 
pngnaitionB*  capable^  of  aflecting  the  add*  Usbs^  In 
jaddition  to  the  antiseptic  and*  refirigerant  virtues  whic|^ 
it  possesses  in  common  with  the  other  mineral  acids, 
it  has  astringent  propertiea  that  render  it  a  most  valu- 
able medicine,  especiallv  in  weakness  andvalfuuition  ot 
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the  digestive  oif[an6,  in  eoHiquatiye  sweats,  and  in  fai-» 
temal  haemoirhftgy ;  in  Epistaxis  and  HemopthyBk  it 
was  Sydenham's  favourite  remedy ;  on  the  same  ac« 
count,  when  sufficiently  dilute,  it  has  been  successfiiny 
used  as  a  coUyrium  in  the  atonic  stages  of  ophthalmia^ 
and  as  an  injection  iii  protracted  gonorrhea.     Dose 
V\xioiLh,  the  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  any 
given  quantity  of  the  dilute  may  be  found  by  the  Dy- 
nameter.    To  prevent  it  from  injuring  theenamdof 
the  teeth  it  may  be  sucked  through  a  quill,  and  the 
mouth  should  be  carefully  washed  after  each  dose. 
The  Infusum  Rosas  furnishes  an  elegant  vehicle  for  its 
administration.  See  Form.  40.    Officinal  Pkepa- 
RATioNs.      Addum   Sulpkuricum  AromaticvmJ^  E. 
Infusum  Ros(t.  L, 

ACTDUM  TARTARICUM  L. 
Tariaric  Acid. 

Qualities.  Formy  Crystals  of  considerable  size, 
whose  primary  form  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism ;  they 
do  not  deliquesce  when  exposed  to  the  air,  but  melt  at 
a  heat  a  little  exceeding  SIS*.  TastCy  very  acid  and 
agreeable.  Solubility.  Water  at  60*  dissolves 
about  one-fifth  of  its  weight,  and  when  boiling,  a  much 
greater  proportion.  The  solution,  which,  if  saturated, 
has  the  specific  gravity  1*SS0,  acquires,  when  diluted, 

*  Elixir  of  Vitriol.  The  preparation  sold  under  this  name 
is  the  Acid :  Sulph :  Aromat :  £.  and  is  imperfectly  vtherial  in 
ils  nature.  It  is  a  grateful  medicine.  A  spurious  article  is  irflen 
sold  for  it,  which  is  nothing  but  the  diluted  acid,  coloured  bj  Che 
addition  of  a  tincture. 

1  will  take  this  occasion  to  state,  that  the  term  Elixir  is  of  Ara- 
bian origin,  viz.  Elcchschir,  or  Elikscir,  i.e.  an  Essence,  or  part 
iGnass  without  any  dregs. 
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like  that  of  most  vegetable  acids,  a  mouldy  pellicle  by 
keeping.  The  saturating  power  of  crystallized  tartaric 
«u:id  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  that  of  crystallized  citric 
acid,  the  atomic  weight  of  the  former  being  76,  and 
that  of  the  latter  75.  Chemical  Compobition. 
When  uncombined  with  water,  as  it  exists  in  tartrate 
of  potass,  it  is  composed  of  5  atoms  of  oxygen,  S  atoms 
bf  hydrogen,  and  4  atoms  of  carbon.  The  crystals 
consist  of  1  atom  of  acid  and  1  of  water,  [ncompa-^ 
TiBLB  Substances.  Alkalies,  Earths,  and  their  car- 
bonates; the  salts  of  lime  and  lead.  The  solutions  of 
the  salts  of  potass  are  converted  by  it  into  bi-tartrate, 
or  super-tartrate.  Medicinal  Uses.  It  is  introduced 
into  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  a  cheap  and  efficient  substi- 
tute for  the  citric  acid.  It  is  also  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Sodaic  powders^  Seidlitz  powders^  &c.  Adul- 
terations. When  carelessly  prepared  it  will  contain 
sulphuric  acid,  to  detect  which,  let  a  portion  be  dis- 
solved in  distilled  water,  and  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  be  added.  A  precipitate  will  appear  which,  if  the' 
acid  be  pure,  will  be  entirely  redissolved  by  a'  few 
drops  of  acetic  acid^  or  pure  nitric  acid.  If  any  por- 
tion remain  undissolved,  sulphuric  acid  is  the  cause. 
Muriate  of  Baryta  also,  when  sulphuric  acid  is  present, 
but  not  otherwise,  gives  a  precipitate  insoluble  by  an- 
excess  of  muriatic  acid. 

ACONITI  FOLIA.  L.E.D.  (Aconitum  NapeU 
lus.^)    Aconite. 

Woolfsbane^  Monkshood,' 
Qualities.     TastCy  moderately  bitter,  and  acrid, 

*  The  Dublin  college,  on  the  aathoraiy  of  Willdenow,  admits 
the  A.  Neomontinuni,  as  the  species  of  Aconite  which  hw 
always  been  used  in  medicine ;  altbouj^h  the  other  colleges,  in 
coo6e€|uence  of  a  botanical  error  of  Stoerck,  who  introduced  it 
into  practice,  direct  the  A.  Napellus. 
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I^9TiDg^m  the  ipQut)i  a  pmM  wwfuioa  ^f  b^fH  «9i) 
i;on^^e89^  f^Uo^e^  l?j{  numbDe06  m^tb^gQms  and  lip« 
wbji^I^  Qoniuxu]^  fi>r  t^ifQ  Qi»  th|:^.]|oms^  Odour  4aim 
ajod  nf^pt^f; ;  tb^it ^cuUar propertieaase oonsic)eniJblj 

])4L.  Bi^ndea  W-  aac.ertaipiQd.that  th^  oarcotic  pri|MSJf# 
q^  t|fis  pl^  i&  a  peculiar,  all^al^  tp  which^e  has  guraii 
tjh^  name,  ^coittto**  Soi^u^i^i;rii,  water.  aAd  alcphql 
pnjjt  i^figerfecd;  ^te^c^  tbeir  virtu^.  IMIsdi^in^i^Uju^ 
It  is.  uarfptic,  and  occasionsi^  in  QveE.-4Q%^  naiianaj 
vpmipjdgi  Yfertigp,  hyper-cathai:;^i9^,QoId  ^/ea|s^  coQTxd« 
sioq^^  andi  ^eath  ^  e&qts  which,  entirdtj  dq^eud  upon 
it9.  actiQn.  w  ibe  bjrain,  I^  was  first  adminiiiteved  in 
17,058,  bj  $t4>i2rk,^  of  Vienna,,  in  qhxpnic  il^eiuiiaitiaiii, 
gp^i,.  schiiT^u^  apd paralysis.;  moce.  lajtelj^  it  haabeen 
employed,  in  scrofula,  canceii^  and  inl^anittentv^,  and 
1^  is.  said  witji  much  effect*.  On  account  of  t}ia  T^n^a*** 
8l\A^  strepgth  of  th^  leaves,  thciy.  cai^  hardly  b^  gjivai^ 
y/fxikx  s^ty  aijd  eflfcat ;,  the  exWact  Q^icfi,see;y)s  piet^ 
%^^  themore. eligibly  foi:m  of  ej(hibi(ion.  The  \esf9^ 
^j[^  however,,  som^tifn^givan  ii)  the  form  pf  powder,, 
gei^eiaVy  Qombii^ed  im^tb  some  merqiuial  alt^ratiiay.  or, 
witfi  antimoniajs,,  camphor,  ai^df  other,  diaphoietics. 

ADEPS  PRiEPARATA.  L.   Adepb  Stri  Scrof^ 
iQfil^o^  Axwgia  !?ofrcina..  B.    Api;!^  Suw^ZAiai  V^Mr 

PABATUS.   D. 

Prepared  Mdg*'3i\JUtr(iM.  FaU    Ascunge.i 

QiTAiiiirsBS.     GotfiiHence^  soft-  01^  nearly  semifluid. 
Odour  andrTaste^  none;  atOT'-it  melts.    Cmemical 

*  Stec  note  un^der  th^  article  opium. 

ft  Aa^n^,  frqm  it?  Ms^ased  » th^.gra^  ab  Ai^ 

votarum  qiub  UDguuBtur« 


<^<^iiPo^;^T^oif.  Itf  con8p^.9f  tfiNro^diatinct.  booties  whidh 
appear  to,  exi^f^iogethpt  in,  a  sfj^  9f  mecluMi^cal  mix^ 
ture,  ^Zf  Stearin^  (ftojij,  <r>fv.  taJUp^^),  wljich  ia  whit^, 
l^;i  tt)^  ai^4  in  ^p^^f;^^.  80^)^w]:)^  resembling  wax  ; 
^A  Jwfltii  (^BX  ^f|i(fA  Pi^)  X^J7  similw;  to  vegetable 

SiVifX.ajpWW^*  *^^.^^IV^^.  ^^^9\    According  tp 
^  ei^P^Dip^nt^  of  %aconf>ot,  tJ^e  proportion  of  Elmf 

is  tp  that  of  SiearWj  in  hog'a  lard,  aa  62;  38.    Solu- 

BiLlTT.    l^t  i9^  in8p)'u)>)e  in  n^ater^  ^nd  alcohol;  with 

tl^^  ^ycaU^  it,  i^itea  aod  ^opns.  soaps^   iNcoMPi^TiBLE; 

Sp^TANCES..      ExtrofUs^  Spirituous   Prjeparqtion$^ 

Th^^tujrc^Sp  and  I^sians^   u)e  incapable  of  uniting 

MT&ctly,  with  laijd,  iifitl^out  some,  intenf^dium ;.  th^ 

tollo^^ng  substances  on  the  contrary  are  capable  of 

<;Qllf^t^ng  with  it  a  n^s^  intimate  union,     l^.  AH  dr^f 

gpVPdfTS^  whetjier  of  a  veget^le  or  mineral,  nature. 

1^.  Rse4,  9^^^  Voh^fh  Qi(^  3*  Balsams*  4.  Carru^ 
pjkpr^^  5.  Soaps.  It  i^  principally  eifiplpyed.  in  tb^ 
^Mpnation,  of  ointment^  plasters,  and  linimenta. 

JEBUQO^  L#  D»  /Sub-acetaa  Gupri\  Sub-acctis 

\       Impura.         )  Cub&i.  E; 

Verdigris. 

Ql7A^i;iiBf^  Fprnf,  a  dry  qiass  compos^  of  minute^ 
<^q^&i not deliques^nt^  Colour^  bluifhgveem  G^Er. 
uiCAi»  Composition.  Several  constituents  enter  inta 
its  compostion,  viz.  Acetate  and  sub-acetate  of  copper, 
carbonate  of  copper,  and  copper  partly  metallic  and* 
partly  oxidized.;  it  con^ina  alsQ  the.  stfdks  of  grapes 
and  other  extraneous  substances*  ^o^hbuity. 
Boiling  water  dissolyes  it  in  part,  and  produces  in.it* 
alchemical  diimge,  by.Unnsforming  one  portion  of  the. 
mJMCetata  into.  the. soluble  acetate,  and  another  into 
an  oxyd^ of^^ copper,  which  is  precipitated;^ with, cold. 
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water  this  substance  demeans  itself  di^rently,  the 
Acetate  is  dissolved  by  it,  whilst  that  portion  which  is 
in  the  state  of  sub-selt  remains  suspended  in  the  ferm 
bfa  fine  green  powder.  Vinegar  converts  all  the  JBrtrgo 
Into  a  soluble  acetate,  this  liquid  therefore  ought  never 
to  be  employed  for  fbvouring  vomiting  in  cases  where 
in  overdose  has  been  swallowed,  for  the  reasons  stated 
In  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  p.  1^3.  Sulphuric 
acid  poured  on  powdered  verdigris  decomposes  it  with 
effervescence,  and  vapours  of  acetic  acid  are  disen* 
gaged.  It  appears  from  the  experiments  and  obserra- 
lions  of  Duval  and  Orfila,  that  sugar  exercises  a  chemi- 
cal action  on  it,  by  which  its  solubility  is  diminished, 
and  that  on  this  account  it  acts  as  a  specific  against  its 
poisonotis  effects.  Uses.  It  is  so  uncertain  and  violent 
in  its  operation  that  it  is  rarely  employed,^  except  exter- 
nally,* when  it  acts  as  a  powerful  detergent,  and  mild 
escharotic;  and  in  the  form  of  ointment,  is  a  valuable 
application  for  many  cutaneous  affections,  especially 
the  aggravated  kinds  of  Tetter.  Officinal  Prepa- 
rations. jErugo  Ptaparutai  D.  Unimenium  jStu* 
ginis,.  L.  D.  Adulterations.  There  is  a  spurious 
article  sold  under  the  name  of  English  Verdigris^ 
which  consists  of  sulphate  of  copper,  triturated  with 
teetate  of  lead ;  and  to  make  the  frauid  still  more 
complete,  the  soft  mass  is  mixed  with  the  stalks  of 
Raisins. 

^THER  SULPHURICUS  RECTIFICATUS.  L. 

Recited  Sulphuric  Miher. 

Qualities.    A  colourless  liquid  of  specific  gravity 
739*.      Odour^  pungent  and    fragrant ;    it  is  highly 

*  Pft.  Smbllomb's  OtatMsiiT  roa  tbb  Bym.     it  eoosisif  of 

h«lf  a  drachm  of  Verdigris  finely  powdered. and  rubbed  with  oil, 
and  then  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  yellow  Basilicon,  (Ceratum  Re* 
sine,  P.  L.) 
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Volatile,  aiid  when  perfectly  free  from  alcohol  it  boils 
at  98^;  it  is  extremely  inflammable,  a  circumstance 
which  should  be  remembered  when  it  is  poured  from 
one  vessel  to  another  by  candle  light.      Chemical 
Composition.    When  pure  it  consists  of  T)xygen,  hy- 
drogen, and  carbon ;  the  rectified  tether  however  still 
contains  some  water  and  alcohol,  for  Lovitz  obtained 
an  aether  of  632.    Solubility.   One  part  requires  for 
its  solution  ten  of  water ;  with  alcohol  and  ammonia  it 
unites  in  every  proportion.    Solvent  Powers.    It  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  solvents  known  in  vegetable 
chemistry,  ad  it  dissolves  balsams,  resins,  gum-resins, 
wax,  camphor,  extractive,  &c.;  it  takes  up  about  a 
twentieth  of  its  weight  of  sulphur,  but  it  exerts  no  sol- 
vent power  upon  the  fixed  alkalies.     Forms  of  Exui- 
BITION.     lii  any  liquid  vehicle,  if  in  decoctions  or  in- 
fusions, they  should  be  previously  cooled.     See  For-^ 
mulfje  SO,  22,  23.    Medical  Uses.    It  is  highly  valu- 
able as  a  diffusible  stimulant,  narcotic,  and  antispas- 
modic.   Dose,  f 3SS  to  f3ij,  which,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  full  effect  of  the  remedy,  must  be  repeated  at 
short  intervals,     ^ther,  independent  of  such  virtues, 
has  another  valuable  property  consequent  upon  its  ra- 
pid evaporation,  that  of  producing  cold  and  dryness ; 
it  is  therefore,  when  externally  applied  and  allowed  to 
evaporate,  a  most  powerful  refrigerant,  and  has  proved 
valuable  in  scalds  or  bums,  in  facilitating  the  reduction 
of.  strangulated    hernia,   and  in  diminishing  exces- 
sive circulation  in  the  brain ;  if  however  it  be  so  con- 
fined, that  its  rapid  evaporation  is  prevented,  a  very 
opposite  effect  is  produced,  and  it  proves  stimulant, 
rubefiicient,  and  even  vesicatory.    With  regard  to  the 
other  property  incidental  to  it,  that  of  producing  dry- 
ness, I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  hitherto  been  applied 
to  any  pharmaceutical  purpose ;  the  fact  may  be  satis- 
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ftctorily  shewn  by  a  Very  bimpte  experiineht,-^bj  rihcihe 
It  phiid  with  sther,  to  the  interior  of  which  drops  (mT 
Water  obstinately  adhere,  when  by  exposing  it  to  a 
'current  of  air,  it  will  be  completely  dry  in  a  few  mi- 
hutes.    It  may  be  noticed  in  this  place  that  a  mixture 
of  sulphuric  and  muriatic  ethers  evaporates  instan- 
taneously, and  produces  a  degree  of  cold  considerably 
below  0  of  Farenheit.    Officinal  Preparations. 
'Spiritus  JEther :  Sulph :  L.  S^ir ;  Mth :  Sutpk :  comp : 
L.  Spir:  Mth:  Aromat:  L.    Adulterations  ana 
Impurities.    Its  specific  gravity  afibrds  the  best  indi- 
tation  of  its  purity  ;  Sulphuric  Acid  may  be  detected 
by  a  precipitation  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 
baryta,  and  by  its  reddening  the  colour  of  litmus ;  AU 
"cohol^  by  its  forming  with  phosphorus  a  milky  instea^ 
of  a  limpid  solution.    M.  Gray  Lussac  has  observed 
that  when  kept  for  a  considerable  time  without  distur* 
bance,  it  undergoes  spontaneous  decomposition,  and 
that  acetic  acid,  perhaps  some  alcohol,  and  a  particular 
oil,  ar^  produced  from  it. 

ALCOHOL.*  L.D.    Alcohol.    Ardent  Spirii. 

Qualities.  A  tnini^arent,  aad  colourles  liqiiid 
of  the  specific  gravity  '815.;  it  has  not  faithato  be^ 
rendered  solid  by  any  diminution  of  temperatofe;  it 
boils  at  176^.  and  if  wiiter  be  added,  its  boiling  pohit 
is  proportionably  raised ;  henoe-,  says  Dr.  Hemy,  the 
temperature  at  which  it  boils  is  not  a  bad  test  of  its 
strength;  it  is  combuBtible,  and  btims  with  a  blue 
flame,  leaving  no  residue.  Chemical  CoHPOtfmoir. 
Alcohol,  in  a  state  of  complete  purity,  oomists  of  car- 

*  Alcohol  U  a  term  of  Alchfemical  origin,  aad  aigniliod  Ike 
pure  sQbstuice  of  bodies,  separated  hj^  sablimatton  irdm  Hm  ii» 
pure  particles,  as  Alcohol  Antintonii,  dec. 
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licm,  hjdr^en,  tuid  ok^gen,  in  proportions  not  hitherto 
idetermJned  With  accntacy ;  \Ym  prepafatioh  ho'Wever 
^contains  7  per  cem.  bf  Wtiler ;  LoVit^  itnd  l^aussui^e 
Mrcceede'd  in  obtaini'ng  it  kt  a  dpecific  gravity  of  -791^ 
^hich  tnay  be  covididlsre^  as  msdriy  pute.  AlcbhcA 
tmites  chemiirfdfly  "C^ith  i^ter;  ancl  dalbric  is  evolved 
(during  this  union ;  the  qU^htity  of  alcohol  and  wateV 
in  mixttltes  of  different  specific  gravities,  may  be  learn- 
ed from  Mr«  Gilpin^s  tables,  Philosophical  Trahsac- 
tions^  1794,  or  Nithotson's  Journal^  iio.  vol  1.  The 
Edinburgh  Ph&rmacOpoeia  has  ho  process  for  the  pre- 
iMaution  of  alcohol,  but  it  most  incorrectlv  assigns  the 
title  to  that  Which  is  the  ^^Recitified  Spirit '^  o^the  other 
Colleges.  SoLVfeWT  Powers.  Alcohol  dissolves  soap; 
t^etable  extract ;  siigar ;  oxalic,  camphoric,  tartaric, 
gallic,  and  benzoic  acids;  volatile  oils;  resins,  and 
balsams ;  it  cdmbines  idsa  with  sutphur,  and  the  pui>^ 
fixed  alkalies,  Ibut  not  with  their  carbonates:  for  ita 
other  habitudcfs,  aiAd  applications,  see  Spirilui  ilecti" 
jkaius. 

ALLIt  HADIX.   L,E.D.    Allium  Sativum* 

IJor/fC* 

QuALiTiBr.  This  bitlbous  root  has  when  recent  a 
fetid  sAiell^  and  &crid  taste,  which  are  extracted  by 

*  Gariic,  l^ekft,  iifd  ouioas  coiitftiltittf  &  tf^ibe  of  cttKnarj  V^^- 
tablei  thithos  ttndergDAe  great  vlcMtQde»ln  reputatloh :  AMorigtt 
fie  Egyp^ds  the  ontdn  aad  leek  were  e^tfiemed  aft  divinities^ 
ttnift  Javenal, 

««  0  laadtit  gtetes  qnf bas  lufee  tattteimtui^  ia  hotHs 

wliife  Ir^  the  (JreAs,  gurlic  was  detested,  although  their  husbaad- 
fliea  bad  bcM  from  Mat  thest  reiHOtfe  antiiiaity  ia  the  habit  of 
eatiDg  it,  #h}ch  ^iftilhiS  Ma^ief  exfShtins  b^  suppK>$ing  that  if^ 
^di^  odcrnr  ^M  usefal  In  driving  ai^y  tte  v6uomoi»  9er|>ent» 
aod  iuKCti  by  which  they  wart)  infected. 
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watery  infusion ;  by  decoction  diey.  are  nearly-  lost ; 
by  expression,  the  root  furnishes  almost  one-fourth  of 
its  weight  of  a  limpid  juice,  and  by  distillation,  ai^ 
odorous,  acrid,  essential  oil  is  procured,  in  which  the 
existence  of  sulphur  may  be  detected.  Garlic  has  a 
considerable  analogy  to  squill  and  onion,  and  like  them, 
^xerts  a  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  expectorant,  and  stimu- 
lant operation ;  (see  vol.  1.  p.  I9S),  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon domestic  remedy  for  the  expulsion  of  tenia,  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  of  advantage  in  such  cases  ;  it  is 
usually  administered  in  the  form  of  a  decoctipn,  with 
milk,  on  an  empty  stomach ;  it  is  however  but  rarely 
used  in  modem  practice,  as  it  possesses  no  superiority 
over  remedies  less  nauseous  and  objectionable;  the 
bruised  root,  externally  applied,  is  highly  stimulant, 
and  rubefacient.  Sydenham  speaks  highly  of  the  ap- 
plication of  garlic  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  as  a  powerAil 
means  of  producing  revulsion  from  the  head.  Offi- 
cinal Preparation.     Sj/rupus  Allii,  D.* 

Horace  alludes  to  this  custom  in  his  3d  Epode,  which  he  com- 
posed in  consequence  of  having  heen  made  violently  sick  by  garlic 
at  a  supper  with  Maccnas. 

*'  Cicutis  Allium  nocentius 
O  dura  Messorom  ilia  t  *' ' 
The  most  powerful  antidotes  to  the  flavour  of  this  tribe  of 
vegetables  are  the  aromatic  leaves  and  seeds  of  the  UMBELLiFsaJt; 
thus  the  disagreeable  odour  of  a  person's  breath  after  the  ingeslioa 
of  an  onion  is  best  counteracted  by  parsley ;  and  if  leek  or  garlic 
be  mixed  with  a  combination  of  aromatic  ingredients,  its  vimlence 
will  be  greatly  mitigated  and  corrected,  nor  does  the  fact  seem  to 
have  escaped  the  obsei  vaUon  pf  the  husbandman  in  Virgil, 
**  Aliia,  Serpyllumque,  herbas  contundit  olentes.** 

Edog.  2.  line  11. 
And  the  fact  itself  oflfers  an  additional  illsutration  of  the  im- 
portant principle  of  combination,  discussed  in  vol.  1.  p.  278. 

*  Taylor's  Rbmbdy  for  Deafjcbss.  Garlic  infused  in  oil  of 
almonds,  and  coloured  by  alkanet  root. 


iUjOES  EXTBACTUM.    Aloes: 
-   ^Therd  are  three  species  met  with  in  the  shops,  viz.  * 

~     1.  Aloe  SpiC ATA.  L.  SocOtOlina,  D.    CSocoUrineAToe* 
PbRFOLIATA.  E.  v^  Cape  Aloes. 

«.  AlX>£  VULO  AEIS.*  L.Hepati€a,E.D.  (  Common  or 

1  BarbadoesAloef 

.     S.ALOECABALINA.Fetid)  Cabaline,    £  Employed  only. 
or  How  Aloes.  ^  by  Farriers. 

QuALiTiEt.  The  above  varieties  of  aide  differ  iri 
their  purity,  and  likewise  in  their  sensible  qualities; 
the  Socotrine  is  the  purest,  it  is  in  small  pieces  of  a 
reddish  brown  colout ;  *  the  Barbadoes  is  in  large 
knasses,  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  having  an  odour  much 
stronger  and  less  pliant ;  the  Cabaline  is  still  more 
impure  and  less  powerful.  All  the  kinds  are  charac- 
terized by  an  intensely  bitter  taste,*  which,  in  the  Soco^ 
trine^  is  accompanied  by  an  aromatic  flavour;  Chkmi<^ 
CAL  Composition.  In  this  there  appears  to  be  ^ome 
obscurity ;  M.  Braconnot  (Ann.  Chim.  tarn.  08.) 
conceives  to  it  be  a  substance,  sui  generis^  which  he 
terms  **  bitter  resin^^  while  others  regard  it  as  com- 
posed of  resin,  gum^  and  extractive,  the  proportions 
of  which  are  supposed  to  vary  iri  the  different  species, 
but  that  their  peculiar  virtues  reside  in  the  e:ttra(;tive 
i»rt.  SoLUiliLiTY.  It  is  to  the  slowness  with  which 
aloe  undergoes  solution  in  the  primcB  vioBy  that  it  is 
indebted  for  thb  medicinal  properties  which  distinguish 
this  substance  ;  by  boiling  water  it  is  dissolved,  but  on 
'cooling  a  precipitation  ensues,  and  by  l6ng  decoctioii 
It  become  quite  inert ;  weak  acids  dissolve  it  more 
kbundantly  than  water,  biit  proof  spirit  is  the  most 


'  •  Dr.  BibUiorpe,  in  his  Flora  Ghrieca,  sUtes  that  the  Aloe  Vul* 
gara  is  tht  tnie  Aioe  described  by  Diotcorides. 
,    Vol.  II.  .     D  . 
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perfect  solrent  r  its  solubility  is  increased  by  the  addi" 
tion  of  alkaline  salts  and  soaps^  but  by  sudi  a  combi- 
nation it  undergoes  a  material  change  in  its  medici- 
nal properti^ ;  the  bitterness  is  diminished,  its  purga- 
tive eftcts  implied,  and  it  ceases  to  operate  ^^edfically 
upon  the  large  intestines,  a  feet  so  fiur  valuable,  as  it 
enables  us  in  certain  cases  to  obviate  its  irritating  action 
upon  the  rectum.  Medicinal  Use.  Aloe  i»  a  bitter 
stimulating  purgative,  emptying  the  large  intestines, 
without  making  the  stools  thin ;  it  likewise  warms  the 
habit,  quickens  the  circulation,  and  promotes  the  ute- 
rine and  hemorrhoidal  fluxes.  .  Dose,  gr.  v.— ^xv.  No 
greater  effect  is  produced  by  a  laige  dose  than  from 
one  comparatively  moderate;  its  tendency,  however, 
to  irritate  the  rectum  renders  it,  in  many  cases,  an  ob- 
jectionable remedy ;  and  its  sympathetic  action  on  the 
uterus  may  occasionally  produce  mischief^  in  irritable 
habits,  while  in  other  states  it  may,  for  reasons  equally 
obvious,  prove  beneficial.  Forms  of  Exhibitioh* 
The  form  of  pill  should  be  preferred  on  account  of  its 
extreme  bitterness,  as  well  as  being,  for  the  reasons 
above  mentioned,  the  one  most  likely  to  fulfil  the  inten- 
tion of  its  exhibition ;  for  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
stated  in  the  first  vol.  of  this  work,  on  the  impc^tant 
influence  of  solubility,  it  may  be  here  observed  that 
since  the  aloe  does  not  undergo  scdution  in  the  stomach, 
it  is  admirably  adapted  fcMr  the  basis  of  remedies  in* 
tended  to  obviate  constitutional  costiveness,  for  in  our 
endeavours  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  nature  by  the 
resources  of  art,  we  should  at  least  attempt  to  ixnilaie 
the  modes  of  her  operation ;  the  natural  stimulus  of  the 
intestines,  the  bile,  is  poured  into  them  below  the  sto- 
mach, and  whenever  it  regurgitates  into  that  otgan  it 
produces  disease  ;  so  it  happena  with  our  cathartic 
aiedicines,  and  unlesa  we  ao  modify  their  scrfubility 
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that  their  operation  cannot  commence  until  after  their 
passage  through  the  stomach,  we  shall  find  that  we  only 
increase  Hhe  evil  we  are  endeavouring  to  obviate,  and 
that,  in  addition  to  the  torpor  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
we  shall  induce  the  stomach  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
ease, or  excite  a  morbid  fretfulness  of  that  organ  which 
will  be  attended  with  the  most  distressing  symptoms.* 
See  Formulas  IS,  IS,  79,  80^  8L  Aloes  in  combina- 
tion with  assafostida  furnishes  an  eligible  pui^tive  in 

*  Akdmison's  Pills  consist  of  the  Barbadoes  Aloes  with  a 
]Nroportion  of  Jalap,  and  Oil  of  Aniseed. 

HooFBE*8PiLL8« — ^Pil.  Aloes  cum  Mjrrha,  (Pil.  Rufi)  Sulphate 
of  Iron,  and  CaoelhK  Bark,  to  -vrhich  is  added  a  portion  of  Ivory 
Black. 

DixoN*9  Amtibiliovb  Fills.— >Aloes,  Scammony,  Rhubarb^ 
and  Tartarized  Antimony. 

Sfbediican^s  Pills.  —  Aloes,  Myrrh,  BJiubarb,  Extract  of 
Chamonule,  and  some  Essential  Oil  of  Chamomile. 

DiHHBR  Pills'— Ladt  Wkbstbr's,  or  Lady  CRESPiGiry^sPiLL. 

These  popular  pills  are  the**PilulsStomachice,"vulgo, "  Pilulss 

•ale  eibom  '*  of  the  Codex  Medicamentarios  Parisiensis.  Editia 

Qttinta,  A.D.  1758.  vis.  ft.  Aloes  opiime  5xJ9  Masttches,  et 

Rosarum  rubrarum  aa  3  ij,  Syrupi  de  Absanlhio  q,  s,  nt  fiat 

mBSsa,«-lhe  mass  is  divided  into  pills  of  9  grains  each.    The  ope 

ration  of  this  pill  b  to  produce  a  copious  and  bulky  eracuation, 

and  in  this  respect  experience  has  fully  established  its  value.  It  is 

difficult  to  explain  the  modus  operandi  of  the  Mastiche,  unless  we 

suppose  that  it  depends  upon  its  dividing  the  particles  of  the 

Aloes,  and  thereby  modifying  its  solubility. 

FoTHBaGiLL*s  PiLLs.  —  Alocs,  Scammony,  Colocynth*  and 
of  Antimony. 

Psvaa^s  Pills.  «- Aloes,  Jalap,  Scammony^  and  GambogCt 
equal  part  5  U — Calomel  5  i> 

Rapoliffb^s  Elixir. — ft.  Aloes  Socot:  5vi,  Cort: — ^Cinna- 
■MmetRad:Zedoar:ii58»— Rad:  Rhei  5 i.-^ocdnei :  Sas^ 
Syrup  t  Rhamni  f  S  ij-— Spirit :  Teauior  t  oj— Aqnc  Piv«  f  S  v. 

Bb4umb  ob  Vib,  see  Decoct:  Aloes  compositum. 

Thb  Elixir  of  Lobobvitt.  of  Dr.  Jernitz  of  Sweden.  This 
b  aa  sromatic  tincture,  with  Aloei. 

d2 
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the  dyapepfida  of  old  persons  f  it  is  also  well  cidciilafedh 
to  obviate  the  costiveness  so  generally  produced  bf 
Opium,  (Form:  11, 12,  13 J  See  also  vol.  1.  p.  SO(h 
Officinal  Preparations*  Puh:  Aloes  compi  Li. 
Pil:  Aloes  cum  Myrrka.  L.E.D.  Pili  Aloes  eomp: 
Pit:  Aloes  eum  Aasafxtida.  E.  Pil:  Aloes  eum  Oh- 
loctffUhide.  E«  Pil:  Cambogim  comp :  (B.M.)  L. 
Pil:  Rhei.  comp:  (P)  E.  Pil.  Scammon,  cum  Ahe. 
D.  Decocium  Aloes  comp:  L.  Exiractum  Aloes 
purificaium*  L.D.  Exiractum  Colocynthidis  comp^ 
L.D.  (P)  Tinct:  Aloes  L.E.D.  Tinct:  Aloes  comp: 
L.E.D.  Tinct:  Aloes  jEtherea^E.  Tinct:  Benzoin: 
comp :  (O)  L.E.D.  Tinct :  Rhei  et  Aloes  E.  Vinum. 
Aloes.  L.E.D.  Adulterations.  It  is  frequently 
adulterated  with  common  resin,  but  the  fraud  more 
generally  committed  is  that  of  mixing  with,  or  substi-^ 
tuting  the  inferior  species  for  the  Socotrine^  but  the 
Barbadoes  Aloes  may,  independent  of  its  want  of  aro- 
matic flavour,  be  distinguished  from  the  Socotrine  by 
a  simple  test,  for  the  latter  dissolves  entirely  in  boilings 
water  and  alcohol,  whereas  the  former,  when  treated 
in  a  similar  manner,  leaves  a  considerable  residue; 
sometimes  the  Horse  Aloes  is  made  to  appear  so  bright 
Imd  pure,  as  not  to  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  eye 
even  from  the  Socotrine^  but  its  rank  odour,  of  which 
no  art  can  divest  it,  will  readily  betray  the  fraud. 

ALUMEN.  / Super'Sulphas  Aluminoe\     Sulphas 

\  et  Potasisas.  J  Alumuue.  E« 

Alumen.  D.     Alum. 

'•  Qualities*  Formy  octohedral  crystals,  whose 
sides  are  equilateral  triangles;  they  are  slightly  efflo- 
rescent. ^  Taste^  sweet,  rough,  and  acidulous.  Cb^e- 
Siical  Composition,     tt  is  a  triple,  or  sometimes 
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'H  'quadruple  salt,  ^ith  excess  of  acid,  consisting  of 

•  Sulphuric  acid  and  alumina,  -with  potass,  or  ammonia, 
•or  frequently  both  of  them;  the  nature  pf  the  alkali 

-  however  does  not  in  the  least  appear  to  affect  the  pro- 
perties of  alum^  although  it  produces  a  crystaRo- 
graphic  modification ;  for  where  potass  is  present  the 
summit  of  the  crystal  will  exhibit  a  truncation.  Dr, 
Ure  has  lately  produced  alum  with  soda,  and  the  com- 
bination difiers  from  common  alum  only  in  its  greater 
-degree  of  solubilityy  a  property  which  at  once  recom- 

•  mends  it  to  the  attention  of  the  pharmaceutist  and  pliy- 
«ician.  Solubility.  A  fluid  ounce  of  cold  water 
dissolves  90  grains,  but  if  boiling  four  drachms ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  Incompatible  Substances. 
Alkalies  and  alkaline  salts,  after  neutralizing  the  ei- 

-  cess  of  acid,  precipitate  the  aliimine.  It  is  also  decom- 
posed by  carbonate  and  muriate  ofantmonia,  carbo" 
nate  of  magnesia,  arid  tartrate  of  potass,  by  limc'tcdf 

'ier,  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  salts  of  mercury,  via  well 

'«s  by  many  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  especi- 
ally galls  and  kino.    It  is  on  this  account  very  injudi- 

.  cious  to^  combine  alum  with  any  vegetable  astringent 
with  a  view  to  encrease  its  virtues ;  thus  the  "  Puhis 
Sulphatis  Aluminoe  compositus^'  of  the  Edinburgh 
college,  is  less  powerful  than  any  of  the  ingredients  of 
which  it  is  composed ;  and  the  addition  of  alum  to  the 
decoction  ofbadi,*  undoubtedly  .diminishes  its  efficacy 
as  an  astringent  injection.  Medicinal  Uses.  Alum  is 

•internally  a  powerful  astringent,  in  haemorrhages  and 
inordinate  fluxes,  and  is  externally  usefiil  for  repellent 
and  astringent  lotions,  gargles,  and  coUyria,  Dioscorl- 
des  and  Hippocrates  praised  ks  effects  as  a  lotion  in 
Various  kinds  of  ulcers,  and  particularly  in  sores  of  the 

•  mouth,  and  in  spongy,  swelled  gums.  Van-Helmont 
irafl  the  first  person  who  employed  alum  in  uterine 
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hemorrhage)  and  the  success  of  the  practice  very  coiifli* 
derably  eidianced  his  reputation.  Boerhami^B  astrin- 
gent powder  for  the  ague  consisted  of  AJmm  and  ^Taif- 
meg  with  the  addition  of  Armenian  bote.  Dose^  gr.  z. 
In  large  doses  it  is  liable  to  excite  nausea,  and  to  act 
upon  the  bowels.  Nutmeg  t)r  some  aiomatic  diould 
therefore  be  joined  with  it.  Forms  of  Bxhibxtiok. 
In  solution,  or  in  substance  made  into  pills  with  ex- 
tract ;  Farm :  53,  56,)  it  is  sometimes  giTcn  with  ad- 
Vantage  in  the  form  of  whey  (Ahim'^whejf'^Serum 
Aluminosum)  made  by  boiling  sij  with  a  pint  of  milk, 
and  then  straining,  the  dose  of  which  is  a  wineglass 
full;  (Form:  54. J  By  briskly  agitatinj^ a  drachm  of 
alum  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  a  coagulum  is  formed, 
(Alum  curd  of  Rherius ;  Albumen  Aluminosum} 
which  is  serviceable  in  some  species  of  ophthalmia, 
when  applied  between  two  pieces  of  thin  linen  rag. 
As  alum  is  not  decomposed  by  sulphate  of  lime,  hard 
water  may  be  safely  used  for  its  solution.  It  has 
the  e^ct  of  retarding,  and  in  some  instances  of  pie- 
vesting,  the  acetous  fermentation  in  vegetables ;  thus 
when  added  to  common  paste  it  prevents  its  becoming 
sour ;  animal  substances,  as  glue,  are  preserved  by  it 
in  a  similar  manner.  It  has  also  the  property  of  clear- 
ing turbid  water,  wine,  and  spirituous  liquors,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  extensively  employed.  Officinal 
Preparations.  lAqupr  Alum:  co.  L.  Puh:  Alum: 
CO.  E. 

Alumen  ExsiccATtTH,  L.  Ustum.  D.  Dried  Alum. 
By  the  action  of  heat  alum  undergoes  watery  fusion, 
yields  its  water  of  crystallisation,  and  loses  moi?e  than 
one  third  of  it&  weight ;  if  the  heat  be  too  intense,  or 
long  continued,  it  is  deprived  pf  a  great  part  of  its 
acid.  It  has  been  recommended  in  doses  of  a  scruple, 
,  in  cholic,  when  it  has  been  said  to  operate  gently  upon 
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the  bowels,  and  to  relieve  the  pain  :  I  have  mysdf  ex« 
pjerienced  this  J[Qod  eflfect  when  the  cholic  has  been 
produced  by  th,e  action  of  lead :  Dr.  Grashuis,  a  Dutch 
Physician,  first  reconunejided  its  use  in  Cholica  Ficto- 
nuixu  The  preparation  however  is  principally  used  as 
an  e]^t«^hal  ^plication^  having  a  d^pree  of  escharotic 
powex^  which  renders  it  serviceaUe  in  venereal  chan* 
fanes,,  aa  well  as  in  other  ulcers  having  weak  and  spongy 
granulations ;  it  is  also,  very  frequently  employed  to 
destroy  fungous  excrescencies,  but  it  should  be  remem* 
bered  that,  as  it  owes  such  power  to  an  excess  of  acid^ 
unless  it  be  carefully  prepared,  it  must  be  inefficient. 
It  ought  to  redden  syrup  of  violets. 

Alumen  Rupsum.  Roche  or  Rock  Alum.  This 
variety  was  originally  brought  from  Roccha,  formerly 
called  Edessa,  in  Syria,  in  fragments  of  about  the  size  of 
an  almond,  covered  with  an  efflorescence  of  a  pale  rose 
colour;  that  however  which  is  now  sold  under  this 
name  is  common  English  alum,  artificially  coloured. 
It  is  unimportant. 

Alumev  RoMANUii«i  Roman  Alum  is  in  irregular 
octohedral  masses,  powdery  on  the  surface ;  it  is  the 
purest  kind,  and  contains  no  ammonia  in  its  composi* 
lioiu 

AMMONI ACUM.  UE.D.  (Heracleum  Gummiferum) 

Ammoniac^ 

Qualities.  Form^  masses  composed  of  fragmenU, 
of  tears,  yellow  on  the  surface,  and  white  within ;  Taste^ 
ja  nauseous  sweet,  followed  by  a  bitter  flavour ;  Odour^ 
faint  but  not  unpleasant*  Specific  gravity^  1*200. 
Chemical  Composition.  Gum-resin,  gluten,  and 
some  volatile  matter.  Solubility.  It  is  partly  soluble 
in  water,  vinegar,  alcohol,  tether,  and  in  the  solutions 
of  the  alkalies;  when  triturated  with  water  a  milky 
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liquor  19  formed.  Which  is  a  solution  of  guia  holding 
Ihe  resin  in  suspension,  and  if  the  yolk  of  an  egg  be  em* 
ployed  the  mixture  is  more  permanent ;  wat«r  appears 
to  be  its  proper  solvent.  Uses.  Stimulant,  antispasmo* 
die,  and  e:spectorant :  in  large  doses  gently  pur^Btivd 
and  sometimes  diuretic ;  after  the  exhibition  of  ailuut 
purgatives,  in  combination  with  rhubarb,  it  proves 
valuable  in  mesenteric  affections  by  correcting  the  vis^ 
cid  secretioq  of  the  intestines ;  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
\t  is  said  to  prove  an  excellent  expectorant  in  case^ 
"where  large  accumulations  of  purulent  or  viscid  mattef 
exist  with  feeble  and  difficult  expectoration.  See 
Form:  140.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  In  solution; 
'see  Mist :  Ammoniac :  it  may  also  be  given  when  dis- 
solved  in  the  Liquor  ammonia:  acetatis ;  3ij  of  the 
former  may  be  dissolved  in  ^lij  of  the  latter;  or  it  may 
be  exhibited  in  pills  with  bitter  extracts,  myrrh,'  and 
other  gum-resins ;  if  rubbed  with  camphor  a  mtes  is  at 
once  produced  very  suitable  for  pills ;  vinegar  render^ 
it  soft,  and  adapts  it  for  plasters.  Dose,  grs.  x  to  xxx: 
Officinal  Prepahations.  Mist:  Ammoffiac:  L.D. 
Pil:  Scillasco:  L.  E.  (B)  Emptasf:  Amoniac:  L. 
Emplast:  Gummas  i  E.  Emplast:  Ammoniac  ^  cum 
Hydrargyro.  L.  Adulterations.  Two  varieties 
^re  met  with  in  the  market^  that  in  tears,  gutta  ojnmo^ 
niaciy  ought  to  be  white,  clear,  and  dry ;  and  that 
in  lumps,  lapis  ammoniacij  which  ^lls  for  one^third 
the  price  of  the  former,  being  very  impure,  is  gene- 
\rally  adulterated  with  common  resin,  from  which  it 
'may  be  purified  by  softening'  the  mass  in  a  bladder 
which  is  immersed  in  boilfng  water,  and  straining  it 
while  fluid. 
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AMMONITE   SUBCARBONAS.   t.     Carbqnas 
Ammohifle*  E.D. 

Subcarbonate  of  Ammonia. 

QiTALlTiBS.  Form :  white,  semi-transparent  masses, 
^of  a  striated  or  crystalline  aspect,  which  on  exposure  tor 
tax  efiSoresce;  Odour,  pungent  and  peculiar;  Taste^ 
acrid  but  cooling.  Chemical  Composition.  It  Will 
be  found  to  vary  materially  in  its  composition  accord- 
ing to  th^  temperature  employed  for  its  preparation ; 
the  quantity  of  alkali  varying  from  SO  to  50  per  cent. 
Mr.  Phillips  considers  the  Suft-carbonate  of  ammoniil 
to  be  a  Sesque'CBihonsLlBy  composed  of  3  atoms  df  car-- 
bonic  acid,  S  atoms  of  ammonia,  and  2  of  water ;  or 
that  it  is  a  definite  compound  of  Carbonate  and  Bi* 
carbonate,  one  atom  of  each,  with  two  atoms  of  water ; 
one  hundred  parts,  by  experiment,  consist  of  54*2 
carb:  acid,  99*3  Ammonia,  and  16*5  water;  if  w^ 
consider  it  as  a  Sesque^carbonate,  its  constitution,  ttc** 
cording  to  Dr.  Wollaston's  scale,  will  be  55'72  Cat'* 
bonic  Acid,  S9  Ammonia,  15*28  water.  SolubilItt* 
According  to  Duncan  it  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of 
cold  water ;  Mr.  Phillips  states  four  times ;  the  meait 
of  these  will  be  found  nearly  correct.  Its  solubility 
however  is  increased  by  increase  of  temperature,  but 
When  dissolved  in  boiling  water  it  effervesces,  and  un- 
dergoes a  partial  decomposition;  it  is  quite  insoluble 

^n  alcohol,  and  hence  on  the  addition  of  spirit  to  a 

J*  ■ '   ■  ■■  ■  ■   ■■■■'■   ■    --»—  ^'»  ■■ ,■■  .^ , 

*  GoDFRBY^s  Smelling  Salts.  This  highly  pungent  prepa- 
ration is  obtained  by  resnbliming  the  common  subcarbonate  of 
ammonia  with  pearlash,  and  a  proportion  of  rectified  spirit  The 
sub-carbonate  of  potass  in  this  case,  abstracts  a  fresh  portion  of 
carbonic  acid  from  the  ammoniacal  salt.  Its  atomic  compotitioft 
^as  not  yet  been  ascertained,  bat  it  will  probably  be  found  to  cei^ 
sist  of  equal  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  and  must  tl|ere« 
^ere  be  a  true  Carbonate. 
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strong  solutioni  a.  dense  coagolum  is  produced.    Ik- 
compatible  Substances.  It  is  decomposed  by  aeidf^ 
Jixed  alkalies f  ai^jl  their  sub^earbonates^  IhnCj  solution 
of  muriate  oflimiy  magnesia^  alumj  supertariraie  of 
pptassy  atid  all  the  acidulous  saltSy  sulphate  ofmagne* 
sioy  izcetate^  sub'-tnurtatey  and  oxy^muriate  ofmercury^ 
c^etate^Mnd  subrocetaU  qflead^  and  the  sulphates  of 
iron  and, zinc •    If  it  be  added  tp  decoctions  and  infii- 
sions  they  must  be  previously  cooled.    Fqbm s  of  £x« 
9IBIT10N.    Since  by  exposure  to  air  its  virtues  are 
impaired^  it  ought  not  to  be  kept  in  powdered  mixtures ; 
in  the  form,  of  pill  it  is  preserved  much  longer^  especi* 
ally  if  it  he  combined  with  some  vegetable  extract* 
Uses.     It  is  stimulant^  antispasmodic^  diaphoretic, 
powerfully  antacid^  exceeding  in  this  respect  the  fixed 
^alieS)  and  in  large  doses  it  is  emetic.    It  is  highly 
useful  as, a  stimulant  in  those  gastric  affections  which 
supervene  habits  of  irregularity  and  debauchery ;  com- 
bined with  opium  it  affords  a  powerful  resource  in 
protracted  diarrhoea  attended  with  debility  of  tbe  ali- 
mentary canal :  and  in  cases  of  muscuW  aiony  so  fre- 
quently witnessed,  as  the  sequela  of  chronic  rheuma- 
tism^  ammonia^  in  large  doses,  offers  the  best  remedy ; 
I  have  moreover  witnessed  the  beneficial  effects  of  this 
remedy  in  hoars^iess  depending  upon  relaxed  states 
of  the  throat.    In  typhus  fever  it  has  been  particularly 
recommended  by  Huxham,  Pringle,  and  many  other 
physicians,  and.  some  have  considered  it  superior  tp  any 
other  stimulant  upon  such  occasions.    It  is  also  usc^ful 
in  syncope  and  hysteria,  in  the  form  of  smelling  salts; 
>vith    respect    to    its    application    for  making  saline 
draughts,  see  Acidi  Citricum :  Dose,  grs  v  to  9j  :  to 
produce  emesis  3ss.    See  Form.  48, 49, 83, 152.     Of- 
ficinal Preparations.  Liquor  Ammoniac  sub'car^ 
bouatisy  L.    Liquor  Ammoniac  atetatis  (I)  L.E.D. 
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JLhhneni;  AnmwifB  Subicarbonaiis.  h^     Cuprum 

^mmomainmy  (I>  L.^.D*    Adulteeatiovs.    This 

salt  ought  to  be  eackely  volatilised  by  heat;  if  any 

ihipg  jp^)ai^  it  may  be  cojosidefed  impuie;  it  ought 

.ajsd  tQ  be  free  from  all  fetor  |  should  thit  oot  be  the 

^ase  it  may  be  corrected  by  sttblimiog  it  m  eonjunction 

with  powdered  charcoal;  ihei^  is  at  present  a  large 

•  quantity  of  this  impure  article  in  the  market,  which 

has  been  manufactured  from  the  residue  sold  by  the 

gas  light  companies.*    When  loiig  exposed  to  the  air, 

it  becomes  opaque  and  friablci  and  the  excess  of  am^* 

monia,  upon  which  its  odour  d^xmds,  escapes,  carbo^ 

.  mc  acid  is  absorbed,  and  an  inodorous  bi^carbonate 

remains,  consisting  of  carbonic  acid  55*70,  Ammonia 

21 '52,  and  water  8S'T6,  or  8  atoms  of  carbonic  acid, 

1  atom  of  ammonia,  and  2  atoms  of  water* 

AMMONIiB  MURIAS.  L.E,   Sal  Ammoniacum.  D, 

Tulgo  Sal  Ammoniac. 

QuALiTiBS.  Formj  dense  strinted  concayo^contex 
cakes  which  are  persistent,  in  the  air,  or  crystallized 
conical  masses ;  in  this  latter  form  it  generally  contains 
other  salts,  especially  muriate  of  lime,  which  render  it 
deliquescent.  Taste^  bitter,  acrid,  and  cool*  Chem i-» 
CAL  Composition.  In  consequence  of  the  present 
unsettled  opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  muriatic 
acid  and  ammonia,  and  the  changes  which  they  under* 
go  by  combination  with  each  other,  the  composition  of 
this  salt  is  involved  in  some  obscurity.    According .  to 

*  It  appears  that  this  is  not  the  only  article  that  has  suffered  in 
its  quality  by  the  cheap  materiak  which  have  been  brought  into 
the  market  from  those  works.  1  understand  that  the  practical 
chemist  can  obtain  little  or  no  Naphtha  from  the  Barbadoes  Tart 
0wiiig  to  its  adulteration  with  the  residue  of  the  gas  light  procesi. 
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*Dr.  Thomao^,  ii  coneists  of  equal  volumes  of  muriatic 
acid  gas  asnd  ammoniacaI>  gas,  altkoiigh  he  has  sub- 
^eequendy  observed  that  from  the  peculiar  properties  of 
4he  substance,  it  may  be  a  compound  of  CUorinc  and 
Ammonium  (the  hypothetical  base  of  ammonia.)    Un» 
-like  all  the  other  ammoniacal  salts,  it  does  not  undeigo 
decomposition  by  heat.    Solubility,  f^  of  wat»  at 
66*  dissolves  about  two  drachms  and  a  half;  at  £18* 
it  dissolves  its  own  weight ;  it  is  also  soluble  in4|  parts 
.of  alcohol;  its  solution  in  water  is  accompanied  by 
'considerable  reduction  of  temperature.  Incompatible 
^Substances.    The  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  unite 
with  the  ammonia,  and  disengage  the  muriatic  acid, 
whilst  ammonia  is  disengaged  by  the  action  of  potass 
ttind  its  carbonate,  carbonate  of  soda,  lime,  magnesia, 
&c.  which  combine  with  its  muriatic  acid ;  with  oxj- 
muriate  of  mercury  it  combines  and  increases  its  solu- 
bility,   see  Htfdrarg>  Oxy»murias,     When  united 
with  acetate  of  lead,  it  decomposes  it,  and  a  muriate 
of  lead  is  precipitated.     It  is  obvious  also  that  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  all  tfie  metallic  salts  whose  bases  Ibrm 
'insoluble  compounds^ with  muriatic  acid,  are  iiicom- 
'  patible  with  it.    Uses.  Rarely  employed  as  an  internal 
remedy,  externally  it  is  employed  in  lotions,  either  fyr 
the  cold  produced  during  its  solution,  in  which  case  it 
should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  salt  is  dissolved,  dr 
for  the  stimulus  of  the  salt,  on  which  principle  it  acts 
as  a  powerful  discutient  in  indolent  tumours  (Form. 
146.)    It  is  also  an  ingredient  in  a  very  useful  plaster, 
'  in  which  it  undergoes  chemical  decomposition ;  this 
plaster  consists  of  Soap  §j,  lead  plaster^  3ij,  liquified 
.  together,  to  whicb^  when  nearly  cold,  are  added  of 
.  muriate  of  ammonia  finely  powdered  3ss.    The  alkali 
*  ef  the  soap  enters  into  combination  with  the  muriatic 
acid  ^f  4he  muriate  of  ammonia,^  afid  forms  therel:^ 
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miiiiate  of  potass^  or  soda,  and  anamoiriacal^  (onr 
^wbich  the  yirtiie  of  the  plaster  depends)  is  fliotrly  but 
abondantly  liberated,  acting  as  a  powerful  stimulant 
and  rubefacient;  it  should  be  applied  immecUatdy 
after  it  is  formed,  and  be  renewed  erery  twenty-four 
hours,  otherwise  the  intention  is  lost ;  (Pharmttcopmia 
Chirurgica.)  I  have  often  applied  this  plaster  witb 
efYid^it  advantage  to  the  chest  in  pulmonary  a&ctions^ 
and  I  wish  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  prac<9 
titioners.  It  is  very  useftd  also  in  that  rheumatic  affisc* 
tion  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  which  is  so  frequently 
met  with  in  persons  in  advanced  life;  during  the  last 
winter  I  was  consulted  in  two  cases  where  the  distress 
after  exercise  was  so  considerable  as  to  resemble  angina 
pectoris.  Officinal  PaEPAaATioNS.  Ammonice  Sub* 
carbanas  (I).  L.E.D.  XAquor:  Ammonias  (K),  Li 
Aqua  Ammonias.  E.D.  Hydrarg :  proecip :  alb :  (I). 
L.  Alcohol  Ammoniatum^  (I).  B.D.  Ferrum  Ammo* 
niat:  (O).  L.E.D.  Adultbrations.  This  salt,  if 
pure,  may  be  entirely  volatilized  by  a  low  heat;  the 
9ulphate  of  ammonia  however,  as  it  is  also  volatile, 
cannot  be  discovered  except  by  the  muriate  of  baryta, 
which  will  indicate  its  presence  by  a  copious  precipi- 
tate. 

AMYGDALAE  DULCES.    f    Varietiea  of -l  Sweet  aod 

\  '^  Amjgdalus   >    Bitter 
AMYGDALA  AMAR^.    (.    ComniuDis."  J  Almonds. 

« 

Qualities.  The  sweet  almond  is  inodorous,  and 
has  a  sweet,  bland  taste ;  the  biiier  almond^  when  trir 

*  Noyau, — Crdme  de  Noyau.  Bitter  Almonds  blanched  1  oz. 
Proof  spirit  half  a  pint.  Sugar  4  oz.  It  is  sometimes  coloured 
with  cochineal.  The  foreign  Noyau,  although  differently  pre^- 
pared,  is  indebted  to  the  same  principle  for  itJs  qualities.  It  b  a 
liqueur  of  a  fascinating  nature,  and  cannot  be  taken  to  any  con- 
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Innited  with  water,  has  the  odour  of  the  peachy  and  a 
pieasaat  bitter  fiaTOur.  CHsmcAii  Compobitiov. 
Boullay  has  lately  confirmed  the  analogy  which  Pfonii 
had  stated  to  exist  between  the  emnkion  of  sweet 
almonds  and  human  milk,  viz.  the  fonner  consists  i9f 
sweet  oil  54,  albumen  84,  sugar  6,  gum  3,  with  traces 
of  acetic  acid ;  the  indigestible  property  of  the  almoad 
depends  upon  its  albuminous  matter.  The  bUier 
elmondj  in  addition  to  those  constituents,  contains 
hydrocyanic  acid,  (Prussic  acid,)  in  union  with  a  pe* 
culiar  Tolatile  oil,  upon  which  its  narcotic  properties 
depend;  but  this  deleterious  element  is  so  modified 
by  the  natural  state  of  combination  in  which  it  exists 
with  sweet  oil  and  albumen,  that  they  may  be  eaten 
without  inconvenience*  The  bitter  almond  has  long 
been  regarded  as  an  antidote  to  drunkenness ;  Plutardi 
states  it  as  a  fiu:t  on  the  authority  of  his  physician 
Claudius.  Other  bitters  were  howev^  supposed  to 
possess  similar  powers  in  this  respect,  hence  the  Pocu* 
lum  JtbsittMatmm  to  which  we  haye  before  alluded. 
See  vol.  L  p.  146*  Both  sorts  of  almonds  yidd  by 
expression  a  laige  quandty  of  fixed  oil,  which  is  per* 
fectly  mild.  See  Oleum  AmygdaL  The  water  distilled 
firom  the  bitter  almond,  when  strongly  impregnated, 
has  been  found  to  exert  a  deleterious  action  on  the 
hnman  body,  and  to  prove  fatal  to  many  animsk. 
SoLUBiLiTir.  By  trituration  with  water  a  milky  mix- 
ture is  produced,  (an  emulsion)  y  for  which  purpose 
the  sweet  almonds  should  be  previously  fineed  firom 
their  cuticle,  ( blanched  J  y  arid  this  ought  to  be  per 

sadenble  extent  without  danger  %  the  late  Duke  Charks  of  Lor- 
nine  nearly  lost  his  life  from  swallowing  some  **  Eau  de  Noysn,** 
(water  distilled  from  Peach  kernels)  too  strongly  tmiHegaaled. 
Journal  des  Debats,  98»  Decembre,  18U. 
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Ibniied  by  Infusing  tliem  In  i&piA  waMr;  for  when  hot 
it  separates  a  portion  of  their  oil^  as  ]»  erident  from 
their  being  thus  rendiered  yellow,  and  the  emulsion  is 
therefore  more  liable  to  ferment,  and  be  decomposed* 
{ij  of  almonds  saturate  about  f frj  of  water ;  sinc^ 
however  this  extemporaneous  preparation  is  tedious 
and  inconvenient,  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  very 
judiciously  directs  a  confection  to  be  ready  prepared^ 
3j  of  which,  when  triturated  with  f§j  of  water,  inn 
mediately  forms  an  elegant  emulsion.  See'  MUstura 
Amjfg^Bah  Almonds  form  a  useful  intenhediom  fot 
suspending  in  water  many  substances  which  are  of 
themselves  not  miscible  with  it,  as  caikiphor,  andsetC'^ 
ral  of  the  gum-resins ;  they  also  assist  in  the  pulveri<^ 
sation-  of  refractory  substances,  as  Ipecacuan,  &:c: 
Officinal  Pbepakations.  Confectio  Amygdala^ 
rum.  L.  Emulsio  {Jamphortz  (M).  E.  Emuhio 
Acacias  Arab:  E.D. 

Aky0dala  Pi/ACfiNTA.-  Almoftd  {Jake  is  the  sub- 
stance  lefl  after  the  expression  of  the  oil,  which- when 
ground  forms  Almond  Powdsr,  so  generally  used  for 
washintg  the  hands.* 

Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds.  For  obtaining  this  bil, 
the  expressed  cake  is  submitted  to  distillation,  when  a 
highly  volatile,  pungent,  oil  passes  over.  See  Oleum 
Amjffddlce  Amarce. 

AMYLUM.  L.E.D.    /Triticum  HybemumN 
Starch.  \        AmylumA         ) 

Qualities.    Form,  white  columnar  masses ;  Odour 

*  Almoud  Paste.  This  Cosmetic  for  softening  the  skin  and 
Inventing  chaps,  is  made  as  folloirs :  Bitter  almonds  blanched 
4  0Z.I  the  white  of  in  egg;  rose  water  and  feetified  spirit,  e^pul 
parts,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. 

t  For  the  derivation  of  this  term,  and  remarks  thereon,  see  vol. 
I.  p.  as.  CNote). 
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pndTarte^  none.:  Cbbuical  CovpouTiaM.  Feoila 
|8  one  of  the  proximate  principles  of  vegetable  matter, 
^d  Starch  is  the  fecula  of  wheat.  *  Soi«ubilitt«  It 
18  soluble  in  boiling  water,  forming  with  it  a  semi* 
transparent,  insipid,  inodorous,  and  gelatinous  paste; 
very  susceptible  of  mouldiness,  but  which  is  retarded 
by  ^he  addition  of  alum ;  it  is  insoluble,  but  faUa  to 
powder  in  cold  water ;  nor  is  it  dissolved  by  alcohol 
or. ether;  although  potass  dissolves  starch,  yet  the 
solution  of  it  is  not  disturbed  by  potass,  carbonate  of 
potass,  nor  ammonia,  but  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
pptass  produces  a  precipitate ;  acetate  of  lead,  and 
infusion  of  gaUs  occasion  also  precipitates.  Starch  is 
9usceptible  of  several  interesting  and  important  changes; 
thus,  if  it  be  exposed  to  heat  until  its  colour  becomes 
yellow,  its  properties  are  so  far  altered  that  it  is  nq 
longer  insoluble  in  (old  water ;  and  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Saussure,  if  it  be  mixed  with  water^ 


^•^t 


*  The  feculm  of  various  grmins  are  employed  as  articles  of  diet 
fiDf  the  sick,  e.  g.  Sago,  prepared  from  the  pith  of  the  C  jcas  Cir^ 
cinalis,  its  granular  form  is  imparted  to  ithy  passing  it,  when  hal( 
drj,  through  a  coarse  sieve.  Salop,  fiom  the  Orchis  Mascula. 
Tapioca  from  the  root  of  the  Jatropa  Maohiot.  By  expressing 
die  root  of  this  plant,  the  juice  of  which  is  extremely  acrid,  and 
baking  the  cake  that  is  left,  an  alimentary  substance  is  prepared 
called  Cassava,  the  peculiar  merit  of  which,  like  tapioca,  isiR 
swell  and  soften  in  water,  and  thus  to  make  an  excellent  pudding. 
Arrow  Root  is  from  the  Maranta  Arundinacea.  The  artow 
root  however,  ususUy  sold,  is  the  fecula  of  potatoes. {  100  lbs.  of 
which  would  yield  about  10  lbs.  of  fecula,  and  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  for  this  purpose  frozen  potatoes  answer  as  well  as  those 
not  spoiled  by  the  fro$t.  Dr.  Ainslle,  in  his  Materia  Medica  of 
Hindostan,  informs  us  that  "  an  excellent  Arrow  root,  if  it  ma]f 
be  so  called,  is  now  prepared  in  the  Travancore  country  lirom  the 
root  of  the  Curcuma  Angustifolia,  no  way  inferior  to  tha£  ob* 
tatned  from  the  Maranta  Arundinacea.'* 
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a^spontaneotis  decomposition  takes  place,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  sugar  is  formed^  amounting  in  weight  to  one 
half  of  the  starch  employed,  in  addition  to  which  a 
peculiar  gummy  matter  results,  and  a  substance  inter- 
mediate between  gum  and  starch,  to  which  the  name 
of  Amidine  has  been  given.  Starch  moreover  is  con- 
vertible into  saccharine  matter  by  the  agency  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  Uses.  Being  demulcent  it  is  generally 
employed  as  a  vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  opium  in 
the  form  of  enema.  The  ordinary  blue  starch  is  co- 
loured by  a  solution  of  smalt  and  alum,  and  is  unfit 
for  medicinal  use ;  formerly  it  was  tinged  yellow  with 
saffiron  or  turmeric,  but  this  went  out  of  fashion  on  the 
execution  of  the  &mous  midwife  Mrs.  Collier,  who  was 
hanged  in  a  ruff  starched  with  that  colour.  Offici- 
nal Pbepabatioms.  Mucilago  Amyli.  L.  E.  D. 
Puhis  Tragacanth:  comp :  (B)  L.  Pil:  Hjfdrargi/ri 
(M)  E.   Troschisi  Gummos :  E. 

It  has  been  lately  observed  that  Iodine  is  a  delicate 
test  of  the  presence  of  starch ;  if  a  drop  or  two  of  a 
solution  of  this  substance  in  alcohol  be  added  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  starch,  a  blue  compound  is  formed 
which  eventually  precipitates.  Iodine  may  therefore 
be  employed  for  ascertaining  the  goodness  of  starch, 
a  test  which  is  very  important,  for  much  of  what  is 
sold  under  the  name  of  starch,  does  not  possess  its 
peculiar  characters ;  it  ought  however  to  be  stated, 
that  the  blue  indication  is  prevented  from  taking  place* 
by  a  variety  of  different  bodies,  as  Arsenious  acidj  cor* 
rosive  sublimate  of  mercury^  &c.  &c. 
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ANETHI  SEMINA,  L.  E. 
(Anethum  Graveolem.  Semina.)  Dill  Seed. 
These  seeds  when  dry  have  an  aromatic  sweetidi 
odour^  and  a  warm  pungent  taste,  qoaUties  vesidKag 
in  an  essential  oil,  which  is  extracted  by  distillation 
with  water  and  by  digestion  with  alcohol ;  die  braised 
seeds  yield  their  flavour  to  boiUng  water  by  simple  in- 
fiudon.  The  seeds  are  but  rarely  used.  TBb  distiHed 
water  is  a  valuable  carminative  for  children. 

ANISI  SEMINA.  L.  E.  D. 
{Phnpinclla  Anisum.    Semwa*)     Axuse  Seedst 

Like  the  dill  seeds,  warm  and  carminative;  water 
extracts  very  Kttle  of  their  flavour ;  rectified  spirit  the 
whole.  It  may  be  remariced  in  this  place  that  the  value 
of  aniseed,  as  well  as  all  those  seeds  which  yield  essen* 
tial  oil  by  distillation,  may  be  estimated  by  their  spe» 
cific  gravity,  the  heaviest  yielding  the  largest  proper* 
lion  of  oil ;  a  chrondrometer  employed  by  corn-chand- 
lers might  be  very  convenientfy  applied  to  such  a  piir<' 
pose.*  The  seeds  imported  from  Spain,  which  are 
SDMller  than  the  others,  contain  most  oil,  and  are  to  be 
preferred. 

ANTHEMIDIS  FLORES.  L.  E. 
(Anthemis  Nobilis.)     Chamomile  Flowers, 

Qualities.  The  Odour  of  the  flowers  is  strong 
and  fragrant ;  Taste^  bitter  and  aromatic,  with  a  slight 
d^tee  of  warmth.  Chemical  Composition.  The 
active  principles  are  essential  oil,  resin,  and  bitter  ex- 
tractive.     Solubility.    Both  water  and  alcohol  take 

*  The  method  of  deducing  the  value  of  seeds,  from  their  rel»- 
tive  wei^ts,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of 
the  art  of  taking  specific  gravities ;  thus  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  lib. 
xvili.)  estimated  the  relative  weights  of  several  species  of  grain. 
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Up  tbe  aetiYe  parte  of  ilie  floweii ;  hot  water^  by  idfa- 
maoj  diMoibes  naailgr  one-fourth  of  tbeir  weif^t,  but 
boiEng  diBsipotcB  thp  etiential  oil^  on  which  accoiihl 
Aey  should  nettsr  forai  an  ingfedieht  in  a  decoction* 
UtBs.  Tiia  fkom&B  giren  in  suhstaaee  are  said  to  have 
cured  intenmftimts ;  ihejr  are  hovever  but  rarely  used ; 
CKtenially  they  are  appUed  in  fomentations.  See  /ih 
Jk$mm  jdnOgmidifn  Ovvioutal  P&sPAaAXioirSf 
Deeaetum  Amiiemidis  nohUis.  E.D.  InfiiSMtn  Anthe^ 
miih.  L>  There  is  a  gieat  rariety  in  the  quality  and 
price  of  chamomile  flowos ;  those  which  are  lafge  and 
whitidi  are  to  be  pre&ired  as  die  freshest ;  by  keeping 
Aey  become  invafid,  and  are  deprii^  of  thmr  arooiatic 
principle  and  essential  oiL  They  are  always  iaforior  in 
wet  seasons.  The  double  flowered  varielies  aM  idso  less 
powefeAd  than  4he  single  kind,  pince  the  qualitiea  reside 
Hi  the  disc  flottHSt. 

ANTIMONII  SULPHURfiTUM.    L. 

Sulphuret  of  Antimony, 

Qualities.  This  article  appears  in  the  market  in 
ccmical  loaves,  which  are  dark  grey  externally^  but  in« 
temally  possess  a  bladed  structure  and  considerable 
brilliancy ;  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  colleges  direct 
this  substance  to  be  levigated  with  water,  and  k^t  in 
the  state  of  powder ;  it  should  however  never  be  pur« 
chased  in  that  form,  as  it  is  not  unfirequtntly  adulter* 
ated  with  sulphuret  of  lead,  whereas  it  eannot  eoiltUa 
such  admixture  when  its  form  is  characteristically  crys- 
talUne  and  bladed.  Chemical  Composition.  Anti- 
wmy  lOQ,  Sulphur  35-^73.    Froip  the  time  of  Basil 

*  Cbamomiub  Drops.  The  nostnim  sold  under  this  name  is  a 
spirit  flsvoured  wtUi  the  essential  oil  of  Chamomile.  It  is  very 
Aviouft  ttiat  it  csonot  possess  the  bitter  tonic  of  the  flowen; 

£2 
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Valentine  to  the  preflleitt,  this  prepanitioii  has  beeif 
known  in  the  market  by  the  name  ofAmiMfmy^  a  name 
which  it  is  evident  can  only  with  propriety  be  f^yplied 
to  the  pure  metal.  Solubility.  It  is  insolable  m 
water  and  alcohol ;  since  however  it  ia  tlij^dy  acted 
upon  by  vegetable  adds,  caps  were  fonneily  made  of 
it,  which  imparted  to  wine  that  stood  in  them  for  scmie 
time,  an  emetic  quality.* '  Uses.  It  is  principally  «n<- 
ployed  for  the  preparation  of  the  other  anttmonial 
combinations,  for  which  purpose  it  is  more  eligible 
than  the  metal  itself,  as  being  less  contaminated  witk 
metallic  impurities.  Its  medicinal  energies  depend  al- 
together upon  the  state  of  the  stomach,  and  must  there- 
fore be  extremely  uncertain ;  when  it  meets  with  any 
acid  in  the  stomach,  it  acts  with  extreme  violence^  a 
oircumstance  which  requires  precaution.  It  was  for<^ 
merly  much  more  employed  as  an  Alterative  than,  at 
present.  StoU  recommends  its  use  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, and  advises  its  union  with  Myrrh.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  affections  of  the  skin  it  has  been  long  used, 
both  singly,  and  in  union  with  other  substances,  such 
as  Coniuniy  Dulcamara^  Cruaiacunij  &c.-  In  Scrc^hu- 
lous  diseases,  connected  with  cutaneous  eruptions,  or 
ulcerations,  it  has  been  a  favourite  remedy  with  many 
practitioners,  and  it  forms  the  basis  of  several  foreign* 
Nostrums.  In  times  of  remote  antiquity  it  was  used  by' 


*  Tbk  EvBEiAiTuro  Piu.  of  the  aacteats  coosistedof  sMlalife. 
Aj(ltiniODy»  wbic^  being  slightly  soluble  in  the  gastric  juice  was 
supposed  to  exert  the  property  of  purging  as  oAen  as  it  was  swal- 
lowed. This  was  economy  in  right  earnest,  for  a  single  pill  woul<f 
serve  a  whole  fiunily  during  their  lives,  and  might  be  traasiBitted' 
as  an  heir-loom  to  their  posterity.  We  have  heard  of  a  Lady 
who  having  swallowed  one  of  these  pills,  became  serioasly  afamaed 
at  its  not  passing ;  upon  sending  however  for  her  physiciaa,  be 
consoled  her  with  the  assurance  that  it  had  already  psased  through 
a  hundred  patients  with  the  best  effect 
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femi^es  aB  a  black  pigment  for  staining  the  eye-lashei^, 
a  cuBtom  which  continues  to  this  day  in  the  east,*  It 
U  at  present  given  to  horses  mixed  with  their  fbod^ 
io  make  their  coats  smooth,  and  very  large  doses  may 
be  given  to  these  animals  without  producing  any  dele^ 
terious  effects*  Officinal  Preparations.  Dr. 
Black  constructed  a  table  representing  a  view  of  all 
the  preparations  whose  basis  was  antimony  ;  many  of 
liiese  however  have  fiQlen  into  disuse,  and  the  nomen« 
(Jkiture  of  all  is  changed.  The  following  arrangement 
of  the  medicines  prepared  from  the  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony^f  is  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Thomson,  in  his 
London  Dispensatory.  1.  By  trituration,  Sulpku-' 
return  Anti$nomi  Prwparatum.  E.  D.  9.  Bt  the 
Action  of  Heat  with  Phosphate  of  Lime,  (oxi« 
dized)  Puhii  Antimomalis^  L.  D,  Osidum  Aniimo^ 
nii  cum  Phosphate  Calcis*  E.  3.  Br  the  Action 
OF  Alkalies,,  (oi^idi^),  Antimonii  Sulphuretum 
Prascipitatum.  L.E.  Sulphur  Aniimoniaium  Fuscum^ 
D.  4.  By  the  Action  of  Acids,  (oxidized,)  Anti^ 
momi  Osydum,  li.  Oxydum  Antimonii  Nitro^muri'^ 
aiieum.  D.    Aniimomum  Tartarizatum.  L.     Tartris 

Antimonii^  olim  Tartarus  Emeticus.  E.     Tartarum^ 

>■■■■'       "^ ■   '■ ■  ■    ■   I 

•  The  manner  of  doing  it  among  the  Turks,  is  describe^  by 
Sbaw  and  Russel.  Chateaubriand  also  remarks,  *'  The  women 
of  Athens  appear  to  me  smaller  and  less  handsome  than  those  of 
the  Mores,  their  practice  of  painting  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  blue, 
and  the  ends  of  the  fingers  red,  is  disagreeable  to  the  stranger.** 
Pr,  Badham  has  also  given  us  an  interesting  note  upon  this  sub- 
Jectin  his  learned  Translation  of  Juvenal.  Sat  IL  1.  141.  See- 
^Iso  the  present  work,  Vol.  I.  p.  91. 

i  The  Sulphuret  of  Antimony  is  an  ingredient  in  Spilsbury's 
Drops.  See  Hjdrargyri  Ozyrourias.  Dr.  Duncan  also  observes 
that  it  seems  to  constitute  a  quack  remedy  which  has  acquired 
Home  reputation  in  Ireland  for  the  cure  of  cancer,  where  it  is  used 
m  Vi  extgsuai  application  to  the  sore. 
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4f§ikiumUatm^  site  EmeHeumf  D«    Fkmm  JutimMH 
TarinriMotu  L»     Vimm  TarUurUis  JmiimomL  R 

ABUXfTBRATiojiS*  The  importMiM  of  eaqployiog 
this  article  in  a  state  cf  great  purity^  for  the  prepaiaid<NS 
of  so  many  active  and  valoahle  medicines^  is  obtioBt. 
It  ought  to  be  ^itirely  YoktiHsed  by  a  red  heat;  Jjttd 
is  discovered  by  its  imparting.to  the  antiiiiony  a  foliated 
instead  of  a  bladed  texture^  and  fiom  not  being 
vaporizable ;  ArsemCy  by  the  garlic  odour  emitted  what 
thrown  upon  lire  coats ;  or  by  the  niteefons  tests  VMhe* 
tios^  under  the  history  of  that  article ;  Mangameic 
and  Jran^  from  not  being  vaporizable^  and  from  other 
tests:  the  most  usual  adultemticm  is  black  ozidfi  of 
iron^  or  the  scorise  of  that  metal^  ^  SmUhgf  Ait  I." 

ANTIMONn  SUIPHURBTUM  PBJBGIPI- 

TATUM.   L.E. 

Sulphur  Antimoniatum  Fuscum.    D» 

Precipitated  Sulphuret  of  Antimony. 

Qualities,  Jbmi^  a  brilliant  orapge  coloased 
powder ;  T^te^  slightly  styptic,  but  inodorous*  Chs-i 
micAL  CoHPOSiTioH*  Very  complicated  attrBcCioot 
are  exited  during  the  preparation  of  this  substance ; 
the  result  of  which  is  an  hydro-sulphuret  of  Oxide  of 
Antimony,  with  excess  of  sulpbun  Solubility.  It 
is  quite  insoluble  in  water.  Uses.  According  to  the 
dose,  it  is  diaphoretic,  cathartic,  or  .emetic ;  it  is,, 
however,  less  certain  than  many  other  prqwrations,^ 
and,  unless  in  combination  with  mercury,  for  cutaneous 
affections,  is  not  very  often  employed.  IncohpatiblK 
Substances.  All  acids  and  acidulous  salts  increase 
its  emetic  properties ;  when  therefore  acid  is  3uq>ected 
to  prevail  in  the  pri9ia3  vise,  it  should  be  combined 
with  soap,  magnesia,  (Form :  1S8,}  or  Aromatic  con? 
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ftieiion ;  on  tlie  cotiirary,  the  confection  of  roses,  and 
vehicles  containing  acids,  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
FOBM  OF  ExfliBiTioK.  PilIs.  DosE,  grs.  1  to  y. 
OfPieiNAL  PttSPAfeATiONS.  PtlulcR  Hydtargyfi 
^ui'Muriatis  (B)  h,  ADtJLTERAttoNS.  It  is  often 
sopliistitat^d  mth  chalk  and  other  extraneous  matter ; 
it  ought  not  to  efienr^ci^  with  acidd ;  it  should  be  en- 
tirely vaporizable  by  heat,  and  its  colour  should  be 
that  of  bright  orange.  A  sputious  article  Is  vended 
wluch  consists  of  sulphur  and  sulphufet  of  antimony 
Coloured  with  Venetian  red. 


ANTIMONIUM  TARTARIZATUM.    h. 
Tartris  Amimonii.  B.     Tartarum  Antimoniatum.  D; 

Tartar  Emetic* 

Qualities.  Folrm^  crystals  whose  primitive  form 
is  the  re^lar  tetrahedron,  although  it  assumes  a  variety 
of  secondary  fbrms*  Colour^  white.  Odour,  none. 
Taste,  slightly  styptic  and  metallic  ;  on  exposure  to  th^ 
air^  the  crystals  slightly  effloresce  and  become  opaque ; 
thrown  upon  burning  coals,  they  become  black  and 
afford  metallic  antimony.  CfiEMicAL  Compositiok* 
This  is  involved  in  much  doubt  and  obscurity;  it  is 
stated  in  the  various  dispensatories  to  be  a  triple  salt, 

*  This  saline  body  was  first  made  known  by  Adrian  do  Myn* 
fticbt  in  his  Thesaurus  Medico-chymicus,  published  in  1631  %  al- 
though it  appears  probable  that  the  preparation  was  suggested  by 
a  treatise,  entitled  ^*  Methodus  in  PuWerem,"  published  in  Italy 
in  leao.  This  bookt  written  by  Dr.  Cornachinus,  gives  an  ac* 
count  of  a  method  of  preparing  a  powder  which  had  been  invented 
by  Dudlev,  £arl  of  Warwick,  and  which  had  acquired  conside* 
rable  celebrity  in  Italy  i  this  powder  was  composed  of  Scamraony, 
Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  and  Tartar>  triturated  together. 
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consisting  of  tartaric  acid,  oxide  of  antimony,*  and 
potass,  and  which  therefore,  says  Mr*  Thomson,  on  the 
principles  of  the  reformed  nomenclature,  ought  to  be 
termed  a  tartrate  ofaniimony  and  potass.  The  truth 
of  these  views,  however,  is  extremely  questionable.  I 
pun  inclined  to  believe  with  Gay  Lussac,  that  in  the 
various  metalline  compounds,  of  which  super-tartrate 
of  potass  is  an  ingredient,  ^this  latter  substance  acts 
the  part  of  a  simple  acid ;  an  opinion  which  receives 
much  support  from  the  great  solvent  property  of  cream 
of  tartar,  and  from  the  striking  fact  that  it  is  even 
capable  of  dissolving  various  oxides  which  are  insolu- 
ble in  tartaric  acid,  of  which  the  protoxide  of  antimony 
is  an  example.  According  then  to  this  view,  tartar 
emetic  is  a  salt  composed  of  bi-tartrate  (super'tariraie) 
of  potass,  which  acts  the  part  of  an  acid,  and  protoxide 
of  antimony :  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Phillips, 
it  would  appear  that  100  parts  of  the  bi-tartrate  will 
dissolve  70  of  the  protoxide.  In  this  state  of  doubt  it 
must  be  admitted  that  no  name  can  be  more  appro- 
priate than  Antimonium  Tartarizatum^  and  the  Lon- 
don College  have  therefore  properly  disregarded  the 
suggestions  which  have  been  offered  for  changing  its 
name.  Solubility.  Much  discrepancy  of  opinion 
exists  upon  this  subject,  owing  probably  to  the  varia- 
tions and  incidental  impurities  to  which  the  salt  is 
liable.  Dr.  Duncan,  who  selected  very  pure  specimens 
for  examination,  states  that  it  is  soluble  in  three  times 

*  There  is  a  Tartrate  of  Antimony,  bat  it  can  scarcely  be 
made  to  crystallize  %  it  easily  assumes  a  gelattnoiis  form ;  and  it 
may  be  here  observed  that  Antimony  is  one  of  those  mefab 
nrhose  oxides  seem  to  combine  with  difficulty «  and  to  form  com- 
pounds of  little  permanency  with  acids,  unless  there  be  present  al 
the  same  time  an  alkali  or  earth ;  and  their  solutions,  in  most 
cases,  yield, -on  dilution,  a  white  precipitate. 
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its  weight  of  water  at  SI?',  and  in  fifteen  at  60°.  This 
fiolution,  when  the  salt  is  pure,  is  perfectly  clear  and 
transparent,  but  if  long  kept,  unless  a  portion  of  spirit 
be  added,  it  undergoes  decomposition;  a  precipitate 
indeed  sometimes  takes  place  very  rapidly,  but  this  i| 
generally  tartrate  of  lime,  an  incidental  impurity,  de- 
riYed  firom  the  super-tartrate  of  potass.  Incohpatiblb 
SuBSTANCSs.  Mineral  Acids^  Alkalies^  and  their 
Carbonatesy  mosi  of  the  Metals^  Soapsj  Hjfdra-SuU 
phuretSj  and  many  infusions  and  decoctions  of  bitter 
and  astringent  VegetableSy  e.  g.  f  §j.  of  the  decoction 
of  yellow  bark  is  capable  of  completely  decomposing 
Bj  of  this  salt,  and  of  rendering  it  inert.*  Berthollet 
has  accordingly  recommended  the  immediate  exhibition 
of  this  decoction  when  an  overdose  of  the  salt  has  been 
taken ;  and  Orfila  has  given  a  very  satisfactory  case  in 
which  this  antidote  succeeded.  Infusion  and  tincture 
of  galls  throw  down  curdled  and  inert  precipitates  of  a 
dirty  white  colour,  inclining  to  yellow.  Rhubarb  is 
equally  incompatible:  the  extract  of  this  substance 
therefore  never  ought  to  be  employed  in  forming  pills 
of  tartar  emetic :  but  it  deserves  notice  that  this  salt 
is  not  decomposed  by  the  infusions  of  gentian  or  worm- 
wood. The  Alkaline  Sulphates^  provided  they  be  per- 
fectly neutral,  produce  no  disturbance  in  solutions  of 
tartar  emetic j  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered  in-^ 
compatible  with  them ;  if  there  be  any  excess  of  acid, 
as  in  alum^  bi^sulphate  of  potasSy  &c.  then  its  decom-^ 
position  is  effected,  and  a  white  insoluble  sulphate  of 
antimony  is  precipitated.  It  appears  therefore  that  the 
famous  ^^  Emeto-purgative"  of  the  French  school,  con- 
sisting of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  tartarized  antimony  in 

*  The  compound  of  Tartarized  Antimony  and  Bark,  is  said  to 
purge,  and  to  constitute  the  ^*  Bolus  ad  Quartanas,'*  of  the  French 
physicians. 
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colmlioli^  18  by  no  memah  the  nnclieDiioil  mixtnre  ivluck 
iKNne  hAve  coidsidered  it  to  be^  and  that  it  really  pko^ 
4iloaB  its  ^fiecls  fiom  the  opeimtaoh  of  its  origiaal  i»* 
|^reditel%  and  not  firom  that  of  the  compounds  f  £M- 
phmttofAnHmo^y^  TartrnU v/Soioj and Snlfhmit «f 
J^tastJ  inrhich  hsLve  been  enroneovsly  supposed  to 
veaalt.  Fobhs  qw  EiHiBitiON.  Solation  is  its  best 
ferm,  tee  Xtffior  j^timomt  Tiirtorfxa/t.  Dos«.  It 
either  tomils^  pvi<9^  or  sweats^  accofding  to  the  quaiv^ 
ti^  eothibtted ;  thus  gr«  |  will,  if  the  dmnbe  kept  wenrm^ 
promote  a  diBphoresis ;  gr.  |  will  procure  some  stools 
firsts  and  sweating  afterwards ;  and  gr.  j  will  generally 
YOmit  and  th^n  purge,  and  lastly  sweat  the  patient ;  in 
very  mitmte  doses,  as  gr.  ^  w  iV  combined  with  sqnitt 
imd  amitiotiiacum,  it  acts  as  an  expectorant,  see  Far^ 
mulm  1,  S,  5,  8,  60.  It  is  decidedly  the  most  manage* 
ab)^  Imd  the  least  uncertain  of  all  the  antimonial 
ptepsrations^  and  the  pracdtioner  would  probably  have 
hut  little  to  regret,  were  all  the  other  combinations  of 
this  metal  discaided  from  our  phanuacopaeias.  Some 
authors  have  considered  thu  substance  as  possessing 
sedative  powers,  independent  of  its  nituseating  and 
diaphoretic  effects.  It  undoubtedly  acts  upon  the 
heart,  and  controls  the  force  of  the  cinculation  in 
fibers,  without  occasioning  any  other  sensible  efiect. 
Mr.  Brodie,  after  having  given  large  doses  of  this  salt 
to  animals,  found  that  the  heart  beat  very  feebly,  and 
although  artificial  respiration  was  kept  up,  it  soon 
ceased  to  act  altogether.  Lenthois  of  Montpellier  ad* 
vises  small  doses  of  it  in  incipient  phthisis,  and  it  would 
en  some  occasions  appear  to  diminish  the  febrile  ex- 
citement. The  following  is  the  form  in  which  Dr» 
Lienthois  recommends  it  to  be  exhibited  upon  such 
occasions.  He  directs  a  grain  of  Tartarized  Antimony 
to  be  dissolved  in  eight  table  spoonsful  of  distilled 
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water,  idnch  mtt  to  be  lulded  to  six  or  eight  putU  of 
wBter,  aad  to  be  ttiken  as  common  dhrbk.  Tartwr 
ettietie,  wliea  trit»rated  urith  laid,  in  Ae  proportioa 
0f  Siis  »  Sy  to  III  of  the  kifcter,  fimns  a  Tery  powttrfU 
mbefacienft^  oecaaioning  a  tMistular  eni|itkMi  on  the 
akioy  iand  piowig  imy  aameeafale  in  deeI^€CBted  in** 
llatnmation ;  or  the  ap|rfical]:<Mi  may  be  made  by  dua^ 
ing  a  piece  of  adhMre  plaater  with  durtarized  antimony, 
taking  care  to  leaw  a  maigin  untouched  that  it  nay 
more  finnly  adkere*  Dr«  Jenner,  in  a  late  Essay  da 
die  ittfineiice  of  artificial  eruptiona  <m  certaki  diseaaai^ 
fecommends  the  following  formula  for  audi  a  pmrpaae^ 
-^.  A«iimonii  IkMartMoti  (in  puherem  saHHem 

Sj  i^^Sfyirargyri  Su^hureti  Euiri  gr.  v.  M*  nt  fiat 
Unguentonu  The  Puatnles  which  are  produced  by  the 
inuncUon  hare  been  generally  compared  to  variolous 
pustules,  they  are,  hovrever,  in  general  much  smalkt^ 
not  so  red  at  the  base,  nor  so  tense  and  white  when 
ftdly  suppurated.  They  are  tery  painiuL  In  Hooping 
cough,  fHctions  with  tUs  ointasent  upon  the  region  fat 
the  stomach  have  been  greatly  extolled.  By  this  appli« 
cation,  says  Dr.  Jenner,  we  cannot  only  create  yesidea, 
but  we  can  do  more, — we  have  at  our  command  an 
application  which  Will  at  the  same  time  both  vesicate 
and  produce  diseased  action  on  the  skin  itself,  by  deeply 
deranging  its  structure  beneath  the  surface.  This  is 
probably  one  cause  why  the  sympathetic  afiection  ex- 
cited by  the  use  of  Cantharides,  and  those  changes 
produced  by  Tartar  Emetic  are  very  difierent.  The 
eruption  should  be  kept  up  for  some  time,  either  by 
the  re«application  of  raiall  portions  of  the  diluted  tar« 

•  Tke  8i«ar  is  aMed  vitk  a  vicrw  to  pfevsat  tke  oiatmsal  from 
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tar-emetic  ointment  to  the  affiicted  part,  or  by  otlM» 
gently  stimulating  ointments.  Siould  they  hecaaom 
much  irritated  and  very  painful,  a  soft  bread  and  mi& 
poultice  wiU  in  general  affi>rd  relief^  without  inters 
fering  with  the  progress  of  the  eruption*  OFFiciHAit 
Pbepab ATiONS*  gr.  j.  is  contained  in  f  ^  of  Ldquar 
Antimonii  Tart :  L.  and  Vinum  Tartraiis  AntimomSL 
E.*  AouiiTBBATiOHs.  It  should  be  always  pur». 
chased  in  its  crystalline  form ;  and  a  solution  of  it  in 
distilled  water  ought  to  furnish  a  copious  gold  coloured 
precipitate  with  sulphuret  of  ammonia ;  a  precipitate 
soluble  in  nitric  acid,  with  acetate  of  lead ;  and  a  white 
and  extremely  thick  precipitate,  dissolving  with  facility, 
in  pure  nitric  acid,  with  lime  water.  If  the  cr3rstalA 
deliquesce,  the  presence  of  other  salts  may  be  inferred* 
M,  SexuUasy  in  a  memoir  of  which  there  is  a  cc^ious 
extract  in  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie  for.  1821,  has 
shewn  that  all  the  antimonial  preparations  used  in  me- 
dicine, except  carefully  crystallized  Tartar  Emetic^ 
contain  more  or  less  arsenic,  which  metal  was  <»rigtnally 
combined  with  the  antimony  in  the  ore^  and  has  con- 
tinued pertinaciously  associated  with  it  through  all  ita 
modifications* 

AQUA.    Water, 

Water,  from  its  extensive  powers  as  a  solvent,  never 
occurs  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity,  although  the  nature 
and  degree  of  its  contamination  must  necessarily  vary 
according  to  circumstances  and  situation.    It  is  gene- 

*  NoRBis's  Drofs.  a  solution  of  tartariyed  antimony  in  rec- 
tified spirit,  and  disgnised  by  the  addition  of  some  vegetable  co- 
touring  matter.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  the  original  recipe 
cootained  opium,  but  that  which  I  have  examined,  and  which  was 
procured  from  a  re8pectM>le  agent,  yielded  no  indications  of  its 
presence. 
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ndly  found  holding  earthy  matter  in  a  state  6f  mecha* 
nical  suspengion,  or  saline  and  other  bodies  in  chemical- 
solution.  The  usual  Yarieties  of  common  water  are 
classed  and  defined  by  Celsus ;  and  modem  chemists 
have  not  found  any  reason  to  reject  the  arrangement. 
^  jdqua  kvissitna  phmalis  est;  deinde  Jbnianuj  turn 
exjlumine^  tmn  ex  puteo  ;  posihwc  ex  nive,  aut  glade/ 
graviar  kb  ex  lacu;  gravissima  ex  palude.*^ 

1.  Rain  Wateb.  Aqua  Pluvialis^  when  collected 
in  the  open  fields,  is  certainly  the  purest  natural  water^* 
and  consequendy  of  the  least  spedfic  gravity;  the 
bodies  which  it  holds  in  solution  are,  carbonic  acid,  a 
minute  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  traces  of 
muriate  of  lime.  Daw  is  said  to  be  water  saturated 
with  air.  Rain  water  ought,  however,  to  be  boiled 
and  strained,  whenever  it  is  collected  near  laige  towns ; 
Hippocrates  gives  this  advice,  and  M.  Margraaf  of 
Berlin  has  diewn  the  wisdom  of  the  precaution  by  a 
satislactory  series  of  experiments. 

S.  ^PBiiro  Wateb.  Aqua  Fonianoy  in  addition  to 
the  substances  detected  in  rain  water,  generally  con- 
tains a  small  portion  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  frequendy 
other  salts;  but  the  larger  springs  are  purer  than 
smaller  ones,  and  those  which  occur  in  primitive  coun- 
tries, and  in  siliceous  rocks,  or  beds  of  gravel,  neces- 
sarily contain  the  least  impregnation.  An  important 
practical  distinction  has  been  founded  upon  the  fact, 
that  the  water  of  some  springs  dissolves  soap,  whilst 
that  of  others  decomposes,  and  curdles  it ;  the  former 
has  been  termed  softj  the  latter  hard  water ;  soft  water 
is  a  more  powerful  solvent  of  all  vegetable  matters,  and 
is  consequently  to  be  preferred  for  domestic  as  well  as 
medicinal  purposes ;  the  brewer  knows  well  from  ex- 
perience how  much  more  readily  and  copiously  soft 
water  will  dissolve  the  extractive  matter  of  his  malt« 
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HoiMS  by  an  i»tuicli?e  sagacity  dhrqfs  pnefer  walk 
i»ater,  aad  when  by  necenity  im  laAtlmlum  they  an 
confined  to  that  which  is  hawdy  tUr  coats  baeoaa 
fongli  aad  ilk^condbtionad,  and  diey  are  firaqaemiy  afc» 
tacked  with  the  gripes.  Pigeon  also  lefiaa  luod  waler 
when  they  haw  been  aecustonad  to  ihat  whieh  ii 
soft.* 

3.  RiYBR  Watbr.  A^p$a  em  i^mnw,  l^o^g  da* 
iVfed  from  the  conffux  of  avneroua  iprings  aail  nin- 
waiter,  generally  poaaesses  considendble  parity;  dial  die 
proportion  of  its  saliBe  ingredients  shonld  be  anally  is 
easily  explained  by  the  precipitation  which  muat  necaa* 
sarify  take  place  fium  the  union  of  difewnt  aolirtionii; 
it  iS|  however,  hable  to  hold  in  suqiension  partides  «f 
earthy  matter,  which  impair  its  tranaparoicy,  and  some^ 
times  its  salubrity ;  this  is  particolacly  obsorved  of  the 
Seine^  the  Ganges,  and  the  Nile^f 

4.  Wblb  Watbb.  Aqua  es  Puteo^  is  vaaeatiaify 
the  same  as  spring  water,  being  derived  from'  the  saam 
aaurce ;  it  is,  however,  more  Kable  to  iinpvEhy  from  its 
stagnarion,  or  dow  inffltration;:}:  hmce  our  old  welli 

*  Hard  water  has  a  tendenc  j  to  produce  diseases  in  the  spleea 
of  certain  animals,  espsciall  j  sheep ;  tiiis  is  the  case  in  the  eastera 
aide  of  the  island  of  Minorca,  as  we  are  informed  by  flfghrnrr 
The  nuKhiefova  tendeacy  of  bad  water,  wtiere  it  canaet  be  cor* 
rected  li^  some  chemical  process,  would  seem  to  be  best  cooater- 
acted  by  bitter  vegetables.  Virey  supposes  that  this  dreumstance 
first  induced  the  Chinese  to  infuse  the  leaves  of  the  tea  plant. 

f  Alpini  informs  us  that  Elephantiasis  is  endemial  in  Egyytt 
Galen  ascribes  it  to  the  impure  waters  of  the  Mfle,  aad  Ltton^ilaf 
adopted  the  same  opinion. 

«  Est  Elephaa  morbus,  qui  propter  flomiaa  NiU 
Gignitur  JBgypto  in  Medio.^* 

X  Dr.  Percival  observes  that  bricks  harden  the  softest  water, 
and  give  it  an  aluminous  impregnation ;  the  common  practice  of 
lining  welk  with  them  is  therefore  very  improper,  unlcsi  tiiey  bs 
covered  with  cement 
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fuhuslL  much  punr  ivaier  than  thofie  which  art  moat 
lecent,  as  the  aoluble  paEtides  ace  gradnaHy  washed 
swajN  Me.  Dal  ton  obaerYea  that  the  more  any  spring 
is  dnram  tnmy  the  st^ier  the  water  becomes. 

5.  Show  Watbr.  Aqua  ex  Nhe^  has  been-aup* 
poaed  *  to.  be  uawholesome,  and  in  particular  to  pro* 
duce  bconchocele,  from  die  prevalence  of  that  dtseaae 
in  the  Alps,  but  it  does  not  appear  upon  what  prin- 
c^ki  its  insalubrity  can  dq)end ;  the  ppqudtce  hQW^ 
ever  is  a  very  ancient  one,  for  Hippocrates  observes 
that  anow  or  ice  water  is  unwhokaome,  in  consequence 
of  its  finer  particles  being  evaporated  and  lost  during 
its  solution :  it  appears  to  diffi^  only  from  rain  water 
in  being  destitute  of  air,  to  which  water  is  certainly 
inddbted  ibi>  its  bridcness,  end  perhaps  for  many  of  its 
good  eftcts  upon  ammals  and  vegetables.  The  same 
observations  apply  to  lee  Water, 

6.  Lake  Water.  Aqua  es^  Laeu^  is  a  collection 
of  lain,  spriDg,  and  river  waters,  oontaminirted  with 
various  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  whidi  from  its 
stagnant  nature  have  undergone  putrefaction  in  it. 

7.  BIabsh  Water.  Aqua  ex  Palude  being  the 
most  stagnant  is  the  most  impure  of  all  water,  and  is 
generally  loaded  with  decomposing  vegetable  matter. 

To  what  extent  the  impurities  of  water  are  capable 

*  The  same  strumous  affection  occms  at  Somatim,  wliere  iee 
and  mow  are  never  seen  %  while  on  the  eontraryt  the  diseaM  is 
quite  onkaown  in  Chili  and  Thibet,  although  the  rivers  of  these 
eonatries  are  chiefly  supplied  by  the  mehing  of  the  saow  widi 
whidi  the  mountains  are  covered.  The  triab  of  Captain  Cook, 
in  his  voyage  round  the  world,  prove  the  wholesomeness  of  let 
water  beyond  »  donht  i  in  the  high  southern  latitudes  he  found  a 
salutary  supply  of  fresh  water  in  the  tte  of  the  sea ;  **  this  melted 
ice,^*  says  Sir  John  Pringle,  *'  was  not  only  sweet  but  soft,  and 
so  wholesome  as  to  shew  the  fallacy  of  human  reasoning  unsup- 
ported by  experiments.'' 
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of  influencing  its  salubrity,  has  been  a  subject  of  in- 
teresting inquiry  from  the  age  of  Hippocrates  to  the 
present  day.  To  many  of  these  natural  contaminations, 
too  much  importance  has  been  certainly  attached ;  it 
is  an  affected  refinement  to  suppose  that  the  presence 
of  minute  portions  of  such  earthy  and  calcareous  salts, 
as  generally  occur  in  solution,  can  impart  any  noxious 
quality  to  water;*  whilst  on  the  contrary,  animal  and 
vegetable  impurities,  or  earthy  bodies  in  a  state  of 
mechanical  suspension,  cannot  fidl  to  prove  injurious, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  the  true  ^^  scblbba  aqua- 
buh/'  Guided  by  fidse  analogies  many  have  supposed 
that  they  recognised  the  origin  of  all  calcareous  dis* 
eases  in  the  earthy  impurities  of  water ;  the  researches 
however  of  chemistry  have  removed  this  delusion,  by 
demonstrating  that  the  substances  found  in  water  never 
enter  into  the  composition  of  urinary  calculi.t  Metal- 
lic and  other  accidental  contaminations  are  necessarily 
highly  injurious,  and  the  water  in  which  their  presence 
is  suspected,  should  be  submitted  to  the  most  careful 
examination. 

Tor  the  purification  and  preservation  of  water  nu- 
merous methods  have  been  adopted;  the  mechanical 

*  I  take  thb  opportunity  of  observing  that  I  have  made  analy- 
ses of  several  of  those  springs  in  Comwall,  which  have  fr«m  time 
immemorial  enjoyed  a  repatation  in  the  neighbourhood  for  curing 
diseases,  amongst  which  were  the  mters  of  Holy-well,  so  named 
from  its  supposed  virtues,  and  those  of  Permiscen  Bay,  equally 
extolled  for  their  medicinal  qualities.  But  I  have  only  been  able 
to  detect  minute  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime,  derived  from  in- 
filtration through  banks  of  calcareous  sand.  See  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall,  Vol.  I. 

f  See  <'  Remarks  on  the  Pump  water  of  London,**  by  W. 
Heberden,  M.D.  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Medical  Transactions ;  abo, 
Acad.  Royale  dcs  Scieac.  1700,  Hist.  pag.  68.  Perrault  Vitruve. 
L.  VIII.  c.  5. 
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Impurities  may  be  removed  by  .filtration;  which  is  p^r- 
fbnned  through  poroi^s  stones,  or  alternate  layers  of 
sand  or  charcoal ;  muddy  water  may  be  also  cleared  by 
adding  a  few.  grains  of  alum  to  each  pint,*  and  in  that 
proportion,  the  water  is  not  rendered  in  the  least  dis- 
agreeable :  when  water  has  contracted  a  putrid  smelly 
it  mHy  be  rendered  sweet  Jby  agitating  it  with  a  small 
portion  of  magnesia,. or  with  black  oxide  of  mangar 
nese,  in  the  pn^rtion  of  If  parts  to  250  parts  of 
water.    Dr.  Black  observes  that  nitrate  of  silver,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  antiseptic  substances  known,  will 
preserve  water  from  putrefaction  for  ever,  and  that  it 
may  at  any  time  be  separated  therefrom  in  a  few  mi« 
nutes  by  adding  a  small  lump  of  common  salt ;  thtft 
fact  in  itself  is  curious,  but  the  experiment  is  to6 
hazardous  to  be  recommended.    Dr.  Alston  prefei^ 
lime,  as  a.  preservative  of  the  water,  and  proposed  to 
remove  it  by  the  addition  of  a  carbonate  of  magnesia  j 
Dr.  Henry  has  however  found  that  it  is  more  econo- 
mically  precipitated  by  the  introduction  of  a  current  of 
carbonic  acid  into  the.cask.    As  that  pecuUar  property 
of  water  which  is  termed  hardness^  generally  dependb 
upon  the  presence  of  sulphate  qflimey  the  addition  of 
an  alkaline  carbonate  twenty-four  hours  previous  to  its 
being  used,  will  be  found  to  restore  it,  or  if  it  should 
depend  upon  super'Carbanate  of  Imcy  long  ebullition 
without  any  addition  will  be  found  sufiicient  for  its 
care« 

Water  when  kept  for  a  long  time  in  casks,  especially 
on  long  voyages,  is  partially  decomposed,  and  a  volume 

*  I  am  informed  by  a  reqiectable  chemist  in  this  towni  that  he 
adls  a  large  quantity  of  ahim  for  this  Tcry  purpose,  as  weH  as  to 
pubticaos  for  the  sake  of  clearing  their  spiritnous  liquors  i  for  the 
Mme  end,  we  are  told,  that  the  wine  merchants  in  Paris  pot  into 
each  cask  of  wine  as  much  as  a  pound  of  alum. 

Vol.  II.  F 
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df  cafburettedliydrogen id  evohed,*^  impftningto  sucfa 
tracer  .the  peculiar  flmell  and  taste  which  ckamcterae 
it ;  this  decompositron  may  in  a  gredt  degiee  be  bbn^ 
^ted'by  charring  the  inferior  of  the  w«t<r  casks;  it  is^ 
-hdwerer,  prevented  in  the  Navy  by  substitutuig  iircm 
(tanks  for  wooden  vessels,  in  Pharmacy  it  dught  to  be 
Temembered  that  whenever  common  Water  is  employed 
it  should  not  be  hard;  filtered  rain  Wgter  may  4>e  re- 
^dmmended  as  the  most  eligible  on  siKih  occasions. 

f 

AQUA  DESTILLATA.  JL.E.D.    Distilled  Water. 

Qualities.  Taste^  !vapLd  from  the  absence  of  air, 
^nd  slightly  empyreumatic -in  consequence  probably  of 
itbip  j)re9ence  of  a  small  qaantity  of  exiractifve  matter 
which  has  undei^ne  partial  decon^M>sition.;  a  fluid- 
bounce  weighs  454|  grains.  Medicinal  Use.  In  ex- 
•temporaneous  prescriptions,  distilled  water  should  be 
always  ordered  whenever  the  formula  contains  any  of 

the  following  substances :-— ^Icicfeiin  Sulphuricum ; 

.^ —  »  ■    » .«      »  — 

•  This  is  pvticttlatfly  the  case-with  reipect.to  llie  valar  of  tbe 
Jlmr  Thames;  for  as  it  coatainft  hat  a  toiall  imi^clioa  ^mXm^ 
mMtSTt  it  b  remarkably  aoft,  ahbeugh  it  liolds  sii^eiUed  inud, 
mkd  vq^etable  and  animal  debris,  which  occasion  it  to  undergo  a 
(Violent  change  on  being  kept:  a  large  volume  of  carburetted.ami 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gases  is  evolved,  and'itl>ecomes  blaek  and 
Insufferably  offensive ;  upon  racking  it  off  boirevci  into  Itrge 
earthen  tenels,  and  expofttng  it  tortile  air,  It  gradually  Hepcaiba 
quantity  of  black  slimy  matter,  and  becomes  as  clear  as  ci^staL 
fmd  perfectly  sweet  and  palatable,  and  is  eKceddingfy  ;well  ad^ted 
for  sea  storie.  **  Tan  New  River  Watbr  **  contains  a  small 
.proportion  of  muriate  of  lime,  cdrbonate  of  lime,  and  nmriate  of 
jsoda  t  it  differs  also  in  its  gaseous  contents  s  AGO  «obicincha»  of 
<N«ir  Rivte  Water  contain  t'%5  of  carbonic  acid,  and  1*25  of  cam- 
•mon  air,  wbsfn^  JUie  water  of  the  Thames  contains  rather  a  hagr 
HWWiUly  of  commctii  air»  and^  sqialkr  proportion  ^frcarbonic 
acid.  .    . 
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Aeidum  Ciirumm,'  AnUmaniutn  TarJIarinaium;  Ar*^ 
genu  NHrasj  Cuprum  Ammoniatum  ;  Fcrrum  Tariop 
rusaiUPii  Mydrarggfri  Qs^ffimrias.;  Liquor  Ammo^ 
ni0.f.  Liquor  JNumbi  Sub^-Aceiaiisj  lAquorPoiastct f 
JPlumU  Aceiasf/  Solutio  Mwriatis  Bmyias;  Vimum 
RxrHfZinci Sulphas;  FdrH Sulphas.  DisliUwl  water, 
ongkt  also  .to  be  caopk^ad  in  prepai»tioii»  where  .inuoh.  - 
Miater  is  evaporated^  as  in  the  formation  of  extmcts, 
since  the  residual  matter  of  common  water  willTen^in 
mixed  with  the  product  of  the  process,  and  uselessly 
add  to  lis  bulk,  or  eveQ  in  some  cases  produce  in  it 
chemical  changes ;  unless  ihowever  under  such  circum* 
stances,  common  water  piiriified  by  filtration  should  be  > 
ordered,*  as  the  air  which  it  contains  imparts  to  it  a 
pleasant  and  sprightly  flavour.  In  making  inftisions 
or  decoctions,  it  is  very  important  that  the  water  should 
be  firee  from  those  impurities  which  impart  it  to  hard- 
nessy  and  which. render*  it  a  far  leiEis  powerful  solvent  of 
isegetable  matter,  nor  indeed  can-  resinous >  substances, 
be  mixed  with  such  water,  even  when  assisted  by  a 
mucilaginous  medium.  "On  which  feccoimt,  in  pre- 
)icribing  emulsions,  it  may  perhap  be  prudent  to  dirept 
the  employment  of  distilled  water.  Tes^s  oi:  its 
ViraiTY.  lis  tsanqfiarency.  ought  not  to  be  di^turbt^d. 
by  theaddkion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  muriate:  of  ba- 
lyta. 

AQUA  MARINA,    Sea  Water. 

'  Umil  t4ie  bte  able  researches  of  Dr.  Murray,  we. 
possessed  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  composi- 
tion of  sea  water;  it  is  not  therefore 'surprising  that 
the  ainqlysis  performed  by  different  chemists  should  be. 
fouivi  to  be  sp  materially  at  variance  ^  the  true  causQ, 
of  such  discovdfince  is  now  easily  understood,  for  it 
appears,  that  in  the  examination  of  a  mineral  water  or 

.jp2 
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any  compound  wiline  solution^  the  subslances  obtained 
fiom  it  are  not  necessarily  the  original  ingredients,  but ' 
frequently  the  prodncts  of  new  combinations  eatablish" 
ed  by  the  operation  of  aiialyus,  and  that  consequently 
the  nature  of  the  result  obtained  may  vary  accbcding 
to  the  modes  in. which  such  analysis  has  been  ^con- 
ducted, or  even  according  to  the  degree  of  dilution  in 
which  the  saline  substances  exist.*    The  elonenta  of 


*  The  law  which  determines  such  combinatioiis  has.been  invei- 
ti^ted  with  singular  ingenuity  and  success  by    Dr.  Marraj, ' 
(Trannctions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  1816)..    Ber- 
thollet  had  already  established  the  important  fact,  that  combioa- 
tioos  are  often  determined  by  the  force  of  cohesion,  in  such  a . 
manner,  that  in  principles  acting  on  each  other,  those  on  which 
this  force  operates  most  powerfully,  in  relation  to  the  fluid  which 
is  the  medium  of  action,  are  combined  together  %  hence  from  a ' 
knowledge  of  the  solubility  of  the  compounds  which  substances 
form,  We  may  predict  what  combinations  will  be  established  when 
they  act  on  each  other,  those  always  combining  which  form  fke 
least  soluble  compounds.    It  is  for  the  extension  of  these  views, 
and  for  the  useful  application  of  them  tha.t  we  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Murray,  who  justly  observes  that  if  the  force  of  cohesion  can  so 
fiur  modify  chemical  attraction,  as  to  establish  among  compound 
salts  dissolved  in  any  medium,  those  combinations  whence  the 
l^ast  soluble  compounds  are  formed,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude 
that  the  reverse  of  this  force,  i.  e«  the  power  of  a  solvent,  may 
produce  the  opposite  effects«  or  cause  the  very  reverse  of  these 
combinations  to  be  established,  so  that  in  a  concentrated  medium 
the  least  soluble  will  be  formed,  and  in  a  dilute  one,  the  mor6 
soluble  compounds  will  be  established.    Hence  follows  the  simple 
rale  by  which  the  actual  state  in  whidi  saline  bodies  exbt  in  a  so* 
lution  may  be  determined,  viz.  that  in  any  fluid  containing  the 
elements  of  corapomid  salts,  the  binary  compounds  eousting  in  it 
will  be  generally  those  which  are  most  soluble  in  that  fluid,  and 
the  reverse  combinations  will  only  bel  established  by  its  concen- 
tration favouring  the  influence  of  cohesion.    It  appeal^  that  by 
simply  evaporating  a  saline  solution  we  may  produce  changes  ia 
its  composition,  and  obtain  products  which  never  existed  in  Us 
original  state  of  dilution ;  thusi  suppose  muriate  of  magnesia  and 
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the  salts  contained  in  a  pint  of  sea  water  are  Lime  9*9, 
Magnesia^  14*8,  Soda  96*3,  Sulphuric  Acid  14*4, 
Muriatic  Add  97  *  7^  total  S26  *  1  grainy  and  supposing 
these  elements  to.be  combined  in  the  modes  which  Dr. 
Murray's  yiews  appear  to  establish,  the  saline  contents 
of  a  [Hnt  of  sea  wat^  may  be  expressed  as  follows, 
Muriate  of  Soda  159-3,  Muriate  of  Magmesia  35' 5, 
Muriate  ofJLime  5*7,  Sulphate  of  Soda  25*6  grains, 
total  S96^  i  grains ;  besides  such  saline  contents,  it  is 
contaminated  with  various  animal  and  vegetable  bo- 
dies, in  conseqnenpe  of  which  it  becomes,  when  long 

sulphate  of  soda  to  be  disMlved  in  tmter,  as  is  actually  the  case  ia 
the  water  of  the  ooean,  and  the  tqkation  to  be  concentratsd  by 
etaporation  from  hoit^  the  coinbini^tion^  of  sulplmte  of  magnesia 
and  muriate  of  soda,  being  oi^  the  wliple  (ess  soluble  ii^  witter,  this 
circumstance  of  inferior  solubility,  or  the  force  of  cohesion  thus 
operating,  actually  determines  the  formation  of  these  compounds; 
and  the  production  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  from  the  bittern  is  to 
be  explained  iipon>  this  principle.  Since  it  appears  therefore  thai 
the  influence  of  solubility  u  most  important,  tempeiatare,  to 
whose  dominion  it  is  under  all  circumstances  subject,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  alike  powerful  %  let  us  exemplify  tl\is  fiict  by  the 
action  of  the  very  salts  under  consideration ;  it  has  been  just  stated 
that  muriate  of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of  soda  decompose  each 
other  in  a  concentrated  solution  at  a  high  tenipecatu^  producing 
muriate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  but  at  temperatures 
below  39  *  the  reverse  actually  takes  place,  muriate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia  reacting,  and  being  converted  into  sulphate 
of  soda  and  muriate  of  magnesia ;  a  fact  evidently  owing  to  the 
relation  of  the  solubility  of  these  salts  to  temperatiire.  Muriate 
^soda  has  its  solubility  scarcely  altered,  either  by  heat  or  cold ; 
sulphate  of  soda  is,  iu  these  respects,  completely  the  reverse  i 
hence  at  an  elevated  temperature,  muriate  of  soda  is  the  least, 
and  sulphate  of  soda  the  most  soluble  salt,  whilst  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, the  reverse  of  this  happens.  All  the  circumstances  of 
this  investigation  are  most  interesting ;  the  medical  practitioner 
will  at  once  perceive  its  importance,  as  enabling  him  to  appreciate 
the  real  nature  of  saline  solutions,  and  even  in  many  instauceS| 
to  preserve  their  \deiitity.    See  Aqu«  Miucralcs. 
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rkept,  highiy  o&nsiye;  it  ougfit  also  to  be  stated  Chat 
.  Dr.  iWolIciston  has  discovered  tlie  presence  df  a  minute 
pro|H^tion  of  potass  in  sea  water ;  and  Dr.  Marcet  has 
•move  Jately  detected  ammonia -in  •  cdrabinatton  with 
muriatic  acid.  Meihcikax  Use*  Asacathartic,  a  pint 
.  is  the  ordinary  quantity,  whichrshouM  foe  taken  in  the 
,  mon>ing,  at  two  dpses,  with  an  interval  of  Indf  an  hour 
between  each  j  this  quantity  contains  half  an  ounce  of 
purgative  salt,  of  which  about  three-fouits^are  muriate 
of  soda,  but  it  is  much- more  tfdV^ethKn^a  similar  por- 
.  ti<m  of  any  artificial  combination,    ip  proeurkig  sea 
water  for  medicinpd  purposes,  there  is  a^snecaution,  the 
importance  of  which  experience  has  suggested  to  me^ 
that  it  be  not  hastily  drank  on  the  beach,  before  the 
particle^  of  sand,  with  which  under  such  circumstances 
it  is  generally  mixed,  are  allowed  to  subside;  from  the 
neglect  of  this  precaution  I  have  witnessed  serious  .con- 
sequences.    The  most  important  advantages  of  jsea 
(Water  are  derived  from  its  external  use  as  a  bath. 

AQVJE  DESTILLATjE.  L.D. 

Aav JE  SriLLATiTiiB.  E;     DiiiiUefi  Water^^ 

These  are  waters  impregnated  with  the  essential  oils 
'of  vegetables,  and  are  principally  designed  as ^^ratefu^ 
vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  more  active  remedies; 
.ample  directions  for  preparing  the^i  are  given  jin  the 
several  Pharmacopoeias,  and  if  they  be  rectified  by 
i^iBtillation  they  may  be  kept  for  several  years ;  the 
usual  mode  of  preserving  them  is  by  adding  spirit^ 
which  has  also  the  incidental  advantage  of  preventing 
them  from  being  frozen  during  the  winter  season. 
Some  recommend  a  film  of  the  essential  oil  to  be  dif- 
fused over  the  water's  s^irface.  They  may  be  extem- 
poraneously prepared  by  adding  to  water  vrfiat  have 
b«cn  called  Essences^  which  consist  of  essential  oil 


Hfid^  alcffboi,  or  by  mUbmg  any  esaaitU  ol  .vriil^idii 
tiimtB  ii»  A^eigbt  of  fiugar^.  or^.  Mtbali  anmpeqs  still  hkHsg^ 
ot vwgMsioL'yi  ¥rli«n.how«!irlir.6hay  aw. fad  pseparcid  Aef 
imrer  neUin  theifi  tfenuvporeiioy^  Th^  college^  rn/dio 
praa»iit;]AianD«co|feia9  bate  dinected^  thie  di>tiltoion:off 
tbe  cisential  cbIvOb  Wqlbasioff  the  mceht  heib ;  tbis  al^ 
MHitk>iii  ia-QOB  of .pniciiC3al;  coniwaiuatoei  The  properiiea 
of  each  witteffinay  be  learnt  by  reftmiigfto:tb6  v^jeciabto 
fmm  wbicb.it  i^.dbtilled^  * 

AQU^  MINER  ALES.    Mineral/Water^w         \ 

AlllwMHgb  all  wafers  tibat  flow  foom  theicartji)  are;  nut 
th^y  qoiit^(i'«i|i]effRl  bacUaariaisbliilioo^  strictly  qieak* 
ing,  mlvi^A^  M»4UM^  y^t  tlii».  tenn*  ia  ooaventionally: 
^pplieditosucbtoftljffas.  are  dialiiiguidiedtfltmi  apnng/ 
]^).  riA^  onotber  M^aiei"^  by^  a  peculiarity  ih  colour,' 
taste,.  BOieU^  oifany  obn^ioU&propertiflBj  or  by  the  me«- 
dic«ii|L  eflbcte  which  <tbeji  produce^  or  sxe  known  to< 
be  capable,  of  producing. 

To  tben^ical  praoti^idaer  the  history^  of  thes^ 
waters-  ia.  mo^t  imereatingi  add  ir\3trtteUYe,*  involvings 
highly  impf^rt^fit  subjects  of  di^ooicill' and  pbysiotqgi^ 
cal'  inquiry*    Tfa^^se.  watei^  aie.  without 'doubt  indelked*' 
for  tbeinmedici^al'yhDucp.to'the  epemtioii  of  the  aub^. 
stances  which  they  held-  dissolved^  but  thi»  is.se*  nm^> 
teiiaUy  aided  by^  the  pecuUlff  state  of  dilution]  in  which 
they  exist,  as  well  as  by  the  mere  bulk  and  teinperatore> 
of  th0  water  itself,  as  to  ret|d«r  exireinely  doohlAil  the 
succesapf  eaery  attempt  to  o^ncentratfe  their  powars  by 
e vappraiion^  •  Tp  what  ,e&tent  dilution  nuiy  inadify  the ' 
chemical  condition  of  saline  sgiuiions  has  been  satis*  > 
factorily  demonstrated  by  the  resea^ch^s  of  Dr.  Murray'' 
("See  Agpa  Afarina}^  and  to  what  degree  an  incl'eaSe 
in  the  solubility  of  any  remi^y  may  inHueoce  its  medi^^ 
cinal  properties  has  been  considered  at  some  leugthi  in 
the  iir:>t  vol.  of  this  work,  (fiagc  319*)    It  is  certain' 
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that,  in  general,  aoluMe  salts  are  capable  of  exerting  a 
mucli  more  poirerfiil  e Act  upon  the  animal  economy, 
than  thoee  which  are  insolnble ;  on  which  account,  the 
earthy  nrariates,  especially  that  of  lime^  are  amongst 
the  most  active  ingredients  of  mineral  waters.  Al^oogh 
chemical  analysis  has  frequently  from,  its  own  inkier* 
fiction  fittled  in  ascertaining  their  presence,  it  seems 
probable  that  muriaie  of  lime  and  ttdphate  of  soda 
exist  in  all  thone  springs  that  famwh,  by  the  usual 
methods  of  examination,  sulphate  of  lime  and  muriate 
of  soda ;  for  the  same  reasons  it  is  equally  probable 
that  iron,  which  in  certain  waters  has  been  supposed 
from  the  analysis  to  exist  as  a  carbonaie^  is  in  its  native 
solution  a  true  muriate ;  this  is  undoubtedly  the  fact 
with  respect  to  the  Bath  waters.  Is  it  then  surprising, 
that  medical  practitioners  should  hitherto  have  fidled 
in  their  attempts  to  emulate,  by  artificial  arrangements, 
the  medicinal  efficacy  of  iy:tiye  mineral  springs  ?  For 
the  investigation  of  the  true  composition  of  mineral 
¥rater8  the  researches  of  Dr.  Murray  furnish  a  simple 
and  elegant  formula.  Determine  hy  precipiianis  ike 
weight  of  the  acids  and  bases j  suppose  them  united  in 
McA  a  manner  that  they  shall  form  the  most  soluble 
salisy  and  these  salts  will  constitute  the  true  saline 
constituents  of  the  water  under  examination. 

Mineral  Waters  admit  of  being  divided  into  fimr 
classes,  viz. 

1.  Acidulous;  owiiig  their  properties  chiefly  to 
carbonic  acid;  they  are  tonic  and  diuretic,  and  in 
lai^  doses  produce  a  transient  exhilaration ;  the  most 
celebrated  are  Pyrmont^  Seltzer^  SpOy  Carlsbady  and 
Scarborough. 

S.  Cualtbbatb;  contaihing  iron  in  the  fhrm  of 
sulphate^  carbonate^  or  muriate^  ;  they  have  a  styptic, 

*  There  is  a  precaution  rcspcctinj;  the  preservatioa  of  these 
waters  for  aaafytsis  with  which  the  chemtsA  ought  to  be  acquainted ; 
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inky  taste:  Hartjbll  near  Moffat j  Peterhead,  T^n» 
bridgey  Brightany  Cheltenham^  Baihy  Lemingttm 
PriorsyCoitie  Nbmeck,  near  Penzance j  ftc. 

9.  SuLPHUBCout  Waters  derive  their  character 
-from  salpbnietted  hydrogen^  either  uncombined,  or 
united  with  lime,  or  an  alkali :  Engien,  Aix  la  Cha* 
pellcj  Harrowgatey  Moffat. 

'  4.  Saline  ;  mostly  purgative^  and  are  adyanta- 
^geoudy  employed  in  those  hypochondriacal  and  visce- 
ral diseases  that  require  continued,  and  moderate  re- 
laxation of  the  bowels;  Cheltenham^  Leamingtofiy 
SeidtUZy  and  all  brackish  waters. 
'  Some  springs,  as  those  otBdthj  Matlocky  and  BiiX' 
tony  owe  their  virtues  rather  to  temperature  than  to 
any  other  cause,  and  others,  as  Maherny  to  the  di- 
luent power  of  the  vmter. 

In  the  Codex  Medicamentarius  of  Paris,  formulee 
are  introduced  for  the  preparation  of  several  of  the 
more  distinguished  mineral  waters,  under  the  head 
*^  Aquas  Mineralet  Arte  Factas*^ 

AR6ENTI  NITRAS.  L.    Nitras  Aiti^nti.  E.D. 
Fused  Nitrate  of  Silvery  oHm,  Lunar  Caustic. 

QiTAi/iTiBS.  Fused  nitrate  of  silver  is  in  skhall 
cylinders  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  and  presenting,  when 
broken  across,  a  crystalline  structure.  Odbtrr,  none ; 
TastCy  intensely  bitter,  austere  and  metallic ;  it  tinges 
the  skin  indelibly  black;  when  perfectly  free  from 

^^— ^i^— ^    ■■■■■II         ■    »  — ^^1^1    I      m       .1—^—^   I  11^  I  ■   ■  ■  ■!    .  ■  I  I  ■  ■ 

it  will  be  folly  explained  by  the  relation  of  the  following^  anecdote. 
M.  Wurza,  on  examining  some  bottles  of  Chalybeate  water,  could 
detect  no  signs  of  iron  in  them,  and  on  seeking  for  the  cause  of 
this  circumstance,  he  discovered  it  in  the  astringent  nature  of  the 
corks  which  had  combined  with  the  inetailic  subslaneet  and  ab- 
stracted it  from  the  water. 
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jteppety  it  18  Mt  deUqiiescedt.    Chkiiic^^ 
MTiOtN ;  9xide  of  silver  70^  aittfp  acid  90^  ex  oi>e 
of  oxide  anil  one  atom  of  acid.    S^JUi(B4|^iini.     In  an 
equal  weight  of  water,  at  QO^ ;  it  ifr  al«Q  soluble  in 
idcohoL    Th<e  Mutiox)  readily  y^lds .  traaspaven^  ^p^ 
lovrleas  crjstak,  the.  primary  fonh  of  whicjt  i^  a*  rigM 
rhombic  prism.    Incompaiii»us'Sujb9^AN^M.   fh^ 
olkalies  aad  alkaline  (^arthsy  the  muriatiCf  sulphnficy 
aiid  tartaric  acids,  and  all  tb?  ialta  wfaicU  cmitaitt 
tbem;    Soaps,  ars^nifi^  hj/dro^ulpkutetsy,  aatringcsH 
vegetable  i^usumij  undistilled  waters^    Tl^  aobtfiOQ$ 
of  nitrate  of  silver  are  iu>t  disturbed  bj  amn|o;u%  Ui6 
ammoniuret  being  very  soluble ;  the  carbonate  of  afii* 
monia,  however,  produces  a.  precipitation.    Nitfut^of 
silver  tingea  the  skin  and  hair  black,  an^  hafk  bee^ 
frequently  employed  for  the  latter  pwpose;:*  it  like« 
wise  forms  tlie  basis  of  permanent  iak^t    MEDifCiJRAia 
Uses.     Tonic^  antispmsmodip,  and  eschapotic;  it  i^ 
said  to  prove  efficacious  in  epilepsy^  but  during,  a.  tnal 
for  several  years  in  the  Westminster  hospital,  I  nevev 
could  discover  its  virtues ;  many  of  the  cases  in  which 
it  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  successful,  ]:xx>bably 
derived  advaaSage from  thepurgative medicines  which 
were  simultaneously  administered.  It  possesses  a  bitter 
taste',  and  it  has  been  said  to  act  like  vegetable  bitters 
upo^  the  digestive  organs^  and  to  offer,  a  reaourcei  in 
dy^ptic.  com{daiats..    It  is  prineipidly  vdefii)  as  an 

'■  III!  ■■«■  l|ll  ■  , 

*  For  tbe  saide  purpose  the  French  employ  s  pomatam  pre- 
pared wilii  the  •mii»  ot'hiusMdt^  aad'  \%  is  ttid  U>  assarer  the-intea* 

tioD. 

f  Pbrmamaict  Isk  for  Marking  Lmsic.  This  preparalion  i» 
a  selotioir  of  nkrale  of  silver,  thickeoed  -with  aap  ^aea^  or  cocfat's  • 
neal.  The  preparing  liquid,  or  Pounce  liatiid,  a»  iti^teeliaicaliy' 
called,  with  wnicb  vxe  finen  to  be  marked  is  previousfj^  wetted* 
is  a  solation  of  soda,  boiled  with  gum,  or  soiiie  animal  mucilage. 
It  is  a  ciirions  circumstance  that  if  potass  be  used  for  this  purpt^se, 
the  uttwking  iak  will  rum 
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external  application,  atid  may  \ye  considered  as  the 
strongest  abdf  mo^  manageable  caustic  that  we  possess ; 
whilst  in  solution  it  acts  as  a  usefikl  stitpulaht  inindd- 
lent  ulcers ;  and  T>eing  possessed  of  the  poweif  of  Co- 
agulating aninid  matter,  it  doies  not  spread  to  any 
extent,'  and  is  therefore  extremely  convenient  where  a 
large  eschar  is  to  be  avoided.  A  weak  solution  of  this 
metallic  salt  has  lately  been  strongly  recommended  by 
a  French  surgeon,  as  a  remedy  for  piles  of  long  stand- 
ing; it  also  forms  an  excellent  lotion  to  excite  the 
weak  granulations  of  fungous  ulcers.  It  is,  moreover, 
said  to  be  highly  useful  as  an  injection  in  cases  of 
puriform  disdiairges  from,  the  ear ;  before  we  direct 
however  such  an  application,  it  is  highly  necessary  that 
we  ahooldiaocftftain  the  tympaaufll  tabe  entire,  or  the 
lii^d  iBiy  edcape  into  the.imcmal  ear,  and  occasioh 
¥erya  brming  trritatiou;  an  ..event  w^ch  unhappily 
occurred,  not  long  «ince,  in  the  case  of  m  noble  diike 
of  high  military  renown.  Fojivs  of  .  Ekhibitiotn. 
For  internal  use,  in  piUs  made  with  crumb,  of  bread, 
iwilh  the  addiitioo  of  some  angai^  to  pvevent  l3ie  mass 
from  being  too  hand.  Dose,  gr.  f ,  gradaudly  increased 
togr.j*  Ai>ULTBEATioif8.  Cofsper  .may  be  alwayv 
suspected  when  it  deliquesces^  and  is  Co  be  immediately 
detected  by  ile  solucion  assuming  a  blue  colour,  when 
^persalimted  widi: amnkoxiia.  The  stidks, should  be 
preserved  in  closely  stopped  phials,  and  covered  wick 
«oft  aAd  dry  paper.  Antedote.  When  this  substance 
has  been  taken  in  excess,  muriate  of  soda  is  its  true 
imtidote;  indeed  so  completely  does  it  decompose, 
and  separate  it  from  water^^  that  if  a  satumted  solution 
of  nitrate  of  pilvei*  \>^  filtered  tlirou|;h  common  8alt>  U 
may  be  afterwards  drunk  with  impunity.  This  circiun^ 
sKince  alone,  would  of  neqessity  render  nitrode  of  silver 
a  very  uncertain  remedy ;  and  yet  it  is  evident  that 
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the  basis  of  this  salt  is  occasionally  absorbed^  for  there 
are  several  cases  upon  record^  in  which  the  oxyd  <^ 
silyer  has  been  deposited  in  the  rete  mucosum,  and 
given  a  purple  hue  of  a  very  singular  appearance  to 
the  patient ;  I  have  lately  witnessed  an  instance  of  this 
kind  in  a  lady  who  had  laken  large  doses  of  the  nitrate, 
for  the  puipose  of  curing  a  dyspeptic  .complaint;  and 
several  other  similar  cases  stand  recorded  in  diflferent 
works. 

ARMORACI^  RADIX.  L.E.  /Coehlearia\ 

\Armoracia  / 

Raphanus  Rusticanus,  D.    Horte^  Radish  fiooi^ 

Qualities.  ToiiCj  hot  and  acrid ;  Odamr^  pungent. 
.Chemical  Composition.  All  its  virtuea  depend  upon 
an  essential  oil.  Solubility.  Both  water  and  aloo- 
hoi  extract  its  active  principles,  but  they  are  dissipated 
by  decoction.  Medicinal  Uses.  As  a  stimulant  in 
.paralysis  it  is  often  useful ;  Sydenham  iband  it  success- 
ful in  dropsies  which  vrere  consequent  on  intermittent 
levers ;  Cullen  lecommends  a  syrup  made  with  the  in- 
fusion of  hone  radisb^  to  remove  that  species  of  hoarse- 
ness  which  depends  upon  local  rdaxation ;  Dr. 
Withering  extols  an  infusion- of  this  root  inmilk  as  a 
cosmetic  both  safe  and  eftctual.  Incompatiblb  Sub^ 
STANCES.  Alkalme  Carbonates;  Osy^muria^  ofMer* 
curtf;  NUraie  of  Silver;  the  Injusion  o/Galhj  and 
of  YeUow  GsBchosui  Barky  produce  precipitates  with 
the  infusion  of  this  root.     Forms  of  Exhibition* 

*  Hone-nuliflli :  borae-muit  %  bull-nnh  i  &c.  These  cpitliets 
are  Grecisim  \  tww9t  sad  0ttsj  i.  e.  hone  and  ball,  when  prefixed 
to  any  word,  signified  no  more  than  great ;  thns  the  grest  Dock, 
Hiffio-lspalhum,  and  the  horse  of  Alexander  from  the  siae  of 
head  wss  named  Bucephalus. 
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In  substance,  scraped  or  swallowed  whole,  or  in  infu- 
sion*^   DosB  of  the  substance  Sj,  of  an  inftision  f  §ij. 
See  Jnjiis  ArmaracuB  comp.    Officinal  Pbepara- 
TioKsv     Injusum  Armoracioi  camp:  L.      Spiritus' 
ArmoracuB  camp :  L.D. 

ARSENICUM  ALBl}M.    (Acidum  Arseniosum.) 
Oxydum  Arsenici.  EL    Arsenicum.  D.    White  Arsenic^ 

Arseniaus  Acid,    vulgo  Arsenic. 

Qualities.      Form^  shining  semivitreous  lumps, 
breaking  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  when  reduced 
to  powder,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  white  sugar; 
Tasie  acrid  and  corrosive,  but  not  in  any  degree  oor-" 
responding  with  its  virulence,  leaving  an  impression  of 
sweetness.     Specific  grtniij/  3' 7;  it  is  volatilized  at 
the  temperature  of  383"*  Fah :  and  by  a  strong  heat  is 
vitrified  into  a  transparent  glass  capable  of  crystallizing 
in  tetrahedra  with  truncated  angles,  or  rather  in  octo- 
hedra.  .  In  the  state  of  vapour  it  is  quite  inodorous, 
although  it  is  asserted  in  many,  chemical  works  of 
authority  to  yield  a  smell  like  that  of  garlic ;  the  fact 
is  that  the  alliaceous  or  garlic-like  smell  is  wholly  con- 
fined to  metallic  arsenic  in  a  state  of  vapour,  and 
whenever  the  arsenious  acid  seems  to  yield  this  odour, 
we  may  infer  that  its  decomposition  h^a  taken  place ; 
this  happens  when  it  is  projected  upon  ignited  char- 
coal, or  when  heated  in  contact  with  those   metal- 
lic bodies  which  readily  unite  with  oxygen,  as  Anii^ 
many  and  Tin.    It  is  stated  by  Orfila  and  other  che* 


*  Aa  inliistOB  of  borae-radiah  is  a  very  aacioit  mnedy  in  4Ks» 
•rdeis  of  the  stomach.  In  Paoins  iBgiaeta  we  ihall  find  a  letter 
writtatby  Gary  tins  Aatigomis,  in  which  it  b  highly  lecooii* 
■ended  ftrmch  apnrpoge..  .       .  , 
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iiHBts,  ibat  if  it  be  pnojcictoA  iqMii  henled  copper  the 
i\Ui«eeou8  odpHf.  i^  evoWed.  Thi#  assertion  is  im- 
dpubt«d}f  trues  but  the  fact'  r^ut^ea  to  be  e&pUned 
with  iQjore  precision,  or  w^  nmy  fiiU  iafta  an  important 
error  respecting  it.  The  phenQmenon  takes  pboe  oo^ 
nvhen  the  copper  is  in  a  state  of  ignition,  at  which 
temperature  its  affinity  fi>r  o&jgen  enables  it  to  rsdnce 
the  arsenious  acid  ;  for  I  find  by  experiment  that  if  a 
few  grains  of  this  substance  be  heated  on  a  plate  of 
copper,  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp  or  blowpipe,  no 
odour  is  perceptible,  for  the  whole  of  the  acid  is  dissi- 
pated before  the  copper  can  acquire '  a  sufficiently 
exalted  temperature  to  deoxidize  it.  If  th^  arsenious 
acid  be  heated  on  a  phite  of  zinc,  the  smeH  is  not 
evolved  until  the  metal  is  in  the  state  of  fusion  *  if  in- 
stead  of  these  metals  we  employ  in  our  experiments 
those  of  gold,  silver,  or  platinum,  no  alliaceous  smell 
whatever  is  produced,  at  any  temperature.  It  how- 
ever deserves  particular  notice,  that  the  flame  of  Ae 
spirit  lamp  is  itself  capable  of  decomposing  the  oxyd, 
in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  its  hydrogen :  a  fiict 
which  is  very  likely  to  betray  the  chemist  into  the 
fhllacious  belief  that  the  oxyd  does  jrield  the  odour 
in  question.*  It  is  probable  that  arsenical  vapours 
which  yield  this  peculiar  odour  are  less  noxious  than 
those  which  are  inodorous,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  knowledge  of  this  fkct  can  be  applied  to  any  pur- 
pose of  practical  importance,  t    Ciiemical  Compo- 

*  The  chemist  may  satisfy  hinnelf  of  tiits'fact  by  heating  some 
aneniotts  a^id  oa  a  |uece  of  plalinuini  fo&l,  and  aUomalel^  rf  May 
mad  dopreoBJag  it  iata  tha  blue  flame  of  the  q^irit,  wfaeacone^. 
poadiag  changes  io  odowr  wiU  take  plana 

»  It  <wU  peebabAy  afford  a  wtiriadnry  erplanal'MMi  of  tha  ciis 
eonsUaiee  tseattODiBd  by  Dt..Pefai«f^,  that  dMi  vorlopAMn vIm 
solder  ftilver  fiUigree  with  aa  aneaical  allp^f  ana 
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iMtmv .  This  aubstanee  ipooKSBea  many  of  die  msMitL 
jbibiiudes  of  an  acid,  as  for  instancei  ikal  of  oombimng 
"with  th/B  pure  alkalies  b)  satarationi  it  k  thawfoie 
Tery  properly  deaomiiiatfid  jIneHiams  Add.  It  may 
Jbe  fiurther  acidified  by  difttilKng  it  with  ottrouB  aicidi 
imd  the  ccanpound  which  resuha  is  a  white-  amusieit 
"Sttbstanoe  termed  Anetde  Acid;  from  experidiJBiits  oa 
Ae  qaanlity  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  metallic  anetiicy 
jdaobig  ks  eonverBian  iato  .these  two  coaipoHnilB^  insflx* 
Allied  by  Proust  sad  Davy,  it  appeans  that  the  ar^offioaif 
wcid  consists  of  about  S6  of  oxygen  and  75  of  tiMtal, 
and  the  arsenit  acid  of  3S  of  oxygen  and  67  of  fnetal; 
«ir,  the  quantity  of  metal  being  the  same,  that  the  oxj^ 
gen  in  Uie  latter  compoand  is  to  that  in  the  former 
jQflesly  aathnee  to  two.    SoiitTBiLXTV.    We  have  but 


■■'■■»< 


by  the  fumes.  Dr.  Perciv&l  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
least  aware  of  the  probable  reason  of  this  fact ;  he  says,  **  This 
!M>lder  is  melted  by  the  flame  of  a  lamp  directed  by  a  blow-pipe ; 
tile  ymlest  pirt  of  the  arseDic  is  evaporated  by  the  blast  apd 
Unse,  and  some  part  also  of  the  rest  ef  the  solder,  aad  yet  tht 
opsn  appear  to  ei^oy  as  good  health,  mo4  to  live  ps  loag  as  iothcr 
artists  1  Amongst  other  examples  of  the  truth  of  this  observation^ 
I  lately  saw  in  the  manu&otory  at  the  Soho  at  Birmingham,  a 
mim  of  more  than  fifty  years  of  a^,  who  had  soldered  silver  filll- 
gree  for  thirty-five  years,  and  had  regularly,  during  that  period, 
pasled  from  eight  to  leh  hoars -dtfily  in  bis  oceupation,  and  yet  he 
&tt  strongs  aistive,  ehemfiil,  and  of  a  campleKioa  by  no 
siddf  I  adlticr  he  nor  hb  .bno^hcv  artists  oae  wy  mesas  t# 
cwiatenot  the  efiect  of  4heir .  trade."  Qr.  Botberam,  in  ^  letter 
to  Dr.  Percival,  conyneots  upon  this  iact,  and  si|ys»  **  how  far 
the  fluxes  used  in  soldering  the  filligree  may  fix  the  ,parts  of  the 
arsenic,  or  from  what  cause  these  workmen  might  escape,  I  dare 
■ot  say,  but  I  should  softwithstandlng  st^o^ly  snspeet  the  fumes 
of  tills  very  yplatile  and  caustic  mineral  to  be  very  prejudicial/* 
— I  have  shevm  iii  the  preceding  page  thatarsenious  acid  i$  readily 
decompose  when  heated  In  contact  with  sn  oxidabie  metal^  and 
I  apprehend  that  this  fact  will  explain  the  reason  why  the  fumes 
of  the  alloy  in  question  are  disarnied  of  their  virulence^ 
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lately  been  set  right  upon  dm  point ;  Klaproth  htm 
shewn .  that  it  rtquim  for  its  solntion  400  puts  df 
water  at  60*  and  only  IS  at  SIS^,  and  moreover,  that 
if  100.  parts  of  water  be  boiled  on  the  arsenious  acid, 
and  sufiered  to  cool,  it  will  retain  three  grains  in  k^u^ 
tio%  and  deposit  the  remainder  in  tettahedrd  crystalsi 
this  fact  shews  the  importance  of  employing  bcnling 
water  in  every  chemical  examination  of  substances 
supposed  to  contain  arsenic.    It  is  soluUe  in  alccdiol 
and  oils,  the  former  taking  up  two  per  cent. ;  with  lime 
water  it  produces  a  white  precipitate  of  arsetrite  <jf 
listr,  which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  anenious  add ; 
with  magnesia  it  forms  a  soluble  arseniiey  which  proves 
very  virulenL    The  poisonous  eflEects  of  arsenious  acid 
are  so  amply  detailed  in  medical  vrorks,*  that  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  them  in  this  place ;  it 
may  however  be  interesting  and  useful  to  record  ah 
account  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  arsenical  fumes 
upon  oiganiaed  beings,  as  I  have  be^i  enabled  to 
ascertain  in  the  copper  smdting  woilu,  and  tin  bum* 
ing-houses  of  Cornwall.    This  influence  is  very  appa^ 
rent  in  the  condition  both  of  the  animals  and  vegetables 
in  the  vicinity  i  horses  and  cows  commonly  lose  their 
hoofs,  and  the  latter  are  often  to  be  seen  in  the  neigh-> 
bouring  pastures  crawling  on  their  knees  and  m>t  un^ 
fiequently  suflfaring  from  a  cancerous  aflbction  in  their 
rumps,  whilst  the  mildi  cows^  in  addition  to  these 
miseries,  are  sooti  dqirived  of  their  milk ;  the  meit 
employed  in  the  works  are  more  healthy  than  we  could 
a  priori  have  supposed  possible ;  the  antidote  upon 
which  they  all  rely  with  confidence,  whenever  they  are 

■ 

*  la  my  work  on  Medieal  Jorisprndcnce,  (VoL  ii.  p.  9 IS)  the 
resder  will  find  a  very  full  account  of  tbe  sjmptoms  produced  bj 
this  poison. 
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itdea^inih  inore  than  an  ordinary  pardon  of  araeni'^ . 
tal  yapour^  is  iweei  oily  and  an  annual  sum  is  allowed 
1^  the  prc^rielors  in  order  that  it  may  be  con$tantIy 
supplied ;  this  opinion  is  not  solitary,  for  Tachenius  - 
relates  that  the  poisonous  efficts,  such  as  convulsions^ 
gripes,  and  bloody  stools,  with  which  he  was  seized 
from  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  arsenio,  were  relieved 
by  milk  and  oil. 

It  deserves  notice  that  the  smdters  are  occasionaUy 
a&cted  with  a  cancerous  disease  in  the  scrotum,  simi- 
lar  to  that  which  infests  chimney-sweepers,  and  it  is 
singular  that  Stahl  in  describing  the  putrescent  ten- 
dency  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  from  this  poison, 
mentions  in  particular  the  gangrenous  appearance  of 
these  pal  ts.  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  fact  that  pre« 
vious  to  the  establishment  of  the  copper  works  in  Corn- 
wall, the  marshes  in  their  vicinity  were  continually 
exciting  intermittent  fever,  whereas  since  that  period 
a  case  of  ague  has  not  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  ;• 
I  have  heard  it  remarked  by  the  men  in  the  work^, 
that  the  smoke  kills  all  fevers.  The  fact  is  her6  stated  ' 
without  any  other  comment  than  that  the  agricultural ' 
improvements  which  hav6  tak^i  place  in  the  district, 
are  not  sufficient  to  afford  any  due  to  the  explanation 
of  the  circumstance.  MsniciNAL  UsBs,  Much  has 
been  siud  upon  this  subject,  and  the  propriety  and 
safety  of  its  exhibition  has  been  often  questioned  ;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  greatest  circumspection 
is  required  in  the  practitioner  who  adminktars  it,  and 
it  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  employed  until  other 
remedies  have  failed ;  that  it  is  capable  of  accumu- 
lating in  the  system  is  very  evident,  and  this,  in  certain 
habits,  may  predispose  the  patient  to  serious  diseases ; 
the  form  in  which  it  is  most  manageable  and  least  dan- 
gerous, is  that  of  solution.    See  lAquor  jlrseniMlis^  ^ 

Vol.  it.  g 


SoDw  pfliCliii0Mi|B  kase  exkibUed  U  in  sabkuKe^ 
mitffe  vaiQi  piliB,  bjr  suUbki^  one  gnoi  wkli  t^n  of 
siigtf^  and  dien  bcaUsing  die  mixHire.  willt  %  niffieieiijt 
quanliJtjr  of  onin^K  of  braad  io  fonii  Ijhi  piMs^  one  of  • 
If  hick  i&  a  dose.  IV  ChiseBe  and  o|tm  omntal  na* 
tbna  iona  Um  sulpkuiet  of  ajnenic-  freallgm^Jf  n^ta 
nifidical  cupa^  ^d  aaa  lamon  juioe^  after  U  h^  bUxkI 
some  hours  in  them,  by  way  of  cathartic.  As  an  e«^ 
toenail  applioalton,  aiaenic  has  long  baan  exIollBd  in 
the  cuipa  of  canoeiB ;  the  couttic  so  extensiJvely  used 
undar  the  sancl^n  of  the  kte  Mr^  Justamend  in  cases 
of  q)en  cancer^  qonsastod  ofi  two  pait»  of  Antimony,  and 
ona  of  ^iLwenions  acid,  fluxed  togeth«>  in  a  cructM^, 
aAd  aftacwards  fevigaleci^  and  reduced  to  the  requisite 
depEee  of  mildness  by  the  additipnof  powdered  Opiun.^ 
Bat  it  deserves  no^iiBe  in  this  pkoe,  that  Kpeated  ex* 
pn^rimenU  haye  psov^d  that  avaanic  kiHaf  more  Ni{Hdly 
ndien  api^ed  cxtttmoUy  to  ai^.  abiadad  part,  ikai^  whoi 

•  y^^aaw'8,  OmaniMi!,.  coafNs)^  pf  ^maiQus  a^«i.  si^^luir,. 
ai|d  UiQ  ppwdered  flow^  pf  the  Ri^mnfulq^  Flaonanbt,  9^  Co- 
ti^Ia  Fcetida,  levigated  sfid  made  into  a  paste  with  the  white  oCaa 
egg,  and  applied,  on  a  piece  of  pig's  bladder,  to  the  surfiu^  of 
the  cancer. 

Skva  Absskigaub.  This*  fiivoarits  ramedy  of  the  PNndi  nir^ 
(ions  cooaim  of.7<^  partaof  dnoahart  sa  of  tangabdnoonis,  anl 
8  pf  i^noaious  acid,  m^  injU>  pa^  wit|i  ssllva,  attib^  tinMiof  i^r 
pljlpg  it  TV18  Gombinf  tion,  observes  a  qeripdicai  writer,  is  simii- 
hur,  with  the  exception  of  the  ashes  of  the  soles  of  old  ahoea»  to 
that  recommended  Dy  Father  Cosmo  under  the  name  of  «*  Pulvb 
Aiiti^eardnomatQaa.*' 

BsivoMoa's  Roniaair  vem  Ga  veaft»  aneniousacid,  and  powdeced" ' 

BSQUOSlt* 

tlf^  tl|e  Joumrt  da  MefUcine,  the  foUowpaft  case  of  a,  irmma 
is  related  who  ifas  killed  by  her  bosband  hayiiup  in«n^^  p^^. 
dered  arsenic^  into  the  vagina,  at  U^e  moment  of  enjoying  tihe  con- 
jugal rites.  **  A  womap  at  Lenenz,  department  de  TOurthe, 
Hed  40,  having  die<» after  a  shorttUness,  attended  with  conaide- 
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adthriiistered.  Bee  rpl.  1,  p.  846.  Lionardo 
a  Capoa  relates  the  case  of  a  child  killed  by  the  vio- 
lent vomiting  and  purging  arising  from  a  slight  wound 
made  in  the  head  by  a  comb,  wet  with  oil,  in  which 
Anenic  had  been  infnsed  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
iremin ;  and  we  hate  numerous  instances  on  record, 
Irhere  the  application  of  arsenical  cerates  and  oint- 
ftients  has  been  followed  by  violent  and  dangerous 
symptoms.    We  also  learn  from  the  different  historians 

Mrfe  tamefiietioa  of  Ike  genital  parts,  uferine  hemonliage,  vo- 
imi(timgf  aad  pnfifig,  the  body  was  inspected  by  order  of  the 
■layor*  wfaea  the  mrgeoos  reported  Ihat  they  femd  tiie  valva  ia 
a  slate  of  gangrmiey  the  abd^mea  nuch  disUnded  with  air,  and 
the  inteatines  inflamed  and  gangrenous.  The  culprit  was  airesled* 
convicted,  and  executed/*  In  the  Acts  of  the  Society  of  Medi* 
doe  of  Copenhagen,  a  similar  crime  is  recorded,  cemmitted  also 
By  a  peasant  $  in  thb  latter  case,  although  some  small  pieces  of 
assaaic  were  foand  witUn  the  wigina,  yet,  some  doubting  th<^ 
peaibUity  of  this  speciet  of  poiadaiag,  the  magistrates  consulted 
the  Colkge  of  Mediiciae  of  Copcnhagea,  who  decided  the  question 
io  the  afBrmarive,  by  instituiiBg  a  series  of  experiments  upon 
fcorses. 

SlMOSOTOll^S    EtS^SjxVX,   OB,    OoUDBM    OlVTHSMT.      Uudef 

this  name  is  sold  a  preparation  which  consists  of  sulphuret  of  ar- 
BBMC  (or^ment)  with  lard,  or  spermaceli  ointment.  The  Unguen- 
tanHjdnrgyriNitrieo  Ozydiof  the  London  Cirflegeis  abo  sold 
nadcr  the  same  title. 

DsLOBOix*s  Ponnax  Sosxiii,  **  for  removing  superfluous  hair 
ui  less  than  ten  minutes."  I  This  finhionable  depilatory  appears 
ttpoii  examination  to  consist  of  Quicklime  and  Sulphuret  of  Arse* 
aie,  with  some  vegetable  powder.  It  is  however,  so  unequally 
miaed,  that  in  sabndttiag  it  to  aoalysia,  no  two  portions  afforded 
the  same  fesuUs.  ItcaaseareelybeneeeBBary  to  slate,  that  sneli 
a  conpoaitioa  is  iacapahle  of  fiilfiUing  the  inteotioa  for  which 
it  is  so  confidently  vended. 

In  Paris,  arsenic  forms  the  basis  of  several  blistering  cerates* 
Such  applications  cannot  be  safe. 

o2 
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of  the  Plague  of  London,  that:  the  araonical  itimiktsp 
which  were  worn,  as  pceaervatiyes,  ou  thstt'  oocasion, 
were  sometimea  attended  witb.ddeleriou8  consMjuenoea  ;r 
Craio  (EpUt..  168.)  observed  an . ulcer  of  the  breast  pro^ 
duced  by  them.     Verfuuchoy  violent  pains  and  syn- 
cope.   Amongst  the  foreign  authors  who  ihave.  reiated 
case^  of  poisoning,by  the  external  application  of  Afsenic 
we  may  mention  Desgranges  (Recueil  Period:  de  Ia 
SocieU  de  Med:  de, Paris,  T.  vi.  p.'2S«)  who  recorda 
the  history  of  a  chambermaid,  poisoned  by  having  rub- 
bed her  head  with  an  arsenical  oinUnent  for  the  purpose 
of  destroyifig  vermin ;  and  Roua^  (Nouveaux  ElememM* 
de  Med:  Operate  par  J.  P.  Roux^}  who  confessed  to 
liave  killed  a  girl  of  eighteen  by  an  application  of  the 
"  Pate  Arsenieale*^  to*  a  cancerous  breast.     To  the 
Empirics  of  our  own  times  we  are  indebted  for  many 
fatal  illustrations  of  the  subject*    Since  the  last  edition 
of  this  work,  a.Liady  applied  to  a  well-kno^mi  Quacky 
distinguished  f<Nr  his  impudent  pretensions  in  the  treat-' 
ment  of  cancer,  and  submitted  to  a  caustic  application 
to  the  breast.    In  a  short"  time  paralysis  ensued,  and 
the  application  was  discovered  to  contain  a  large'  pro-, 
portion  of  Arsenic,  and  that  the  disease,,  for  the  cure,o£ 
which  it  had  been  applied,  was  not  cancer.    A  some-* 
what  analogous  ca^  occurred  under  the'  cave  of «  bold 
empiric  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  GeotgeV  Fields,' 
who  undertook  to  iremove  the  deformity  of  bow  legs  in, 
a  dandy  drawing-master !  by  rdsping  the  shin  hones,, 
and  applying  arsenic  to  the  surface  of  the  wound.;  ta 
consequence  of  which,  in  ad4ition  to  extensive  locat 
mischief,,  the  unhappy  dupe  became  paralytic.   It  is  aha 
necessary  to  inform  the  practitioner  that  Arteiuoiis  add 
has  been  known  to  produce  poisonous  effects  when  ap-" 
plied  to  the  unbroken  skin ;  a  case  of  this  nature  isi 
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Yefatfed  by  Desgrangfesj   in^  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Iteteuit  Petiodique   de    la^Sdcr  de  'Jlferf;  •  another 
-may  be  found  ih  the  2Bd  volume  of  the-^cfa  Ger» 
manica    (1730);    and   Renault  obtained  similar  re- 
sults in  his  experiments  on  animals.  '  When  the  sys- 
-t^n  is  under  the' influence  of  afsenic^  the  following 
symptoms  wHl   appear^    viz.    thickneks, '  redness,  and 
stiflSiess  of  the  palpebral,  soreness  of  th&  gums,  ptya- 
lism,  itching  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  restlessness, 
'cough,  pain  in  the  stomach  and  boWels,  head-ache, 
^andlhave  also  occasionally  noticed  paucityof  lirine, 
'and  even  stranguary,  a  fact  of  which  I  find  no  mention 
in  oth^«  authors.    Strangle  as  ii  may  ap^ar.  Arsenic 
has  been  inhaled,  together  'with  the  vapours  of  frank- 
iilcense,    myrrh,    and    those   of  other  gums,  during 
a  paroxysm  of  asthma  I    Thid  extrordinary  practice 
arose  from  the  practitioner  mistaking' the  gum  juniper, 
or   Vernix'ot  the  Arabians,  which  by  their  medical 
authors  was  prescribed  in  fumigations  under  the  name 
o{  Sandarachj  for  the  2ay$apduc9  of  Aristotle,  which  was 
a  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

AnuiiTEjiATioNS..  It  is  frequently  sophisticated 
with  chalk,  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  barytes ;  the  fraud 
is  instantly  detected  by  its  not  being  entirely  vola- 
.tilized  by  heat,  or  by  any  insoluble  residuum. oceur- 
ring  in  preparing  the  Liquor  Arsenicalis^  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  phannacc^)ceia.  To  many  the 
adulteration  of  so  active  a  substance  may  seem  unim- 
pcrrtant,  but  in  consequence  of  its  beizig  thus  rendered 
a  medicine  of  variable  activity,  it  is  one  pf  the  most 
dangerous  frauds,  which,  can  be  committed';  a  Very 
unpleasant  circiunstance  lately  occurred  from  such  a 
.c^kuse  in.  one  of.  our  public  institutions :  arsenic  had 
i>een  obtained  from  the  shop  ^f  a  respectable  chemist, 
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who  had  not  usually  supplied  the  eslablidmail,  for 
the  purpose  of  prepiging  the  arseuical  soliitioii :  the 
article  happened  to  be  less  adulterated  than  that  which 
had  been  previously  employed ;  tli^  9Qlution  howeirer 
was  prepared  in  the  usual  way>  and  the  usual  dose  wa^ 
continued^  when  the  patients  were  soon  seized  with 
violent  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  the  cause'  was  vof. 
detected  until  by  an  examination  of  the  bottle  the  usual 
sediment  was  not  discovered. 

Antidotes.  Late  Yesearches  have  shewn  that  sut? 
phuret  of  potass^  on  which  physicians  have  placed  so 
much  reliance,  merits  no  confidence.  The  great  indi? 
cation  to  be  fulfilled  in  all  cases  of  poisoning  is  to  ex* 
cite  vomiting,  and  to  administer  liquids^  which  axe  the 
least  liable  to  act  as  solvents  of  the  acrid  nuitter,  on 
which  account  lime  water  presents  itself  aa  a  veiy 
appropriate  fluid.  The  subject^  however,  is  very  fully 
considered  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  to  idiich  I 
am  very  desirous  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  niedi* 
cal  practitioner  ;  see  Antidoies. 

Metkodi  ^detecimg  the  pretence  ofArseniouu  AdA, 

L  By  ii€  re^metion  to  a  meialHc  staie.  Mix  a  por«f 
lixHi  of  the  suspected  powder  with  three  time3  its  weight 
of  black  fLux;^  put  the  mixture  into  a  thin  glass  tube, 
hernieCically  closed  f  at  one  end,  about  eight  inches  in 

*  This  solkstaiice  may  be  considered  as  consistiiig  of  charcMJt 
in  a  state  of  extremely  miiiiite  dtvisioa,  and  the  sab-carbonate  of 
|Mta»^  it  B  prepared  by  deiagrating,  in  a  crttcible,  two  parts  of 
Su^er-tartrato  of  Potan  vilh  aoa  part  of  Nitsate  of  Potass. 

t  Li  Older  to  close  tbe  end  of  tbetabe,  wberea  blow-ptpeisBOt 
Wbe  pcocured*  the  cad  is  to  be  placed  in  a  coauBOtt  five,  vatil  it 
is  completely  softened,  and  a  pair  of  small  loi^^beiagat  thcaame 
lime  made  red  hot,  the  tube  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  fiie,  and 
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•lengcli,  tnrid  dne-feiiifh  of  «b  inch  ill  ^ameter  s  fiholild 
Anytifthe  powMr  tdlieie  to  tbe  wleflt^  the  tube^  it 
must  be  ureAiHy  tirttrifed  off  wUh  «  feather^  m  that 
•the  mfier  evrftiee  bf  iM  npper  f>Ml%  miiy  he  p«^U^ 
clearfi  and  dliy  %  die  ddsed  ehd  of  ihte  t«^^  by  wHQT  of 
secAriiy^  me^  be  tbinly  troeted  with  a  niztute  of  pi|)e- 
day  and  aemd,*  bnt  cIhs  ^peralion  is  not  abdolutely 
aeeeasary ;  the  open  ^ztremit|^  is  to  be  lobsely  pluggied 
with  a  piece  of  paper ;  the  odated  end  mnst  be  n6w 
^hfeated  on  a  \fehaffiiy  Ash  of  red  hJ6t  coals,  when  the 
,an»ni(i)  if  prdeent^  will  snbltBM^  tod  be  found  Itnii^ 
with  a  btilMhHit  mefeaHic  ertet  the  uppeir  part  of  the 
tube ;  A  portidn  of  this  reduced  inetal^  if  it  be  toehiie^ 
^tU)  wheh  laid  on  heated  iron,  'Exhale  in  dense  fumed, 
wiiiich  are  ehaluct^ilsed  by  a  sttong  smell  of  garlic. 
Mr»  PhiUips  heA  lately  stated  that  the  tub^  may  be 
Tsnfliciently  heated^  foir  the  pnrpdge  of  metiillization^  by 
miAms  of  a«pifit  lankilit 

.thea  bimted  and  pinched  hf  the  tongs,  and  at  the  same  time  bent 
Bp  at  an  acute  an|;Ie,  so  as  to  be  brought  parallel  to  the  body  of 
the  tube.  The  tube  is  then  to  be  lli^ted  a  second  trme,  and  being 
agam  fiMiy  piAcked  by  the  h^t  Vongs,  the  ^d  tHtt  bfe  tontid  tb 
bb  tOBlpt^tkJ^  litilteNidus;  Whtk6  a  ^lis^  h  idl  at  hand  Mr.  R, 
Pldlli^  tkp  a  fcommdii  draught  phial  may  be  made  to  inswer  the 
purpose,  especially  a  tern  iraekm  phial,  for  it  is  Long  in  proportion 
to  its  diameter.  In  using  it,  however,  care  must  be  taken  Uiat 
HR  ^iOspectid  ^owd6^  and  bTiKlt  Hut  do  uut  resch  the  bottom, 
•for,  ott  account  of  its  thickness,  it  will  readily  break  on  the  appli- 
cation of  heat;  The  phial  must  therefore  be  heated  laterally  by 
means  of  a  qarit  lamp. 

*  Dr.  Bo^ck  has  informed  us  that  the  best  proportions  for 
this  coating  are  one  part  of  common  pipe  clay,  to  three  parts  of 
Am  saad  i  which  are  to  be  well  kneaded  U^^er,  uid  reduced  to 
such  a  state  of  tenacity  that  the  lute  will  rei^lily  adhere  to  the 
tabe,  and  its  diffis'ent  parts  unite,  without  forming  i|  visible  seam. 
(Edinb.  Med.  &  Surg.  Journ.  April,  1809.) 

f  Should  the  <^pcrator  be  unable  to  procure  a  spirit  lamp,  a 
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It  merits  panicular'  notice j  that  in  reducimg  ^y^  the 
above  process  the  arsenious  acid  to  the  state  of,  metal,- 
the  presence  of  potass  in  the  flux  is  very'esseatial^  since 
it  forms  immkliately  an  arsenUe  of  potass^  and.  there- 
l>y  fixes  the  arsenious  acid,  and  prevents  it  from  being 
-volatilized  before  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  high 
to  enable  the  charcoal  to. decompose  it;  an  ignorance 
of  this, fact  has  not  unfrequently  proved,  a  source  of 
'disappointment  and  fallacy. 

'  Another  method  of  identifying  white  arsenic  by 
.metallization,  is  to  fbrpiat  the  moment  of  its  reduction, 
an  alloy  with  copper,  which  is  easily  eflfected  jn  the 
(following  manner, — ^Mix  the  suspected  powder  with 
fblack  flux,  as  in  the  former  experiment,  and  plac^  the 
mixture  between  two  polished  plates  of  copper,'  bind 
them  tight  together  by  iron  wire,  and  expose  them  to 
a  low  red  heat ;  if  the  included  substance  contidned 
arsenic,  a  silvery  white  stain  will  be  lefi  on  the  sui&ce 
of  the  copper,  which  is  an  alloy  of  the  two  metals.  If 
.in  this,  as  in  the  former  experiment,  charcoal  be^em- 
.'ployed  without  the  addition  of  a  fixed  alkali,  the  result 
may,  for  the  same  reason,  prove  unsatis^tory.  But^ 
with  whatever  care  this  experiment  is  conducted,  it  is, 
to  say  the  least,  a  clumsy  and  unsatisfactory  test,,  and 
ought  never  to  be  relied  upon. 


very  convenient  substitute  may  be  provided  in  the  foUowiiig 
manner.  Let  a  piece  of  tin  plate,  about  an  inch  long,  be  coiled 
up  into  a  cylinder  of  about  3-8ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and. 
If  the  edges  be  well  hammered,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  sofder. 
Perforate  a  cork,  previously  fitted  to  a  phial,  and  put  a  cotton 
wick  through  the  short  tin  tube,  and  tKe  tube  through  the  cork. 
The  lamp  is  now  complete,  and  will  afford  a  strong  flame,  taking 
care  of  course  not  to  prevent  the  rise  of  the  spirit  by  fitting  the 
cork  too  closely. 
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'   S.  By  Ue  applkiiion  of  certain  EcagfifUSy  prTestSy 
.  io  its  Solutions. 

.    .A  great  and  important  question  bas.arisen  in  medical 
juri^riidence^  whether  any  chemical  pr^of  of  the  pre- 
sence of  white  arsenic,  short  of  its  actual  reduction  to 
;tbe  ^tate  of  n^etpl^  can  be*  depended  upon^  or,  ought 
to  be  received  as  evidence  in  the  courts  of  criminal 
Jaw.    After  a,  full  experimental  investigation  of  the 
isubject,  and  an  impartial  review  of  all  the  .facts  which 
bear  upon  the  question,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  declar- 
ing it  to  be  my  conviction,  that  white  arsenic  majf  he 
'  detected  zoithojut  any  fear  of  fallacy  y  by  a  proper  ap- 
iflication  of  certain  tests,  and  that  the  contrary  opinion 
is  entirely  founded  in  error,  and  unsupported  by  expe- 
jriment,  as  will  more  fully  appear  in  the  sequel. 

(A)  Fused  Nitrate  of  Silver,  or  Lusmr  Caustic — 
Sot  this  test,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr,  Hume  of  London^ 
.who  first.gave.it  to  the  public  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  for  May  1809,  .vol.  xxxiii.  Hip  method  of 
applying  it  is  as  follows :  into  a  clean  Florence  flask 
introduce  two  or  three  grains  of  ^  the  suspected  powder, 
.to  whicb  add  .aboiit  eight  ounces  of  rain  or  distilled 
water,  and  heat  the  solution  until  it  begins  to  boil, 
then  while  it  boils  frequently  ^hake  the  flask,  and  add 
to  the  hot  solution  a  grain  ^o^  two  of  sub-carbonate  of 
potass,  agiuuUng  the  wbQle  to  make  the  mixture  uni- 
form. Pour  into  a  wine  glass  about  two  table  spoons- 
full  of  the  solution,  and  touch  the  surface  of  the  fluid 
with  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic.  If  arsenic  be  present,  a 
beautiful  yellow  precipitate  will  instantly  proceed  from 
the  point  of  contact,  and  settle  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  glass  as  a  flocculent  and  copious  precipitate. 

By  this  test  the  60th  part  of  a  grain  may  be  satis- 
factorily recognised  in  two  ounces  of  water.  The  pre- 
•rence  of  some  alkali  is  es9eutial  to  the .  success  of  ^he 
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^xpeiiilieiit,  ifiMe  imMiKnis  tdd  U  tmabk^  ky  tbe 
operation  of  simple  aflSnity,  to  decompoet  die  viUnOSt 
of  fiilten^  The  talidity  of  this  OM  hie  l>«en  <{innti«aed 
on  the  lUIowii^  pounds,  which  thall  be  Baidf  eoD- 
amined  in  orde^* 

OttJlscTtOK  1.  TV  0lkaiiM  phiMfpkMsi  nfej&imir 
io  produce  ptedpUnies  firith  HhetyMuUfgimi  in  cdlUmtt 
nnd  appearoHce  io  the  ihrsMde  of  sih&r^  This  is  «► 
dcubtedly  the  case  when  the  expefitneiit  is  perfiMrmed 
in  the  manner  just  stated,  bdt  theite  aye  other  reageMB 
which  will  immediately  distinguish  these  bodies,  as 
will  be  seen  under  the  history  df  the  AmmofUmri  tf 
iiher;  I  have  also  shewn  that  theve  is  a  mode  of  so 
modifying  the  application  of  the  silver  test  itself^  diMt 
no  error  or  doubt  can  arise  in  tho  use  of  it  fWlm  the 
presence  of  phosphoric  salts«  f  My  method  cOnsistt  in 
conducting  the  trial  on  writing  paper,  instead  of  in 
glasses,  thus^-drop  the  suspect^  fluid  on  a  piece  of 
white  papef)  making  with  it  a  brosd  line  ^  along  this 
line  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic  is  to  be  skrwly  drawn  setie^ 
ral  times  successively,  when  a  stroik  is  pvoduced  crif  a 
colour  resembling  that  known  by  the  name  cF  Jbkbm 
YeltoW;  and  this  is  equaUy  pvodudkl  by  tbe  presence 
of  arsenic  and  that  of  an  allmiine  phosphate^  but  the 
one  fVom  arsenic  is  rough,  cUldy,  imd  floccufent,  as  if 
^fleeted  by  a  crayon,  that  fh>m  a  phosphate  hooMigc* 


u   tk 


*  If  say  trifling  opacity  occur  in  a  simple  solution  of  si^^aie, 
irhas  sassyed  by  the  nitrate  of  silver^  it  majr  be  c^^nstdsfed  ss  the 
effectoofaomecasaaliminiriticsi  this  is  Aarthcr  d«nioa<illrsled  h^ 
hriagtof  over  the  sar&ceof  the  sneaical  liquid,  a  piece  of  blottia^ 
pi^ier,  or  a  stopper^  moistened  with  a  aolation  of  ammonia,  whea 
there  will  instantly  form  a  copious  yellow  precipitate  of  atsenite 
of  silver.  If  this  experiment  be  pferformed  on  A  surface  of  gfasS) 
laid  over  white  paper,  the  result  is  very  diking  and  beautifitt. 

f  Annab  of  FhiloBO|Ay,  v^.  ii  p«  SD. 
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seouB  and  uoifonD,  resembling  a  waler-coloiir  laid 
emootlily  on  with  a  bniBh ;  buta  moBC  iniportant  and 
distinctiye  peculiarity  soon  succeeds,  for  in  lesa  tluui 
two  minutes  the  phosphoric  yellow  ftdea  into  a  sad 
greeny  and  becomes  gradually  darker^  and  ultimately 
quite  black;  while  on  the  other  hand^  the  arsenical 
yeUow  remains  permanent,  or  netdiy  sp^  for  some  time, 
when  it  becomes  brown.    In  performing  this  experi« 
ment  the  sun-shine  should  be  avoided,  or  the  tran** 
9itions  of  the  colour  will  take  place  too  n^idly«    It 
would  be  prudent  also  for  the  inexperienced  operator 
to  perform  a  similar  experiment  on  a  fluid  known  to 
contain  arsenic,  and  on  anoth^  with  a  phosphoric  salt, 
aa  a  standard  of  comparison.    In  this  way  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  without  the  interventicm  of  any  other  test,  is 
fully  capable  of  removing  every  ambiguity,  and  of  fur- 
nishing a  distinguishing  mark  of  difierence  between  the 
chemical  action  of  arsenic  and  that  of  the  plK>sphate8« 
Mr.  Hume  states  that  he  has  repeated  this  experiment 
to  his  entire  satisfaction,  *  and  that,  in  a  late  unfortu-* 
nate  case  of  poisoning,  he  derived  considerable  infor-* 
maUon  by  its  application.    The  laborious  author  of 
the  London  Dispensatory  accepts  it  as  an  excellent 
test,  but  observes  that  it  is  rendered  more  luminous  by 
brushing  the  streak  lightly  over  with  liquid  ammonia 
immediately  after  the  application  of  the  caustic,  when, 
if  the  arsenic  be  present,  a  br%ht  queen's-yellow  is 
produced  which  remains  permanent  for  nearly  an  hour; 
but  that  when  the  lunar  caustic  produces  a  white* 
yellow  before  the  ammonia  is  applied,  vre  may  infer 
the  presence  of  some  alkaline  phosphate,  rather  than 
that  of  arsenic    One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this 
test  is  the  very  small  quantity  that  is  required  for  ex- 
I  ■    "  ■      ■  ■  ■ I  ■■■■  ■  1 fc— — — 1^ 

*  Loodoa  Medical  aad  Physical  JoMraaiy  Jaanory,  1818. 
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aniiiiation«;^it  would  be  well  th^teldre  (or  theopemtor 
to  perfiHia  the  experiment  in  both' ways  on^a  separate 
pqier. 

Objkcsion  9.     The  MuriiUes  produce  precipUatcs 
wkh  silver  so  copious  and  Jlocculeni.  as  to  overcome 
every  indicaiion  which  the  presence  of  arsenic  would 
qiherwise  afford*    Dr.  Marcet  proposes  to  obviate  this 
difficulty,  by  adding  to  the  fluid  to  be  examined  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  then  cautiously  applying  the  nitrate  of 
silver  until. the  precipitation  ceases;  in  this  way  the 
muriatic  acid  will  be  entirely  remoyed,    whilst  the 
arsenic,  if  it  be  present,  will  remain  in  solution,  and 
piay  be  rendered  evident  by  the  afiiisron  of  ammonia, 
which,  will  instantly  produce  the  yeHow  precipitate  in 
its  .characteristic  form.    This  mode  however  it  must 
be  confessed  appears  complicated,  and  requires  some 
chemical  addrras  for  its  accomplishment ;  it  should  be 
also  known  that^  the  yellow  precipitate  thus  produced 
is  not  alvrays  permanent,  for  it  is  soluble  in  the  nitrate 
of  ammonia  formed  during  the  process.     Under  these 
circumstances,  it.  is  surely  preferable  to  precipitate  at 
once  from  the  suspected  fluid  all  the  substances 'which 
nitrate  of. silver  can  efieot,  and  then  to  expose  the 
mixed  and  ambiguous  precipitate  so  obtained,  to  a  low 
heat  in  a  glass  tube,  when  the  arsenious  acid  'will  be 
immediately  separated  by  sublimation.    In  this  way 
the  presence  of  muriates  may  even  in  certain  cases  be 
serviceable,  especially  if  the  quantity  of  arsenic  be  mi- 
nute ;  for  by  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate  we 
shall  decrease. the  difliculty  of  its  examination.     By 
9.kis  process,  also,  I  should  propose  to  meet  the  embar- 
rs^ments  which  arise  from  the  influence  of  yaribus 
aiiimal.and  vegetable  substances,  as  milk,  broth,  wine, 
&c.  so  frequently  present  in  the  suspected  liquid,  and 
which  ure  known  to  alter  the  character  of  the  arsenical 
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indications.    In  this  case/ howeVer,  we  must  hot  rely^ 
upon  any  single 'precipitant ;  after  haying' thrown  down 
all  that  is  precipitable  by  the  silver  test,  the  Super-natant 
liquid  should  be  decknt^  slightly  acidified  by  acetic 
acid,  and  submitted  to  the  'action  of '  Sulphuretted 
Hydr<^en ;  when  should  any  preci{Htate  occur  it  must 
be  separated  and  added  to  the  former.    Dr.  CImstison 
has  demonstrated  the  importance  of  this  proceeding  by 
shewing  that  the  precipitates,  occasioned  by  the  Am- 
moniurets  of  silver  and  copper,  are  soluble  in  certain 
vegetable  infusions.*    M^  Oi^la  proposes  to  remove 
the  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  occasioned  by  the 
colouring  matter  of  different  media,  by  the  application* 
of  Chlaritie^  so  as  to  change  the  colour  to  a  shade  that* 
will  not  o£fer  any '  optical  impediment  to  the  charac- 
teristic indications  of  the  different  tests.     I  am  ready' 
to  admit  that  such  a  mode  of  proceedix^  may,  on  cer« 
tain  occasions,  assist  the  aGix>mplished  cheihist  iii  hils 
analysis,  but  in  the  hwads  of  a  person  less  accustomed 
to  chemical  manipulation,!  hesitate  not  to  declare  that 
it  is  subject  to  fatal  fallacies ;  f  whereas,  by  precipi-^ 

*  In  Wine  and  Porter,  the  solvent  i»  probably  Tartaric  acid, • 
for  the  AEfienite  of  Silver  is  soluble  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  ace- 
tic apd  pitric  acids.  In  Tea  the  solvent  would  appear  to  be  Tan- 
nin. The. Arsenite  of  Silver  is  likewise  dissolved  by  the.Tartaric 
acid,  and  also,  but  not  so  readily,  by  the  Citric  and  Acetic  acids. 

+  This  opinion  has  lately  received  ample  confirmation  from  the 
experiments  of  Or.  Christison,  (Edidb:  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
July,  18S4)  who  has  shewn  that  the  process  of  Orfila  is  objection- 
able on-  the  three  following  grounds,  viz. 

Ist.  The  colour  is  very  seldom  so  entirely  destroyed  but  that; 
the  precipitates  produced  by  some  of  the  tests  still*  deviate  to  a 
certain  degree  from  their  characteristic  tints;  and  alUiough  the 
colour  of  the  fluid  be  evcndestroyed  entirely,  it  oA)enT&«ppears ' 
in  the  precipiUttcs. 

Sd.   Although  the  Chlorine  destroys  the  colour,  it  does 'not* 
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laitliig  the  iirlH>H  and  mibiiiitting  the  pracipitftfes  to  fhtf 
lirooess  of  sabluiialkmy  we  ihaU  ttvoid  eterj  soaice  of 
enor.  Why  then  should  wo  attempt  to  ponue  odf 
game  through  the  wmdings  of  a  kfayrbith,  when  a  di* 
gect  load  lies  before  ob^  by  which  we  siay  at  onoe  dri^cf 
it  into  the  open  pjain  I  Mr.  PhillipB  has  recently  pio-* 
poeed  the  addition  of  animal  eharccml  (Ivory  Biaek} 
foK  the  purpoae  of  destroyiag  the  colouring  oMtler*  He 
found  that  by  mixiog  this  substance  with  the  lAquer 
ArsefncmUsy  that  the  avowing  matter  was  so  com>» 
pletely  destroyed  in  a  fow  minutes,  that  the  test  of  ]»'« 
tmte  of  siWer,  or  any  other  might  be  readily  applied^ 
This  experiment  was  repeated  vrith  Port  wine^  gn^ 
Boup^  and  a  strong  infiision  (tf  onions,  and  he  succeeded 
in  these  casea  ui  procuring  a  solution  sufficiency  to* 
lourlesa  fov  the  application  of  die  most  delicate  ve^ 
agents*  It  might  be  supposed^  adds  Mr.  Phillips,  thai 
the  Phosphoric  acid  which  the  imimal  charcoal  oon« 
taiasy  might  have  some  share  in  the  production  of  the 
yellow  precipitate  with  siWer  $  he  found,  howei^er,  that 
Wntar,  or  wine,  which  was  merely  digested  on  the  ann 
mal  charcoal,  produced  no  eSsct  with  the  iiitmte  of 
silver,  except  a  slight  precipitate  of  chloride ;  and  this 
even,  was  prevented  by  lixiviation*  I  have,  however^ 
a  serious  objection  to  otkr  to  thb  proposal.  Animal 
charcoal,  by  some  mode  of  <^ration  not  understood^ 
possesses  the  property  of  removing  certain  substanees 
firom  their  solution  in  water  ;  I  have  already  noticed 

also  tske  from  the  floid  its  solvent  action  on  the  arseoicsl  preci' 
pitateS. 

Sd.  In  fluids  decolorised  bj  Chlorine,  snd  centsintng  no  Ane* 
inc«  some  of  the  tests  prodoee  precipitates*  not  only  precisely  the 
ssme  with  those  which  they  cause  in  the  decolorised  solutions  of 
Arsenic,  but  likewise  very  similar  in  appearsace  to  those  caused 
ittafuro  afuceos  solation  of  Anenic* 
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tlib  eftcti  will  Mspecl  lo«  (iiiDfi  wailery  (aee  p.  8,  nofo), 
and  I  ha^e  latefy  feand  tkal  it  takes  place  wiljh  y&y: 
dikil}e  flolutkms.  a£  An^iie.*    Hence  chareea!,  as  we 
Aal\  presently  find,  may  be  employed  for  tke  puipoae 
of  detectuig  mi«ute  pofttions  of  arseaic. 

Ob^bctwii  S*  ChwamaieofpUas^  produces^  wUk. 
NUraie  0f  SUmev^  a  ytNaw-  preeipUait  whiek^  wAeii 
pla»ed  sida  by  side  with  one  produced  by  Ar$€niMu 
add^^  eamiai  be  distinguished  by  eoioun  or  appeanmee 
fiom  it.  This  fact  has.  lately  been  amioiineed  by  Dr. 
Porter  of  the  University  of  SoutbCaroKna*  (SilliD[iaa^a> 
Joumal,  m^  355*y  But  as  the  presence  of  chromate  of 
potass  can  never  be  saqpectod  in  any  research  after 
anemc,  in  cases  of  forensic  interest^  the  fi»t  is  of  no 
imporlBBce  to  the  physician. 

Where  the  Arsenious  acid  is  mixed  with  vegetable 
malter,  and  it  becomes  difficult  to  separate  it  by-  ftl- 
tration^  the.  whole  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness, 
taking  great  cai«  that  the  heat  applied  fop  such  m  pm^ 
paee  never  exceeds  S50*  Fah:  or  we  shall  lose  the 
araenic  by  volatilisation*  The  residue  thus  obtained 
may  Aen  be  submitted  to  a  higlier  temperatnre,  in  a 


*^ 


*  Th^  experimeiits  by  which  I  ascertained  this  fiict  were  made 
soon  after  the  pahlicatioa  of  Mr.  PhiHips.*s  paper,  and  h>ng  he- 
fore  I  saw  Dr.  Chri6tisoa*s  eommiiiiicalion  in  the  Edlnhar^h- 
Joarnal.  1  merely  mention  this  circumstance  to  add  greater  weight 
to  the  experimental  evidence,  for  when  different  persons  arrive  at 
thftisiiifl  condosion  without  any  communicatioa  with  each  other, 
the  Btroagcst  possible  testioMmf  is  afforded,  I  may.  also.add  that 
wf-  aayteions  nem  nised  to  the  probabiliiy  of  the  iut  by  a 
knonlfldge.ef  the  adien  of  charcoal  upon  Umo  water*  la  a  phir 
lon»phicai  point  of  view  the  fiict  is  one  of  great  interest;  it  seems 
to  connect  the  phenomeoa  of  mechanical  and  chenical  attraction. 
We  have  evidently  a  body  removed  from  the  sUte  of  solution  by 
mechanical  "■^■'■f- 
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gublimiii^  Teasel,  in-order  to  piocttre  tiie  anehioiis 
in  its  piire  state.  Should  the  araeliioAs  acid  have,  in 
the  first  instance,  been  di^olyed  in  oil,  Dr.  Uve  pro-' 
poses  to'boil  the  boluCion  in  distilled  water,  and  to  se- 
parate the  oil  afterwards  by  the  capillary  action  of  ^ct* 
threads;  If  the  arsenious  acid  be  mixed  with  resinotis 
bodies,  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  employed  as  their  s6l«' 
vent,  which  will  leave  the  arsenic  untouched.  Dr. 
Black  directed  the  application  of  alcohol  for  this  plir- 
pose,  but  this  is  obvioiisly  improper,  since  'arsenious 
acid  is  soluble  in  that  fluid. 

It  has  been  stated  that,  in  consequence  of  the  ina- 
bility of  arsenious  acici  to  decompote  nitrate  of  silver 
by  simple  elective  attraction,  the  presence  of  an  alkali 
becomes  indispensable  in  the  examination^  for  which; 
purpose  Dr.  Marcet  has  Suggested  the  superior  advan- 
tages which  will  attend  the  use  of  ammotiia,  in  -cases- 
where  the  arsenic  has  not  been  previously  oon^bined 
with  a  fixed  alkali,  since  it  does  not,  when  added 
singly,  decompose  nitrate  of  silver;   a  circumstance- 
which  in  using  the  fixed  alkalies  is  very  liable  to  occa- 
sion fallacy.     This    led  Mr.  Hume  to  improve  his 
original  plan,  by  forming  at  once  a  compound,  which 
he  calls  the  Ammoniaco^nitrate  of  silver ^  but  which 
may  with  more  propriety  be  designated  as  an  Ammo* 
niureL^    This  is  a  triumph  in  the  art  of  analysis ; 


*  The  following  is  the  fbrmala  for  its  preparatioa.  Dissolve' ' 
ten  grains  of  lunar  cauktic  in  ten  times  its  weight  4i€  diStillBd  * 
water,'  to  this  add,  guUatim,  liquid  atnmonim,  until  a  preeipilate  * 
is  formed :  continoe  cautiously  to  add  fhe  ammoniii,  repeatedly  ' 
agitating  the  mixture  until  the  precipitate  is  nearlj  redissolved.  ' 
The  object  of  allowing  a  small  portion  to  remain  undisoWediv 
to  guard  against  an  excess  of  ammonia.  Wherever  the  test  is  ' 
used,  the  liquid  to  which  it  is  added  ought  to  be  quite  cold. 
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£>rirhilit  it  obviates  the.  neoesdty  of  ascertaining  tfae 
^cact  proportion  of  alkali  required  in  each  experiment,* 
it  possesses  the  valuable  property  of  not  in  the  leMt 
disturbing  the  phosphate  of  soda* 

(B)  Sulphate  of  Copper.  Like  the  preceding  test^ 
this  also  requires,  for  its  success,  that  the  arsenious 
acid  should  be  combined  with  some  alkali,  in  which 
case,  by  the  operation  of  double  elective  attraction, 
an  arsenite  of  copper  is  thrown  down  of  a  very  striking 
and  characteristic  colour,  being  that  of  the  well  known 
.pigment  called  Scheele^s  green;  if  arsenic  be  not  pre* 
sent  in  the  liquid  so  assayed,  and  a  fixed  alkali  has 
been  employed,  the  result  will  be  a  delicate  sky^blucy 
instead  of  the  grass-green  precipitate. 

Mr.  Hume  avails  himself  also  of  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  ammonia  to  foim  a  metallic  salt,  and  has 
eiiq>loyed  it  with  cqpper:  he  takes  the  sulphate  or 
acetate  of  that  metal,  and  by  tfae  same  process  as  that 
described  for  the  preparation  of  an  ammoniuret  of  sil- 
ver, forms  another  test.  In  using  this,  however,  care 
must  be  taken  that  it  be  not  too  highly  concentrated^ 
for  in  that  state  it  wil]l  not  produce  precipitation.  Much 
conteovefsy  has  taken  place  on  the  subject  of  sulphate  of 
copper  as  a  test  for  arsenic,  and  it  has  been  stated, 
with  more  confidence  than  truth,  that  a  decoction  of 
onions  has  the  property  of  imparting  to  the  copper 
precipitate,  which  is  produced  by  a  fixed  alkali,  a 
colour  and  appearance  analogous  to  that  which  is  oc- 
casioned by  arsenic.    This  opinion  was  boldly  advanr 

*  This  is  very  important,  for  an  excess  of  ammonia  redissolves 
the  yellow  precipitate,  and  therefore  defeats  the  object  of  the  test. 
The  fixed  alkalies,  In  excess,  have  not  such  a  property. 

Vou  II.  If 
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ced  and  supported  on  a  most  impoitant  trial  ^  at  tbe 
Lent  assisea  for  Cornwall  in  1817.  Since  this  .event 
an  opportunity  t  hf^  occurred  which  haa  enabled  me  to 

^  The  great  impressHon  made  upon  the  public  mind  in  Comivall, 
by  tbe  above  triaU  produced  a  dispositioa  to  regard  tbe  cause  of 
every  sudden  death  with  more  thaa  usual  jealousy.  See  a  R^ort 
of  this  trial  in  the  Appendix  of  our  work  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

f  In  consequence  of  a  report  having  arisen  that  a  young  wonuui 
bad  died  after  an  illness  of  forty-eight  hours,  and  been  hastily 
buried  at  Madron,  the  magistrates  of  that  district  issued  tbeur 
warrant  for  the  disinterment  of  the  body,  and  requested  my  at- 
tendance at  the  examination.  It  appeared  upon  disseetion  that 
the  immediate  cause  of  death  had  be«i  inflammation  of  the  iiites- 
tines ;  the  stomach  was  found  to  contain  a  considerable  portion 
of  liquid,  which  was  carefully  collected  and  examined  $  no  solid 
matter  could  be  discovered  in  it.  It  appeared  to  consist  princi- 
pally of  the  remains  of  a  quantity  of  penny-royal  tea,  which  htjL 
been  the  last  thin^  administered  to  the  deceased.  TbbwasdH 
\ided  into  several  portions^  sad  placed  in  separate  wine  glaae^, 
and  submitted,  in  the  presence  of  the  sheriff  aivd  other  geatlemea, 
to  a  series  of  experiments^  amongst  which  the  following  may  be 
particularized,  as  bearing  upon  the  question  at  issue. 

1st  .  A  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  tob-carbonate  of  potass  weie 
added  to  the  liquid^  in  one  of  the  glasses,  when  its  colour,  which 
was  before  of  a  light  hazcU  was  instantly  deepened  into  a  leddish 
yellow ;  the  sulphate  of  copper  was  then  applied,  when  a  precipe 
tate  fell  down,  which  every  one  preset  immediately  pronounced 
to  be  of  a  vivid  green  hue,  but  in  pouring  off  the  supernatant  li- 
quid, and  transferring  the  precipitate  upon  white  paper,  it  assumed 
a  blue  colour,  without  the  least  tinge  of  green;  the  explanatioB 
of  the  phenomenon,  and  the  fallacy  to  which  it  gave  rise,  was 
-obvious  t  the  yellow  colour,  imparted  to  the  liquid  by  the  alkaii* 
was  the  effect  of  that  body  upon  vegetable  extract,  and  will  gene- 
rally take  place  on  adding  it  to  the  infusions  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances. 

find.  To  another  portion  df  the  liquid,  the  ammoniaco-nitiate 
of  silver  was  added  $  a  slight  turbidness  arose,  but  no  yellow  pre- 
cipitate occurred. 

Srd.    After  adding  a  fixed  alkali,  the  surface  of  tte  liquid  was 
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escamine  this  alledged  fact^  by  a  fair  and  apprc^riate 
series  of  experiments,  the  result  of  which  satisfactorily 
proved  that  the  opinion  was  grounded  on  an  optical 
fidlacy,  arising  from  the  blue  precipitate  assuming  a 
green  colour,  in  consequence  of  having  been  viewed 
through  a  yellow  medium.*  The  phosphoric  salts  may. 
also,  under  similar  circumstances,  be  mistaken  for 
arsenic,  for  the  intense  blue  colour  of  the  phosphate  of 
copper  will  thus  necessarily  appear  green*  This  in« 
stance  of  optical  fallacy  is  not  solitary,  for  cortosivc. 
sublimate  has  been  said  to  possess  the  character  of  an. 
alkali,  because  it  turns  the  syrup  of  violets  green, 
whereas  this  change  is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the^ 
combination  of  the  yellow  hue  of  the  sublimate  with* 
the  blue  colour  of  the  violet. 

Whenever  therefore  such  a  source  of  fallacy  can  be, 
suspected,  the  operator  would  do  well  to  repeat  hia 
experiment  on  white  paper,  in  the  manner  I  have  be-, 
fore  proposed,  and  the  results  which  are  obtained  ia 

touched  with  a  stick  of  iiuiBr  cansticy  but  no  yellow  precipitate 
VBS  produced. 

4th.  The  liquid  was  next  assayed  in  a  watch-glass,  for  a  phos- 
phate of  soda,  by  e&deatouring  to  form  a  triple  salt  with  nusg* 
nesia  and  ammonia,  aa  suggested  by  Dr.  Woliaston  $  the  result 
proved  that  phosphate  of  soda  was  not  present.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  pursue  the  relation  of  the  experiments ;  I  conceive  that  suffi- 
cient evidence  has  been  adduced  to  establish  the  tinth  of  the  ex- 
planation. I  have  frequently  repeated  the  first  experiment,  sob- 
sftitntiiig  for  tbe  gastric  iafntion,  a  decoction  of  onions,  and  with 
fliailar  results. 

*  This  explanation  applies  equally  to  the  objection  lately  ad-, 
vaacod  by  Dr.  Porter,  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  who 
in  observing  on  the  tests  for  arsenic,  remailLs,  that  an  appearance 
flimtlar  to  Scheele*s  Oreen,  is  produced  by  the  carbonate  of  pot- 
ass when  added  to  a  solution  of  copper  containing  coffee,  but 
without  arsenic,  more  striking  than  if  a  weak  solution  of  arsenic 
be  used*    Silliman's  Journal,  iii.  865. 
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glasses  shotild  always  be  examined  by  day-light,  and 
viewed  by  reflected  and  not  by  transmitted  light.  The 
presence  of  Peroxide  of  Iron  in  the  Cupreous  sdt  will 
also  impart  a  gre^n  colour  to  the  precifHtate  produced 
by  an  alkali.  To  obviate  any  fidlacy  which  might  arise 
horn  this  circumstance,  Mr.  Phillips  proposes  to  add* 
some  pure  Potass  to  the  sulphate  of  copper  *  if  puiB,  ir 
fine  blue  precipitate  will  be  thus  obtaincnl ;  to  this  may 
be  then  added  the  suspected  solution,  and  if  Arsenious 
acid  be  present,  it  will  then  convert  this  blue  precipi- 
tate to  a  green  one. 

(C).  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.  This  is  a  very  deli- 
cate test  for  arsenic,  producing  with  its  solution  a 
beautiful  golden  coloured  liquor,  which  after  a  short 
time  lets  fall  a  precipitate.  Mr.  PhiUips,*  in  reviewing 
tbe  third  edition  of  the  present  work,  has  stated,  that 
no  such  precipitate  occurs,  but  I  find  that  in  close, 
as  well  as  in  vessels  exposed  to  the  air,  it  takes  place 
by  repose.  By  this  re-agent,  so  small  a  quantity  as 
VVV9TW  niay  be  detected  in  solution ;  and  it  may  be 
also  stated  in  farther  proof  of  the  utility  of  this  teat, 
that  it  is  less  affected  than  any  other  by  the  presence 
of  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  The  method  of  pre* 
paring  a  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is 
exti*emely  simple.  Put  into  an  oil  flask  about  two 
ounces  of  undiluted  muriatic  acid  and  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  powdered  Sulphuret  of  Antimony ;  fit  a  coik  to 
the  flask  and  pass  through  it  the  short  leg  of  a  small 
glass  tube  twice  bent  at  right  angles ;  pass  the  longer  leg 
of  the  tube  into  a  phial  contsuning  distilled  water,  and 
then  by  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp  applied  to  the  flask, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  wiU  be  abundantly  libera- 
ted, and  though  much  of  it  will  escape,  yet  a  sufficient 
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qaapiUty  will  be  diieolved  by  die  wAftef  •  The  ranezed 
sketch  lepiMMU  the-  »ppentu8  prdpoied  by  Mr. 
PluUips,  and  which  will  lequite  but  litde  pmcticii 
skiUt  ,either  for  its  oonetrndioD  or  uie.  •  . 


^\ 


Bat  it  18  not  alwftys  neeeMuy  to  prepare  a  watery 
mlution  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogeo,  a  stream  of  the 
gaa,  intmd^ced  into  the  euqiected  hquor  by  means  of 
the  abo^e  apparatus,  will  aet  with  equal  deUcacy,  and 
possesses  as  Dr.  Christison  has  obsenred,  the  advantage 
of  not  denting  it.  Before  applying  this  test,  it  is 
necessaiy  to  add  an  acid,  if  any  alkali  should  exist 
aloi^  with  the  Arseidc,  othervHse  no  precipitate  will 
take  place. 

(D.)  Alkaline  Hydro^sulpkureli.  These  bodies  do 
not  affect  the  arsenious  solution,  unless  a  few  drops  <^ 
acetic  acid  be  added.  To  the  Ifydro^sttlpkurei^  or 
perhaps  more  properly,  Hj/droguretied  Sulpkuret^ 
frf'Ammoi^  ther6  is  an  insuperable  objection,  sincd 
this  iuid,  when  diluted,  possesses  the  colour  which  we 
expect  to  produce  by  the  action  of  Sulphuretted  Hy4 
drogen  upon  Arsenious  Acid. 

(E).  Quircoal  Powder •  This  test  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  A.  Thomsoui  (London  Dispensatory,  9nd  edition^ 
p«  53«)  Into  the  suqiecled  solution  stir  a  moderate 
quantity  of  charcoal  powder,  allow  it  to  settle,  theii 
pour  off  the  supernatant  liquor,  and  when  the  powder 
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wbieh  remainsls  dry,  sptiiikle  «onie  of  tt  on  ft  red  hot 
•poker,  when,  if  the  solution  should  cont^n  Arsenicy 
the  odpur  of  Gkurlic  will  be  rendered  eensible.  I  baire 
already  offered  -  some  rsmnrks  upon  the  cause  of  this 
phenomenon  (puge  110.) 

There  are  several  other  tests  by  which  arsenic  may 
be  identified.  The  process  describe^  in  the  Dublin 
Pharmacoposia  for  the  preparatioa  of  Arsenias  Kaliy 
the  arseniate,  or  rather  super-arseniate  of  potass,  which 
has  been  long  known  under  the  name  of  ^^  the  arsenical 
salt  of  Macquer,''  has  been  stro^ly  advised  as  a  <:oI<* 
lateral  proof;  it  consists  in  decomposing  the  nitrate  of 
potass*  by  the  arsenious  acid,  but  since  this  problem 
requires  that  the  9uspf<cted  poison  should  be  ij^  a  sglid 
4ind  palpable  fwoD^  it  10  impossible  to  examiiie  its  ^pa^ 
tensions  tp  our  copfidence,  without  l^eing  reminded  of 
tho  story  so  oftai  (old  to  us  in  our  i^^cy,  of  Gacching 
a  bird  by  laying  salt  upon  its  toiL 

It  i|»  iiecesiary  to  observe  in  this  plape^  that  the 
arseniaiCi  Uke  ths  arseniie  ofpota^$^  or  that  of  osuiacH 
yi to,  is  obedient  to  the  silver  test,  but  that  instead  of 
the  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  produced  by  thelaUef 
Mit,  we  obtain,  by  the  fonner,  a  red  or  brick-cploured 
pne. 

If  arsenious  acid  and  quick-liaie  be  heated  together 
in  a  glass  tube,  a  sudden  ignition  is  ocpasionM  at  a 
certain  temperature,  when  metallic  acinic  will  sub^ 
lime,  and  ftn  arseniate  of  lime  be  formed.  In  this  cess 
one  portion  of  the  airsenipiis  acid  is  robbed  of  its  oxy^ 
gen  to  complete  the  acidiQcation  of  the  remainder* 


'  •  The  habitudes  of  arsenious  acid  with  the  nitrates  were  first 
ebsenred  by  Kenkel  (  nitrous  vapour  is  disengaged,  pari  of  tkd 
•xygien  being  absorbed  by  the  aneaiou^  acid,  by  which  an  aisoiiilgi 
i^f  pptasti  \%  fojqied.  . .  t 
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'  In  taking  an  impartial  mview  of  all  tlie  eviilehee 
which  the  inyesiigation-  of  this  subject  Can  fbmish,  it 
inuBt  a)^)ear  to  the  toost  fastidious,  that  the  silver  and 
cdpper  test  above  described  are  capable,  under  proper 
management,  of  furnishiiig  striking  and  infallible  indi« 
cations,  and  that  in  most  cas^s  they  will  be  equally 
conclu&ive,  and  in  some  even  more  satisfectory  in  their 
results,  than  the  metallic  reproduction  upon  which 
such  stress  has  been  laid,  and  for  this  obvious  reason, 
that  unless  the  quantity  of  metal  be  considerable,*  ita 


*  Dr.  Bostock  confesses  that  where  less  than  three-fourths  of  ^ 
grain  were  used,  he  could  not  say  that  the  iqet^llic  cru^t  was 
clearly  perceptible ;  and  Dr.  BUck  considered  that  one  grain  was 
the  smallest  quantity  wMch  could  be  distinctly  recognised  by  such 
a  process.  Dr.  9mege^  (DisMrtatio  Inaugundis,  Stuttgard,  180S) 
alio  observes  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  recognise  the  tenth,  of  a 
grain  of  ^raenioas  acid,  although  mixed  with  sugar,  by  its  odour, 
when  thrown  n^n  burning  coals  I  I  must  be  fillowed  to  quc^tioi^ 
this  (act }  Dr.  Jaeger,  no  doubt,  believed  that  he  recognised  the 
alliaceous  odour,  but  it  must  have  been  the  efiect  of  imagination. 
Dr.  Bostock  observes  that,  if  Arsenic  be  mixed  with  either  an 
aaimal  at  vegetable  substance,  the  smoke  and  smell  arising  from 
those  bodies,  wfaea  heated,  will  altogether  preveaft  our  rcoogniting 
its  odour.  He  found  that  when  a  quantity  of  Arsenic  was  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  flour,  and  placed  upon  iron  at  a  low  red 
heat,  so  as  not  to  cause  the  flour  to  inflame,  the  ^uflbcatiog  smoke 
that  arose  from  the  latter  could  be  alone  perceived  ;  nor  was  it 
possible  to  discover  that  any  thing  had  been  mixed  with  it  (Edinb. 
Med.  Journal)*  Thii  objection  of  Dr.  Bostock  is  true  in  fact, 
although  it  admits  of  a  different  explanation,  for  at  a  low  tempe* 
latare  the  Arsenipus  acid  would  be  volatilized  without  decompo«> 
^tion  i  in  which  case  no  alliaceous  pdour  can  be  developed.  Dr. 
Traill  has  lately  asserted  (Annals  of  Philosophy,  Feb.  18$i4)  that 
be  has  recognised  the  alliaceous  odour  duriug  the  volatilization  of 
l-T6lh  of  a  grain  of  the  metal.  I  do  not  question  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  but  there  must  have  been  an  address  in  the  maHipolatioft 
which  wc  cannot  expect  to  find  in  ordinary  experimenters. 
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metallic  splendour  ajad  appearance  is  Qften  t^  am- 
biguous and  questionablei  It  has  to  my  kn^^^iedge 
happened  to  a  medical  pe^rso%  by  no  means  d^cieni 
in  chemical  address,  to  ascribe  to  the  pieBeace  of 
axBenic  that  which  was  np  other  than  a  film  c^  Tery 
finely  divided  charcoal :  in  this  state  of  doubt  the  last 
resource  was  to  ascertain  whether  it  yielded,  or  not, 
upon  being  heated,  an  alliaceous  , odour*-  Surely  ai| 
unprejudiced  judge  would  prefer  the  evidence  of  s^rht^ 
as  furnished  by  the  arsemcal  tests,  to  that  of  sm^^  a« 
afforded  in  the  last  experiment.  No  one  will  attempt 
to  deny  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  practitioner 
who  is  called  upon  to  decide  so  important  a  question 
as  the  presence  of  arsenic,  to  prosecute  by  experiment 
ei^ery  point  which  admits  the  least  iioubt ;  he  should 
also  remember  that  in  a  criminal  cas^  he  has  ^ot  <9ily 
to  satisfy  his  own  conscience,  but  that  he  is  bound,  as 
far  as  he  is  able,  to  convince  the  public  mind  of  the 
accuracy  and  truth  of  his  researches ;  and  he  fails  in 
his  duty  if  he  omits,  through  any  false  principle  of 
humanity,  to  express  the  strong  conviction  which  the 
suceess  of  his  experimenu  must  necessarily  have  pro?. 
duced  in. his  mind.  Let  it  however  be  rememberad, 
that  the  application  of  chemical  reagents  on  solutions 
suspected  to  contain  arsenic,  so  far  from  throwing  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  metallic  reduction  of  that 
body,  are  the  very  steps  which  should  be  adopted  as 
preparatory  to  the  ^'  experimcntum  crifCtV,*'  since  the 
precipitates  which  are  thus  produced  may  be  collected, 
and  easily  decomposed,  as  before  stated.  Those  who 
for  judicial  purposes  may  require  farther  information 
upon  these  subjects  are  referred  to  the  second  volume 
of  our  work  on  "  Medical  Jurisprudence.^^  Tit : 
Poisons^ 
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ABSXINIGI  OXYDVM  BUHLIMATUM.   I^.   - 
Prepared  Oxide  ofArsei^e. 

The  object  of  tills  process  is  to  ensure  a  pure  and 
uniform  oxide ;  it  has  been  already  stated  that  a  more 
dangerous  fraud  can  scarcely  be  committed  than  the 
adulteration  of  arsenic ;  I  am  therefore  not  inclined  tp 
coincide  with  Mr.  Thomson,  and  to  regard  ^}  the.prer 
sent  process  as  superfluous,'*  and  the  committee  of  the 
college  entertained  a  similar  opinion. 

ASARI  FOLIA.  L.E.D*    Asarum  Europmum. 

Asarabacca  Leaves* 

QuAiiiTiES.  The  leaTtty  when  recent,  are  tiauseous, 
bitter,  andaerimofiioiis^  and  prove  violently  purgative 
«nd  emetic,  pn^rties  vrhsch'  a»e  impaired  by  keeping; 
Chsmicaxi  CqUpmitiov,  a  peculiar  acrid  principle^ 
»ot  well  understood^  Solitbilitt,  water  by  infusion 
extracts  their  aensible  proporties,  but  they  are  lost  by 
decotion.  UsBt.  As  aa  errbine;  'Dir.  Culkn  has  re« 
mftrked  that  .they  fonn  the  most  useful  qiecies  of  this 
genua,  of.  local  stimnlaiils*  Dose,  gr.  iij  to  v;  repeated 
every  nightuntil  the  full  eflfect  is  produced.  Ofpicin  Ab 
Pjubp*.   Puhii  AsarieompoiHtii.  ELD. 

ASSAFCETIDA.*   L.E.D, 
Ferula  AsBafbiida.    Giunmi  Re$ima, 
Qualities.   Pcrm^  small  irt^ular  masses,  adhering 

*  AffafoBt^  ^ss  118C9I  by  Hie  ancieato  w  a  ooadiaieat,  lukler 
the  Bame  of  cikflmy  L^terpiiium^  (Pliny);  aod  according  tq 
Kempfer,  the  Persians  use  it  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Arabian 
writers  ba  the  materia  medica  class  this  article  among  their  Mobe- 
hyat  (AphfoHHaca).  The  term  Assafcetida  is  derived  from  the 
monks  of  the  SalerniaA  school ;  some  of  thevriters  of  the  uaddlcf 
ages  call  it  Opitni  Cyoenaicuniy  io:.  the  Juice  frbn  Cyreac. 
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togetkev,  of  a  tamgated  tesiture,  and  containing  numy 
little  shining  teais  of  a  whitish,  redish^  or  violet  hue. 
Taste,  bitter  and  sub-acrid.  Odour ,  foetid  and  allia- 
ceous, but  this  latter  property  is  very  much  impaired 
by  age.  Chemical  Composition.  Gum  (or  accord- 
ing to  Brugnatelli,  extractive)  jSO,  resin  SO,  and  essen- 
tial oil  10  parts.  Solubility.  It  yields  all  its  virtues 
to  alcohol  and  aether ;  if  triturated  with  water  it  forms 
a  milky  mixture,  but  which  is  not  permanent,  unless 
some  intermede  be  employed  for  the  suspension  of  the 
gum-resin ;  for  this  purpose  eg^  may  be  added^  ia  the 
proportion  of  one  yolk  to  a  drachm  of  assafoetida^  or  a 
permanent  mixture  knay  be  eflfected  by  carefidly  tritu- 
rating the  gam  resin  with  doable  its  weight  of  muci- 
lage* If  3Vj  of  assaftetida  be  tritarated  with  588  of 
camphor,  a  mass  resulta  of  a  proper  conastence  for  a 
{daater ;  if  tritarated  with  carbonate  of  ammo'iiia,  it  is 
easily  reduced  to  powder,  bat  ondeffgoes  no  other 
change.  Fobms  of  Exhibitiok  ;  in  mixturo  or  in 
pills.  The  Indian  physicians  have  an  idea-  dial  on 
account  of  its  stimulating  poweis,  it  will,  if  admiiils* 
tered  to  a  pregnant  woman,  produce  abortion.  DoSK^ 
gf.  V.  to  3j.  Farm.  23y  SO.  Mbbiciital  Usbs,  8ti« 
mulant,  antispasmodic,  expectorant,  and  anthelmintic  $ 
in  coughs,  attended,  with  pulmonary  weakness,  and  a 
tendency  to  spasm,  it  is  very  beneficial;  in  cases  of 
flatulent  cholic,  it  has  in  the  form  of  enema,  acted  like 
a  charm;  in  habitual  costiveness  it  ofWq  proves  an 
invigorating  aperient,  and  may  be  advantageously  cora^ 
bined  with  resinous  pui^tives  in  torpor  of  the  bow^s 
connected  with  nervous  symptoms.  Officinal  Phep. 
Jlff5/:  Assq/ktid:  L.D.  Tinct:  Assafcettd:  L.E.D. 
Spir:  AmmonicB foetid :  (B)  L.E.D.  Tinct.  Castori^ 
^omp:  (B)  &  Pil:  Aloes  cum  Assrfostid:  (O)  E. 
Pit:.  Galbaui:  comp:  (B)  L.     Enema  Faiidz  I), 
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Impurities.  Ita  characteristic  odiour  should  be  pow- 
erfuly  .and  when  bix>k6n,  its  firactixre  ought  to  ei^ibit  a 
t)Iuidi-Ted  appearance.    It  ought  not  to  be  brittle.  ^ 


ftALSAMUM  PERUVIANUM.    L.E.D. 

^  *  - 

(Mjroxylon  Pruiferum).    Peruvian  Balsam. 

«  "  ■  ■  ■ 

Qualities.  Fomty  a  Tiscid  liquid  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour.  OdoWy  fragrant  and  aromatic.  Taste^ 
hot  and  bitter.  Chemical  Composition.  Resin, 
volatile  oil^  and  benozic  acid;  it  is  therefor^  a  true 
ha^iaijfi:  this  teppi  was  formerly  applied  to  every  ve* 
jgetable  resin  having  a  strong  scent  and  the  fluidity 
pf  treacle,  and  which  was  supposed  to  possess  many 
medicinal  virtues ;  it  is  now  r^tjricted  to  those  resins 
which  contain  the  benzoic  acid  in  their  composition, 
of  which  there  are  only  three,  viz.  the  Balsams  of 
JPerUy  Toluy  and  Benzoin.  Solubility.  Water  when 
boiled  upon  it  dissolves  only  a  portion  of  benzoic  acid; 
jether  is  its  most  complete  solvent;  alcohol  dissolves 
it  completely,  but  the  quantity  of  this  menstruum  must 
be  considerable.  Properties,  stimulant,  and  tonic, 
on  which  account  in  certain  chronic  affections  of  the 
lungs,  it  has  been  found  a  serviceable  expectorant; 
Sydenham  gave  it  in  Phthisis,  but  wherever  any  in- 
flammatory action  is  to  be  apprehended  Dr.  Fotheigill 
wisely  cautions  us.  against  its  use.  Forms  of  E)xhi« 
BiTiON.  Difiused  in  water  by  means  of  mucilage,  or 
piule'into  pills  with  any  vegietable  powder.  Dose, 
gr.  V  to  3J.  Adulterations.  A  mixture  of  resin  a|id 
some  volatile  oil  with  benzoin,  is  often  sold  for  Perun 
vian  Balsam,  and  the  fraud  is  not  easily  detected,  and 
is  prpbably  of  but  little  importance. 
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BALSAMUM  TOLUTANUM.  L.E.D. 

(Toluifera  Bekamum.)    Balsam  ofTbtm. 

Qualities.  Form^  a  thick  tenacious  liquid  be* 
coming  concrete  by  age,  in  which  state  it  is  usually 
found  in  the  shops.  To^le^  warm  and  sweetish.  Odoufj 
extremely  fragrant,  resembling  that  of  lemons*  Ghb- 
MicAL  CoMPOSiTion.  Volatile  oil,  rerin,  and  benzoic 
acid.  Solubility.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  fonniiig 
a  tincture  which  is  rendered  milky  by  water,  but  no 
precipitate  falls.  When  dissolved  in  the  smallest  quan« 
tity  of  a 'solution  of  potass,  its  odour  is  changed  into 
one  that  resembles  clove  pink.  Medicinal  Uses.  It 
has  been  regarded  as  expectorant.  In  turning  to  the 
classification  of  expectorants,  vol.  I,  p.  191,  it  will  be 
found  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  second  division  of  oiir 
first  class,  for  it  may  be  considered  as  capable  of  sti* 
mulating  the  pulmonary  exhalants;  whence  its  use  in 
chronic  coughs.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  It  may  be 
suspended  in  water  by  means  of  mucilage,  or  yolk  of 
egg,  but  it  is  rarely  employed  except  on  account  of  its 
agi'eeable  flavour  ;*  its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  balsam  of  Peru.  Officinal  Pbep.  Tinci:  Ben* 
zoin.comp:  L.E.D.  Tinct:  Toluiferi  Balsam :  EJD. 
St/rup:  Tolut:  L. 

BELLADONN^t  FOLIA.  L.E.D. 

(Atropa  Belladonna).    Deadly  Nightshade, 

Qualities.     The  leaves  are  inodorous.     TaHe^ 

*  ToLu  L0ZENOB8.  Sugar  S  oz.  Cream  of  Tartar  1  oz.  Starch 
2  drachms.  Tinct.  Tolaifere  Balsami  £.  one  ifuid  drachm,  ma- 
cila^  of  Gum  TragacaoHi  q.  s. 

f  BeOadaunat  so  called  firom  the  jaice  of  its  berries  beio^  ossd 
as  a  cosmetic  by  Ihc  Italian  women,  to  make  their  faces  pale. 
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sHglitly  nauseous^  sweetish,  and  siibacrid ;  their  pecu- 
Rar  properties  are  not  lost  by  drying.  Chemical 
Com PosiTioK.  Yanquelih  found  that  the  leaves  con* 
tained  a  substance  analogous  to  albumen,  salts  with 
a  base  of  potass,  and  a  bitter  principle  on  iVhich  itfS 
narcotic  properties  depended,  and  more  lately  the 
presence  of  an  alkaline  element  has  been  detected, 
Which  has  received  the  appellation  of  Atropiay  the 
sulphate  of  which  crystallizes  very  beautifully.  Solv« 
BiLiTT.  Water  is  the  most  powerful  solvent  of  its  ^^ 
tive  matter.  Uses.  It  is*a  powerful  sedative  and  nar-^ 
cotic,  both  as  an  internal  medicine  and  as  an  external 
application ;  in  this  latter  form,  it  alleviates  local  pains 
very  eflfectually,  but  is  liable  to  a&ct  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  recent  leaves  powdered,  and  made  into  an 
ointment  with  an  equal  weight  of  lard  will  be  found  an 
efficient  form  formany  purposes ;  rubbed  over  the  penis 
it  prevents  priapism  and  rdieves  chordee  more  efiectu* 
ally  than  any  application  which  has  been  proposed. 
Forms  of  Exhibition.  Every  part  of  the  plant  is 
poisonous,  and  the  berries  from  their  beautiful  appear- 
ance  have  often  tempted  the  unwary ;  the  leaves  how- 
ever furnish  the  most  convenient  and  powerful  form 
of  exhibition ;  externally,  they,  may  be  used  as  a  poul- 
tice, internally,  one  grain  of  the  dry  leaves  powdered, 
and  gradually  increased  to  10  or  12  grains,  or  the 
leaves  may  be  infused  in  boiling  water  in  the  proportion 
of  (bur  grains  to  two  fluid-ounces,  which  may  be  givea 
as  a  dose.  A  little  of  this  infusion  drof^ped  into  the 
eye  permanently  dilates  the  pupil,  for  which  intention 
it  has  been  successfully  applied  previous  to  an  operation 
for  the  cataract*  The  extract  of  this  plant,  since  \i^ 
active  principle  is  fixed,  ought  to  possess  activity,  but 
as  It  occurs  in  commerce  it  ia  found  to  be  very  uncer** 
tain  and  variable,  a  cjrcumstance  which  entirely  de* 
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.  pends  upon  tbe-  nAnner  in  which  it  has  been  pie* 
pared.*  See  Extractum  BelladonntB.  An  oYerdose 
of  belladonna  produces  the  most  distvessing  and  alarms 
ing  symptoms^  and  so  paralyzing  is  its  influence,  that 
Tomiting  can  be  hardly  excited  by  the  strongest  doses 
of  tartarized  antimony  ;  in  such  cases  tinegar  will  be 
found  the  best  antidote,  or  the  afiusion  of  cold  water 
oyer  the  surface  of  the  body,  after  the  application  of 
which,  emetics  are  more  likdiy  to  perform  their  duty^ 
for  physiological  reasons  explained  in  vol.  i.  p.  157« 
Officinai*  Preparations.  Extract:  BelladontuB^ 
1$^  Succus  spissatus  Atropas  Belladonna^  E« 

BENZOINUM.  L.E.  Beneoe.  D.  (Styraz  Benzoin> 

vulgo,  Beryamin. 

Qualities.     Formy  brittle  masses,  composed  of 
white  and  brownish,  or  yellowish  fragments ;  Odtntr^ 

•  The  root  of  Uiis  plant  seems  to  partake  of  the  same  qualities^ 
as  the  leaves,  but  is  perhaps  leas  tiralent : 

**  Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root, 
lliat  takes  the  reason  prisoner.** 

_  • 

The  Belladonna  is  supposed  by  Sauvage  to  be  the  plant  that 
produced  such  extraordinary  effects  upon  the  Roman  soldiers 
during  their  retreat^  under  the  command  of  Anthony,  from  the 
Parthians,  when  they  are  said  to  have  **  suffered  great  distress  for 
vnmt  of  provisions,  and  were  urged  to  eat  nnknoiwn  plants  i  amoiig 
ethers  they  met  with  a  herb  that  was  mortal :  he  that  had  eaten 
ef  it  lost  his  memory  and  his  senses,  and  employed  himself  wholly. 
In  turning  about  all  tbe  stones  he  could  find,  and  after  vomiting 
up  bile,  fell  down  dead.**  (Plutarch*s  Life  of  Anthony.)  The 
Scotch  historian  Buchannan  relates,  *'  that  the  Scots  mixed  a 
quantity  of  the  juice  of  the  Bdladonna  (Sdimmm  S^mmjfjfnmy 
with  the  bread  and  drink  wiikh  by  their  tmee  they  were  to  anp" 
ply  the  Danes  with,  which  so  intoxicaled  then  that  the  Scol% 
the  greater  part  of  Sweao*8  army.*' 
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flmgrant ;  Tasiej  scarcely  perceptible.  When  heale^ 
it  exhales  benzoic  acid  in  the  form  of  crystals*  Chbt 
M ICAL  CoHPOSiTiON.  Resin,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  benzoic  acid.  Solubility.  It  is  readily  dissolved 
by  alcohol  and  sther^  and  is  again  sqiarated  from  them 
by  water ;  solutions  of  lime,  and  the  fixed  alkalies  sepap 
jate  the  benzoic  acid  from  it,  which  can  afterwards  be 
recovered  from  such  sloutions  by  the  addition  of  an 
acid.  UsBS.  It  is  considered  expectorant,  and  wa^ 
ibrmerly  used  in  asthma,  and  other  pulmonary  affiac* 
tiona ;  it  has  however  fallen  into  disuse,  and  is  noMT 
•principally  employed  in  perfumery,  and  odoriferous  fur 
migations.^.  Officinal  Prbpaeatioms.  Acidum 
.  Benzakum  L.E J>.  Tinei :  Benzoini  comp :  f  L.E,n* 
Impurities*  It  is  found  in  the  market  in  various 
degrees  of  purity,  the  best  is  yellowish,  studded  witb 

*  FumoATiHO  Pastiulbs.  Benzoin  generally  eonstltules  the 
diieC  ingndient  in  these  compositions,  to  which  mnj  be  added 
any  variety  of  odoriftroos  substancee  9  the  following  formula  may 
be  offered  at  a  specimen :  R.  Benzoin  5  j,  Cascarilis  3  8s>  Myrrh 
Slit  Olei  nue.  moschat.  ol.  Caryophyll.  ai  gr.  x.  potassas  nitrat^ 
3  »9  carb.  ligni  5  ^t  mneilag.  gum.  Trag.  q.  s. 
'  i  ViaGiii*s  Mii*K.  A  spirituous  solution  of  Benzoin  raixe^ 
with  about  twenty  parts  of  rose  water,  forms  a  cosmetic  long 
known  by  this  name.  Under  the  same  title  also  a  very  different 
preparation  is  sold,  vid.  Liquor  Plumbi  sub-acetatis. 

Faua*s  Baliaii,  Wadb's  Daors,  Jb8uit*s  Daopt. — These 
preparations  are  nothing  more  than  the  Tinctura  Benzoini  com- 
poeita. 

pBCTOBAL  Balsam  or  Hobbt. — Is  merely  the  tincture  of  Ben- 
xoin,  or  that  of  Tolu. 

EssBBCB  or  CoLTsroot. — ^This  preparation  consists  of  equal 
parts  of  the  Balsam  of  Tolu,  and  tiie  Compound  Tincture  of 
Benzoin,  to  which  b  added  double  the  quantity  of  rectified  Spirit 
of  Wine  %  and  this  forsooth  b  a  Pectoral  for  Coughs !  If  a  pa- 
tient with  a  pnlmdnary  affection  should  recover  during  the  use  of 
each  a  remedy*  I  should  certainly  designate  it  as  a  lucky  Escape, 
rather  than  as  a  skilful  Cuo^ 
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,wlrite epou $  the  w«nt  is  full  «t£ dvoo^  and  vpjimk 
'Cr  black. 

BISMUTHI  SUB-NITRAS.   L. 

Qualities.  Form^  a  white,  inodorous,  tasldw 
powder.  Cubmigal  Composition.  Oxide  of  Bismiith 
in  combination  with  some  water  and  a  little  nitric  add. 
SoLUBiLiTT.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids, 
but  is  dissolved  by  the  concantrated  acids,  and  is  again 
precipitated  by  water.  The  aUcalies,  PoUaa  and  Soda, 
also  dissolve  it,  but  sparingly ;  it  is  more  soluble  in 
ammonia.  Usas.  It  was  fonnerly  employed  as  a  ooe- 
metic,  under  the  name  of  Magistery  ofBismutk^  er 
that  •  of  Pearl  White ;  *  since,"  however,  it  becomes 
black  from  the  operation  of  Sulphmetted  Hydrosen 
and  its  compouads,t  much  inconvenience  attends  its 
application.  Its  medicinal  powers  appear  to  have  been 
first  noticed  by  Jacobi,  ^  but  the  remedy  attracted  littk 
or  no  attention  until  the  publicauon  of  a  paper  upon 
the  subject  by  Odierl  of  GJeneva.  The  disei^s  in  which 

*  The  Pearl  Powder  of  Perfumers  b  obtstaed  from  the  nitric 
solatton  of  Bismuth,  by  adding  a  propoftioii(  of  muriatic  acid,  and 
then  precipitating  by  a' small  quantity  of  water.  In  this  way  it 
is  obtained  in  the  form  of  minute  scales  of  a  pearly  lustre. 

t  The  gas  which  arises  from  the  combustion  of  mineral  coal 
will  produce  the  same  effbct.  It  is  related  of  a  lady  of  fii^on» 
who  had  incautiously  Seated  herself  too  near  the  fire,  at  a  qua- 
drille party,  that  her  countenance  changed  on  a  sudden  from  « 
delicAte  white  to  4  dark  tftwUey,  as  though  by  magic.  The  sur- 
prise and  confusion  of  the  whole  party  had  such  an  effect  tipoft 
the  disfigured  fair  one^  that  she  was  actually  dying  from  appiv- 
hension,  when  the  physician  dispelled  their  fears  by  informing  his 
patient  that  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  for  her  to  abstMn 
from  the  lise  of  mineral  cosmetics,  and  to  trust  in  future  to  those 
charms  which  Nature  had  bestowed  upon  her. 

X  Lr.  P.  Jacobi  de  Bismuthb.     Erford,  169*7. 
1  Journal  de  Medicine,  1786,  T,  68.  p.  49. 
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its  pawen  as  a  tonic  have  been  more  particularly  dia* 
played,  are  Gastrodynia,  Pyrosis,  and  Dyspepsia  at« 
tended  with  cholic.  Dr.  Marcet  in  a  paper  read  in 
1801  before  the  Medico-chirurgical  Society  of  London, 
says,  '^  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  trying  the 
oxide  of  Bismuth  in  spasmodic  affections  of  the  sto- 
mach in  Ouy's  Hospital,  and  those  triab  have  fully 
confirmed  the  opinion  which  I  formerly  gave  of  the 
utility  of  this  medicine.  The  practitioner  will  receive  a 
further  confirmation  of  its  value  by  referring  to  Dr. 
Bradsley's  Medical  Reports :  and  Dr.  Yeats  has  pub- 
lished in  the  Royal  Institution  Journal  *  a  striking 
case  illustrative  of  its  efficacy.  Dose,  gr.  v  to  xv,  in 
the  form  of  pills. 

BISTORT JE  RADIX.    L.E.D. 

.  (Polygonum  Bistorta.)  Bistort  Root. 
Qualities.  This  root  has  ito  odour,  but  is  highly 
astringent.  Chemical  Composition.  Its  active  prin- 
jciples  are  tannin  and  gallic  acid.  Med.  Uses.  It  acts 
as  an  astringent,  and  is  accordingly  used  in  hemorr- 
hages and  fluxes.  Dose  of  the  root  3j — 3J ;  of  a 
decoction  f3y — f§ij.  Combined  with  Calamus  it  has 
been  successfully  administered  for  the  cure  of  Inter- 
mittent fevers.     See  vol.  1,  p.  SIO. 

CALAMI  RADIX.  L.    Acori  Calami  Radix.  E. 

Acorus.  D.  (Acorus  Calamus)  Sweet  Flag  Root. 

Qualities.  This  root  is  full  of  joints,  crooked, 
and  flattened  on  the  sides,  internally  of  a  white  colour, 
and  loose  spongy  texture.  OdouVy  fi-agrant  and  aro« 
matic.  Tastty  bitter  and  pungent,  qualities  which  are 
improved  by  exsiccation.  Chemical  Composition. 
The  principles  in  which  its  qualities  reside  appear  to 
be  essential  oil,  and  bitter  extractive ;  the  root  like- 

♦  Vol.  iv  p.  156. 
Vol.  II.  I 
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wise  containt  fecnla^  which  n  topieiuly  precipitated 
from  its  infusion  by  Ba1>acetate  and  acetate  of  lead. 
Watery  infusion  extracts  all  its  virtues,  but  decoction 
impairs  them.  Spirit  is  also  an  appropriate  solvent, 
and  a  resinous  extract  may  be  produced  accordingly* 
Uses.  It  is  not  employed  so  frequently  as  it  deserves; 
it  would  be  a  useful  addition  to  many  of  the  compound 
infusions  of  vegetable  stomachics.  Dose*  A  cujrful 
of  the  infusion  made  by  adding  jyj  of  the  dried  root 
to  f  ^xij  of  boiling  water.  It  is  so  favourite  a  remedy 
with  the  native  practitioners  of  India,  in  the  bowel 
complaints  of  children,  that  tha*e  is  a  penalty  incurred 
by  any  druggist  who  will  not,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  open  his  door  and  sell  it,  if  demanded. 

CALUMBiE  RADIX.  L.    (Cocculus  Palmatus.J 
Colomba,  Radix.  E.D.     Calumba  Root, 

Qualities.  Jbri?i,  the  dried  root  imported  into 
this  country  is  in  transverse  sections ;  the  bark  is  thick, 
and  easily  detached;  the  wood  is  spongy  and  yel* 
lowish ;  the  pieces  are  frequently  perforated,  evidently 
by  worms.  Odour^  slightly  aromatic.  TasiCj  bitter 
and  somewhat  acrid.  Chemical  Composition.  Cin- 
chohia,  bitter  resin,  volatile  oil,  and  starch,  in  addition 
to  which,  M.  Planche  has  found  a  peculiar  animal«like 
substance ;  it  appears  also  to  contain  Malate  and  Sul- 
phate of  Lime. .  Solubility.  Boiling  water  takes  up 
about  one-third  of  its  weight,  but  proof  spirit  appears 
to  be  its  most  perfect  menstruum.  Incompatible 
Substances.  No  change  is  occasioned  in  the  infusion 
by  the  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  iron, 
muriate  of  mercury,  or  tartarized  antimony;  but  pre- 
cipitates are  produced  by  the  infusion  of  galls  and 
yellow  Cinchona  hark^  by  sub-acetate  and  acetate  of 
lead^  oxt/'tnuriate  of  mercury y  and  lime-water.    The 
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mAnion  VMry  soon  ^mls*  Dobb  ^  the  powdered  root 
gr.  XV  to  51B ;  of  the  infvftion  f  §is8  to  f  §ij.  UiSfl.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  tonics  and  stomachics 
which  we  posBcm.  It  seems  to  be  superior  to  many 
others,  from  not  possessing  astringent,  and  stimnlaat 
powers,  on  which  account  it  is  singuhurly  eligible  in 
certain  pnlmonary  and  mesenteric  oflfections ;  k  may 
be  given  in  combination  with  chalybeates,  aromatics^ 
saline  puigatives,  or  with  rhubarb,  as  circumstances 
may  require.  (J^rm.  S4, 155.)  Officinal  Prefa- 
B4i.TioNs«  Ififiis:  Calumhm.  L.  Tind:  Calumba* 
L.E.D.  It  becomes  worm-eaten  by  age,  and,  in  that 
condition,  should  be  rejected.  Those  pieces  which 
have  the  brightest  colour,  and  the  greatest  specific 
gravity,  are  the  best.  The  root  of  wkUe  briontf^  tinged 
yellow  with  die  tincture  of  Calumba,  has  been  fraudu* 
kntly  substituted  for  diis  root. 

CAMBOGIA.  L.  /  SialagmUis   \  Gambogta.  E.  D. 
Gamboge.         \  Cambogioides,  J 

Qualities.  Formy  lumps  of  a  solid  consistence, 
breaking  with  a  vitreous  fracture ;  Odour  none ;  Colour j 
deep  yellow,  bordering  on  red,  and  becoming,  when 
moistened,  a  brilliant  light  yellow.  Sp^Chrav:  1*3211 
Taste  slightly  acrid,  but  which  is  not  experienced 
unless  it  be  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  mouth. 
Chexical  Composition.  One  part  of  gum,  (Cera^ 
$mj)  and  four  parts  of  a  brittle  resin ;  but  this  know- 
ledge throws  no  light  on  the  nature  of  its  cathartic 
property.  Solubility.  When  triturated  with  water 
two-thirds  of  its  substance  are  speedily  dissolved,  and 
a  turbid  solution  results ;  alcohol  dissolves  nine-tenths, 
and  forms  a  yellow  transparent  tincture,  which  is  ren- 
dered turbid  by  the  addition  of  water ;  sulphuric  ether 

i2 
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disaoWes  six-tenths  of  the  substance ;  it  is  also.solabfe 
in  alkaline  solutions,  and  the  resulting  compound,  is 
not  rendered  turbid  by  water,  but  is  instantly  decom- 
posed by  acids,  and  the  precipitate  so  produced  is  of 
an  extremely  brilliant  yellow  colour,  and  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  acid.  Incompatible  Substances.  No 
bodies  appear  to  produce  in  gamboge  such  a  chemical 
change  as  to  destroy  the  chemical  properties  which 
distinguish  it,  but  by  a  mechanical  admixture,  its  solu- 
bility, and  consequently  its  operation,  may  be  ma- 
terially modified.  Dr.  Cullen  found  that  the. incon- 
venience arising  from  its  too  rapid  solubility,  and 
sudden  impression  upon  thd  stomach,  might  be  ob- 
viated by  diminishing  the  dose,  and  repeating  it  at 
short  intervals  as  directed  in  Form:  89.  Fobms  op 
Exhibition.  No  form  is  more  judicious  than  that  of 
pill.  Its  alkaline  solution  has  been  sometimes  exhibited 
in  dropsy,  when  it  is  said  to  operate  both  on  the  bowels 
and  kidneys.  Dose,  gr.  2  to  gr.  6.  Uses.  It  is  a 
powerful  drastic  cathartic,  and  hydragogue,  very  liable 
to  excite  vomiting,  and  from  this  peculiar  action  upon 
the  stomach  it  has  been  frequently  employed  with  suc- 
cess in  the  expulsion  of  teniae  {Form:  161.)  and  it 
accordingly  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  many  of  the 
empirical  compositions  which  are  sold  for  the  cure  of 
tape  worms.*  Officinal  Preparations.  Pil: 
CambogioR  tomp :  L.  There  is  considerable  difference 
in  the  degree  of  purity  in  which  this  substance  occurs 

*  Tbs  Specific  of  Hbbebitschwand,  which  formerly  excited 
8o  much  interest  in  Grermany,  consisted  of  10  grains  of  Gamboge 
with  20  of  Sub-carbonate  of  Potass ;  although  it  is  said,  that  on 
its  being  analyzed  by  order  of  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  thtre  were 
also  found  in  it  both  Mercury  and  Arsenic. 

Gamboge  is  also  the  basis  of  the  Specific  of  Glossius. 

Golden  Spirit  ow  Scvrtt  Grabs.  This  is  merely  a  solution 
of  Gamboge  in  the  Spir :  Armoracie  comp : 
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in  tlie  tnarket ;  it  should  be  estimated  by  its  clearness 
and  brilliancy. 

CAMPHORA.    L.E.D.     (Laurus  Camphora*) 

Camphor. 

Qualities.  Fornix  a  white  brittle  substance^  unc- 
tuous to  the  touch,  but  possessing  at  the  same  time  a 
degree  of  ductility  which  prevents  its  being  easily  pul- 
verised, unless^  a  few  drops  of  spirit  be  previously 
added.  It  is  capable  of  affecting  a  crystalline  form.t 
Odour,  peculiar,  fragrant,  and  penetrating.     Taste, 


*  Although  the  Camphor  of  commerce  is  generally  furnished 
by  the  Laurus  Camphora,  yet  it  is  abundantly  yielded  by  many 
other  plants.  It  is  said  that  what  is  imported  from  Sumatra  is  the 
product  of  the  Dryobobans  Camphora.  It  is  also  contained  in 
the  roots  of  the  Cinnamon,  Cassia,  and  Sassafras  laurels,  and  in 
those  of  Galangale,  Zedoary,  and  Ginger ;  in  Cardamom  seeds 
aad  Long  Pepper.  The  essential  oils  of  Lavender,  Sage,  Th^me 
Peppermint,  Rosemary,  and  those  of  many  other  labiate  plants 
yield  camphor  by  distillation.  Camphor  may  be  also  artificially 
formed  by  driving  a  stream  of  muriatic  gas  through  oil  of  tur- 
pentine; this  fiictitious  product  however,  b  to  be  distinguished 
from  native  camphor  in  not  being  soluble  in  weak  nitric  acid, 
and  also  in  not  being  precipitated  by  water  from  its  solution  in 
strong  nitric  acid. 

t  The  coUectipn  of  the  Miiteria  Medica  at  the  College  of  Phy* 
sician»  contains  a  beautiful  specimen  of  native  Camphor  in  the 
wood :  having  selected  from  it  as  perfect  a  cf  ystal  as  I  could  find, 
I  requested  my  friend  and  publisher  Mr.  W.  Phillips,  well  known 
for  his  researches  in  crystallography,  to  undertake  its  examina<> 
lion  I  and  he  observes  thi^l  **  The  crystal  of  native  Camphor  (in 
tbe  wQod)  appears  as  a  flat  octohedron ;  but  the  primary  form  is 
a  right  rhombic  prism  of  51 '.  36'.  and  188®.  24'.  by  measurement 
with  the  reflective  goniometer  on  cleavage  planes :  the  octohedral 
appearance  arises  from  the  deep  replacement  of  four  of  the  solid 
angles  of  the  prism,  by  as  many  phincs." 
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bitter,  pangent,  and  aromatic*  Spedfic  gmU^j  -90BT, 
it  therefore  swims  on  water;  it  is  sovdalile  tlMi 
during  warm  weather  a  considerable  proportion  will 
evaporate,  especially  if  at  the  same  time  the  atnoa- 
phere  be  rather  moist,  for  the  reason  stated  in  toL  !• 
p.  326*  It  is  readily  ignited,  and  bums  with  a  brilliant 
flame  and  much  smoke ;  it  melts  at  888*,  and  boils  at 
400.  Chemical  Composition.  It  is  a  proximate 
v^etable  principle,  resembling  the  essential  oils  in 
many  of  its  habitudes,  and  probably  difiers  from  them 
in  composition  only  in  containing  a  larger  proportion 
of  carbon.  Solubility.  Water  may  be  said  to  dis* 
solve  about  a  nine  hundredth  part  of  its  weight,  or  f  Jj 
rather  more  than  gr*  |,  but  its  solvent  power  is  con* 
siderably  increased  by  the  addition  of  carbonic  acid 
gas ;  camphor  is  also  rendered  more  soluble  by  tritu- 
ration with  magnesia ;  it  is  soluble  in  an  equal  weight 
of  alcohol,  but  it  is  again  separated  by  the  addition  of 
water ;  it  is  also  dissolved  by  oils,  both  fixed  and  vola* 
tile,*  especially  if  their  temperature  be  a  little  raised, 
and  by  sulphuric  and  other  aethers,  but  strong  acetic 
acid  may  be  said  to  be  its  most  powerful  solvent*  By 
repeatedly  distilling  it  with  nitric  acid  it  is  converted 
into  Camphoric  acid^  an  acid  distinguished  by  peculiar 
properties,  and  composing,  with  alkalies  and  earths,  a 
class  of  salts  called  CamphoraieSj  but  which  do  not 
possess  any  medicinal  value.  The  alkalies  do  not  pro- 
duce any  ef&ct  upon  camphor.  Incompatible  Sub- 
STANCES.  It  is  not  affected  by  any  substance  with 
which  we  can  combine  it.  Fobms  of  ExuiBi'vioir. 
It  is  preferable  in  the  form  of  mixture,  since  it  is  very 
liable  in  the  solid  state  to  excite  nausea,  and,  from 

*  Ah  ODORTALGicRBMCDviapreatrepiifee  consists  of  a  solntioB 
of  camphor  in  oil  of  turpenttne ;  a  flaidouBce  of  whkb  will  dis- 
solve two  drachms. 
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swimming  on  tbe  contents  of  the  stomach,  to  occasion 
pain  at  its  upper  orifice.  If  a  larger  dose  be  required 
than  that  which  water  can  dissolve,  an  additional  pro* 
portion  may  be  suspended  by  means  of  sugar,  almonds, 
yelk  of  ^^,  or  mucilage,  for  which  purpose  three  times 
its  weight  of  gum  arabic  is  required.  If  Camphor  be 
first  dissolved  by  trituration  in  a  very  small  portion  of 
oil,  it  readily  mixes  with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  and 
may  then  be  conveniently  blended  with  liquids.  It  has 
also  the  property  of  uniting  with  gum-resins,  and  of 
converting  them  into  permanently  soft,  and  uniform 
masses;  hence  they  may  sometimes  be  conveniently 
applied  for  diffusing  it  in  water.  It  niay  be  formed 
into  pill-masses  by  stiff  mucilage,  fcetid  gums,  or  by  a 
confection.  Medicinal  Uses.  In  moderate  doses  it 
exhilarates,  without  raising  the  pulse,  and  gives  a  ten- 
dency to  diaphoresis ;  and  under  certain  conditions  of 
the  body,  when  opium  fails,  it  will  frequently  promote 
sleep.  As  its  effects  are  transient,  its  dose  should  be 
repoUed  at  short  intervals.  Jlluslradve  Formulas  1, 
6,  SI,  1S5, 134, 164.  Camphor  is  said  to  correct  the  bad 
eflfects  of  opium,  mezereon,  cantharides,  and  the  drastic 
purgatives,  and  diuretics.  Dose  gr.  ij  to  3j.  In  ex- 
cessive doses  it  occasions  anxiety,  vomiting,  syncope, 
and  delirium;  these  violent  effects  are  best  counter- 
acted by  opium.  Officinal  Preparations.  Mis* 
iurq  Camphora*  L.D.  Emulsio  Catnphorata.  E. 
SSpiriius  Campharasj  L.E.D.  Tinctura  Camphorm 
camp:  L.E.D.  Acidum  Aceiosum  Camphoratum.  E.D. 
Xjifttmenium  CimpAc^ir  L.E.D.  Uniment.:  Camphor fB 
eomps  L.  Liniment:  Saponis.  (O)  L.KD.  Adul- 
terations. It  has  been  stated  that  pure  camphor 
may  be  known  by  placing  it  upon  hot  bread,  when  it 
will  turn  moist,  whereas  an  adulterated  specimen  be- 
comes dry — ^but  with  what  can  it  be  adulterated  ? 
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CANELL^  CORTEX.  L.E.D.    /Canella  Alba\ 
CanellaBark.  v      Cortex,      ) 

Wild  Cinnamon. 

Qualities.  Form\  it  occurs  in  quilled  and  flat 
pieces ;  the  former  are  of  a  whitish  yellow  colour,  con- 
siderably thicker  than  cinnamon ;  the  latter^  which  are 
probably  the  bark  of  the  larger  branches,  or  of  the 
stem  of  the  tree,  are  yellow  on  the  outside,  and  pale 
brown  within.  Odour^  resembling  that  of  cloves. 
TastCj  warm,  pungent,  and  slightly  bitter.  Chemical 
Composition.  Its  virtues  depend  upon  an  essential 
oil,  and  a  bitter  resin.  Solubility.  Water  extracts 
only  the  bitterness,  but  proof  spirits  both  the  bitterness 
and  aroma.  Medicinal  Uses.  As  a  warm  stimulant 
to  the  stomach,  and  as  a  corrigent  to  other  medicines. 
In  America  it  is  considered  as  a  powerful  antiscorbutic. 
Dose  of  the  powdered  bark  gr.  x  to  38s.  Officinal 
Preparations.  TincL  Gentian,  comp.  (B.  O.)  E. 
Vinum  Aloes y  (O)  L.D.     Pulv.  Aloes  cum  canella, 

CANTHARIDES.*     (Cantharis  Vesicatoria.) 

Blistering^  or  Spanish  fJies. 

This  beautiful  insect  of  the  beetle  tribe  is  exceeding* 
ly  abundant  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  par- 

ticularly  in  Spain.    They  are  collected  from  the  leaves 

-*  ■  -  ■  , 

*  Although  the  London  College,  for  reasons  sufficiently  weighty 
were  induced  on  a  former  occasion  to  tranfer  the  Blistering  fly 
from  the  genus  Cantharis  to  that  of  Lytta ;  the  Coipmittee  for 
revising  the  late  PharmacopOBia  determined,  on  the  authority  of 
Latrcilie,  to  restore  it  to  its  former  genus.  The  work  of  La- 
treille,  ''  Genera  Crustaceorum  et  Insectorum"'  holds  the  highest 
rank  in  Entomology  of  any  hitherto  published. 
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of  the  diflerent  trees  on  which  they  delight  to  dwell,  in 
June  and  July,  and  are  afterwards  destroyed,  as  recom« 
mended  by  Dioscorides,  by  the  fumes  of  strong  vinegar, 
and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  chemical  history  of  Can- 
tharides  is  still  involved  in  some  obscurity ;  the  blister- 
ing principle  has  been  obtained  by  Robiquet  in  a  sepa- 
rate state,  when  it  assumes  the  form  of  small  crystalline 
plates,  having  a  micaceous  lustre,  not  unlike  sperma- 
ceti ;  Dr.  Thomson  has  given  to  it  the  name  of  Cantho' 
ridin ;  *  when  pure,  it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  cold 
alcohol ;  boiling  alcohol,  however,  dissolves  it,  but  pre- 
cipitates it  again  on  being  cooled,  ^ther  and  the  oils 
dissolve  it  readily.  Although  not  soluble  in  water  it 
is  rendered  so  by  the  presence  of  a  yellow  matter  which 
exists  in  native  combination  with  it.  A  very  minute 
portion  of  this  substance  dissolved  in  sweet  oil,  and 
applied  to  the  skin  with  a  piece  of  paper,  produces 
vesication  in  five  or  six  hours.  In  addition  to  this  ac- 
tive principle,  Cantharides  contain  a  green  concrete 
oil ;  a  yellow  fluid  oil ;  a  peculiar  black  substance  so- 
luble in  water  and  proof  spirit,  but  not  in  pure  alcohol; 
a  saponaceous  or  yellow  substance,  soluble  both  in 
water  and  alcohol ;   Uric  acid ;  Acetic  acid ;  Phos- 


*  Cantharidin  may  be  obtained  by  the  following  process :  Boil 
the  cantharides  in  water  until  all  the  soluble  parts  are  extracted ; 
filter  the  decoction,  and  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  an  ex- 
tract. Digest  this  extract  in  concentrated  alcohol,  then  pour  oflf 
the  alcohol  and  evaporate  it ;  if  sulphuric  acid  be  then  added 
to  this  extract,  it  will  take  up  the  Cantharadin,  which  may  be 
obtained  in  a  tolerably  pure  state  by  evaporation.  The  crystal- 
line plates  may  be  afterwards  freed  from  the  adhering  colouring 
matter  by  alcohol. 
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pbate  of  Mi^;ii6sia|'  and  a  prirencbymaUnu  sulMlaiioB.^ 
Mebicinai*  U0B8.  Canthariden,  when  adminUtcnd 
intemany  are  pow^uUy  stimttlant  and  diuretic ;  t  «id 
wliether  applied  as  a  resicalory  to  the  akin^  or  tekca 
into  th^  Btomach,  they  hate  a  peculiar  tendency  to  act 
upon  the  urinary  organi,  and  especially  to  irritate  and 
inflame  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  occasion  stiaii- 
gury.  On  this  account  they  ha?e  been  Tery  success- 
SMj  employed  both  for  the  cure  of  incontui»ce  ^urino^ 
and  suppression  of  this  discharge,  from  torpor  or  paiaty* 
sis  of  the  bladder ;  they  have  also  been  used  in  gloet  and 
leucorrh^a,  and  in  cases  of  seminal  weakness  and  inqio^ 
tence.  Jn  consulting  the  works  of  Dioscorided,  Galen^ 
and  Pliny,  we  shall  find  they  entertained  a  notio%  that 
the  virus  existed  only  in  the  body  of  the  fly,  and  thai 
the  head,  feet  and  wings,  contained  its  antidote !.  Hip- 
pocrates prescribed  them  internally  in  Dropsy,  JaujOK 
dice,  and  Amenorrhcea;  and  yet  in  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Dr.  Groenvelt  was  .charged  and 
sued  ^  for  giring  them  inwardly,  in  substance,  for  the 

cilre  of  the  stone.    Dose,  in  substance,  not  exceeding: 

I. ...  I  ti.  Ill  I  I   I  ■■  I       I       p.  ■  .  ■  ■.    ,  > II  II.  ,    , 

*  Annales  de  Ch^mie,  torn.  Izxvi. 

f  It  forms  the  basis  of  the  once  ceMrated  diuretic  of  TiHpiiq; 
csUod  iithonthcypticiuii  Tnlpii»  from  its  suppesed  eficacy  ia 
stooe.  The  other  ingredients,  were  Cardamoms,  made  into  a 
Tincture  with  Rectified  Spirit,  and  Spirit  of  Nitric  iBther. 

(  He  was  cited  before  the  censors  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
in  IS9S,  and  committed  to  Newgate  by  a  warrant  from  the  Presi- 
dent ;  bst  he  was  aquitted  upon  the  plea  that — bad  practice  muaC 
be  accompanied  widi  a  bad  intention  to  render  it  criminal.  He 
published  his  vindication  in  a  small  tract,  entitled  **  De  fnto 
Cantharidum  uto  interne.**  The  issiie,  says  Dr.  Quincey  (Pharm : 
p.  155Q  ruined  the  unhappy  Doctor,  but  taught  hb  prosecutors 
the  safety  and  value  of  his  practice.  The  following  was  his  for- 
mula. Of  egg-shelb  calcined  5»;  Camphor  Bj ;  Spanish  ilics 
98S|  and  Venice  turpentine  q,  s,  to  make  nine  pills  $  three  cf 
which  were  to  be  swallowed  every  three  hours. 
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gr.  i,  eombined  with  opium  or  hyoscyamvB.  See  71fnc« 
turn:  Cantharid.  A  atroDg  decoction  of  the  Cantha- 
rides  in  Oil  of  Turpentine  furnishes  a  most  powerful 
Epispastic,  and  may  be  easily  applied  by  means  of 
dossils  of  lint.  As  the  general  belief,  which  exists  with 
respect  to  the  aphrodisiac  powers  of  this  substance, 
may  induce  persons  to  try  its  efficacy  in  large  doses, 
either  for  goading  the  exertions  of  exhausted  nature, 
or  for  incensii^  the  passions  of  females  whose  seduction 
is  meditated,  it  behoves  the  medical  practitioner  to  be- 
come ^acquainted  with  the  symptoms  which  it  may  pro- ' 
duce,  and  of  which  the  following  may  be  considered  as 
the  most  prominent ; — ^violent  retching  ;  copious  alvine 
evacuations,  frequently  bloody;  very  severe  colics; 
active  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines; 
sometimes  universal  convulsions,  attended  with  a  horror 
of  liquids,  resembling  that  which  occurs  in  hydropho- 
bia ;  furious  delirium,  &c.  But  the  affections  of  the 
urinary  passages,  and  organs  of  generation,  may  be  re- 
garded xoSiloxiiy^as  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  poisoning 
by  Cantharides ;  such  as  heat  in  the  bladder,  bloody 
micturition,  horrible  strangury,  painful  and  obstinate 
priapism,  satyriasis^  &c.  The  method  of  treatment  to 
be  pursued  on  such  occasions  will  consist  in  copious 
bleeding,  warm  bath,  local  fomentations,  mild  and  mu- 
cilaginous drinks;  and  opium,  especially  in  the  form  of 
clyster  or  suppository.  Officinal  Prep.  Tinci: 
Cantharid:Ij.  Emplast:  Cantharid:  L.  Ceratum  Can^^ 
tharid:Ij»  Unguent:  Infusi  Cantharid :  Vesicat:K. 
Unguent:  Cantharid:  D.  The  flies  do  not  lose  their 
virtues  by  being  kept ;  it  is,  however,  curious  that  even 
those  acrid  insects  are  soon  reduced  to  dust  by  others 
feeding  upon  them  ;  but  since  the  inert  parenchymatous 
portion  is  alone  selected  by  them,  the  residue  is  ex- 
tremely active. 
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6APSICI  BACC^.  L.E.D.   /Capsicum\ 
Benies  of  the  Capsicum.        V  Annum.  / 

Qualities.  Form ;  pods,  long,  pointed,  and  pen- 
dulous; Cb/ottr,  when  ripe,  a  bright  orange  red.  Odour ^ 
aromatic  and  pungent.  Taste^  extremely  acrimonious 
and  fiery.  Solubility.  Its  qualities  are  partially  ex- 
tracted by  water,  but  more  completely  by  sether  and 
spirit.  Chemical  Composition.  Cinchonia,  resin, 
mucilage,  and  an  acrid  principle  said  to  be  alkaline.* 
Incompatible  Substances.  The  Infusions  of  capsi- 
cum are  disturbed  by  Infusion  of  Galls  /  Nitrate  of 
Silver;  Oxy-muriate  of  Mercurj/ ;  Acetate  of  Lead; 
the  Sulphates  of  Irony  Copper  and  Zinc ;  Ammonia^ 
Carbonate  of  Potass^  and  Alum^  but  not  by  sulphuric, 
nitric,  or  muriatic  acid.  Medicinal  Uses.  It  is  a  most 
powerful  stimulant  to  the  stomach,  and  is  unaccom- 
panied with  any  narcotic  effect ;  as  a  gargle  in  cynanche 
maligna,  and  in  relaxed  states  of  the  throat,  it  furnishes 
a  valuable  remedy ;  combined  with  purgatives,  it  proves 
serviceable  in  dyspepsia,  (Form :  7S,)  it  has  lately  been 
given  with  success  in  the  advanced  stqges  of  acute 
rheumatism ;  in  various  diseases  attended  with  cold 
feet,  it  has  been  recommended  to  wear  socks  dusted 
with  Cayenne  Pepper,  Forms  op  Exhibition.  It 
may  be  given,  made  into  pills  with  crumb  of  bread,  or 
in  the  form  of  tincture,  diluted  with  water;  for  the 
purpose  of  a  gargle,  a  simple  infusion  in  the  propor- 
tion of  gr.  j  to  f §j  of  boiling  water,  or  f3vi  of  the 
tincture  to  f  §viij  of  the  Infusum  Rosce,  may  be  directed. 
Dose,  of  the  substance,  gr.  vj  to  x,  of  the  tincture  fjj 
to  f3ij  in  an  aqueous  vehicle.  Officinal  Prepara- 
tions.   Tinci:  Capsici:  L.D.t 


*  Journal  de  Physique,  p.  173,  1820. 

t  Ryher's  C>ri)uc  TiMCTujiE.    In  the  earlier  editions  of  this 
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Cayenne  Pepper  is  jein  indiscriminate  mixture  of  the 
powder  of  the  dried  pods  of  several  species  of  capsicum, 
but  especially  of  the  Capsicum  baccatumy  (Birdpepper*) 

Adulterations.  Cayenne  pepper  is. generally 
mixed  with  muriate  qfsoda,  which  disposes  it  to  deli- 
quesce. Red  Lead  may  be  detected  by  digesting  it  }n 
acetic  acid,  and  adding  to  the  solution  sulphuret  of 
^unmonia,  which  will  produce,  if  any  lead  be  present, 
a  dark  coloured  precipitate ;  or  the  fraud  may  be  dis- 
covered by  boiling  some  of  the  suspected  pepper  in 
vinegior,  and  afler  filtering  the  solution  adding  to  .it 
sulphate  of  soda,  when  a  white  precipitate  will  be  form- 
ed, which,  after  being  dried  and  exposed  to  heat,  and 
mixed  with  a  little  charcoal,  will  yield  a  metallic  glo- 
bule of  lead. 

CARBO  LIGNI.    L.E.D.    Charcoal. 

Qualities.  It  is  a  black,  inodorous,  insipid,  brit^e 
substance ;  when  newly  prepared  it  possesses  the  pro- 
perty of  absorbing  very  considerable  quantities  of  the 
different  gases;  it  is  also  capable  of  destroying  the 
smell  and  taste  of  a  variety  of  vegetable  and  animal 
substances,  especially  of  mucilages,  oils,  and  of  matter 
in  which  extractive  abounds ;  and  some  medicines  are 
said  to  be  even  deprived  of  their  characteristic  odour 
by  remaining  in  contact  with  it,  as  Valerian,  Galba- 
num.  Balsam  of  Peru,  and  Musk.  The  use  of  charring 
the  interior  of  water  ca»ks,  and  of  wrapping  charcoal 

in  cloths  that  have  acquired  a  bad  smell,  depends  upon 

-  ■  ■    -  --* 

work  an  erroaeous  account  of  this  medicine  has  been  given,  in 
consequence  of  a  spurious  ^^ecimen  having  been  examined :  the 
following  analysis  b  now  confidently  presented  to  the  profession. 
It  b  an  infusion  of  Capsicum,  Camphor,  Cardamom  seeds,  Rhu- 
barb, Aloes,  and  Castor  in  Pro^T  Spirit,  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  Sulphuric  acid. 
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thig  property;  fer  the  same  reason  it  iumiahes Ji  very 
excellent  tooth  powder^*  for  which  purpose,  that  whkli 
is  obtained  iroin  the  shdl  of  the  cocoa  nut  is  to  be 
preferred.  None  of  the  flaid  inenstnia  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  have  any  action  whatever  as  solvents 
upon  carbon*  t  Medicinal  Uses*  It  is  antiseptip, 
and  has  been  administered  internally,  to  correct  the 
putrid  eructations  which  sometimes  attend  dyspepsia, 
but  in  order  to  produce  this  eflfect  it  sboiild  be  newly 
prepared,  or  such  as  has  been  preserved  firom  the  access 
of  air,  for  it  operates  by  absorbing  the  putrid  gas,  as 
well  as  by  checking  the  decomposition  of  the  undi- 
gested element.  Dose,  grs.  x  to  5j.  It  has  been  lately 
asserted  to  possess  powers  as  an  antidote  to  arsenic ;  if 
this  be  true,  its  action  can  only  be  mechanical  by 
absorbing  like  a  sponge  the  arsenical  solution,  and 
thereby  defending  the  coats. of  the  stomach  from  its 
virulence.  ^  Charcoal,  when  mixed  with  boiled  bread, 
forms  a  very  valuable  poultice  for  foul  and  gangrenous 
sores.  In  a  state  of  impalpable  powder,  it  is  said  to 
be  efifectual  as  a  styptic ;  Dr.  Odier  informs  us  that  the 
Celebrated  powder  of  Faynardy  for  stopping  hemorr- 
hage, was  nothing  more  than  the  charcoal  of  beech- 
wood  finely  powdered. 

*    LARDiriBR*8    PltBFAESD    ChARCOAL     CODSIStS    of   CrctEoeOIIS 

powder,  or  chalk  finely  powdered,  rendered  fprej  by  the  additioa 
of  charcoal,  or  Ivory  black. 

f  CoircBiiTRATBO  SoLVTiov  ov  Cbaecoaip.  A  preparatioB  is 
sold  under  this  absurd  name  for  cleaning  the  teeth,  and. is nothiiig 
more  than  a  tincure  of  Catechu.  The  name  was  probably  sn^ 
gested  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Hatchett,  who  succeeded  in 
producing  artificial  tannin  by  the  action  of  Nitric  acid  upod 
Charcoal. 

i  See  an  account  of  Charcoal,  as  a  test  for  Arsenic,  and  re- 
marks thereon,  p.  117. 
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Chtrcol  it  prepared  for  the  purposes  of  ifeedicine  and 
the  arts,  firom  a  yariety  of  substances,  viz. 

BuBHT  Sponge.  Spongia  Usta.  L«  Consists  of 
diarcoal  with  portions  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  sub-carbonate  of  soda ;  it  has  been  highly 
commended  in  bronchocele  and  scrophulous  com- 
plaints, in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  or  in  that  of  a 
lozenge,  and  it  has  been  lately  asserted  that  it  owes 
its  power  to  the  presence  of  Iodine. 

Veobtablb  JSthiops.  Puhis  Quercus  mminas. 
From  the^cvi  vesiculosusy  or  bladder'-wrack,  used  as 
the  preceding* 

Itobt  Black.  Ebur  Ustum.  From  ivory  shavings 
burned ;  used  as  a  dentifrice  and  a  pigment,  under  the 
name  of  ^^  blue^lack^^^  for  its  hue  is  bluish ;  but  bone* 
black  is  usually  sold  for  it. 

Lamp  Black*  FuUgo  Lampadum.  By  burning 
vesinous  bodies,  as  the  refuse  of  pitch,  in  furnaces  of 
a  peculiar  construction. 

Wood  Soot.  Fuligo  ligni^  collected  from  chimnies 
under  which  wood  is  burnt.  It  contains  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  which  imparts  to  it  its  characteristic  bitter* 
ness.  It  has  been  considered  antispasmodic,  and  a 
tincture  was  formerly  prepared  of  it. 

CARDAMOMi  SEMINA.  L.D.    /    Matonia^     \ 

\Cardamomum.  / 

Amomum  Repens.  E.    Cardamom  Seeds.. 
Qualities*  Odour,  aromatic  and  agreeable ;  Toiie^ 

*  Dr.  Matoa  in  a  learned  critical  and  botanical  note  to  a  paper 
OB  the  Cardamom,  by  Mr.  White,  Surgeon  of  Bombay,  (Traoi  t 
lint  Soc  t  V.  X,  S99,)  called  the  genus,  of  which  it  consists,  Elet* 
laria,  a  aomenclaUire  which  was  accordingly  adopted  by  the  Col* 
l^ge  in  their  late  Pharmaropcpia  %  but,  says  Sir  James  Smith* 
as  this  name  b  of  a  barbarous  origin,  (vis.  frm^A  Elettaria,  the 
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.warm  and  pungent,  but  unlike  the  peppera,  ^bay  do 
not  immodecately  heat  the  stomach.  SolubiiiITT. 
Water,  alcohol  and  ether  extract  their  virtues ;  the 
two  latter  most  completely,  and  the  result  is  trans- 
parent, whereas  the  watery  infusion  is  turbid  and 
mucilaginous.  Chemical  Composition.  Fecula, 
mucilage,  and  essential  oil.  Medicinai.  Uses,  They 
are  carminative  and  stomachic,  and  prove  .gratefiil 
adjuncts  to  bitter  infusions;  they  are  principally  em- 
ployed to  give  warmth  to  other  remedies.  Dose  of 
the  powder,  gr.  yj  to  9j.  Officinal  Preparations. 
fixtract:  Colocj/nth:  camp:  (E)  L.D.  .  Tine.  Caria- 
momiy  L.E.D.  Tinct.  Cardamom:  compi  L.D.  TVtic^.- 
Gnnamomiy  co.  (B)  L.E.  Tinct.  Gentian^  co.  (O)  L. 
Tinct.  Rhei,  (E)  L.E.D.  Tinct.  Rkei  cum  Aloe,  (O) 
E.  Tinct.  SennaSy  (E)  L.D.  Spir.  Ether.  ArcmaL 
B  L.  Vinum  Aloes  Socot.  (O)  E.  Confeei.  Aro» 
mat.  B  L.  Puiv.  Cinnamom.  co.  (B)  L.E.p, 
Pit.  Scilliticce,  (E)  E.    Injiis.  SemuB.  D.  (B.) 

Cardamom  seeds  should  be  kept  within  thdr  husks, 
or  their  virtues  will  soon  be  considerably  impaired; 
they  are  frequently  mixed  with  grains  of  paradise^ 
which  are  much  hotter  and  more  spicy,  but  less  aro- 
matic in  their  flavour. 

CARICiE  FRUCTUS,  L.D.  Fici  CaricsB  Fructus,  E. 

The  preserved  Fruit  of  the  Fig. 

Qualities  of  the  dried  fig  are  too  well  known  to 
require  description.    The  fig  consists  almpst  entirely 


name  of  the  plant,)  we  shoald  greatly  prefer  tibai  of  Ma- 
tonia ;  a  suggestion  ^riiich  has  been  since  adopted  by  Mr.  Roscoe 
of  Liverpool,  in  hts  description  of  the  Scitamincoe.  The  College 
has  therefore  the  gratifying  task  of  erasing  the  term  Elettariafrom 
jtheir  Materia  Medica,  and  of  substituting  for  it  a  name,  no  less 
Known  than  respected  by  the  Medical  profession. 
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of  muc^ilage  sisA  sugar.  Uses,  It  has  heeii  filready 
stated  that  the  most  aacient  cataplasin  on  record  was 
made  of  figs,  (8  Kings,  chap.  xx.  7.')  they  are  employed 
mediciiially  in  many  demulcent  decoctions,  as  Decoc'- 
turn  Hardei  camp :  L.  D.  They  are  gently  aperient ; 
it  is  curious  to  learn  that  they  constituted  the  chief 
part  of  the  food  of  the  ancient  Athletae. 

CARYOPHYLLI.  L. 

(Eugenia  Caryophyllata.  The  unopened Jlowers  dried,) 

Caryophilli  Aromatici  Grermen,  E. 

Caryophilli  aromat.  Calyx,  D.     Qoves. 

CloYes  are  the  unexpanded  flowers,  or  flower-buds, 
of  the  cloYe  tree,  which  are  first  obtained  when  the 
tree  is  six  years  old ;  they  are  gathered  in  October  and 
November  befi^re  they  open,  and  when  they  are  still 
green;  and  are  dried  in  the  sun,  after  having  been 
exposed  to  smoke  at  a  heat  of  180%  till  they  assume  a 
brown  hue.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  flowers  when 
fully  developed  are  quite  inodorous,  and  that  the  real 
fruit  is  not  in  the  least  aromatic.  Qualities.  JForm, 
that  of  a  nail,  consisting  of  a  globular  head,  formed  of 
the  four  petals  of  the  corolla,  and  four  leaves  of  the 
calyx  not  yet  expanded ;  and  a  germen  situated  below 
nearly  cylindrical,  and  scarcely  an  inch  in  length. 
Odour^  strong,  fragrant,  and  aromatic.  Taste^  acrid, 
aromatic  and  permanent  Benzoic  acid  has  lately  been 
discovered  in  them. 

Solubility.  Water  extracts  their  odour,  but  little 
of  their  taste ;  alcohol  and  ether  take  up  both  com« 
pletely.  Msdicibtal  Uses.  They  are  more  stimulant 
than  any  of  the  other  aromatics ;  they  are  sometimes 
given  alone,  but  more  generally  as  a  corrigent  to  other 
medicines.     Officinal  Prepabatioms»     Infttsum 
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Carjfophyitorum.  L.  Spir.  laioMd.  to.  D.  (B)  Fb  Avb*. 
The  Dutch  fvequently  mix  the  best  cloves  with  those 
from  which  the  oil  has  been  drawa. 

Ca&tophtllorum  Oleum.  This  essenial  oil,  in 
consequence  of  the  resinous  matter  which  it  hc4dhi  in 
solution,  has  a  specific  graTity  of  1*080,  and  conse- 
quently sinks  in  water.  When  the  oil  has  a  hot  fiefy 
taste,  and  a  great  depth,  of  colour,  it  b  adulterated. 
It  is  imported  from  the  spice  islands..  On  account  of 
its  stimulant  properties,  it  is  added  to  griping  extracts, 
or  used  as  a  local  application  in  the  tooth -ache. 
Vauquelin  obtained  from  the  lea^res  of  the  Agaiho* 
phyllum  ravensara  an  essential  oil,  in  every  respect 
similar  to  that  of  cloves ;  and  I  am  informed  by  Dr. 
Davy  that  an  oil  exactly  resembling  in  smell  the  oil  of 
Cloves  is  procured  in  Ceylon  from  the  leaf  of  the  Cin- 
namon tree;  but  very  little,  if  any,  has  ever  been  ex- 
ported. 

CASCARILLiE  CORTEX.  L.D.    /   Croton    \ 
Croton  Eleutheria.  E.  \Cascarilla./ 

Cascaritta  Bark. 

Qualities.  Fomiy  curled  pieces,  or  rolled  up  into 
short  quills ;  its  fracture  is  smooth  and  close,  of  a  dark 
brown  colour;  Odour ^  light  and  agreeable;  when 
burning,  it  emits  a  smell  resembling  that  of  musk, 
which  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  barks. 
Taste^  moderately  bitter,  with  some  aromatic  warmth. 
Chemical  Composition.  Mucilage,  bitter  extractive, 
resin,  volatile  oil,  and  a  large  proportion  of  woody 
fibre ;  neither  Cinchonia  nor  Quina  has  hitherto  been 
discovered  in  it.  Solubility.  Its  active  constituents 
are  partially  extracted.by  alcohol  and  water,  and  com- 
pletely by  proof  spirit.  Medicikal  UsBS.  Carminative 
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wd  Ionic ;  .U  ia  aa  excellent  adjunct  to  cinchona^  renr 
deling  it  by  its  aromatic  qualities  more  agreeable  to  thiQ 
stomachy  and  increasing  its  powers.  It  is  valuable  in 
dyspepsia  and  flatulent  cholic,  in  dysentery  and  diarr^ 
hoea^  and  in  the  gangrenous  thrush  peculiar  to  childien* 
FoBMs  OF  Exhibition.  It  is  most  efficacious  in  sub* 
stance;  it  may  however  be  given  in  the  form  of  infu- 
sion,  or  tincture.  Decoction  dissipates  its  aromatic 
princijde ;  the  extract  therefore  merely  acts  as  a  simple 
bitter.  See  Infas^  Cascartilce.  Dose  of  the  powder, 
grs.  xij  to  5ss.  Officinal  Prgpabations.  Infiis. 
CascarilL  L.  Tinct,  CascarilL  L.D.  Extract.  Cas- 
carilL  D.  > 

CASSIiE  PULPA.  L.E.D.    /      Cassia  Fistula,      \ 
Cassia  Pulp.  v  Lamentorum  Pulpa. ) 

Tlie  fruit  is  a  cylindrical  pod  scarcely  an  inch  in 
diameter,  but  a  foot  or  moie  in  length;  the  exterior 
is  a  hard  brown  bark;  the  interior  is  divided  into 
numerous  transverse  cells,  each  of  which  contains  an 
oval  seed  imbedded  in  a  sofl  black  pulp.  Qualities. 
Odour ^  faint  and  rather  sickly.  Taste<^  sweet  and  muci- 
laginous. Solubility.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
pulp  is  dissolved  by  water,  partially  by  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  ether.  Chemical  Composition.  Sugar, 
gelatine,  glutine,  gum,  and  a  small  portion  of  resin, 
extractive,,  and  some  colouring  matter.  Uses,  It  is 
gently  laxative,  and  is  adapted  for  children  and  very 
delicate  women,  but  it  should  be  always  given  in  com- 
bination with  manna  or  some  other  laxative,  or  it  is 
apt  to  induce  nausea,  flatulence  and  griping.  Offici- 
nal Preparations.  Confectio  Cassice,  L.  E.D» 
Confectio  Sennas  (B.O.)  L.E.D.*  Tliere  are  two  kinds 

.*  EssBNCB  OP  Coffee.    The  Cassia  pulp  is  said  to  Ibrm  tba 
Wis-of  this  af  tick.. 

k2 
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of  this  drug  in  the  maiket ;  that  fifom  the  West  Indict, 
the  pods  of  which  are  generally  large,  rough,  thidc 
rinded,  and  contain  a  nauseous  pulp;  and  that  fiom 
the  East  Indies,  which  is  to  be  prefmed,  and  which  is 
distinguished  bj  smaller  and  smoother  pods,  and  by 
their  containing  a  much  blacker  pulp.  The  pulp  ought 
not  to  have  a  harsh  flavour,  which  arises  firom  the  fruit 
haying  been  gathered  before  it  was  ripe,  nor  ought  it 
to  be  sour,  which  it  is  very  apt  to  become  by  keeping. 
The  heaviest  pods,  and  those  in  which  the  seed»  do 
not  rattle,  are  to  be  preferred. 

C ASTOREUM.  L.E.D.  /Castor  Fiber.  (Ros8iair.)\ 
Castor.  \  Concreium  sui  generis.  ) 

This  substance  is  secreted  by  the  beaver,  in  bags 
near  the  rectum.*  Qualities.  Odoury  strong  and  aro- 
matic. TastCy  bitter,  sub-acrid,  and  nauseous.  Colour^ 
reddish  brown.  Chemical  Composition.  Volatile 
oil,  resin,  mucilage,  extractive,  iron,  and  small  portions 
of  the  carbonates  of  potass,  lime  and  ammonia.  It 
contains  also,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Laugier,  a 
small  quantity  of  Benzoic  acid.  The  Canadian  variety 
is  also  stated  by  Laugier  to  contain  benzoic  acid  both 
free  and  combined.  Solubility.  Its  active  matter 
is  dissolved  by  alcohol,  proof  spirit,  and  partially  by 
water;  the  tincture  made  with  alcohol  is  the  least 
nauseous,  and  the  most  efficacious ;  the  spirit  of  ammo* 
nia  is  also  an  excellent  menstruum,  and  in  many  cases 
improves  its  virtues.    Forms  of  Exhibition.  It  may 

* 

*  The  ancients  erroneously  considered  them  as  the  testicles  of 
the  beaver,  and  iEsop  relates  that  the  animal  bit  them  off,  when 
pursued  by  the  huntsman,  whence  some  have  derived  its  name, 
#  eoiirando ;  the  true  origin  however  of  the  word  is  from  ymfvfy 
i.  e.  animal  venirieuloium^  from  his  swaggy  and  proniaeat  Miy. 
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be  giren  in  substance,  as  a  bolus,  or  in  tbe  form  of  tine*, 
ture,  but  its  exhibition  in  the  form  of  extract  or  decoc«. 
uon  is  chemically  incorrect.  Dose,  grs.  x  to  3j,  and,  in 
clysters,  to  jj.  Mbdicinal  Uses.  It  is  antispasmodic^ 
and  seems  to  act  more  particularly  on  the  uterine  sys- 
tem. It  certainly  proves  beneficial  as  an  adjunct  to 
antihysteric  combinations ;  it  was  highly  esteemed  by 
Van  Swieten,  De  Haen,  and  many  other  Grerman  prac- 
titioners. Baglivi  states  that  it  counteracts  the  narcotic 
powers  of  opium,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  OfficinaIa 
Pbbpbations*  Tinci,  Castorei.*  L,E.D.  Adulteb  : 
It  is  sometimes  counterfeited  by  a  mixture  of  dried 
Uood,  gum  ammoniacum,  and  a  little  real  castor, 
staffed  into  the  scrotum  of  a  goat ;  the  fraud  is  detected 
by  comparing,  the  smell  and  taste  with  those  of  real 
cajstor ;  and  by  the  deficiency  of  the  subaceous  follicleSi 
which  are  always  attached  to  genuine  specimens. 
There  are  two  kinds  in  the  market,  the  Russian  and 
Canadian,  the  former  hpwever,  which  is  the  best,  has 
become  extremely  scarce ;  it  may  be  distinguished  fron^ 
the  latter,  by  being  larger,  rounder,  heavier,  and  less 
^orrpgated  on  th^  outside. 

CATECHU  EXTRACTUM,  L.E.D. 
(Acacia  Catechu,  Extractum.) 

Catechu  $  olim  Terra  JapanicaA   Japan  Earth. 
Qualities.    There  are  two  varieties  of  catechu  in 

*  Batbhar  *8  Pbctoeai*  DftOFS  consist  principally  of  the  Tine* 
tare  of  Castor,  with  portions  of  camphor  and  opiiiin»  flavoured 
by  anise  seeds,  and  coloured  by  cochineal. 

f  It  iros  formerij  supposed  to  be  a  mineral  production ;  and 
hence  the  term  Terra  Japonica.  Hagedom  and  Boulduc  were 
among  the  first  who  opposed  this  error,  and  who  established  the 
feet  of  Its  vegetable  origin  (Mem,  de  TAcad:  dcs  Sciences  df 
Paris,  A.  1709,  p.jns.) 
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tlie  market,  the  one  of  a  light  yellowish,  the  other  of  a 
chocolate  colour ;  they  chflTer  only  in  the  latter  haviii|r 
a  more  austere  and  bitter  taste.  Chemical  Couto* 
8ITION.  Tannin,  a  peculiar  extractive  matter,  muci* 
lage,  and  earthy  impurities*  Solubility.  It  is  almost 
totally  dissolved  both  by  water  and  spiftt,  Incov* 
PATiBLE  Substances.  Its  astxingency  is  destroyed 
by  alkaline  salts;  and  precipitates  are  produced  by 
metallic  salts,  especially  by  those  of  iron ;  and  with 
gelatine  it  forms  an  insoluble  compound.  Mbdicikai. 
Uses.  It  is  a  most  valuable  astringent.  Fobms  ov 
Exhibition.  In  infusion,  tincture,  or  powder.  (Form^ 
51,  53,  58,  151.)  In  the  form  of  a  loxenge,  from  its 
gradual  solution,  it  may  be  very  advantageously  ap- 
plied in  relaxed  states  of  the  uvula  and  fiiuces ;  I  have 
found  this  remedy  successful  in  cases  where  the  nrl* 
phate  of  zinc  was  inefficient.  From  its  great  astrin- 
gency  it  also  forms  an  excellent  dentifrice,  especially 
when  the  gums  are  spongy;  for  this  purpose  I  have 
employed  equal  parts  of  powdered  catechu,  and  Peru- 
vian bark,  with  one-fourth  the  quantity  of  the  powder 
of  myrrh.  Dose,  grs.  x  to  Bu  Officinal  Ppbvw 
In/us.  CatechUy  Tinci.  Catechu^  L.E.D.  Eketuarium 
Mimosa  Catechu^  E.D. 

CBNTAURII  CACUMINA.  L.E.D. 
(Chiconia  Centaurium*  Cacumina.) 

The  Jlowering  tops  of  the  common  Centaury. 

Qualities.  Odour^  none ;  Taste^  intensely  bitter. 
Chemical  Composition.  Mucilage,  resin,  and  bitter 
matter.    Solubility.   Alcohol  and  water  dissolve  all 

*  So  called  from  Chiron  the  Centanr,  who  is  said  to  have  eio- 
i>loyed  it  to  cure  himself  of  a  wound  accidentally  received  by  let* 
ting  one  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules  fall  upon  his  foot. 
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its  active  inauer.  Medicinal  Uses.  All  iu  value 
depends  upon  its  bitterness.  It  entered  into  the  com« 
positioJi  of  the  once  celebrated  Portland  Powder  for 
the  gout,  for  an  account  of  which  see  yoU  ly  p«  57. 
D08B9  of  aii  infusion,  made  in  the  proportion  of  |j  to 
qj  of  boiUi^  water,  f^^ ;  of  the  dry  powder  3i. 

CERA.  L.E.D.     Wax. 

It  is  admitted  into  the  list  of  the  Materia  Medtca 
under  two  forms,  viz. 

I.  Cera  Flava.  Yellow  or  Unbleached  Waa>* 
Qualities.  Odour^  faintly  honey-like ;  it  is  brittle 
yet  aofl ;  when  chewed,  it  does  not,  if  pure,  adhere  to 
the  teeth ;  it  melts  at  14S^,  and  bums  entirely  away . 
Chemical  Composition.  It  is  the  honey-comb  of 
the  bee  melted  with  boiling  water,  pressed  through 
cloth  bags,  and  ultimately  cast  into  round  cakes  for 
the  market.  Whether  it  be  an  animal  product,  or  a 
vegetable  substance  merely  collected  by  the  bee,  has 
been  a  question  of  dispute;  the  former  opinion  is 
probably  correct,  although  wax  is  certainly  produced 
as  a  secretion  by  many  plants.  The  yellow  wax  con- 
tains a  portion  of  pollen  which  imparts  its  colour  to  it, 
and  increases  its  fusibility.  Solubility.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  in  cold  alcohol  or  ether,  but  it 
16  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  in  fixed  oils, 
and  in  alkalies.  Uses.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  the 
composition  of  external  applications.  Adultera* 
TioNs.  Earth  or  peas^mecd  may  be  suspected  when 
the  cake  is  very  brittle,  and  the  colour  inclines  to  grey ; 
Resin  is  detected  by  putting  it  in  cold  alcohol,  which 
will  dissolve  the  resinous  part  without  acting  on  the 
wax.  Tallow  is  discovered  by  the  greater  softness  and 
nnctuosity  of  the  cake,  and  by  its  suffocating  smell 
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when  melted ;  when  this  latter  substance  is  employed, 
turmeric  is  added  to  disguise  its  paleness, 

2.  Cera  Alba.  WhiiCy  Bleaehedy  or  VirgMs  Was. 

Qualities*  This  substance  diflfers  only  fiom  the 
former,  in  being  colourless,  harder,  heavier,  and  less 
fusible.  Uses.  It  is  said  to  be  demulcent,  and  werj 
useful  in  dysentery,  but  it  is  rarely  used.  Forms  or 
Exhibition.  It  may  be  formed  into  a  mixture  by 
melting  it  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  soap,  and 
then  gradually  adding  to  it  any  mucilaginous  liqaid. 
Adulterations.  White  Lead  may  be  detected  by 
melting  the  wax  in  water,  when  the  oxide  will  fidl  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel;  tallow  may  be  suspected 
when  the  cake  wants  its  usual  transluc^ncy. 

CERATA.  L.E.    Cerates. 

These  compositions  are  characterized  by  a  d^ree 
of  consistence,  intermediate  between  that  of  plasters, 
and  that  of  ointments.  As  this  consistence  is  obtained 
from  the  wax  which  they  contain,  they  very  properiy 
derive  from  that  substance  the  generic  appellation  of 
Cerates. 

Ceratum  Calamine.  L.  (Ceraium  lapidis  Ca-^ 
iaminaris.  P.£n  1787.  Ceratum  epuloticum.  P.L. 
1745).  Ceratum  Carbonatis  Zinci  Impuri.  E.  Un* 
guentum  Calamin^re.  D.  —  These  preparations  have 
been  long  known  under  the  name  of  Turner* s  Cerate ; 
they  form  the  basis  of  many  extemporaneous  cerates, 
in  some  of  which  nitric  oxide  of  niercury,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  3J  of  the  oxide  to  Jj  of  cerate,  and  in 
others,  the  liquor  of  sub-acetate  of  lead,  are  intro- 
duced. By  the  former  <k>mbination  we  obtain  a  veiy 
useful  application  to  indolent  and  ill-conditioned 
ulcers,   a  valuable  stimulant  for  induciiig  an  action 
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conducive  to  the  itgenemtion  of  parts.  By  the  latter 
combination  we  derive  a  remedy  highly  extolled  by 
our  most  experienced  surgeons,  in  the  cure  of  buma 
and  scalds. 

Cbbatum  CANTHAiiinis.  L.  The  basis  of  this 
preparation  is  q>ermaceti  cerate  sixpariSy  to  which  ia 
added,  of  powdered  flies  one  pari:  as  it  is  intended  to 
promote  a  purulent  discharge  from  a  blistered  surface, 
it  may  be  reduced  in  strength  according  to  circum*. 
stances* 

Cbbatum  Cetacei.  L.  (Ceroium  Spermaiis  ceiu 
P.L.  1787.  Ceratum  Album,  PX.  1745).  Ceratum 
Simplex.  E.  It  furnishes  a  soft  and  cooling  dressing, 
and  constitutes  a  convenient  basis  for  more  active  com<( 
binations,  as  in  the  following  instance. 

Ceratum  Plumbi  acetatis.  L.  (Unguenium 
CerusscB  Aeetaitty  P.L.  1787.)  This  is  cooling  for 
burns,  excoriations,  and  inflamed  surfaces. 

Cbratum  Plumbi  Compositum.  L.  (Cerat:  lA^ 
thargyri  Metaii  compositum.  P.L.  1787.)  This  is 
^  Goulard*s  Cer^^e^^  and  is  applicable  to  the  same 
cases  as  the  former  cerate ;  the  camphor  which  enters 
into  its  composition  imparts  a  gently  stimulating  power 
to  it ;  it  proves,  extremely  serviceable  in  chronic  op- 
thalmia  of  the  tarsus,  and  for  the  increased  secretion 
of  tears,  which  so  finequently  a£fects  the  eyes  of  persons 
advanced  in  years. 

Cebatum  Resinjb.  L.  {Ceratum  resinasJlanaSyP.L. 
nSJ.  Ceratum  citrinum.  1745.  Yellow  Basilicon). 
Unguent :  Resinosum,  E.  Unguent :  Resinfe  albs.  D. 
It  is  stimulant,  digestive,  and  cleansing,  and  affords  a 
very  excellent  application  for  foul  and  indolent  ulcers. 

Ceratum  Sabinjb.  L.  Savine  Cerate.  It  is  in- 
tended to  keep  up  a  purulent  discharge  from  a  blistered 
surface;  in  practice  however  it  is  oflen  found  to  fail 
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from  the  difficulty  of  Obtaining  it  g^pd,  nnce  the  adid 
principle  of  the  plant  is  ii\jured  by  loog  boiling,  aad 
by  being  previouflly  dried ;  the  otnUnent  also  loses  its 
virtue  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Ceratum  Safomis.  L.  This  preparation  was  much 
used  and  recommended  by  the  late  Mr.  Pott;  in  pie- 
paring  it  the  greatest  possible  caution  is  requirsd ;  the 
fire  should  never  be  too  rapidly  i^plied^  the  sdrring 
should  be  uniform  and  incessant,  and  the  heat  rinndd 
only  be  suflScient  to  keep  the  two  compositions  liquid 
at  the  time  when  they  are  united.  The  original  in- 
tention of  the  cerate  was  to  afford,  when  spread  upon 
linen,  a  mechanical  support  to  fractured  limbs,,  and  to 
keep  the  points  of  the  bone  in  due  apposition,  while  in 
consequence  of  the  acetate  of  lead  which  is  formed 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  process  (or  its  preparation,  it 
possesses  the  virtues  of  a  saturnine  dressing.  A*  a 
mechanical  agent  it  may  prove  at  once  effectual  and 
dangerous,  for  if  it  be  applied  before  all  inflammation 
and  swelling  have  entirely  disa[q)eared,  the  inflamed 
vessels  may  be  completely  strangulated  by  its  unrelent- 
ing pressure,  and  high  erysipelatous  inflammation,  and 
a  rapid  state  of  gangrene  may  be  the  result. 
'  Ceratum  Simplex.  A  useful  application  to  ex- 
conations  and  sores. 

Besides  the  above  cerates,  there  are  many  magistral* 

*  KiRKLAVD^  Nbvtrai.  Cbrate.  Is  formed  by  melting  to- 
gether I  viij  of  Lead  Plaster  with  f  J  iv  of  olive  oil,  into  which 
are  to  be  stirred  {>▼.  of -prepared  chalk  9  when  the  miztore  is 
sufficiently  cooled  f  J  iv  of  acetic  acid,  and  5  iij  of  pulverized 
Acetate  of  lead  are  be  added,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  stirrred  until 
nearly  cold. 

.  Marshajul^s  Cerate.   R.  Palm.  Oil  g  v.  Calomel  S  i,  Acetate 
of  Lead  §  ss.  Nitrate  of  Mercury  I  ij. 

Cold  Crbam  (Ceratum  Galeni.)  0\i  Aroygdah  Ibj,  Cerv 
alb :  $  iv ;  melt,  pour  into  a  warm  mortar,  and  add,  gradually, 
Aq :  R08 ;  oj.  It  bbould  be  very  light  and  white.  Gray's  Sup- 
plement. 
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prqpaiBtions,  of  great  practical  value,  and  I  must  refer 
die  'SDi]gical  student  for  an  account  of  them  to  thai 
Tery  usefiil  little  manuel,  entitled  ^<  PharmacopoM 

CETACEUM.  L. 

'  (Pbyset^  Macrocephalus,  Concretmn  sui  generis.y 

Spermaceti.  E.D. 

Qualities.  Form^  flakes,  which  are  unctuous, 
friable,  and  white.  Odour  and  taste^  scarcely  percep- 
tible. Sp.  Grao.  9*433.  It  melte  at  112^  Chemical 
CoHPosiTTON.  It  is  a  peculiar  modification  of  fatty 
matter.  Solubility.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
cold  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil 
of  turpentine,  but  it  concretes  again  as  the  fluids  cool ; 
in  the  fixed  oils  it  is  completely  soluble.  The  alkaline 
carbonates  do  not  affiect  it,  but  it  is  partially  dissolved 
in  the  pure  alkalies,  and  with  hot  ammonia  it  forms  an 
emulsion  which  is  not  decomposed  on  cooling*.  Uses. 
It  is  demulcent  and  emollient,  but  it  possesses  no  ad« 
vantages  over  the  bland  oils.  Fobms  of  Exhibition. 
It  may  be  suspended  in  water  by  means  of  mucilage  or 
yolk  of  egg.  (JPormti/cE  76,  78,  79.)  Opficinal 
Preparations.  Ceraium  Simplex.  E.  Ceratum 
Ceiaceu  L.  Unguent.  Cetacei*  L.D.  From  exposure 
to  hot  air,  it  becomes  rancid;  but  it  may  be  again 
purified^  by  being  washed  in  a  warm  solution  of  potass. 

CINCHONA.  L.E.D.    Bark.    Peruvian  Bark. 

JesuU^s  Bark. 

Notwithstanding  the  labours  of  the  Spanish  bota- 
nists, the  history  of  this  important  genus  is  still  iQ« 
volved  in  considerable  perplexity,  and  owing  to  the 
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mixture  of  the  baifa  of  leTend  species^*  and  their 
importation  into  Europe  under  one  common  nam^  it 
]«  eztremdy  difficult  to  reconcile  the  contradictaiy 
opinions  which  exist  upon  the  subject,  nor  indeeA 
would  such  an  investigation  be  consistent  with  the 
plan  and  objects  of  this  work*  Under  the  trivial  name 
ofieinalisj  Linnseus  confounded  no  less  than  four  dBt- 
tinct  species  of  cinchona,  and  under  the  same  dencMni- 
nation  the  British  Pharmacopceias,  for  a  long  period, 
placed  as  varieties  the  three  barks  known  in  the  shcqpa; 
this  error  indeed  is  still  maintained  in  the  Dublin 
Pharmacopceias,  but  the  London  and  ESdinbuigh  col- 
leges have  at  length  adopted  the  arrangement  of  Mutis, 
a  celebrated  botanist,  who  has  resided  in  South  America, 
and  held  the  official  situation  of  Director  of  the  expor- 
tation of  bark  for  nearly  forty  years. 

CiKCHONJB  CoRniFOLiJB  CoRTEX.  L.EL  Cortex 
Peruvianus.  D.  Heart-leaved  Cinchona  Baric,  com- 
monly called  Yettow  Bark. 

CiNCHONiB  Lancipolijb  Cortex.  L.E.  Cortex 
Peruvianus.  D.  Lance-leaved  Cinchona  Bark,  com- 
mon Quilled  hBsk-^Pale  baik. 

CiNCHONJB  Oblongifolijb  Cortbx.L.E.  Cortex 
Peruvianus.  D.  Oblong-leaved  Cinchona  Bark,  called 
Xed  bark. 

Qualities.  The  odour  and  taste  of  these  three 
species  are  essentially  the  same,  although  they  ditkr 
in  intensity.    They  are  all  bitter,  sub-astringent  and 

*  Theie  are  no  less  than  twenty-five  distinct  species  of  Ciadio- 
na,  independent  of  any  additions  which  we  may  owe  to  the  zeal  of 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland  \  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Thomsoo,  in  his  Lon- 
don Dispensatory*  states  that  in  a  large  collection  of  dried  speci- 
mens, of  the  ^enus  Cinchona,  in  his  possession,  collected  in  1805. 
both  near  Loxa  and  Santa  F6,  he  finds  many  species  which  are 
not  mention^  in  the  works  of  any  Spanish  boUuist, 
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axbraatic,  but  the  flavour  of  the  Yellow  baric  is  incoih'" 
parably  the  most  bitter,  although  less  austere  and 
astringent,  whilst  the  red  bark  had  a  taste  much  less 
bitter,  but  more  austere  and  nauseous  than  either  of 
the  other  species.  Chemical  Composition.  Few 
▼egetable  substances  have  been  more  frequently,  or 
more  ably  submitted  to  chemical  analysis  than  the 
Peruvian  bark,  and  yet  but  few  results  of  any  great 
practical  utility  had  been  obtained  previous  to  the 
recent  experiments  of  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  com** 
municated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  since 
the  publication  of  the  fourth  edition  of  the  present 
work. 

Dr.  Maton*  had  several  years  ago  observed,  chat  an 
infusion  of  nut-galls  produced  a  precipitate  with  the 
decoctions  of  Bark ;  a  fact  which  necessarily  produced 
considerable  speculation.  Seguin  was  induced  to  re* 
gard  it  as  arising  from  the  presence  of  gelatine^  (see 
vol.  1,  p.  106,)  an  opinion  whidi  Dr.  Duncan  proved 
to  be  erroneous,  and  shewed  that  it  depended  upon  a 
new  proximate  principle,  to  which  M.  Gh>mez  of  Lisbon 
had  previously  assigned  the  name  of  Gnchonine.  Be« 
sides  which,  bark  was  considered  as  containing  resin, 
extractive,  gluten,  tannin,  a  small  portion  of  volatile 
oil,  and  some  salts  with  a  base  of  lime ;  one  of  which 
however  had  been  only  found  in  Yellow  bark,  and  had 
been  discovered  to  contain  a  peculiar  vegetable  add, 
denominated  by  Vauquelin  KiniCy  a  name  which  Dr. 
Duncan  very  judiciously  superseded  by  that  of  CinchO" 
nic  acid. 

In  the  Red  bark,  Fourcroy  detected  also  a  portion  of 
citric  acid,  some  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  muriate  of 
lime.    Upon  which  of  these  principles  the  tonic  and 

*  See  London  Medical  and  Physical  Joumal.  Vol.  t.  p.  S3. 
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febrifuge  virtues  of  baik  depends,  has  eier  praved  b 
firuitfiil  aotirce  of  controTeny.  Deschamps  attributed 
them  to  ^Cinehonaie  of  Limey  aad  asserted  that  tivo 
doses  of  thirty-six  gmias  each,  would  cure  any  inters 
mittent.  Westering  considered  Tanmm  as  the  active 
eonstituent;  while  M.  Seguin  ass^^ned  all  the  virtues 
to  the  principle  which  precipitates  gallic  acid,  aad 
which  as  it  has  been  before  stated,  he  mistook  for 
gelatine.  Fabroni  concluded  from  his  experiments, 
that  the  febrifuge  power  of  the  bark  <ttd  oot  bdong 
exclusively  and  essentially  to  the  astringent,  bitter,  or 
to  any  other  indiridual  principle,  since  the  quantity  of 
these  would  necessarily  be  increased  by  long  boiliiig, 
whereas  the  virtues  of  the  bark  are  notxniously  di« 
minifibed  by  protracted  ebullition.  This  aigument 
however  vrill  not  go  far,  wh^i  we  consider  the  chemi? 
eal  changes  which  the  liquid  is  knovim  to  suffer  doring 
that  operation,  and  by  which  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  matter  is  rendered  insoluble.  Such  was  the  stale 
of  our  knowledge  respecting  tjie  composition  of  the 
Cinchona^  when  Felletier  and  Caventou,  guided  by 
analogy,  were  led  to  infer  the  presence  of  an  alkaLne 
dement  of  activity  in  its  composition.  The  merit, 
belonging' to  the  researches  of  these  eminent  chemis^ 
does  not  so  much  consist  in  the  discovery  of  new  ele« 
ments,  as  in  the  prooft  which  they  have  furnished  of 
the  well  known  principle,  Cmchonine^  being  a  salifiable 
base,^  and  in  demonstrating  the  peculiar  states  of  com«» 


.  *  Essential  Salt  of  Bark.  It  is  highly  necessary  that  the 
public  should  know  that  the  preparation  sold  undo*  this  empirical 
title,  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  late  discoveries  of  Pelletier. 
It  is  merely  an  extract  prepared  by  maceratiiig  the  bruised  sab* 
stance  of  bark  in  cold  water,  and  submitting  the  infusion  t«  a 
very  slow  ^apQration^ 
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bination  in  which  it  estista  in  the  ditferent  species  of 
Cinchona. 

1.  Cinchona  Lancifolia. 
Their  analysis  of  the  Pale  Barky  famished  the  fol- 
lowing principles. 

1.  Acidulous  Kinaie  ofCinchonia.* 

2.  A  green  fatttf  matter, 

'    3*  Red  Colouring  matter ^  slightly  soluble. 

'    4.  Ditto  soluble.    (Tannin.) 

5«  Yellow  colouring  matter. 

6.  Kinate  of  Jjime. 

7.  Gum. 

8.  Starch. 
9*  Lignim. 

Cinchonioy  when  obtained  in  an  isolated  format  is 
distinguished  by  the  following  characters  and  habi- 
tudes. 

It  is  white,  transparent,  and  crystallizes  in  the  form 
of  needles;  it  has  but  little  taste,  a  circumstance  de- 

.  *  The  designation  of  Cmchoniot  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  chemical  nomenlature,  must  now  have  a  termination  in  a,  and 
the  name  Cinchonia  appears  preferable  to  that  of  Cinchonina. 

f  The  following  is  the  process  by  which  Cinchonia  may  be 
prepared.  Take  a  pound  of  Pale  Bark,  bruised  small,  and  boil 
it  for  an  hour  in  three  pints  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  pure 
Pata«.  After  the  liquid  has  cooled,  it  most  be  strained  through 
a  fine  cloth  with  pressure,  and  the  residuum  be  reportedly  washed 
and  pressed.  The  cinchona,  thus  washed,  is  to  be  slightly  heated 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  adding  muriatic  acid  gradually 
until  litmus  paper  is  slightly  reddened.  When  the  liquid  is 
raised  nearly  to  the  boiling  point,  it  is  to  be  strained,  and  the 
cinchona  again  pressed.  To  the  strained  liquor,  while  hot,  add 
an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  after  this  add  a  solntion  of 
potass,  till  it  ceases  to  occasion  any  precipitate.  When  the  li- 
quor is  cold,  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filtre,  wash  and  dry  it, 
and  dissolve  it  in  hot  alcohol.  On  evaporation  of  the  spirit,  the 
cinchona  will  crystallize. 
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peoding  upon  iu  comparatiTe  insolubility,  as  U 
quires  no  less  than  7000  parts  of  cold  water  for  its 
solution ;  in  boiling  water  it  is  soluble  in  2500  times 
its  weight,  bat  a  considerable  part  separates,  on  cooling. 
In  alcohol  and  the  acids  it  is  much  more  soluble,  and 
imparts  to  such  menstrua  the  characteristic  bitter  of 
the  bark ;  it  dissolves  only  in  small  quantities  in  tbe 
fixed  and  Volatile  oils,  or  in  sulphuric  ether.  Cincfao- 
nia  restores  the  colour  of  litmus  which  has  been  red- 
dened by  an  acid.  With  acids  it  combines  and  fbmts 
neutral  salts,  of  which  the  solubiKty  and  crystalline 
form  vary  with  the  acid  employed. 

Sulphate  of  Cinchonia,  easily  crystallizable  and 
moderately  soluble,  has  been  found  to  consist  of  Cf  if- 
chonia  100,  Sulphuric  acid  13*02. 

Nitraie  ofCinchoniaj  uncrystallizable,  and  sparingly 
soluble. 

Muriate  ofCinchonia^  crystallizes  in  very  beautiful 
needles,  and  is  more  soluble  than  the  preceding  salts. 

Oxalate  of  Cinchoniay  nearly  insoluble ;  hence  by 
pouring  oxalic  acid,  or  oxalate  of  ammonia  into  solu* 
tions  of  any  of  the  soluble  salts  of  cinchonia,  we  obtain 
a  very  white  and  abundant  precipitate,  which  mig^t 
be  mistaken  for  oxalate  of  lime ;  it  is  however  soluble 
in  an  excess  of  acid,  and  in  alcohoL 

Gallate  of  Cinchoma^  equally  as  insoluble  as  the 
Oxalate^  whence  the  precipitate  occasioned  by  pouring 
an  infusion  of  galls  into  the  decoctions  of  genuine  cin- 
chona. 

Cinchonia,  when  heated,  does  not  fuse  before  decom- 
position. Its  ultimate  elements  are  osygeuy  hydrogen, 
and  carbon;  the  latter  being  predominant. 

The  Kinic  acidy  which  exists  in  native  combination 
with  the  CinchoniOj  amongst  several  other  peculiar 
properties,  is  convertible  by  means  of  heat  into  a  sub- 
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stance  (acide  pyrokiniquc,)  which  is  crystallizable^ 
and  capable  of  producing  with  iron  a  most  beautiful 
green  colour. 

8.  Cinchona  Cordifolia. 

In  the  Yellow  Bark*  these  chemists  discovered  also 
a  salifiable  base,  quite  distinct  however  in  its  character 
and  habitudes  from  Cinchonia;  they  accordingly  have 
designated  it  by  another  name,  viz.  Quinine^  but  which 
we  shall  hereafter  call  Quina,  In  speaking  of  these 
two  bases,  the  authors  compare  them,  in  point  of  dis- 
similarity, to  the  fixed  alkalies,  potass  and  soda.  Quina 
is  distinguished  from  Cinchonia  by  tlie  following  cha- 
racters. It  cannot,  like  this  latter  body,  be  crystallized 
by  evaporation  from  its  alcoholic  solution,  although  it 
may  be  obtained  in  transparent  plates.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  cether;  in  water  it  is  as  insoluble  as  cin- 
chonia, but  its  taste  is  much  more  bitter.  The  salts 
which  it  forms  are  different  from  those  of  cinchonia, 
both  in  the  proportion  of  their  elements,  and  in  the 
properties  which  they  possess,  being  generally  much 
more  bitter.  In  comparing  their  composition,  Quina 
will  appear  to  have  less  capacity  of  saturation*  than 
cinchonia. 

Sulphate  of  Quina,  It  forms  crystals  quite  remark- 
able for  their  satin-like  and  pearly  lustre.  It  is  soluble 
in  cold  water,  a  property  which  is  very  considerably 
increased  by  an  excess  of  acid,  t    It  appears  from  the 

*  Thus,  as  we  have  staled,  100  parts  of  Cinchonia  unite  with 
13.021  of  Sulphuric  acid,  while  the  same  weight  of  Quina  requires 
for  saturation  not  more  than  1 0*91  of  the  same  acid. 

f  SuLFHATB  OP  QviHA.  As  this  preparation  is  considered  tho 
nost  active  form  of  the  salifiable  principle  of  bark,  I  have  sub- 
joined the  most  approved  formnla  for  its  preparation.  Boil  for 
half  an  hour  two  pounds  of  the  appropriate  hark  in  powder,  in 
sixteen  pints  of  distilled  water,  acidulated  with  two  fluid-ounces 

Vol.  II.  h 
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obisenrations  of  M.  Callaude,  apothecary  at  Annecy, 
that  Sulphate  of  Quina  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  be* 
comes  highly  luminous;  and  M.  Pelletier  has  since 
found  that  Sulphate  ofCinchoma^  when  exposed  in  a 
capsule  to  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  exhibits  the  same 
phenomenon,  but  that  neither  Quina  nor  Cinchomoy 

of  sulphuric  acid ;  straio  the  decoction  through  a  linen  doth,  and 
snhmit  the  residue  to  a  second  ehollition  in  a  similar  quantity  of 
acidulated  water  {  mix  the  decoctions,  and  add  hy  mall  portions 
at  a  time,  powdered  linie«  constantly  stirring  it  to  &cilitate  its 
action  on  the  acid  decoction.  (Half  a  pound  is  near,  the  quantity 
requisite.)  AVhen  the  decoction  has  become  slightly  »llg^tn^  it 
assumes  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  deposits  a  reddidi  brown  floe- 
culent  precipitate,  which  is  to  be  separated  by  passing  it  through  a 
linen  cloth.  The  precipitate  is  to  be  washed  with  a  little  Gold  dia- 
tilled  water  and  dried.  When  dry  it  is  to  be  digested  in  rectified 
spirit,  with  a  moderate  heat  for  some  hours  $  the  liquid  is  then  to 
be  decanted,  and  fresh  portions  of  spirit  added  till  it  no  longer 
acquires  a  bitter  taste.  Unite  the  spirituous  tinctures,  and  distill 
in  a  water-bath  till  three  fourths  of  the  qiirit  employed  has  di9> 
tilled  over.  After  thb  operation  there  remains  in  the  vcskI  a 
brown  viscid  substance  covered  by  a  bitter  very  alkaline  and 
milky  fluid.  The  two  products  are  to  be  separated  and  treated 
as  follows.  To  the  alkaline  liquid  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  saturate  it ;  reduce  it  by  evaporation  to  half 
the  quantity ;  add  a  small  portion  of  charcoal,  and  after  some 
miuutes  ebullition,  filter  it  whilst  hot,  and  crystals  of  Sulphate 
of  Quina  will  form.  The  brown  mass  is  to  be  boiled  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid»  which 
will  convert  a  large  portion  of  it  into  Sulphate  of  Quina.  The 
crystals  are  to  be  dried  by  bibulous  paper.  Two  pounds  of  bark 
will,  it  is  said,  yield  6  to  6  drachms  of  the  sulphate  {  of  whidi 
eight  grains  are  considered  equivalent  to  an  ounce  of  bark. 
It  has  been  prepared  in  thu  country  by  several  manuftcturing 
chemists,  especially  by  Mr.  Pope  of  Oxford  Street,  whose  zeal  and 
industry  in  Pharmaceutic  experiments  entitle  him  to  great  com* 
mendation.  The  superior  price  of  the  bark,  however,  from  the 
duty  in  this  country,  as  well  as  timt  of  alcohol,  must  prevent  us 
from  entering  into  competition  with  the  French  in  its  manufac- 
ture, and  it  has  accordmgiy  been  found  more  oeconomical  to 
import,  than  to  prepare  it. 
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by  themselves,  nor  their  acetates,  possess  this  phospfao- 
r;^scent  quality.  This  appears  to  be  the  most  efficient 
of  all  the  salts  of  Bark,  and  is  the  one  from  which  I 
have  frequently  derived  much  advantage.  In  its  ex- 
hibition we  must  be  careful  not  to  combine  it  with 
substances  that  form  insoluble  compounds  with  it. 
The  Infiisum  Rosa  cotnpositum  is  objectionable  as  a 
vehicle,  on  account  of  the  astringent  matter  which  it 
contains,  and  which  therefore  precipitates  the  Quina 
from  its  solution.  I  have  lately  seen  a  prescription,  in 
which  the  salt  is  directed  to  be  rubbed  with  a  few 
grains  of  Cream  of  Tartar^  and  then  to  be  dissolved  in 
mint  water.  This  is  obviously  injudicious^  since  Tar- 
taric acid  decomposes  the  sulphate,  and  occasions  an 
insoluble  TartraiCy  which  is  precipitated.  The  form 
in  which  I  have  usually  prescribed  it  is  in  that  of  solu- 
tion, with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  the 
proportion  of  a  minim  to  every  grain  of  the  salt.  A 
Jfine  of  Quina  may  be  made  by  adding  five  grains  of 
the  sulphate  to  a  pint  of  Sherry ;  a  Tincture,  by  dis- 
solving the  same  quantity  in  eight  fluid-ounces  of 
Rectified  Spirit.  The  sulphate  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  pure  Quina  in  these  cases,  because,  when  the  tinc- 
ture is  made  by  using  the  alkali,  not  saturated  by  an 
acid,  a  precipitate  is  formed  on  adding  it  to  aqueous 
liquors.    Dose  of  the  Sulphate,  gr.  i. — ^v. 

.  Acetate  of  Quina^  very  remarkable  for  the  great 
facility  with  which  it  crystallizes,  and  for  the  pearly 
aspect  and  agreeable  stellated  grouping  of  the  crystals ; 
whereas  the  acetate  of  cinchonia  crystallizes  with  diffi- 
culty, and  simply  in  plates  transparent,  and  devoid  of 
lustre. 

Quina  forms  with  the  oxalic,  gallic  and  tartaric 
acids,  salts  as  insoluble  as  those  which  the  same  acids 
form  with  Cinchonia. 
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3.  Cinchona  Ohlongifolia. 

The  Red  Bark  upon  analysis  was  found  to  contain 
a  double  basis,  and  to  yield  both  Cinchonia  and  Quina^ 
and  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  the  quantity  of 
each  exceeded  that  which  is  known  to  exist  in  the 
grey  and  yellow  barks. 

The  latest  experiments,  howeyer,  made  on  yery  large 
quantities  of  the  bark,  have  shewn  that  Quina  and 
Cinchonia  exist  simultaneously  in  all  the  three  species  ; 
but  the  Cinchonia  is,  relatiyely  to  the  Quina^  in  greater 
quantity  in  the  grey  bark ;  whilst,  in  the  yellow  bark, 
the  Quina  so  predominates,  that  the  presence  of  the 
Cinchonia  might  well  have  escaped  notice  when  small 
quantities  were  operated  on. 

Having  thus  furnished  a  sketch  of  this  curious  dis- 
covery, we  have  next  to  enquire  whether  the  alkaline 
bases  in  question  do  actually  concentrate  all  the  virtues 
of  the  barks  in  which  they  reside?  M.  Majendie* 
informs  us  that  Pelletier  had  very  early  afler  the 
discovery  transmitted  to  him  a  portion  of  the  new 
substances  for  trial,  and  that  he  has  unequivocally 
determined  that  they  do  not  possess  any  deleterious 
qualities,t  and  are  therefore  essentially  difierent  from 
the  principles  of  Nux  vomica^  (Strychnine^)  Opium, 
(Morphia^)  &c.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Double,  as  related  in  the  same  journal,  they  would 

I  r 

*  Journal  de  Pbjrsiologie.    No.  1,  p.  90. 

+  Upon  this  point  however  a  difference  of  opinion  has  existed; 
M.  Halle  entertained  considerable  fears  on  the  subject,  which 
were  supported  by  M.  M.  Larrey,  Emery,  Duponchel  and  others, 
who  communicated  to  the  Soci6t^  Mddicale  d'Emulatton,  facts 
which  excited  their  apprehensions.  The  question,  however,  ha» 
been  set  at  rest  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent*  They 
are  perfectly  harmless. 
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seem  to  possess  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  cin- 
chona. 

In  the  thifd  number  of  Majendie*s  Journal  we  re- 
ceive a  report  from  M.  le  docteur  Renauldin,  of  an 
intermittent  cured  by  the  Sulphate  of  Cinchonia^  in 
doses  of  six  grains. 

As  the  discovery  of  an  alkaline  element  in  Opium  led 
the  way  to  the  detection  of  salifiable  bases  in  other 
active  vegetables,*  it  has  seemed  to  me  preferable  that 
I  should  introduce  those  general  observations  which  I 
wish  to  o£fer  upon  the  subject  of  those  bodies,  under 
the  history  of  that  narcotic.  *  It  is  only  necessary  in 
this  place  to  caution  the  practitioner  against  the  hasty 
generalizations  of  the  too  sanguine  chemist;  it  has 
already  been  observed  that  those  vegetable  remedies, 
whose  value  has  been  established  by  the  sober  ex- 
peri^ice  of  ages,  consist  of  different  principles  of 
activity,  or,  at  least,  owe  a  modified  power  to  the  com- 
pound effect  of  their  several  ingredients.  (See  vol.  1^ 
p.  286,  note.) 

Solubility  of  the  Bahk.  Cold  water  extracts 
its  bitter  t^ste,  with  some  share  of  its  odour;  when 
assisted  by  a  moderate  heat,  the  infusion  is  stronger, 
but  becomes  turbid  as  it  cools;  the  infusion  cannot 
be  kept,  even  for  a  short  time,  without  undergoing 
decomposition,  and  being  spoiled ;  wine  also  extracts 
the  virtues  of  bark,  and  is  prevented  by  this  substance 

*  CinchoDia  has  been  detected  in  other  vegetables  besides  the 
Bark,  as  in  the  root  of  Cusparia,  and  in  the  berries  of  Capsicum, 
while  in  the  bark  of  Cascarilla,  a  substance  bearing  a  much  nearer* 
relation  in  medicinal  effect  to  the  Bark,  its  presence  has  not  yet 
been  discovered.  It  is  said  that  experiments  have  been  lately 
made  by  M.  M.  Robiquet  and  Petroz  on  the  Bark  of  the  Carapa, 
which  has  been  successfully  used  in  several  parts  of  America  in 
the  cure  of  ague»,  and  that  they  have  found  in  that  bark  a  sail* 
fiable  basis  analogous  to  Quina. 
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from  becoming  sour,  a  fact  which  probably  dqiends 
upon  the  ayidity  with  which  some  of  the  principles  of 
bark  combine  with  oxygen^  and  which  may  throw 
some  light  upon  the  cause  of  its  antiseptic  virtues. 
The  colouring  matter  of  wine  is  precipitated  by  baxk| 
as  it  is  by  charcoal,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  By 
decoction  the  active  matter  of  cinchona  is  in  a  great 
degree  extracted,  but  if  the  process  be  protracted  be- 
yond eight  or  ten  minutes,  it  undergoes  a  very  impor- 
tant chemical  change,  the  precise  nature  of  whidi  is 
not  well  understood ;  the  bdance  of  affinities,  however, 
by  which  ihe  diflbrent  elements  are  united,  is  evidently 
overthrown,  and  a  considerable  precipitation  ensues; 
oxygen  would  also  appear  to  have  been  absorbed ; 
whether  the  Cinchonia  becomes  insoluble  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained,  but  experience  has  shewn  that  the 
general  loss  of  solubility,  produced  by  such  a  process, 
is  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  loss  of  medicinal 
activity ;  on  which  account,  the  extract  is  necessarily 
a  very  inefficient  preparation ;  if  we  attempt  to  redis- 
solve  it,  not  more  than  one  half  is  soluble  in  water. 
Vinegar  is  a  less  powerful  solvent  than  vrater;  the 
active  matter  of  bark  is  rendered  more  soluble  by  the 
addition  of  mineral  acids,  and  by  the  earths  and  al- 
kalies ;  these  latter  bodies  deepen  its  colour,  and  pre- 
cipitate the  Cinchonioj  for  which  reason,  when  they 
are  employed,  the  decoction  ought  not  to  be  filtered  ; 
see  Form.  41,  4S,  and  note  thereon.  Lime  water  has 
be^i  recommended  as  a  solvent,  and  it  affords  an 
excellent  form  for  children  and  dyspeptic  patients; 
for  the  same  reason  we  obtain  a  stronger  and  perhaps 
a  more  efficient  preparation,  by  triturating  it  with 
magnesia,  previous  to  the  process  of  infusion.  Alcohol 
is  a  very  powerful  solvent,  but  the  great  activity  of  this 
menstruum  so  limits  its  dose  that  we  are  preyented[ 
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from  exhibiting  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  bark  in  the 
form  of  tincture;  it  furnishes  howeyer  an  excellent 
adjunct  to  oth^r  (preparations. 

Incompatibi/E  Substakcbs.  Precipitates  are  pro*- 
dttced  by  the  salts  ofiramy  sulphifie  ofzinc,  nitrate  of 
silver  J  oxymutiate  of  mercury^  tartarized  antimony , 
solutions  of  arsenic,  8^c.  Any  considerable  portion  of 
a  tincture  produces  also  a  precipitation,  which  some^ 
times  does  not  immediately  take  place,  and  the  medi- 
cinal value  of  the  bark  is  probably  not  impaired  by  it. 
As  the  infusions  of  nut  galls  and  some  other  v^table 
astringents  precipitate  the  cinchonia  from  bark,  it  be- 
comes a  question  how  far  such  liquids  are  medicinally 
compatible ;  saline  additions,  as  alum,  muriate  of  am* 
monioy  Src.  have  been  frequently  proposed,  but  in  many 
such  mixtures  decompositions  arise  which  must  deceive 
us  with  regard  to  the  expected  effects.  Forms  ov 
Exhibition.  No  form  is  so  efficient  as  that  of  pow« 
der,  a  fact  which  would  seem  to  argue  against  the 
exclusive  value  of  the  Cinchonia ;  even  the  ligneous 
fibre  which  the  chemist  pronounces  to  be  inert  and 
useless,  may  produce  its  share  of  benefit  by  modifying 
the  solubility  of  the  oth^  ingredients,  or  by  perform- 
ing some  mechanical  duty  which  we  are  at  present 
unable  to  understand  or  appreciate;  but  where  the 
stomach  rejects  it,  it  must  be  administered  in  infusion 
or  decoction,  with  the  addition  of  its  tincture.  In 
cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  join  cordials,  an  infusion 
of  bark  in  Port  wine*  is  a  popular  and  very  useful  form 


*  It  WIS  under  this  form  that  the  celebrated  empiric  Talbor 
used  to  administer  it  in  the  ^paroxysms  of  Intermittents,  and  so 
successful  was  his  practice,  that  Louis  ^IV.  was  induced  to  pur* 
chase  at  a  large  price  the  secret  of  his  specific  ;  and  Charles  the 
Second  very  unjustly  protected  him  gainst  the  power  of  the  CoU 
lege,  and  appointed  him  one  of  his  physicians.. 
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for  its  adnunistration.    Doss  of  the  powder,  gr*  y  to 
5ij  or  more,  of  the  infusion  or  decoction  §ij.   Medici- 
nal Uses.     It  is  powerfully  tonic  and  antiseptic;  it 
was  introduced  into  practice  for  curing  intermittent 
fevers,  but  since  that  period  it  has  been  generally  used 
in  diseases  of  debility,  in  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type, 
and  in  gangrene.    It  was  first  .conjectured  to  be  useful 
in  gout  by  Sydenham,  and  Dr.  Haygarth  has  strongly 
recommended    its   exhibition    in  acute  rheumatism; 
when  however  it  is  used  in  these  diseases,  the  greatest 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
and  purgatives  should  be  occasionally  interposed.    In 
Dyspepsia,  the  use  of  the  purer  bitters  is  to  be  gready 
preferred  to  that  of  the  bark.     Officinal  Pbepara- 
TioNs.    Infus.  CinchontB,  L.E.D.     Decoct*  Cinchon. 
L.G.D.     Extr actum  Cinchon.  L.E.     Extract.  Cinr 
choncs  resinosum,  L.D.     Tinct*  CinchonoRy  L.E.D. 
Tinct.  Cinchonas  comp.  L.E.D.    Tinct.  Cinchon.  Am" 
moniat.  L.    Magistral  Fobmulje,  31,  37,  40,  44, 
127.    Adulterations.   The  frauds  committed  under 
this  head  are  most  extensive ;  it  is  not  only  mixed  with 
inferior  barks,  but  frequently  with  genuine  bark,  the 
active  constituents  of  which  have  been  entirely  ex- 
tracted by  decoction  with  WQ^r.  In  selecting  cinchona 
bark,    the  following  precautions   may  be  useful;   it 
should  be  dense,  heavy  and  dry,  not  musty,  nor  spoiled 
by  moisture;  a  decoction  made  of  it  should  have  a 
reddish  colour  when  warm ;  but  when  cold,  it  should 
become  paler,  and  deposit  a  brownish  red  sediment. 
When  the  bark  is  of  a  dark  colour  between  red  and 
yellow,  it  is  either  of  a  bad  species,  or  it  has  not  been 
"well  preserved.  Its  taste  should  be  bitter,  with  a  slight 
acidity,  but  not  nauseous,  nor  very  astringent ;  when 
chewed,  it  should  not  appear  in  threads,  nor  of  much 
length ;  the  odour  is  not  very  strong,  but  when  bark 
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has  been  "welX  cured,  it  is  always  perceptible,  and  the 
6tTonger  it  is,  provided  it  be  pleasant,  the  better  may 
the  bark  be  considered.    In  order  to  give  bark  the 
form  of  quilly  the  bark  gatherers  not  unfrequently  call 
in  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  by  which  its  virtues  are 
deteriorated ;  the  fraud  is  detected  by  the  colour  being 
much  darker,  and  upon  splitting  the  bark,  by  the  in- 
aide  exhibiting  stripes  of  a  whitish  sickly  hue.    In  the 
ibrm  of  powder,  cinchona  is  always  found  more  or  less 
adulterated.    During  a  late  official  inspection  of  the 
shops  of  apothecaries  and  druggists,  the  Censors  re- 
peatedly met  with  powdered  cinchona  having  a  harsh 
metallic  taste,  quite  foreign  to  that  which  characterizes 
good  bark.*    The  best  test  of  the  goodness  of  bark  is 
afforded  by  the  quantity  of  Cinchoniaj  or  Quina  that 
may  be  extracted  fi'om  it ;  and  the  manufacturer  should 
always  institute  such  a  trial  before  he  purchases  any 
quantity,   taking  a   certain  number  of  pieces  indis- 
criminately from  the  bulk.    Much  has  been  said  of 
late  concerning  the  probability  of  the  genuine  species 
of  the  cinchona  tree  becoming  extinct ;  in  consequence 
of  which  some  succedaneum  has  been  anxiously  sought 
for ;  the  bark  of  the  broad-leaved  willow,  Salix  Caprea^ 
has  been  proposed  for  this  purpose.  Vogel  recommends 
the  root  of  Geum  urbanum  ovens ;  others  propose  that 
of  the  Dastisca  canabina. 

The  Cinchona  Caribcea  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharma- 
cop<^ia  is  said,  by  Dr.  Wright,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  our  knowledge  of  it,  to  have  satisfactorily 


*  Mr.  Thompson  )ias  suggested  the  probability  of  this  circum- 
staace  having  arisen  from  the  admixture  of  a  species  of  bark^ 
lately  introduced  into  Europe  from  Martinique,  resembling  the 
Cinchona  Floribunda,  and  which,  by  an  analysis  of  M.  Cadet, 
was  found  to  contain  iron.    (London  Disp.  Edit.  3.  p.  847.) 
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answered  in  all  cases  where  the  Peruvian  barii^  was 
indicated.  The  Geojrcta  Iniemds  is  often  sold  for  it, 
M.  R^}  Professor  of  the  .Materia  Medica  at  ihe 
Veterinary  School  at  Turin,  has  announced  that  the 
Ljfcopus  Europmus  of  Linmeus,  called  by  the  peaaaiits 
of  Piedmont  die  Herb  China^  is  a  complete  succe- 
daneum  for  Peruyian  Bark.*  The  success  with  which 
bark  has  been  imitated  by  medicinal  combination,  has 
already  been  noticed  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 


CINNAMOMI  CORTEX.  L.  E.  D.    (Lauras 
Cinnamomum.)     Cinnamon. 

The  qualities  of  Cinnamon  depend  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  an  essential  oil.  Benzoic  acid  has  been  found 
in  it.  It  is  principally  employed  to  cover  the  taste  of 
nauseous  medicines,  and  to  correct  the  griping  quality 
of  difierent  purgatives.  It  is^  however,  in  itself,  astrin- 
gent and  tonic,  whence  it  has  been  found  efficacious 
in  the  relief  of  alvine  fluxes.  Adulterations.  It  is 
sometimes  intermixed  with  cinnamon  from  which  the 
oil  has  been  drawn ;  the  fraud  is  detected  by  the  weak- 
ness of  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  specimen ;  sometimes 
it  is  mixed  with  cassia^  but  this  is  soon  discovered, 
for  cassia  is  thick  and  clumsy,  breaks  shoit,  and  smooth, 
and  has  a  remarkable  slimy  taste,  whereas  the  fracture 
of  cinnamon  is  shivery,  and  its  flavour  warm  and  clean. 
Cinnamon  ought  not  to  leave  a  mawkish  taste  in  the 
mouth ;  this  circumstance  denotes  an  inferior  quality. 

*  This  plant  is  found  m  abundance  in  Piedmont,  principally 
in  the  marshes,  Mrhere  of  course  it  is  most  needed.  Nature  is 
very  kind  in  this  respect,  for  the  particular  situation  which  en- 
genders  endemic  diseases,  is  generally  congenial  to  the  growth  of 
the  plants  that  operate  as  antidotes  to  them. 
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There  is  an  inferior  kind  imported  into  Europe  from 
China,  through  the  hands  of  private  merchants ;  this 
is  distinguished  by  b^ng  darker-  coloured,  rougher, 
denser,  and  by  breakii^  shorter;  the  taste  is  also 
harsh^,  more  pudgent^  and  lignep\iB,  without  the 
sweetn^s  of  Ceylon  cinB«non«  Dose  of  the  cinnamon 
in  powder  is  from  grs.  x  to  9j. .  Ofpicixal  Prep. 
Aqua  Cinnamamiy  L.E.D.  Spir»  Cinnamomiy  L.E.D. 
Tinct.  Cinnafnomiy  L.E.D.  Tinct.  Cinnamom.  co.  L« 
Puh.  Cinnamom,  comp.  L.E. 

CiNNABfOMi  Oleum,  It  is  principally  imported 
from  Ceylon :  it  has  a  whitish  yellow  colour,  a  pun- 
gent burning  taste,  and  the  peculiar  fine  flayour  of 
cinnamon  in  a  very  great  degree.  *  It  should  sink  in 
water,  and  be  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  stimulants  which  we  possess.  Dose, 
TY^  i  to  iij,  on  a  lump  of  sugar, 

COCCUS.  L.E.    (Coccus  Cacti.)    Coccinella.  D. 

Cochineal. 

It  is  an  insect  imported  from  Mexico  and  New 
Spain,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  wrinkled  berry  or 
seed  of  a  deep  mulberry  colour,  with  a  white  powder 
between  the  wrinkles.  Uses.  Its  medicinal  virtues 
are  now  entirely  discredited,  and  it  is  only  employed 
ft>r  the  st^e  of  its  colouring  matter,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  dye ;  it  was  known  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  was  the 
tolu  of  the  Jews.  Its  watery  solution  is  of  a  violet 
crimson,  its  alcoholic  of  a  deep  crimson,  and  its  alka- 

*  Dr.  Davy,  in  a  letter  to  me  upon  this  subject,  says,  **  there  are 
two  kinds  of  oil  of  cinnamon  procured  in  Ceylon,  one  of  greater, 
the  other  of  less  specific  gravity  than  water.  In  distillation  they 
come  over  together.  On  what  the  difference  depends  I  do  not 
know,  nor  am  I  aware  that  the  subject  has  yet  been  investigated.*! . 
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line  of  a  purple  hue ;  the  colour  of  the  watery  infoaon 
is  brightened  by  acids,  cream  of  tartar,  and  alum,  and 
at  the  same  time  partly  precipitated.  Dr.  John  has 
given  the  name  of  Cochenetin  to  this  colouring  prin- 
ciple, which  M.  M.  Pelletier  and  Caventou  have  lately 
obtained  in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  as  a  very  brilliant 
purple  red  powder  with  a  granular  crystalline  appear- 
ance ;  these  chemists  propose  to  call  it  Carmine^  but 
as  Mr.  Children  very  justly  observes,  if  we  adopt  the 
term,  its  termination  should  be  altered,  to  avoid  con- 
founding the  pure  colouring  matter  with  the  pigment 
in  common  use.  It  may  be  called  Carminay  a  more 
harmonious  name  than  Cochenelin,  (Ann :  de  Chimie, 
vol.  viii).  Incompatible  Substances.  The  colour- 
ing matter  is  decomposed  by  sulphate  ofiroriy  iulphate 
pftincy  and  acetate  of  lead.  Officinal  Prepara- 
tions. Tinct :  Cardamom:  comp:  L.D.  Tinct: 
Cinchon :  comp :  L.  D.  Tinct :  Gentian,  comp  :  E. 
Tinct :  Cantharid :  D.  Adulterations.  It  is  in- 
variably adulterated  with  pieces  of  dough,  formed  in 
moulds,  and  coloured  with  cochineal.  I  understand 
that  this  fraud  gives  employment  to  a  very  considerable 
number  of  women  and  children  in  this  metropolis.  A 
cargo  of  the  counterfeit  article  was  some  time  since 
exported,  in  order  to  obtain  the  drawback ;  by  throw- 
ing a  suspected  sample  into  water,  we  shall  dissolve  the 
spurious  ones,  and  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  adulT 
leration. 

« 

COLCHICI  RADIX,  et  SEMINA.  L.E.D. 

Colchicum  Autumnale. 

The  Bulb  of  the  Meadow  Safiron. 

Qualities.  When  recent  it  has  scarcely  any  odour^ 
bwt  its  taste  is  bitter^  hot  and  acrid.     Chemical 
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C0MFO8ITIOK.    ltd  properties  reside  in  a  milky  juice, 
and  depend  upon  an  alkaline  principle;  it  contains 
also  guni)  starch,  inulin,  and  extractive  matter,  which, 
when  in  solution,  undergoes  a  chemical  change,  analo- 
gous, I  apprehend,  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the* 
infusion  of  Senna,  and  it  would  appear  with  similar 
inconvenience.    Sir  Everard  Home  ascertained  that 
this  deposit,  in  the  vinous  infusion,  excites  nausea  and 
griping,  but  that  it  may  be  removed  without  destroying 
the  efficacy  of  the  medicine.    The  alkaline  element, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Hellebore  (Veratria)^  lately 
found  in  it,  appears  to  exist  in  combination  with  gallic 
acid.  {Annates  de  Chimie,  tarn.  xiv.  Maty  1820.)  This 
alkaline  body  would  seem  to  display  its  greatest  energies 
by  its  action  upon  mucous  surfaces ;  iit  small  portions 
it  excites  violent  sneezing,  and  when  applied  to  the 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  immediate  vomiting  and 
purging  are  the  result.    See  Veratri  radix.    The  vir- 
tues of  the  bulb  of  Colchicum   are    very   variable, 
according  to  the  place  of  growth  and  season  of  the 
year.    Since  the  third  edition  of  this  work,  I  have 
been  favoured  with  some  valuable  observations  upon 
this  subject  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon ;  he  says  that  it 
is  in  its  greatest  perfection  from  the  beginning  of  June 
until  the  middle  of  August.*     It  is  also  necessary  to 
extract  the  virtues  of  the  bulb  as  soon  as  it  is  gathered, 
for  although  removed  from  the  earth,  the  developing 
process  of  vegetation  continues,  and  the  substance  un- 
dergoes a  corresponding  series  of  chemical  changes. 


*  With  this  opinion  Mr.  A.  T.  Thomson  coincides,  for  in  the 
3d  edition  of  his  Dispensatory,  he  says,  **  the  thick  old  bulb  be- 
gins to  decay  after  the  flower  is  perfectly  expanded,  and  the  new 
bulbs,  of  which  there  are  always  two  formed  on  each  old  bulb, 
are  perfected  in  the  following  June ;  from  which  time  until  the 
middle  of  August,  they  inay  be  taken  up  for  medicinal  use.*' 
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and  finally  becomes  as  inert  as  if  it  had  remained  in 
the  ground.  It  is  a  problem  of  some  importance  to 
discover  a  method  of  destroying  the  vegetable  life  of 
the  bulb,  without  at  the  same  time  injuring  its  vir- 
tues, for  I  apprehend  that  a  want  of  attention  to  the 
above  precaution  frequently  renders  the  vinous  infusion 
inactive.  The  practitioner  engaged  in  preparing  this 
vegetable  remedy  will  find  some  valuable  directions  in 
the  third  edition  of  Thomson's  Dispensatory.  The 
flower  of  the  meadow  saffron  is  very  poisonous  to 
cattle.  Solubility.  Vinegar  and  wine*  are  the  best 
menstrua  for  extracting  its  active  qualities ;  by  decoc- 
tion its  essential  oil  is  dissipated.  Medicinal  Uses. 
It  has  been  much  extolled  on  the  continent  as  a  remedy 
in  dropsy,  especially  in  hydro-thorax,  and  in  humoral 
asthma;  its  operation  however  as  a  diuretic,  is  less 
certain  than  squill,  although  its  modus  operandi  is 
analogous  to  it,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  our 

*  £au  Mbdicinale  Db  Hvsson.  After  various  attempts  to 
discover  the  active  ingredient  of  this  Parisian  remedy,  it  is  at 
length  determined  to  be  the  colchicum  autumnale  which  several 
ancient  authors,  under  the  name  of  hermodactyllos,  have  recom- 
mended in  the  cure  of  gout,  as  stated  in  the  historical  pre&ce  to 
this  work.  The  following  is  the  receipt  for  prqiaring  this  me> 
dicina.  Take  two  ounces  of  the  root  of  colchicumt  cut  it  into 
slices,  macerate  it  in  four  fluid  ounces  of  Spanish  white  wine,  and 
filter.    See  Veratri  Radix  (note). 

Dr.  Wilson's  Tmcnrak  voa  the  Gout.  This  is  merely 
an  infusion  of  colchicum,  as  Dr.  Williams  of  Ipswich  has  satis- 
foctorily  shewn.  Since  the  discovery  of  cokhioura  being  the  ac- 
tive ingredient  of  the  £au  medicinale,  numerous  empirical  reme- 
dies have  started  up,  contaimng  the  principles  of  the  plant  in 
different  forms. 

The  expressed  juice  of  the  colchicum  is  used  in  Abace  to  de- 
stroy vermin  in  the  hair :  it  is  very  acrid,  and  excoriates  the  parts 
to  which  it  is  applfed. 
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new  airahgement  of  Diuretic  remedies,  see  volume  1. 
As  a  specific  in  gout  its  efficacy  has  beeti  jfully  ascer-* 
tained;  it  allays  pain,  and  cuts  short  the  paroxysm. 
It  has  also  a  decided  action  upon  the  arterial  system, 
which  it  would  appear  to  control  through  the  medium 
of  the  nerves.  Incompatible  Substances.  In  my 
opinion^  acids,  and  all  oxygenated  substances  render 
the  vinous  infusion  drastic ;  on  the  contrary,  alkalies 
render  its  principles  more  soluble,  and  its  operation 
more  mild,  but  not  less  efficacious.  Magnesia  may 
judiciously  accompany  its  exhibition.  Dose  of  the 
saturated  vinous  in&sion,  the  only  form  in  which  its 
successful  operation  can  be  insured,  fsss  to  fsj,  when- 
ever the  patient  is  in  pain.  See  Viftum  Colchicu 
OvFiciNAL  Preparations.  Aceium  Colchici^  L. 
Osymel  Colchici,  D.  Vinum  Colchiciy  L.  Spiritus 
Colchici  Ammoniatusj  L.  Syrupus  Colchici  Auiumn^^ 
aUsy  E. 

Colchici  Semina.  Dr.  Williams  of  Ipswich  has 
lately  published  an  account  of  the  efficacy  oiiher  Seeds 
of  Colchicum,  which  he  says  possess  all  the  virtues  of 
the  root,  without  its  pernicious*  qualities;  the  form 
in  which  he  administers  them,  is  in  that  of  vinous  in- 
fusion* f  He  also  informs  me  that  he  has  experienced 
considerable  tonic  effects  from  these  seeds ;  and  that 
unlike'  other  narcotic  remedies  they  do  not  appear  to 
produce,  or  favour  congestion  in  the  head.    The  seeds 

*  Dr.  Davy,  however,  inforais  me  thai  he  is  acqiuunted  with  a 
fatid  inrtaoce  from  an  excessive  dose  of  these  seeds,  viz.  5  J,  taken 
bj  a  medical  man  for  gout.  On  dissection,  most  of  the  viscera, 
more  especially  the  hrain  and  intestines,  exhibited  great  sangui- 
neous turgcscence,  and  appearances  of  inflammation. 

f  This  preparation,  or  the  Seeds,  may  be  procured  for  trial, 
from  the  house  of  Savory,  Moore,  and  Davidson,  of  New  Bond 
Street, 
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ought  not  to  be  briiised,  as  their  Tirtues  reside  chiefly 
in  the  husk,  or  cortical  part. 


COLOCYNTHIDIS  PULPA.  L.E.D. 

(Cucumis  Colocynthis.) 

Colocynth.    Coloquintida.     BUier  Cucumber. 

Qualities.  ThemeduUarypart  of  this  fruit,  which 
is  alone  made  use  of,  is  a  light,  white,  spongy  body.^ 
Taste^  intensely  bitter  and  nauseous.     Odour ^  when 
dry,  none.      Chemical  Composition.     Mucilage^ 
resin,  a  bitter  principle,  and  some  gallic  acid.    Solu- 
bility.   Alcohol  and  water  alike  extract  its  virtues, 
but  the  active  principle  resides  both  in  the  portion  so- 
luble in  water,  and  in  that  which  is  insoluble.    Medi- 
cinal Uses.    It  is  a  very  powerful  drastic  cathartic, 
and  was  employed  by  the  ancients  in  dropsical  and  le- 
thargic diseases.    Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
mitigate  its  violence,  which  is  best  effected  by  tritu- 
rating it  with  gummy  farinaceous  substances,  or  the 
oily  seeds ;  the  watery  decoction  or  infusion  is  much 
less  severe,  and  has  been  recommended  in  worm  cases, 
but  it  is  rarely  employed,  except  in  combination  with 
other  purgatives.    Thunberg  informs  us,  {see  his  7Va- 
vehy  vol.  ii,  p»  171)  that  this  article  is  rendered  so  per- 
fecdy  mild  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  being  pickled, 
that  it  is  absolutely  used  as  food  both  by  the  natives 
and  colonists.    Mixed  with  paste  or  other  cements,  it 
is  used  to  keep  away  insects,  which  it  does  by  its  ex- 
treme bitterness.   Dose,  grs.  iv.  to  x.   Incompatible 
Substances.  The  infusion  is  disturbed  by  suh^aceiatcj 
and  acetate  of  lead;   nitrate  of  silver ;  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  by  the  fixed  alkalies.   .Officinal  Prepa- 
RATI0N8.  Extract  Colocynth.h.  Extract. Colocynth. 
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tnmpl  L.D.  PiL  Ahes  cum  Colottfnlh.  D;E.  (B) 
When  the  fruit  is  larger  than  a  St.  M ichaeFs  orangey 
and  has  black  acute  pointed  seeds,  it  is  not  good, 

CONFECTIONS.  L,  ,  Confections^ 

Under  this  title  the  London  College  comprehends 
the  conserves  and  electuaries  of  its  former  Pharmacol 
pceias ;  but  in  strict  propriety,  and  for  practical  conv'e^ 
nience,  the  distinction  between  conserves  and  electu-^ 
aries  ought  to  haye  been  maintained*  Saccharin^ 
matter  enters  into  each  of  these  compositions,  but  in 
difierent  proportions,  and  .for  difierent  objects.  In 
conserves  it  is  intended  to  preserve  the  virtues  of  re- 
cent vegetables ;  in  electuaries,  to  impart  convenience^ 
of  form.    See  Electuaria. 

CoNFECTio  Amygdalaruh.  L.  This  preparation 
affords  an  expeditious  mode  of  preparing  the  almond 
emulsion;  it  should  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  a 
drachm  to  each  fluid  ounce  of  distilled  water^ 

CoNFECTio  Abomatica.  L.  Eiectuarium  Aromo'' 
ijcum.  E,D.  This  is  a  very  useful  combination  of 
various  aromatics,  to  which  the  London  and  Dublin 
colleges  have  added  a  carbonate  of  lime/  this  circum-* 
stance  makes  the  preparation  a  judicious  constituent 
for  the  exhibition  of  active  salts,  liable  to  be  invalid 
dated  by  the  presence  of  acid  in  the  stomach,  but,  ai 
tbe  same  time,  rendering  it  incompatible  with  acids j, 
antimottial  wine^  Sfc*  These  observations  do  not  of 
course  extend  to  the  aromatic  electuary  of  the  Exjin"* 
l>urgh  pharmacopoeia*  See  Form :  15,  4S,  40, 185, 126« 
Dose  3j  to  3j. 

CoNFECTio  Cassijs.  L«  The  ingredients  of  this 
confection  are  manna,  tamarind  pulp,  and  syrup  of 
roses.  It  is  gently  laxative,  and  from  its  agreeable 
flavour  is  well  calculated  for  children.  The  pharma* 
ceutist,  in  preparing  It,  must  take  care  that  lie  does 
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not  rabstitute  the  syrup  of  the  red^  for  that  of  the 
mask  rose;  a  substitution^  as  stated  under  the  head 
of  Syrupi,  not  very  unusual.  The  confectioti  does  not 
ferment  or  become  acescent.    Dose  3J  to  ^. 

CoNFBCTio  Opii.  L.  Electoarhim  (J^utium.  E. 
This  is  a  combination  of  aromatics  with  opium,  in* 
tended  as  a  substitute  for  the  MUiridate  and  Tlkeriaca 
of  the  old  pharmacopoeias.  It  is  highly  useful  in  flatu« 
lent  cholic  and  diarrhcea,  and  in  all  cases  where  a  stim- 
ulant narcotic  is  indicated*  One  grain  of  opium  is 
contained  in  grs.  S6  of  the  London^  and  in  grs.  43  of 
the  Edinburgh  jHeparation.    Doss,  grs.  x  to  xxx. 

CoNFBCTio  PiPBBis  NiGKi.  L.  This  preparation 
has  been  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopceia,  on  the 
suggestion  of  several  eminent  practitioners,  who  have 
experienced  its  utility  in  certain  cases  of  Piles.  It 
is  intended  to  rasemble  Wabd's  *  Paste,  whose  com- 
position has  been  given  in  all  the  former  editions  of 
this  work,  and  according  to  which  Formula  the  com- 
mittee have  directed  the  present  preparation.  It  is  prin- 
cipally useful  in  those  cases  attended  with  considerable 
debility,  in  leucophlegmatic  habits,  and  when  piles  arise 
froiti  a  deficient  secretion  in  the  rectum.  Oh  the  other 
hand,  the  composition  wiH  as  certainly  prove  injurious 
in  those  cases  which  are  accompanied  with  erysipela- 
tous inflammation,  and  which  require  cooling  laxatives, 
and  a  total  abstinence  from  all  stimulants,  for  their  cure. 

CoNFECTio  RosjB  Canikjb,  olim  Conservm  Cynos* 
batu  Its  acidity  depends  upon  uncoiubined  citric  acid, 
a  circumstance  which  it  is  essential  to  remember  when 
we  direct  its  use  in  combination.    The  hip,  or  fruit  of 

.  *  Ward  wis  originalU  a  footman,  lad,  during  his  attendmce 
upon  bis  master  on  tilie  Continent,,  obtained  from  the  Monks  those 
raoeipts  which  afterwards  became  his  nostmmft.  It  may  be  ob» 
served  that  this  Confection  appears  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  coco 
of  that  species  of  Piles  whicb  probably  attended  the  sedenttfjr 
and  lOxunoiis  habiti  of  the  monks. 
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this  plant)  beat  up  with  sugar,  and  mixed  with  wine^ 
is  a  yerj  acceptable  treat  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

CoNFBCTio  Rosa  GaLltcjL  Confection  of  the 
Red  Rose.  Principally  used  as  a  vehicle  for  more  ac« 
five  medicines.  It  is  sometimes  brightened  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid ;  this 
is  a  circumstance  of  great  importance,  where  the  con* 
fection  is  used  ibr  making  the  mercurial  pill.  See 
RUulce  H^drarg^  It  is  a  very  common  excipient  for 
pais,  see  Form :  21,  59,  66,  73,  122,  160,  170. 

CoNPBCTioRirriB,  Confection  of  Rue.  The  princi- 
pal use  of  this  preparation  is  as  an  ingredient  in  anti- 
spasmodic enemas. 

CoKPECTio  ScAMMONEA.  L.D.  Scammouy, '  ^t0o' 
parts  J  powdered  cloves  and  ginger,  of  each,  one  party 
to  which  araa44ed  a  small  portion  6f  oil  of  carraway, 
and  of  syrup  of  roses,  q.  s.  It  is  a  stimidating  cathartic, 
and  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  jss  to  3J. 

CoKFECTio  Senna.  L.E.D.  olim  Electuarium 
Zjenitivum.  The  ingredients  of  this  preparation  are. 
senna  leaves,  figs,  tamarind  pulp,  cassia  pulp,  the  pulp 
of  prunes,  coriander  seeds,  liquorice  root,  and  refined, 
sugar.  It  is  gently  laxative,  and  is  an  excellent  vehi-, 
cle  for  the  exhibition  of  more  powerful  cathartics., 
(Form.  74, 93.)  When  properly  made,  it  is  an  elegant 
preparation,  not  apt  to  ferment,  nor  to  become  aces- 
cent ;  the  directions  of  the  phannacopceia  are  however 
rarely  followed.  Jalap  blackened  with  walnut  liquor, 
is  frequently  substituted  for  the  more  expensive  article 
cassia ;  and  the  great  bulk  of  it,  sold  in  London,  is 
little  else  than  prunes,  figs,  and  jalap.  I  understand 
that  a  considerable  quantity  is  also  manufactured  in, 
Staffordshire,  into  which  unsound  and  spoilt  apples 
enter  as  a  principal  ingredient.  The  preparation  sold 
at  Apothecaries'  Hall  is  certainly  unique  in  excellence. 

Dose,  3ij  or  more. 

m2 
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The  above  a«e  the  principal  confections 
Employed  in  modem  practice^  for  hi^pily  the  shops 
at  length  disencumbered  of  those  nauseous  insignificant 
conserves,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  but  whick  were 
lishered  into  use  by  tbe  Arabian  physicians,  and  which 
continued  for  so  many  years  to  disgrace  our  diq>«isai» 
tones'  and  to  embarrass  our  practice.  Th^  IVench,  in 
their  new  Codex  Medicamentarius,  have  limited  their 
electuaries  to  a  number  not  exceedinir  nine ;  they  have 
however  made  up  in  complexity  for  deficiency  in  num^ 
ber ;  the  Electuarium  de  crocoj  which  is  intended  Co 
answer  the  same  ends  as  our  confectio  aromatica,  baa 
lio  less  than  twelve  ingredients,  although  the  force  of 
the  combination  depends  entirely  upon  carbonate  of 
lime,  cinnamon,  and  saffiron ;  and  so  it  is  with  the 


CONII  FOLIA.   L.B.    (Conium  Maculatum.) 

Cicuta.  D.    Hemlock. 

Qualities,  llie  leaves,  when  propeily  dried,  have 
i,  strong  and  narcotic  odour,  and  a  slightly  bitter  and 
nauseous  taste :  the  fresh  leaves  contain  not  ody  the 
hatcbtlc,  bat  also  the  acrid  principle  i  by  exsiccaticn, 
the  latter  is  ftearly  lost,  but  the  former  undeigoes  ho 
change;  the  medicinal  ph)perties  of  the  leavea  are 
therefore  improved  by  the  operation  of  drying*  Chb», 
fliCAL  Composition.  The  medicinal  activity  of  the 
plant  resides  in  a  resinous  element,  trhich  may  be  ob- 
tained in  an  insulated  form,  by  evaporating  an  ethereal 
tincture  made  with  the  leaves,  on  the  surface  of  water  ; 
it  has  a  rich  dark  green  colour,  and  contains  the  pecu- 
liar odout*  and  taste  of  hemlock  in  perfection ;  a  dose 
df  half  a  grain  will  produce  vertigo  and  head-ache« 
It  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Conein*  The 
Watery  extract  of  this  plant  can  therefore  possess  but 
little  power,  a  fact  which  Orfila  has  fully  established  by 
experiment.    No  part  of  the  plant  is  entirely  destitute 
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of  ^cacy^  though  the  leaves  possess  the  most  activity^ 
Solubilit't,  '  Alcohol  and  aether  extract  its  yirtueSf 
Incompatible  Substances.  Its  energies  are  greatly 
diminished  by  vegetable  acids;  hence  vinegar  is  its 
best  tiitidote*  Medicikai;  Uses,  It  is  a  powerful 
sedative,  and  has  'been  deservedly  commended  for  its 
powers  in  alla]ing  morbid  irritability:  according  to 
my  own.expierience,  it  is,  in.  well  directed  doses,  by 
far  the  most  efficacious  of  all  palliaMves,  for  quieting 
pulmonary  irritation*  It  has  been  extolled  idso  in  thi^ 
cure  of  schirrus  and  cancer,  and  it  will  without  doubt 
prove  in  such  cases  a  valuable  resource,  from  its  sedar 
five  influence*  Externally,  it  will  afibrd  considerable 
relief  in  irritable  ulcers,  when  applied  in  the  form  of 
fomentation  or  cataplasm,  see  Form.  17,  18.  Form^ 
0F  EIxHiBiTioN*  The  dried  leaves,  powdered,  and 
made  into  pills,  (Form*  2,  17,  18.)  The  powc^r 
ought  to  have  a  fine  lively  green  colour*  Dose,  gr.  iij^ 
gradually  increased,  until  some  e^ct  is  produced^ 
Several  di&rent  plants  have  \}^n  ipi^takep  for,  and 
employed  in  the  plape  of  hemlock,  such  as  Cicuta  Ft* 
rosoy  (the  wa^r  henjlock,)  JEtfiusa  Cjfnapium^  Cqu^ 
cali$  atUhrisct^s^  and  several  species  of  Qicerophvllumf 
OrFic}NA]);f  F|^£PARATioNs«  E:fttacL  Cbnit.  |j.E.D, 

CONTRA JERV^  RADIX*  L.E. 

<Dorstenia  Contrajerva,  Radix.)    Conirajerva  Rooip 

The  qualities  of  this  plant  are  alike  ext^^;ted  by 
spirit  and  water ;  the  watery  decoctipn,  however,  is 
very  mucilaginous ;  as  it  contains  no  astringent  matf 
ter*  tlte  ^^Its  of  iron  do  not  ail^t  it*  Dose  of  the 
powdered  root,  gr.  v  to  3S8,  but  it  is  rarely  used.  It 
is  considered  cordial,  and  diaphoretic*  Has  it  any 
yirtues  ?    Tlie  Spanish  Indians  have  long  used  it  as  af| 
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antidote  to  poiaons ;  the  Spamsh  woid  xaniraUMa 
signifies  antidote*  Officinai^  F&bp.  Pfi/v.  Cam^ 
Irajero.  co.  L. 

COPAIBA,  UK    iCapBoSmL  Officinafis.) 
Balsamun^  Copaibas.  D. 

Copaiba^  Copahoy  or  Capm  Balsam. 

Qualities.  Consisiencey  that  of  oil,  or  a  little 
thicker.  Colour,  pale  golden  yellow.  Odour ,  fragrant 
and  peculiac*  Taste,  aromatic,  bitter,  and  sharp. 
Sp.  Grav.  0*950.  Chemical  Composition.  It  is 
improperly  denominated  a  balsam,  for  it.  contains  no 
benzoic  acid,  but  consists  of  resin  and  essential  oiL 
Solubility.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in.  ten  parts  of  alcohol,  and  in  expressed  and  essential 
oils ;  with  the  pure  .alkalies  it  forms  white  saponaoeoos 
compounds  which  are  soluble  in  water,  forming  opaque 
emulsions.  Medicinal  Uses..  Stimulant,  diuretic, 
and  laxative;  it  seems  to  act  more  powerfully  on  the 
urinary  passages  than  any  of  the  other  resinous. fluids; 
hence  its  use  in  gleets  and  in  fluor  albus*  Its  .use 
gives  the.  urine  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  but  hot  a 
violet  smell,  as  the  turpentines  do.  By  referring  to 
the  Synoptical  arrangement  of  Diuretic  remedies,  (see 
Volume  1),  it  will  appear  that  Copaiba  is  referred  to 
Class  I,  1.  b.  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  active 
principle  undergoes  absorption,  and  by  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  urinary  organs,  produces  the  medicinal 
effects  for  which  it  is  so  highly  valued.  Forms  op 
Exhibition.  Difiused  in  soft  or  distilled  water  by 
yolk  of  egg,  or  by  twice  its  weight  of  mucilage,  f5ss 
to  every  f ^j  of  water,  forms  an  elegant  mixture,  or  it 
may  be  given  dropped  on  sugar,  and  in  this  latter  fbrni 


it  18  certainly  more  di^xMwd  to  act  on  the  urinary 
oi|;ans,  than  when  exhibited  in  that  of  an  emulsion* 
{F&rm.  156.)  Dr.  Chapman  has  proposed  a  new  mode 
of  exhibiting  this  medicine ;  he  advises  us  to  povr  the 
C<^NHiia  on  half  a  wine-glassfiil  of  water,  and  after- 
wards to  add  slowly  a  few  drops  of  a  common  bitter 
cinctore,  by  which  means  the  Copaiba  will  be  col- 
lected in  a  small  globule  that  may  be  easily  .swallowed, 
while  its  taste,  so  nauseous  to  most  patients,  will  be 
entirely  masked  by  the  bitterness  of  the  vehicle.  In 
whatever  form,  however,  this  medicine  is  administered, 
it  is  extremely  apt  to  derange  the  digestive  organs,  if 
long  continued,  and  the  unpleasant  e&cts  thus  occa- 
sioned remain,  in  some  cases,  for  a  very  long  period. 
AniTLTEBATioNS.  A  Considerable  quantity  sold  in 
London  is  entirely  Jhctitious.  A  curious  trial  took 
place  some  time  since,  between  the  ovmer  of  certain 
premises  that  were  burnt  down,  and  the  Governors  of 
the  Sun  Hre  Office,  in  consequence  of  the  latter  re- 
fusing to  indemnify  the  proprietor  for  his  loss,  because 
the  fire  had  been  occasioned  by  his  making  Balsam  of 
Cc^aiba.  This  article  b  also  adulterated  with  mastiche 
and  oil ;  M.  Bucholz  asserts  that  if  it  does  not  dissolve 
in  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of  pure  alcohol,  and  one  of 
rectified  aether,  we  may  infer  its  adulteration ;  rape  oil 
is  also  frequently  mixed  with  it,  in  which  case  if  drop* 
ped  into  water,  the  drops  will  not  retain  their  spherical 
fi>rm,  as  they  invariably  will,  if  pure. 

CORNUA.  L.E.D.    Cervus  Elaphus. 

Siag^Sy  or  HarVs  Horn. 

The  horns  of  the  stag  differ  only  from  bone,  in  conr 
taining  less  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  gelatine ;  by  boiling,  they  yield  a  clear, 
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transparent,  and  flavonrlen  jelly,  in  quantity  about 
one*foarth  of  the  weight  of  the  shavii^  employed; 
to  obtain  which  we  should  boil  Jiy  in  f^Yij  of  water, 
until  reduced  to  f  §vi.  Adulterations.  This  article 
18  often  sophisticated  with  the  shayings  of  mutton 
bone ;  the  fraud  is  detected  by  their  greater  degree  of 
brittleness.  They  were  formerly  so  much  used  for  the 
preparation  of  ammonia,  that  the  alkfdi  was  common^ 
called  Salt,  or  Spirity  of  Hartshorn* 

CRETA  PR.EPARATA.  L.D. 

Carbonaa  Calcis  Preparatus.  E.    Prepared  Chalk* 

This  is  common  chalk,  the  coarser  particles  of  which 
have  been  remoired  by  the  mechanical  operation  of 
washing*  It  consist3  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  various 
earthy  impurities.  The  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  directs 
a  chemical  prQcess  for  obtaining  a  perfectly  pure  car* 
bonate  (Creta  Prmcipitata),  but  it  appears  to  be  an 
unnecessary  refinement.  Med.  Uses.  It  is  antacid 
and  absorbent,  on  which  account  it  is  useful  in  acidi* 
ties  of  the  primse  vise,  and  in  diarrhceas,  after  removing 
all  irritating  matters  by  previous  evacuation,  (Parat, 
52.)  From  its  absorbent  properties,  it  is  a  good  ex«> 
teiTial  application  to  ulcers  discharging  a  thin  ichorous 
inatter.  Do9E,  grs.  x  to  3ij,  or  more.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  state  that  it  must  not  be  combined  with 
acidulous  salts ;  I  have  however  seen  a  fbrmula  for  a 
powder,  intended  as  an  astringent,  in  which  chalk 
and  alum  enured  as  ingredients.  Officinal  Pbep. 
Hydrargyrum  cum  creta.  L.  PuMs  cretce  comp* 
L.  E.  Pulv.  Opiatfis.  E.  (P)  Mist.  Cretce.  L,  E. 
Trocfiisci  Carbonafis  Calcis.  £•   Confectio  Aromaticih 
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CROCI  STIGMATA.  L.E. 

(CrocuB  Sativus.) 
Crocu8.  D.     Saffron* 

Qualities.  Formy  cakes,  consisting  of  the  stigmaUr 
of  the  flower,  closely  pvessed  tisgether*  Odour ^  sweety- 
penetrating  and  difiiisiYe,  Taste^  vann  and  bittensh. 
Cetaury  a  rich  and  de^  orange  red.  Chemicai^ 
Composition.  One  hundred  parts  consist  of  sixty^ 
two  of  extractiTe,  the  remaining  parts  are  chiefly  lig- 
neous fibre,  with  small  portions  of  resin  and  essential 
oiL  Bonillon  Lagrange  and  Yogel  hare  examined  this 
extractive  matter  yery  accurately,  and  from  the  cir«» 
cnunstance  of  its  watery  infiision  assuming  different 
colours  when  treated  with  difierent  agents,  they  have 
named  it  polychroUe.  Thus  chlorine  and  light  destroy 
its  colour,  sulphuric  acid  changes  it  to  indigo  which 
gradually  becomes  lilac,  and  nitric  acid  gives  it  a  green 
hue.  Solubility.  It  yields  its  colour  and  active 
ingredients  to  virater,  alcohol,  proof  spirit,  wine,  vine- 
gar, and  in  a  less  degree  to  aether ;  the  watery  infusion^ 
and  the  vinous  tincture  soon  grow  sour,  and  lose  their 
properties,  and  the  solution  in  vinegar  becomes  quickly 
colourless*  Mep.  Uses.  It  is  now  never  employed 
bu^  fi>r  the  sake  pf  its  colour  or  aromatic  flavour,  aa  aa 
imunctto  other  substances.  It  is  much  used  in  foreign 
Rookery  to  colour  rice,  ^^  Ovficinal  Prep,  i^rtip. 
Oroci.  L,  Tinct*  Croci  sativu  E.  Con/ect.  AronuU* 
L.D.  (O).  tHl.  4loes  cum  Myrrka.  h,  (O).  Tinct. 
Atoes camp. L.E.D.  (O)  TInct. Cinchonm comp.'LJi^ 
Tinct.  Rhei.  L.  (O).  Tiuci.  Rhei  camp.  L.  (O). 
Adulteratiohs.  It  is  not  unfl^quently  sophisticated 
with  the  fibres  of  smoked  beef,  or  the  petals  of  flowers, 
especially  of  the  marigold,  (Calendula  Officinalis^) 
Itnd  of  the  safilowcr,  (Carthamus  Tinctorius.)    ThQ 
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former  of  these  firaudiileiit  ingredUents  is  indicated  by 
the  unpleasant  odour  which  arises  when  the  saflBnoa 
is  thrown  upon  liye  coals ;  the  latter,  by  infusing  the 
specimen  in  hot  water,  when  the  eatpanded  stigmata 
msuf  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  ollwr  petals  of 
substituted  fiowets ;  a  deficiency  of  colour  and  odour 
in  theinfiisiDn  indicates  that  a  tinctufe  or  iofiiaioa  has 
already  been  drawn  from  the  saSton,  and  that  it  has 
been  subsequently  pressed  again  into  a  take.  In  the 
market  is  to  be  found  safiiron  from  Sicily,  France,  and 
Spain,  besides  the  English-;  that  which  is  imported 
fvom  Spain,  is  generally  spoiled  with  oil,  in  whidi  it  is 
dipt  with  the  intention  of  preserving  it.  The  oake 
saAon  sold  in  some  of  the  less  respectable  shi^M,  con- 
sists of  one  part  of  saffron  and  nine  of  marigoki,  made 
into  a  cake  with  oil,  and  then  pressed ;  it  is  sold  in 
considefable  quantities  fcfc  the  use  of  birds,  when  in 

moult. 

• 

CUBEBA.«L.    (Piper  Cubeba.)    Baccas. 

Cubebs,  or  Java  Pepper.     . 

This  Indian  spice,  a  native  of  Java,  formerly  held  a 
place  in  our  materia  medica,  and  entered  into  the  com« 
position  of  mithridaie  and  theriaca^  but  being  inferidr 
in  pungency  and  aromatic  warmth  to  pepper,  it  fSl 
into  disuse.  Lately,  however,  it  has  been  ushered  into 
surgical  practice  for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea,  mth  all 
the  extravagance  of -praise  which  usually  attends  the 
revival  of  an  old,  or  the  introduction  of  a  new  medi- 
cine.t    It  has  been  pronounced  to  be  a  specific  in  tkis 

•  Cab^ba— Indb  Cubab  %  Avicennas  KebAba.  It  laakies  abort 
the  peaultioia,  because  Actuariu^aiid  other  modem  Greeks  call  it 
sunrtvif ,  x^^Avran^,  and  xi^iCa. 

f  See  **  Practical  Observations  on  the  use  of  Cubebs,  in  the 
cure  of  Gonorrhoea/*  bj  H.  JcFraEVs,  Esq. 
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complaint,  if  takea  in  tl^e  early  stages,  in  the  dd^e  of  a 
dessert  spoonful  three  times  a  day,  in  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water.  The  Indians  have  been  long  acquainted 
with  the  influence  which  cubebs  exerts  upon  thes(9 
oi^pms ;  thus  Garcias,  <<  Apud  Indos  eubebaruM  Iff 
9ma  viaeeraiarum  tU  usus  ad  esitandam  veneremJ*^ 
Gbbmicai*  GoxFosiTiON.  M.  Vauquelin  h«s  lately 
made  a  very  iMCurate  analysis  of  this  pepper,  from 
whicjh  its  composition  may  be  stated  as  follows :  h  A 
yplatile  oil,  which  is  nearly  SQUd.--^2«  A  resin,  resemb^' 
ling.  Balsam  of  Copaiba.--^.  Another  and  coloured 
re8in«<— 4*  A  coloured  gummy  matter«---5«  An  extractive 
principle,  similar  to  that  which  is  found  in  leguminous 
plants. — 6.  Some  saline  substances.  He  consideis  the 
resin  resemblimg  the  Copaiboy  to  be  the  peculiar  matter 
in  which  that  property  resides,  which  imparts  to  it  the 
power  of.  curing  gonorrhoea.  As  the  qualities  of  this 
spice  do  not  reside  in  volatile  elementSj^  an  extract 
made  with  rectified  spirit  will  be  found  to  possess  the 
whole  of  its  virtues.  The  French,  in  their  new  Codea^ 
Medicamentarius^  have  introduced  the  cubebs  into 
their  list  of  materia  medica.  There  is  a  precaution, 
with  respect  to  the  exhibition  of  Cubebs,  which  it  is 
important  for  the  practitioner  to  remember — ^to  keep 
the  bowels  thoroughly  open ;  for  where  hardened  fasces 
are  allowed  to  accumulate,  the  spice  insinuates  itself 
into  the  mass,  and  produces  excoriations  in  the  rectum. 
Adulterations.  The  "  Turkey  Yellow  Berries," 
n  e.  the  dried  fruit  of  the  Rhamnus  Catharticus^  are 
often  substituted  for  the  Cubebs,  and  the  similarity 
between  them  is  so  great,  thai  the  casual  observer  may. ' 
be  easily  deceived. 
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CUMINIJ  SEMINA.  L.    Cumin  Seeds. 

QuALtTiBf.  Odour  strong,  heaTj,  and  peculiar ; 
Twite  bitterish  and  warm.  Chemical  Covipositioh* 
Gum,  resin,  and  a  yellow  pnngent  o9,  npon  wUch  tlie 
pecnliar  properties  of  the  seeds  tlepend*  BoLtTBiLirr.- 
Water  does  not  extract  more  than  their  odour,  bnt  id- 
eohol  dissolres  all  the  principles  in  which  their  Tirtner 
¥e8ide,-and  leaves  npon  evaporation  a  powerfiil  extract* 
Medioinai.  Usbs»  CairminatiTe  and  stomachic ;  they 
art  however  but  rarely  used,  except  as  an  ingredient  bt 
plasters. 

CUPRI  SULPHAS.  LJ:JD.   Sulphate  of  Copper*. 
Tulgo  Blue  VitfioL    Blue  Copperas. 

QtTALiTiES*  Formy  crystals,  which  are  rhomboidal 
prisms*  Colour^  a  deep  rich  blue,  TastCy  harsh^  acrid^ 
and  styptic;  they  slightly  effloresce;  when  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  no  efiervescence  occurs,  a  circum- 
stance which  at  once  distinguishes  this  salt  from  CErugo. 
Chemical  Composition.  According  to  the  latest  ex« 
J>eriments,  it  is  an  oxjf'-sulphatey  consisting  of  one  pro* 

\  *•  Caminoia  makcft  long  tbe  penoltiiiiay  thus  ■ 
«« Rugotum  Piper  etpalknlisgnaaCuniaii'* 

Peis:  Saftt  x. 
This  line  of  the  sstirtst  also  records  an  opinion  irhich  b  worthy 
notice,  that  Cumin  YfxM  make  those  who  drink  it,  or  ivaah  them- 
selves with  it,  or  as  some  say,  who  smoke  it,  of  a  pale  visage.  This 
belief  is  mentioned  by  Dioscoridesi  and  Pliny  inlbmis  as  thai 
the  disciples  of  Porcius  Latro,  a  fiunons  maaler  of  the  art  of 
spealMng,  ware  reported  lo -have  UBeiiCamiay  in  order  to  imtlata. 
that  paleness  which  their  master  had  constr^ted  by  hiastndies^ 
Ihos  too  Horace, 

■  Probst 

^'  JPallerem  c^su,  biberent  ez8ang;ue  Cnnunam.*' 

Epist  19.  Lib.  1,  lin :  IS, 
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poitional  of.  peroxide  with  two  proportionals  of  sul* 
phuric  acid,  and  when  crystallized,  it  contains  ten  pro- 
portionals of  water ;  its  beautiful  colour  depends  on 
this  last  ingredient.  Solitbilitt.  It  is  soluble  in 
four  parts  of  water  at  60,  and  in  less  than  two  at  21S^; 
the  solution  shews  an  excess  of  acid  by  reddening  lit* 
mus.  In  alcohol  it  is  insoluble,  Ivoompatibls  Sub« 
ST  AM GBS.  AlkmUes  and  iheir  carbonates  ;  suMoraie 
of  soda;  acetaie  of  ammonia;  tartrate  ofpotixst; 
fntniate  of  line;  nitrate  of  siher;  sub-acetate^  and 
4MCetate  of  lead;  ox j/-muriate  of  mercury  ;  all  astrin'* 
gent  vegetable  infusions  and  tinctures*  Iron  iin« 
inersed  in  the  solution,  precipitates  copper  in  a  metal* 
lie  form ;  hence  the  exhibition  of  the  filings  of  iron 
lus  been  pn^xMed  as  an  antidote.*  MedicixalUses. 
It  IS  emetic  from  grs.  ij  to  xy.  tonic  gr.  I  ;  it  is,  how* 
erer,  but  rarely  used  internally  except  as  an  emetic ; 

*  It  may  be  here  observed  that  Copper,  ia  its  metallic  fornix 
cxerhi  ao  action  on  the  system.  A  most  striking  instance  of  this 
fret  occurred  during  my  hospital  practice,  in  the  case  of  a  young 
vomaa  who  swallowed  six  copper  peony  pieces  with  a  view  of  de- 
stroy tng  herself  (  she  was  attoided  by  Dr.  Maion  and  myself  in 
the  Westminster  Hospital  for  two  years,  for  a  disease  which  we 
<^HBidered  visceral,  but  which  was  evidently  the  effect  of  mecha* 
nical  obstruction,  occasioned  by  the  coin.  After  a  lapse  of  five 
years  she  voided  them,  and  then  confessed  the  cause  of  her  pro- 
tracted disease,  during  the  whole  course  of  which  no  symptoan 
arose  which  could  in  any  way  be  attributed  to  the  .poisonous  in- 
fluence of  copper.  Dr.  Baillie,  in  his  morbid  anatomy,  relates  a 
case,  in  whidi  five  halfpence  had  been  lodged  in  a  pouch  in  the 
stomach,  for  a  considerable  time,  without  occasioning  any  irri« 
tataoni  and  Theodore  Gardelle,  after  his  conviction  for  themur- 
dor  of  Mrs.  King,  in  Leicester  Square,  swallowed  a  number  of 
halfpence,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  himself,  but  without 
producing  any  ill  eSbcts.  Mr.  A.  T.  Thomson  reUtes  also  two 
cases  of  halfpence  being  swallowed  by  children,  in  one  of  which 
the  copper  coin  remained  six  months  in  the  intestines,  and  in  the 
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externally  it  is  employed  as  an  escharotic ;  tad,  in  so* 

other  two  iiMmUis,  The  filings  of  copper  mtm  fomfldy  a  fiw9- 
rite  remedy  in  rheumatism,  a  drachm  of  which  has  been  takn 
with  impunity  for  a  dose.  It  appears  therefore  that  metallic 
copper  does  not  undergo  any  change  in  the  digestive  organs  hy 
which  it  is  converted  into  a  poison,  notwithstanding  the  preMoce 
of  substances,  which,  out  of  the  body,  would  at  onoe  icoder  it 
destructive,  as  we  have  too  many  cases  to  shew^  from  the  caNksi 
use  of  copper  utensib  in  cookery.  It  is,  taowoMr,  m  very  inn 
portant  liict,  that  copper  cannot  be  di«olved  while  tin  is  cons- 
istent in  the  mixture,  hence  the  great  use  of  tinning  copper  uten- 
als;  and  farther,  it  is  asserted  that  untinned  coppers  are  less 
liable  to  be  ii^jurious  when  pewter  qioons  are  used  (vr  stirring, 
tiian  when  silver  ones  are  employed  for  that  purpose  \  the  explan- 
alion  of  thb  fact  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  well  known  princi^ 
of  Electro-Chemistry,  and  which  has  lately  been  applied  wilh  sa 
much  ingenuity  by  the  illustrious  President  of  the  Royal  Sociotyt 
for  the  protection  of  copper  on  the  bottom  of  ships,  by  the  jnxta 
position  of  small  discs  of  Tin  or  Iron.f  For  the  same  reasoa| 
M.  Proust  has  shewn  that  the  tinning  of  kitchen  utensils,  which 
consists  of  equal  parts  of  tin  and  lead,  cannot  be  dangerous  from 
the  presence  of  the  latter  metal,  since  it  is  sufficient  that  the  lead 
should  be  combined  with  tin,  in  order  to  prevent  it  frx>m  being 
dissolved  in  any  vegetable  acid.  M.  Guersent  therefore  is  wrong 
when,  speaking  of  the  tinning  of  copper  vessels,  he  says,  **  it  b  a 
light  veil,  which  conceab  the  danger,  instead  of  being  a  true 
preservative,  and  that  it  only  inspires  a  security  often  fatal.** 
Some  recent  experiments  however,  of  Dr,  Bostock,  have 
shewn  that,  in  consequence  of  the  volatility  of  acetic  acid,  cop- 
per is  not  protected  by  thejuxta-position  of  discsof  tin;  since 
the  acid  under  such  circumstances  ceases  to  form  a  part  of  the 
galvanic  circle.  The  poisonous  effects  of  the  ioUt  of  Copper 
have  been  strikingly  illustrated  during  the  prosecution  of  Sir  H. 
Davy's  experiments  above  alluded  to,  for  it  is  found  that  when  the 
copper  sheathing  of  ships  is  not  protected  by  the  contact  of 
another  metal,  they  are  uniformly  free  from  marine  animals,  but 
that  where  the  solution  of  the  copper  b  prevented  by  galvanic ' 
action,  the  bottoms  soon  be^roe  covered  with  every  species  of 
sea  insect  ** 

t  For  a  further  explanation  of  thb  curious  fiict  the  sUidsnt 
may  consult  my  work  on  Medical  Chemistry. 
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hiCion^  as  a  stimulant  to  foul  obstinate  ulcers.*  In 
the  proportion  (^  half  a  drachm  to  eight  ounces  of 
rose  water^  it  forms  a  lotion  which  has  been  found 
▼ery  efficacious  in  phagedenic  ulcers  of  the  face,  and 
in  aUaying  itching  when  attended  with  erysipdatous 
inflammation  about  the  anus  and  labia  pudendi.  It  is 
also  a  styptic  when  appKed  in  solution.  OwtctJXAii 
Prbpabation.  SoluL  Cupri  Sulphat.  com.  E.  Cu^ 
frum  Ammamatum  L.E.D.  (I)  (Form.  68.) 

CUPRUM  AMMONIATUM,  L.D. 
Ammoniaretum  Cupri.  E.    Ammoniated  Copper. 

Qualities.  Form^  a  violet  coloured  mass^  which 
on  exposure  to  air  becomes  green,  and  is  probably 
converted  into  a  carbonate.  TastCy  styptic  and  metalline. 
Odour^  ammoniacal.  Chemical  Composition.  It 
is  a  trijde  salt,  a  sub-sulphate  of  oxide  of  copper,  and 
ammonia.  The  Edinburgh  College  is  certainly  inoor«* 
rect  in  calling  it  an  ammoniuret.  Solubility,  f ^ 
of  water  dissolves  dj  of  this  salt.  Incompatiblb 
Substances  ;  Acids;  the  fixed  Alkalies  /  Lime  water. 
Medicinal  Uses.  It  is  tonic  and  antispasmodic.  Dr» 
Cullen  first  propqsed  its  exhibition  in  epilepsy,  and  it 
has  frequently  been  employed  with  evident  advantage 
in  that  disease.  It.  has  been  also  given  in  chorea,  after 
a  course  of  purgatives*  Brera  considers  it  quite  equal 
to  Arsenic,  in  the  cure  of  obstinate  InlermittentB;- 
other  physicians  have  commended  it  in  cases  of  Hysteria. 
Forms  of  Exhibition.    It  may  be  formed  into  pills 

— — i<—— — -i^— I  11  — — — ^— w^—  ■       I      I     »— a^-  III  i« 

*  Batbs's  Aqua  CAMFBOAATA.-^tt^lMite  of  copper  is  the  faue 
of  this  preparation,  which  was  strongly  recommended  by  Mr. 
Ware.  The  following  was  his  recipe:  {(.  Cupri  Sulph.  Boli 
Gallic,  a.  a.  gr.  xv.  Camphorae  gr.  iv.  solve,  in  aq.  fervent,  f  $  iv» 
dilo^ne  cam  aqme  frigidc  oiv  ut  fiat  Collyrium. 
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with  bread;  to  Mrhich.ati  addition  of  Bugnr.bas  beeil 
recommended,  to  prevent  them  .firom  becoming  hard ; 
but  we  muBt  remember  that  recent  exporimenta  have 
shewn  that  sugar  has  the  power  q£  counteracting  the 
q^iution  of  copper*  Dose,  gr*  |  cautiously  encreased 
to  grs.  v.  twice  a  day.  Ofvicihai*  PnKFAnATioKS* 
Cupri  Ammaniaiu  L* 


CUSPARI^  CORTEX.  L.     (Cusparia  febrirugn.> 
BotipiiANDiATaiFoiiiATjE  Cortex.  E. 
Angustura,  Cortex.  D« 

Cusparia^  or  Angustura  Barkt 

QoAiilTiES.     Farmy  pieces  covered  with  a  whiUilr 
wrinkled  thin  epidermis ;  the  inner  surface  is  smooth, 
of  a  brownish  yellow  colour.     Odour j  not  stroi^,  but 
peculiar.     Taste^  bitter,  slightly  aromatic,  and  perma^ 
nent.    Chemical  Composition.    Cinchonia,  reski, 
extractive,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  essential  oiL 
Solubility*    It»  active  matter  is  taken  up  by  cold 
and  hot  water,  and  is  not  injured  by  lo6g  decoctton, 
but  the  addition  of  alcohol  precipitates  part  of  the 
extractive.    Alcohol  dissolves  its  bitter  and  aromatic 
parts,  but  proof  spirit  appears  to  be  its  most  complete 
menstruum.    Incompatible  Substanobs.    Sulpkale 
of  Iron;  Sulphaie  of  Copper  ;  Ostf^muriaie  of  Mtr^ 
cury;  Nitrate  of  Silver/  Tartarized  AfUimony ;  Sub* 
aeetatcy  and  Acetate  of  Lead;  Potass/  and  perhaps 
the  Misieral  Acidsy  for  they  produce  precipitates,  as 
do  also  the  infusions  of  Galls^  imd  Yeliow  Cinchona* 
Medicinal  Uses.   Stimulant  and  tonic ;  it  does  not, 
like  cinchona,   oppress  the   stomach,  but  imparts  a 
degree  of  warmth,  expels  flatus,  and  increases  the 
appetite  for  food ;  with  respect  to  its  powers  in  the 
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cure  of  intermitlents,  many  doubu  are  entertained. 
VoRBfs  OF  Exhibition.  In  substance,  infusion,  decoc* 
lion,  tincture,  or  extract ;  its  nauseous  taste  is  best  dis* 
guised  by  cinnamon.  Dose  of  the  powder,  grs.  v  to  3j  ; 
of  the  infusion  or  decoction,  f  §j ;  in  large  doses  all  the 
forms  are  liable  to  produce  nausea.  Form.bS.  Qffici* 
NAhPRBP.Ittfusum  Cuspariw,  L.  ImcL  Bonplandim 
Tr^tiatcB.l^.  TincL  Angu$turas.  D.  Aoultebations. 
There  is  found  in  the  market  a  particular  bark,  which  has 
been  called  Fine  Angustura,  but  which  is  of  a  differ- 
ent species,  and  is  a  Yery  energetic  poison.  This  bark 
is  characterized  by  having  its  epidermis  covered  with  a 
matter  which  has  the  appearance  of  rust  of  iron,  and 
which,  moreover,  possesses  certain  chemical  properties 
of  this  metal ;  for  if  water  acidulated  with  muriatic 
acid  be  agitated  in  contact  with  its  powder,  it  assumes 
a  beautifiil  green  colour,  and  affi>rds  with  an  alkaline 
prussiate,  (Hydro^jfanate  of  Potass)  a  Prussian  blue 
precipitate*  Late  researches  have  detected  the  pre- 
sence of  an  alkaline  element  in  this  bark,  on  which 
the  name  of  Brucia  has  been  bestowed.  When  this 
alkali  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallized 
by  spontaneous  evaporation,  it  yields  colourless  and 
transparent  crystals  in  the  form  of  oblique  quadrangu- 
lar prisms. 

DATURiE  STRAMONIl  HERBA.  E.  D. 
The  Herbaceous  part  of  the  Thorn  Apple. 

Qualities.  Odour^  foetid  and  narcotic,  occasion- 
ing head-ache  and  stupor;  Taste^  bitter  and  spme- 
what  nauseous.  Chemical  Composition.  Gum, 
resin,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  the  recent  experi- 
ments of  M .  Brandes  have  also  developed  an  alkaline 
element  of  activity,  to  which  the  name  of  Daturia 

Vol.  II.  N 
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has  been  assigned ;  it  appears  to  exist  in  native  com- 
bination with  malic  acid;   when  in  an  uncombined 
state  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  cold  alco- 
hol, but  boiling  alcohol  dissolves. it.    It  has  been  ob- 
tained with  difficulty  in .  the  form  of  quadrangular 
prisms.    Solubilitt.    The  medicinal  powers  of  the 
herb  are  alike  extracted  by  aqueous  and  spirituous 
menstrua.    Incompatible  Substances.    The  infu- 
sion is  precipitated  by  the  salts  of  lead,  silver,  mercury, 
and  iron ;  the  mineral  acids  would  also  appear  to  pro- 
duce some  essential  changes  which  may  diminish  its 
efficacy.    Acetic  acid  increases  its  powers,  although  it 
relieves  the  effects  of  an  over-dose,  if  administered  alter 
the  stomach  has  been  emptied.    This  apparent  ano- 
maly is  easily  explained  when  we  consider,  that  in  the 
first  case  its  operation  is  purely  chemicaly  increasuo^ 
the  solubility  of  the  active  principle  of  the  plant,  while 
in  the  latter  case  it  operates  as  a  vital  agent,  restofiiq[ 
to  the  nervous  system  that  energy  which  has  been  sus- 
pended by  the  narcotic  influence  of  the  vegetable* 
Medicinal  Uses.  It  is  nafcotic,  and  haabeen  regarded 
by  many  authors  as  eminently    antispasmodic ;   Dr. 
Barton,  an  American  physician,  made  very  extensive 
trials  of  its  efficacy  in  Mania,  the  result  of  which  is  highly 
favourable  to  its  use.    Dr.  Marcet  first  noticed  its  salu- 
tary effects  in  chronic  diseases  attended  with  violent 
pain ;  he  found  it  to  lessen  powerfully,  and  quickly, 
sensibility  and  pain,  and  to  produce  a  sort  of  nervous 
shock,  attended  with  a  momentary  affection  of  the  head 
and  eyes,  with  a  degree  of  nausea,  and  with  phsenomena 
resembling  those  which  are  produced  by  intoxication. 
It  seems  to  be  more  particularly  beneficial  in  chronic 
rheumatism,   sciatica,    &c.     Its  root,   smoked  in  the 

* 

manner  of  tobacco,  has  been  much  extolled  as  a  remedy 
in  the  paroxysms  of  spasmodic  asthma ;  this  practice 
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'however^  is  not  unattended  iri'th  daikger;  *  the  same 

•traBflienC  feelings  of  relief  may  be  procwr^d  by  smoak- 

ing  a  mixture  of  opium  and  any  aromatic  herb.  :FoRM 

OF  Exhibition.    Some  discrepancy  of  opinion  has 

existed  i^n  tbi9  point ;  the  nstnre  phiethioners  in  the 

CaiViotic  gwe  the  powdered  iroot;  Hufelaiul  rsoom- 

mends  a  tincture  of  the  whole  plant ;  in  this  coukitry  mi 

extract  of  the  leases,  or,  nioire  lately,  of  the  a&eds,  has 

•been  preferred,  and  I  have  been  reeeady  informed  *fay 

-Sir  Ifenry  Halford,  that  he  bad  found  m  tincture  made 

with  ihe  s^ds,  f  a  very  efficient  and  und3Jectioittble 

•prepamtion.    Dr.  Davy,  atAiy  request,  has  made  a 

series  of  experiments  upon  the  extracts  prepared  by 

Mr.  Barry  in  vacuo^  and  his  report  upon  the  effects  of 

that  of  Stramonium,  will  be  found  under  the  article 

Extraei*  Stramonii^  wblch-see.    Dosb.    In  the  corn* 

mencement,'  of  the  leaves  pondered  gr.  i. .  of  the  seeds 

gr*ss.    It  is  said  that  the  Turics  sometimes  use  the 

Stramonium  instead  of  Opium,  and  the  Chinese  infuse 

the  seeds  in  beer.     Cataplasms  of  the  fresh  bruised 

•leaves  have  been  very  succe^iilly  used  in  sores  of  a 

highly  irritable  and  painful  nature.    Officinal  Pxe- 

-PAftATiON.     Extract.  Stramonii. 

DECOCTA.   L.E.D.    Decoctions. 

These  are  solutions  of  the  active  principles  of  vege- 
tables, obtained  by  boiling  them  in  water.  To  decide 
upon  the  expediency  of  this  form  of  preparation,  in 
each  particular  case,  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  che- 

*  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  from 
Ceylon.  Bee  the  observations  made  upon  tha  subject  of  the  nar- 
cotics used  by  the  Indians,  in  vol.  i.  p.  13. 

t  The  seeds  undoubtedly  contain,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the 
properties  of  the  plant.  It  was  iu  the  seeds  that  Brandes  first 
discovered  the  Datoria. 

n2 
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mical  composition  of  the  substance  in  question.  In 
conducting  the  operation^  the  following  rules  must  be 
obserred. 

1 .  TTtose  substances  only  should  be  decoded,  whose 
medicinal  powers  reside  in  principles  which  are  soluble 
in  water. 

2.  If  the  active  principle  be  volatile,  decoctum  mstst 
be  an  ifyurious  process  ;  and,  if  it  consist  ofe^DSrac* 
tite  matter,  long  boiling,  by  favouring  its  ondizc' 
ment,  will  render  it  insipid,  insoluble,  and  inert. 

8.     7%«  substances  to  be  decocted  should  be  previa 
jously  bruised,  or  sliced,  so  as  to  expose  an  extended 
surface  to  the  action  of  the  water. 

4.  The  substances  should  be  completely  covered 
with  water,  and  the  vessel  slightly  closed,  in  order  to 
prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  access  of  air:  the 
boiling  should  be  continued  ttithout  interruption^  and 
gently. 

5.  In  compound  decoctions,  it  is  sometimes  conve- 
nient  not  to  put  in  all  the  ingredients  from  the  begins 
ning,  but  in  succession,  according  to  their  hardness, 
and  the  difficulty  with  which  their  virtues  are  extrac" 
ted;  and  if  any  aromatic,  or  other  substances  contain* 
ing  volatile  principles,  or  oxidizable  matter,  enter  into 
the  composition,  the  boiling  decoction  should  be  simply 
poured  upon  them,  and  covered  up  until  cold. 

6.  The  relative  proportions  of  different  vegetable 
substances  to  the  water,  must  be  regulated  by  their 
nature;  the  following  general  rule  may  be  admitted; 
of  roots,  barks,  or  dried  woods  from  yj  to  ^vj  to  every 
pint  of  water  ;  of  herbs,  leaves,  or  flowers,  half  that 
quantity  will  suffice. 

7.  The  decoction  ought  to  be  filtered  through  linen, 
while  hot,  as  important  portions  of  the  dissolved  matter 
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are  frequently  deposited  on  cooling;  care  must  be  also 
taken  that  the  JUtre  is  not  too  fincy  for  it  frequently 
happensy  that  the  virtues  of  a  decoction  depend  upon 
the  presence  of  particles  which  are  suspended  in  a 
minutely  divided  state, 

8.  A  decoction  should  be  prepared  in  small  quan* 
tUies  only^  and  never  employed^  especially  in  summer^ 
fr^ly^cigkt  hours  after  it  has  been  made.  It  should 
be  considered  as  an  extemporaneous  preparation,  but 
introduced  into  the  pbarmacopcsia  for  the  purpose  of 
conoeniencej  and  for  the  sake  of  abridging  the  labour 
of  the  physician. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  water  employed  for 
making  decoctions,  should  be  free  from  that  quality 
which  is  denominated  hardness. 

The  officinal  decoctions  may  be  classed  into  simple 
and  compound  preparations. 

1.  Simple. 

DECocTUM'CiNCHONiB.  See  Cinchona,  and  Form. 
41,  4S,  127.  The  codex  of  Paris  directs  a  decoction 
of  bark,  ^'  Decoctum  Kinoe  KinoR,^  which  is  only 
half  the  strength  of  ours,  but  contains  an  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potass* 

Decoctum  Ctdonijb.  The  inner  coats  of  the  seeds 
of  the  Quince  (Pyrus  Cydonia)  yield  a  very  large 
proportion  of  mucilage,  but  as  hot  water  ei^tracts  from 
them  also  fecula  and  other  principles,  the  decoctioii 
very  soon  decomposes.  It  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended as  an  application  to  erysipelatous  surfaces; 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  such  a 
purpose,  since  it  is  not  so  easily  washed  away  from  the 
part  to  which  it  is  applied,  as  ordinary  mucilage ;  for 
the  same  reason  it  has  been  preferred  as  an  ingredient 
in  injections,  gargles,  &Ct    Itls  stated  by  some  prac« 
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titioners  to  be  a  very  umAiI  application,  wken  united 
witb  the  acetate  ofleadj  in  cases  of  acute  ophthalmia; 
such  a  combination,  however,  is  extremely  uncheimcal) 
and  must  invalidate  the  powers  of  the  other  ingredients. 
The  native  practitioners  of  India  employ  it  as  a  coding 
mucilaginous  drink  in  ganorrhcea.  An  ounce  of  bruised 
Quince  seed  will  make  three  pints  of  water  as  thidc 
and  ropy. as  the  white  of  an  egg ;  hence  two  drachms, 
the  quantity  directed  by  the  College,  is  amply  8ttffici«> 
ent  for  a  pint  of  the  decoction.  It  is  coagulated  by 
alcohol,  acids,  and  metallic  suits. 

Decoctvm  Digitalis.  D.  This  is  a  very  improper 
form  for  the  exhibition  of  digitalis,  being  variable  in 
strength. 

Decogtum  Dulcamara.  L.  In  making  this  decoc- 
tion we  must  take  care  that  the  operation  of  boiling 
is  not  continued  too  long.  See  Dulcamarce  Caules. 
Dose  from  f  Jss  to  f  Jj. 

Decoctum  Lichenis.  L.E.D.  In  this  preparation 
we  have  the  bitter  principle  of  the  plant  united  widi 
its  fecula.  A  portion  of  tlie  former  may  be  removed 
by  macerating  the  lichen,  and  rejecting  the  first  water. 
If  ^  of  the  mass  be  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
f  5vj  of  water,  we  shall  obtain  mucilage  of  a  consist- 
ence similar  to  that  composed  of  one  part  of  gum 
arabic  and  three  of  water.  Its  exhibition  requires  the 
same  precaution  as  that  of  Mucilago  Acacias,  From 
the  large  proportion  of  fecula  which  this  moss  contains^ 
it  is  perhaps  as  nutritive  as  any  vegetable  substance, 
the  Cerealia  of  course  excepted.  See  Lichen  Island. 
Dose,  a  wine  glass  full  occasionally. 

Decoctum  Papaveris.  L.  In  making  this  decoc- 
tion the  whole  of  the  capsule  should  be  bruised,  in 
order  to  obtain  its  mucilage  and  anodyne  principle; 
the  seeds  should  be  also  retained,  as  they  yield  a  por- 
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tion  of  bland  oil  which  increaseB  the  emollient  quality 
of  the  decoction.  A  lacge  quantity  of  fixed  oil  is  con* 
stantly  in  the  market,  which  is  derived  from  the  seeds 
of  the  poppy.  This  docoction  is  a  useful  fomentation 
in  painiul  swellings,  &c. 

Decoctum  Qubbcus.  L.E.  Decoction  is  the  usuij 
form  in  which  Oak  Bark  is  exhibited,  since  all  its 
active  principles  are  soluble  in  water.  Its  astringent 
virtues  depend  upon  gallic  acid,  tannin,  and  extractive. 
The  decoction  is  disturbed  by  the  following  substan- 
ces; the  infusion  of  yellow  cinchona;  sub^acetaie  and 
acetate  of  lead,-  solutions  of  isinglass;  thepreparOr 
Horn  of  iron;  oxy-muriate  of  mercury  ;  and  sulphate 
of  zinc ;  all  alkaline  substances  destroy  its  astringency, 
and  are  con^eq^xently  incompatible  with  it.  It  is  priur 
cipally  uneful  as  a  local  astringent,  in  the  forms  of 
gargle,  injection,  or  lotion.  Its  internal  exhibition  in 
obstinate  diarrahceas,  and  alvine  hemorrhages,  has  also 
proved  highly  beneficial.  See  Form :  51,  61.  Dose^ 
f  §ss  to  f  §j.  Dr.  Eberle  states  that  in  the  Intennittent9 
of  very  youi^  children,  he  has  in  some  cases  used  this 
decoction  as  a  bath  with  efficacy. 

Decoctum  SABSAPAHiLLiB.  L.E.  D.  See  Sarsa* 
parilla.  In  making  this  decoction,  it  is  rarely  properly 
digested  or  boiled  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
extract  its  virtues.  ^Fhe  only  salts  which  occasion 
precipitates  in  this  decoction  are,  nitrate  of  mercury 
and  acetate  of  lead;  lime  water  has  the  same  efiect. 
Dose,  f§iv  to  f §vj. 

Decoctum  Yer  atbi.  Stimulant  and  acrid ;  inter"* 
nally,  it  is  cathartic,  but  too  violent  to  be  safely  ex? 
hibited ;  it  is  useful  as  a  lotion  in  scabies,  and  olhev 
cutaneous  eruptions. 
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S.  Compound  Decoctioni* 

'  Decoctum  Aloes  Compoaitum.  It  resembles  the 
well  known  Beaume  de  vie^  although  less  pnigatiYe, 
and  18  a  scientific  preparation,  constructed  upon  the 
true  principles  of  medicinal  *  combination.  Aloes  b 
the  base,  to  which  are*  added,  1st,  sub-carbonate  of 
potass,  Sndly,  powdered  myrrh,  Sdly,  extract  of  li- 
quorice,  4thly,  saffron,  and  after  the  decoction  is  made, 
Sthly,  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms.  By  the  1st 
ingredient  the  aloes  is  rendered  more  soluble ;  thc^  2d 
and  Sd  suspend  the  portion  not  dissolved,  and  at  the 
'same  time  disguise  its  bitterness ;  the  4th  imparts  an 
aromatic  flarour,  and  the  5th  not  only  renders  it  more 
grateful  to  the  stomach,  but  prevents  any  spontaneous 
"decomposition  from  taking  place.  Its  taste  is  improyed 
by  keeping.  It  is  a  warm,  gentle  cathartic.  Form :  80. 
Dose,  f ^88  to  f  ^.  Its  operation  is  different  from  that 
of  simple  aloes.  See  Aloes.  The  following  substances 
are  incompatible  with  it;  strong  acidsj  oxy^nturiate 
of  mercury  ;  tarlarized  antimony  ;  sulphate  of  xinc  ; 
and  acetate  of  lead;  and  those  salts  which  are  decom- 
posed by  sub-carbonate  of  potass. 

•  Decoctum  Guaiaci  Compositum.  E.  Commonly 
called  Decoction  of  woods.  This  decoction  has  fallen 
"into  disuse,  and  deservedly,  for  it  can  possess  but  little 
power,  except  as  a  diluent,  or  demulcent ;  the  water 
takes  up  from  the  guaiacum  only  a  small  portion  of 
extractive  matter,  and  the  virtues ^of  sassafras,  if  any, 
must  be  dissipated.     Dose,  f^ss  to  fg. 

•  Decoctum  Hordei  Compositum.*  An  elegant 
and  useful  demulcent,  with  an  aperient  tendency. 

*  The  oriental  beverage,  Sherbet,  froiu  the  Arabic  wckmI  Sherb 
to  drink,  so  celebrated  in  eastern  song,  is  a  decoction  of  barley- 
meal  and  sugar,  pcrrumed  iwith  roses,  orange  flower,  violet,  w 
citron. 
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DbCOCTUM   SaRBAPARILLJS    C0MP08ITt71f«      L«  D. 

.This  decoction,  which  is  an  imitittion  of  the  once 
celebrated  Liibon  Diet  Drink^^  differs  materially  from 
the  Decoct:  Guaiaei  comp:  from  the  addition  of  the 
mezereon  root,  which  renders  it  diaphoretic  and  altem- 
tive,  and  usefiil  in  the  treatment*  of  secondary  syphilis, 
and  chronic  rheumatism.  Dosb,  from  ffiv  to  ffvj 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

DIGITALIS  FOLIA.  L.E.D..  (Digitalis  Purpurea.) 

Foxglove,  ' 

Qualities.  The  leaves,  when  properly  dried,  have 
a  slight  narcotic  odour j  and  a  bitter  nauseous  ttLste^ 
and  when  reduced  to  powder,  a  beauUful  green,  colbiir. 
Chemical  Composition.  Extractive  matter,  and  a 
green  resin,  in  both  of -^hich  the  narcotic  properties 
reude ;  they  appear  also  to  contain  ammonia,  and 
some  other  salts.t  Solubility.  Both  water  and  alco« 
hoi  extract  their  virtue,  but  decoction  injures  them. 
Incompatible  Substanqbs.  See  Injusum  Digitalis. 
Medicinal  Uses.  It  is  directly  sedative,  although 
some  maintain  the  contrary  opinion,  diminishing  the 

'  '  *  LisBoif  Diet  Driitk.  Decoctum  Lusitanicum. — fl,  Sar- 
np:  concis:  Rad:  Chhuc,  aa  5J — Nucum  Jugland:  Cortice 
Siccatarum,  No.  xz.  Antimouii  bulphureti  §  ij.  Lapidis  Pu- 
ratcis  pulverisat ; — Aquae  disUIIat :  lib :  x. — The  powdered  anti- 
IBOD  J  and  pamice  stone  are  to  be  tied  in  separate  pieces  of  rae, 
and  bpiled  along  with  the  other  ingredients.  Tue  me  of  the 
pamice  stone  is  merely  mechanical,  to  divide  the  antimony. 
'  f  It  is  said  that  M.  Royer  has  lately  succeeded  in  obtaining 
firem  Digitalis  its  active  basis ;  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
Digiialin,  It  was  procured  by  digesting  the  plant  in  ether,  and 
treating  the  solution  ^ith  hydrated  oxide  of  lead.  It  appears  as 
a  brown  pss^  sabstuicei  capable  of  slowly  restorinf  the  bine 
colour  ot  reddened  litmus  paper ;  verv  bitter,  and  deliquescent. 
It  was  difficult  to  obtain  it  crystallized,  but  a  drop  of  its  solution 
in  alcohol,  evaporated  on  glass,  over  a  lamp,  when  examined  by 
the  microscope,  exhibited  abundance  of  mmute  crystals.  (Bib. 
Univ.  xxri.  102.)  Farther  experiments,  however,  are  required  to 
establish  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
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frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  the  general  iiritabBky  of 
4he  system,  and  increasing  the  action  of  the  abearfaents, 
and  the  discharge  by  urine.  The  effects  appear  to  be 
in  a  great  degree  connected  with  its  s^isible  inftaeDoe 
upon  the  body,  which  is  indicated  by  feelings  of  slight 
nansea  and  languor;  accordingly,  evory  attempt  to 
pvevent  these  unpleasant  e&cts,  or  to  earreet  the 
operation  of  digitalis,  by  combining  it  with  aromatic, 
or  stimulant  medicines,  seems  to  be  fatal  to  the  diuretic 
powers  of  the  remedy.  Dr.  Blackall,  in  his  ^  Obser- 
Tations  upon  the  cure  of  Dropsies,"  has  offered  scHne 
remarks  which  bear  upon  this  point,  and  to  which  1 
have  before  refemed.  See  Volume  1,  page  180  &  877. 
Several  of  the  formule  introduced  under  the  dass  of 
dinietics  are  combinations  supported  by  high  autho* 
ri<ty,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  their  adoption  caa 
be  sanctioned  upon  principle ;  they  are  however  nA 
calculated  to  iUustrate  the  nature  of  diuretic  com- 
pounds, and  this  is  the  only  purpose  for  which  thej 
were  sc^cted.  See  Form:  108.  The  French  bare 
introduced  in  their  new  Codex,  an  ethereal  tincture, 
Tutctura  JEtherca  Digitalis  purpurece,  in  which  the 
sedative  influence  of  the  plant  must  be  entirely  ovjer- 
whelmed  by  the  stimulant  properties  of  the  menatrumn. 
Under  the  head  of  Diuretics^  in  the  first  volume,  I 
have  so  fully  considered  the  value  of  diuretic  com- 
binations, and  the  modus  operandi  of  Digitalis,  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  subject  in  this  {dace. 
Digitalis  has  considerable  influence  over  the  action  of 
the  heart ;  and  in  certain  diseases,  attended  with  in- 
ordinate motions  of  that  organ,  it  proves  eminently 
serviceable ;  I  have  employed  it  with  great  satisfaction 
in  cases  of  palpitation  connected  with  a  state  of  general 
irritability,  so  frequently  occurring  in  female  disorders; 
and  according  to  my  obsei'vatipns  where  it  succeedbf 
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opium  generally  does  liarm.  F&rm :  Si*  Foem«  oP 
BxHiBiTioH.  In  substance,  tincture,  or  infusion ;  the 
latter  form  is  most  efiicient  as  a  diuretic.  Dose  of  the 
powdered  leaves  gr«  j,  in  a  pill,  twice  a  day ;  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  dose  should  proceed  at  the  rate  of 
one-fourth  of  the  original  quantity,  every  second  day, 
until  its  operation  becomes  apparent,  either  on  the 
kidneys,  or  on  the  oonsditution  generally.  If  it  pro- 
duce such  a  disturbance  in  the  primie  viie  as  to  occa^ 
aion  vomiting  or  purging,  its  diuretic  powers  will  be 
lost ;  in  such  a  case  ike  addition  of  a  small  portion  of 
opium,  or  opiate  confection,  may  be  expedient.  The 
distressing  effiscts  of  an  overdose  are  best  counteracted 
by  tincture  of  opium  in  tomdy  and  water,  and  by  the 
application  of  a  blister  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach*  A 
Liondon'  Surgeon  has  lately  stated  that  he  has  pre* 
scribed  the  tincture  of  Digitalis,  in  the  dose  of  twenty** 
five  drc^,  three  times  a  day,  in  baiiey-water,  with 
great  success  i^  Gononrhaea.  Officinal  Prepara- 
tions. Infiis :  Digitalis.Ij.E.  Tineti  Digital t  L.B.D. 
Decoct:  Digitalis:  D.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  be  properly  collected,  and  accu- 
rately preserved ;  they  should  be  gathered  when  the 
plant  is  beginning  to  flower,  and,  as  it  is  biennial,  in 
the  second  year  of  its  growth ;  the  largest  and  deepest 
coloured  flowers  should  be  also  selected,  for  they  are 
the  most  powerful ;  they  should  be  also  carefully  dried 
until  they  become  crisp,  or  they  will  lose  much  of  their 
virtue;  the  too  common  method  of  tying  them  in  bun- 
dles, and  hanging  them  up  to  dry,  should  be  avoided^ 
for  a  fermentation  is  produced  by  such  means,  and  the 
parts  least  exposed  soon  become  rotten.  The  powdered 
leaves  ought  to  be  preserved  in  opaque  bottles,  and 
kept  from  the  action  of  light  as  well  as  of  air  and  mois-^ 
turc ;  a  damp  atmoqpher^  has,  .upon  a  principle  already 
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cxplfdned,  a  tery  mjttrious  openoion,  by  carrjing  off 
those  faint  poisonous  eflSiuvia  with  which  its  efficacy 
seepis.to  be  ultimately  connected. 

DULCAMAR-E  CAULES.  L.D. 
(Solanum  Dulcamara.) 
'  The  Twigs  of  Woody  Nightshade,  or  BUter^noefi. 

The  virtues  of  this  plant  are  extracted  by  boiHiig 
water^  but  long  coction  destroys  them ;  the  usual  and 
best  form  in  which  it  can  be  administered  is  that  of 
decoction  or  infiision.  This  }rfant  is  much  more  v^ 
preciated  on  the  continent  than  in  this  country;  nt 
tarely  use  it  except  in  cutaneous  affections ;  Professor 
Richter  of  Gottingen  states  that  he  has  employed  it  in 
Phthisis  Pituitosa  with  very  extraordinary  success; 
and  Sir  A.  Crichton  says  that  in  the  few  cases  of 
chronic  tubercular  Phthisis  in  which  he  has  given  it, 
it  appeared  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  Sanaparilla 
with  which  it  was  usually  combined^  Officinal 
PajBp:  Decoct :  Dulcam :  L. 

ELATERII  PEPONES.  L.E.D. 

(Momordica  Elaterium.) 

TFildy  or  Squirting  Cucumber. 

This  plant  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Droscoridcs 
and  other  writers,  to  have  been  employed  by  the  ancient 
physicians  with  much  confidence  and  success.  All  the 
parts  of  the  plants  were  considered  as  purgative,  al- 
though not  in  an  equal  degree ;  thus  Geoflfroy,  "  radi- 
cum  vis  cathartica  major  est  quam  foliorum,  minor 
tero  quam  fructuum:^  This  question  has  veiy  lately 
been  set  at  rest  by  the  judicious  experiments  of  Dn 
Clutterbuck,*  which  prove  that  the   active  principle 

"     ■ — — — _ 

♦  Sec  London  Medical  Repositorj,  Vol.  x\\.  No.  67. 
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of  this  plant  resides  more  particularly  in  the  juice 
which  is  lodged  in  the  centre  of  the  fruit,  and  which 
spontaneously  subsides  from  it ;  when  this  substance 
is  freed  from  extraneous  matter,  it  possesses  very  enep* 
getic  powers,  and  appears  to  me  to  be  entitled  to  con* 
sideration  as  a  distinct  proximate  principle,  which  I 
shall  yenture  to  call  Elatin.    See  Extractum  ElaterH. 


ELEMI.  L.D.  (Amyris  Elemifera.  Resina.)    Elemi. 

This  substance  is  what  is  generally  termed  a  gum' 
resin  ;  that  is,  a  compound  consisting  of  gum,  resin, 
and  volatile  oil :  late  researches  however  seem  to  shew 
that  these  bodies  are  compounds  of  a  peculiar  charac* 
ter,  consisting  of  a  volatile  substance,  something  be- 
tween essential  oil  and  resin,  and  a  constituent  which 
possesses  the  properties  of  extractive  rather  than  those 
of  gum. 

True  Elemi  has  a  fragrant  aromatic  odour,  not  un« 
like  that  of  fennel-seeds,  but  more  potent.  Sp,  gr. 
1*018S.  When  powdered  it  mixes  with  any  unguent ; 
it  also  combines  with  balsams  and  oils,  and  by  the  aid 
of  heat,  with  turpentine.  Uses.  It  is  only  employed 
for  forming  the  mild  digesthe  ointment  which  bears 
its  name,  viz.  Unguent :  Elemi  comp :  L.D. 

EMPL ASTRA.  L.E.D.     Plastei-s. 

The  principles  upon  which  this  form  of  preparation 
is  to  be  constructed  are  fully  detailed  in  the  first  vol. 
of  this  work,  p.  387. 

Emplastrum  Ammoniaci.  L.  Ammoniacum  re- 
duced to  a  suitable  consistence  by  distilled  vinegar. 
It  adheres  to  the  skin  without  irritating  it^  and  without 
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being  attended  with  any  unfdeasant  smell.^  Thete  is 
a  peculiar  diseafie  of  the  knee,  to  whidi  eeFfant  maidi, 
who  Bcsoar  floors  npon  their  knees,  are  liable^  and  tat 
which  this  phister  is  a  specific.  I  hare  also  finmd  it 
particularly  eligible  in  cases  of  delicate  wooini  -  witk 
irritable  sldns* 

.     EmPLASTBTTM     AsmONIACI     cum     HYBmARGYKO. 

L.  D.  The  mercury  in  this  plaster  is  in  the  state  of 
oxidation  ad  minimum.  It  is  discutient  and  resolrent, 
and  is  applicable  to  indurated  glands,  and'  venereal 
nodes,  and  for  removing  indurations  of  the  periesletun, 
remaining  after  a  course  of  mercury ;  the  addition  of 
the  ammoniacum  increases  the  stimulating  and  diaoi- 
iient  powers  of  the  mercury,  which  gives  this  plaster  a 
auperiority  over  the  Emplasirum  Hydrargyru  It  k 
also  powerfully  adhesive. 

'  Emplastrum  A88AF<£tid£.  E.  Emplasu  Plumbi 
and  Assafistida,  of  each  two  partSy  galbanum  wcbA 
yellow  wax,  of  each  one  part.  I  have  seen  it  useful 
jln  Qatulent  cholic,  when  applied  over  the  umbilical 
region. 

Empi^astbum  Canthabuis.  L.  Emplast :  Catt- 
tharidii  vesicatorim.  ELD.  A  variety  of  subataaees 
has  in  diflferent  times  been  emjdoyed  for  producii^ 
vesication,  but  no  one  has  been  found  to  answer  with 
so  much  certainty  and  mildness  as  the  Lyttas,  All 
the  others  are  apt  to  leave  ill  conditioned  ulcers ;  true 
it  is,  that  the  emplastrum  lytts  will  occasionally  fail, 
but  this  is  generally  attributable  to  some  inattention, 
or  want  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  pre- 
pares it ;  in  spreading  it,  the  spatula  should  never  be 

*  A  person  of  the  name  of  Sterrt,  in  the  Borough,  prepares 
a  plaster  of  this  description,  which  b  sought  afler  with  great  ai4- 
dity.  What  a  blessing  it  would  be  upon  the  commonity,  if  every 
nostrum  were  equally  inaocuous ! 


•heated  beyond  the  degree  of  boiling  water ;  the  plaster 
also  should  be  saffictently  secured  oa  the  part  by  slips 
of  adhesive  plaster,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  bound  on 
too  tight ;  where  the  cuticle  is  thick,  the  application  of 
•a  poultice  fi>r  an  hour,  pieTious  to  that  of  the  blister, 
will  beusefol,  or  the  part  inay  be  washed  with.vinegan 
In  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the  active  principle 
of  the  LyticBj  blisters  are  apt  to  occasion  strangury 
and  bloody  urine ;  it  has  been  a  problem  therefore  of 
some  importance  to  discover  a  plan  by  which  spch  an 
absorption  may  be  obviated ;  for  thi&  purpose,  camphor 
has  been  recommended  to  be  mixed  with  the  blistering 
composition,  and  a  piece  of  thin  gauae  has  been  inter- 
posed between  the  plaster  and  the  skin;  but  it  has 
been  lately  found,  that  ebullition  in  water  deprives 
the  Caniharides  of  all  power  of  thus  acting  on  tlie 
kidneys,  without  in  the  least  diminishing  their  ve^i- 
<»tory  properties:  the  ordinary,  time  required  for  the 
full  action  of  a  blister  is  ten  or  twelve  hours,  but  if  it 
be  applied  to  the  head,  double  that  period  will  be 
necessary.  Children,  owing  to  delicacy  of  stun,  are 
more  speedily  blistered^  the  e^spastic  may  therefore 
be  removed  earlier.  In  some  cases  the  blistered  parts^ 
instead  of  healing  kindly,  become  a  spreading  sore ; 
whenever  this  occurs,  poultices  are  the  best  ^ipli* 
cations ;  it  may  arise  from  a  peculiar  irritability  of  the 
constitution,  although  I  apprehend  that  it  not  unflre- 
quently  depends  upon  the  sophisticarion  of  the  plaster 
vmh  euphorbium.  In  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  up  the  local  irritation,  it  is  still  a  question  with 
some  practitioners  whether  it  be  more  advisable  to 
encourage  a  discharge  from  the  vesicated  part  by  some 
appropriate  stimulant,  or  to  renew  the  vesication  at 
short  interval  by  repeated  blisters ;  the  latter  mode  is 
perhaps  to  be  preferred,  as  being  more  effectual,  and 
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certainly  less  troublesome  to  the  patient :  it  has  more^ 
OTer  been  stated,*  that  by  a  rq^eated  application  oT 
this  nature,  the  influence  excited  appears  to  extend 
much  deeper,  so  as  to  deriye  a  greater  quantity  of 
blood  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Tes- 
sels,  or  from  the  yessels  themselves  which  are  in  a  state 
of  disease,  than  the  influence  excited  by  an  application 
less  stimulating  upon  the  surface  of  a  part  already 
abraded.  The  character  of  the  discharge  would  like- 
wise appear  essentially  different ;  it  being  in  the  latter 
case  a  purulent  secretion  from  the  superficial  exhalants 
of  the  surface  only;  in  the  former,  a  copious  efiiiston 
of  serum,  mixed  with  a  lai^  portion  of  lymph,  pTX>- 
duced  from  a  deeper  order  of  vessels. 

Emplastum  Cbrh.  L.  Emplast :  Simplex^  E. 
This  is  the  Emplast :  Cera  of  P.L.  1787,  the  Emplast: 
Attrahens  of  1745,  so  called  because  it  was  formerly 
employed  to  keep  up  a  discharge  from  a  blistered  sur- 
fiice,  and  the  Emplastrum  de  tnelilolo  simples  of  1720. 

Emplastrum  CuMiNi.  L.  A  valuable  combination 
of  warm  and  stimulant  ingredients. 

Emplastrum  Galbani  Compositum.  L.D.  fm- 
plast :  Gummos,  E.  More  powerful  than  the  pneceding 
plaster.  In  indolent  glandular  enlargements  of  a  stm- 
mous  character,  in  fixed  and  long  continued  puns  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  joints,  or  in  anomalous  or 
arthritic  pains  of  the  ligaments,  this  plaster  is  said 
to  be  frequently  beneficial. 

Emplastrum  Hydrargtri.  L.E.  The  mercury 
in  this  plaster  is  in  the  state  of  oxidation  ad  mtiftmian; 
each  drachm  containing  about  fifteen  grains  of  mercury, 
(sixteen  grains^  Edinb.J    It  is  alterative,  discutient. 


*  Pharmacopeia  Chirurgica,  p.  89. 
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and  sometimes  gialogogue ;  but  it  is  inierior  to  the 
Emplast :  Ammoniac :  cum  Hydrargyro. 

Empla8trumOpii.L.E.  This  plaster  is  supposed  to 
be  anodyne,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  (^ium 
cafiy  in  such  a  state,  produce  any  specific  effect.  See 
Farm :  5. 

Emplastrvm  Picis  Composituh.  L.  Emplast: 
Picis  burgundicasy  F.L.  1787.  It  is  stimulant  and 
rubefacient,  and  is  often  employed  as  an  application 
to  the  chest,  in  pulmonary  complaints;  the  serous  exuda- 
tion however  which  it  produces,  frequently  occasions  so 
much  irritation  that  we  are  compelled  to  remove  it. 

Emplastritm  Plumbi.L.  Emplast:  Oxj/diPlumbi 
semUvitrci.  E.  Emplast :  Lythargyri.  P.  L.  178T. 
Emplast:  commune j  1745.  Diachylon f  Simplex^ 
P.L.  1720.  This  is  a  very  important  plaster,  since  it 
forms  the  basis  of  a  great  many  others;  under  the 
name  of  Diachylon  it  has  long  been  known,  and  em- 
ployed as  a  common  application  to  excoriations,  and 
for  retaining  the  edges  of  fresh  cut  wounds  in  a  state 
of  apposition,  and  at  the  same  time  for  defending  them 
from  the  action  of  the  air ;  when  long  kept  it  changes 
its  colour,  and  loses  its  adhesive  properties,  and  by 
high  temperature  the  oxyd  of  lead  is  revived.^ 

Emplastbum  Rbsinjb.  L.  Olim,  Emplast:  com- 
mune  adhoBsivumy  P.L.  1745.  Emplast :  Resinosum.  E. 

f  Diachylon,  a  }««  et  x^fktf  succus,  i«  e,  a  Plaster  prepared  from 
ezpreased  Juices.  It  has  been  asserted  that  all  the  pharmaceutibal 
names  be^inaing  with  /Ma,  are  of  Arabian  origin,  this  however  is 
not  the  fiict  \  we  frequently  meet  with  the  expression  in  Galen, 
ii  Ks  iaOm^Am  4  ^tm  %»??  of  isioXo^ieif  «  ^<,  &c.  &c. 

$  At  Apothecaries*  Hall,  this  plaster,  as  well  as  others,  is  made 
in  a  steam  apparatus,  which  is  so  well  regulated,  that  a  uniform 
temperature  of  S40  *  Fah :  b  insured  during  the  whole  proceis. 

Vol.  If.  o 
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EmplaaC :  Lithaxgyri  cum  Reiiiia.  D.  It  is  defennte, 
adhesiTe,  and  8timiilant.f 

Emplaatbum  S4PONI8.  L.D.  Emplatirum  Sapth 
naceum.  E.  The  Soap  Plaster  k  said  to  be  a  mild 
discutient  application. 

EUPHORBIiE  GUMMI-RESINA.  L. 
(Euphorbia  Officinarum.)  Euphorbium. 
Qualities.  This  substance  is  imported  from  Bar- 
bary,  in  drops  or  irregular  tears;  its  fracture  is  Titfeoua; 
it  is  inodorous,  but  yields  a  very  acrid  burning  im- 
pression to  the  tongue.  Chemical  Compositiov. 
It  is  what  is  termed  a  gum  retin^  but  its  acrid  con- 
stituent is  exclusively  in  that  portion  which  is  solubk 
in  alcohol,  and  which  might  be  named  Euphorbin;  it 
appears  to  form  as  much  as  37  per  cent,  to  which  are 
added  of  wax  19,  malate  of  lime  80*5,  malate  of  potass 
S,  and  water  5.  Solubility.  Water  by  trituration 
is  rendered  milky,  but  dissolves  only  one-seventh  part; 
and  alcohol  one-fourth  of  it,  Usjss.  Internally  ad- 
ministered, it  proves  very  violently  drastic,  but  it  '» 
never  employed  except  as  an  errhine,  cautiously  diluted 
with  starch,  or  some  inert  powder.  The  Indian  prac- 
titioners administer  it  as  a  purge  in  obstinate  visceral 

•  t  BiLYHTOH's  Adhbmvb  PukSTBR.  (Strapping.)  Differs  only 
^oqn  this  preparation  In  containing  Len  resin,  six  drachms  only 
being  added  to  one  pound  of  the  Litharge  pUster.  Thb  exceUent 
plaster  is  sold  ready  spread  on  calico. 

Court  Plastbb.  Sticking  Plaster,  filack  Silk  is  stnuned  tsd 
lirushed  over  ten  or  twelve  times,  with  the  following  prepftrstion. 
Dissolve  S  ss  of  Benzoin  in  f  S  vi  of  rectified  spirit ;  in  b  sepBisfte 
vessel,  dissolve  S  j  of  Isinglass  in  oss  of  water  i  stmin  cisch  solu- 
tion, mix  them,  and  let  the  mixture  rest,  so  that  the  grosser  parts 
may  subside;  when  the  clear  liquor  is  cold,  it  will  form  a  jelly, 
4rhich  must  be  warmed  before  it  is  applied  to  the  silk.  When 
the  Plaster  is  quite  dry,  in  order  to  prevent  its  cracking,  it  is 
finished  off"  with  a  solution  of  Terebinth:  Chia,  Jiv,  inTinct: 
Benzoes  f  |  vj. 
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obatructiooft ;  nod  in  tibtp^  caoes  of  oostiveness  wUch 
BO  ofim  fMttend  «a  €l»l99genM»H  aad  iuduiatioo  of  the 
qfdeen  «tod  liyer*  Fi^nriers  uae  it  for  blistering  horses, 
And  there  i$  good  reiison  tf>  h^Uey^  that  it  is  sometimes 
irowbdeatly  introdu^  to  quicken  the  powers  of  our 
Snqdastrum  Caathmdii.  It  haters  as  an  ingredient  into 
a|>lastery  which  has  be#n  much  celebn^ted  by  Cheselden 
and  others,  as  a  stimulating  application,  to  relieve  dis- 
eases of  the  hip-joint,  and  to  keep  up  inflammation  of 
the  skin  in  chronic  states  of  visceral  inflammation;  the 
fallowing  is  its  cois^Htion.  R.  flmplast:  Picis  camp : 
^iy.'-^Euphorbim  gum^e$incB^s&^ — Terebinth:  Vul' 
gar.  q.  s.  Caution,  iki  pulyerizing  this  substance, 
the  dispenser  should  previously  moisten  it  with  vinegar 
to  paeveiit  its  rising  and  excoriating  his  face. 

EXTRACTA.  L.E.D.     Extracts. 

These  preparations  are  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
watery  or  spirituous  solutions  of  vegetables,  and  the 
native  juices  obtained  from  fresh  plants  by  expression, 
to  masses  of  a  tenacious  consistence.  The  London 
college  does  not  arraQg^  the  extracts  under  the  titles 
of  waierjf  and  resinous j  which  is  the  arrangement  of 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia,  nor  under  those  of 
simple  and  resinous,  which  is  the  division  observed 
in  that  of  Dublin,  but  rejecting  all  specific  distinc- 
tions, includes,  under  the  generic  appellation  of  ex- 
tract, both  the  species,  as  well  as  all  the  inspissated 
juices.  Since  however  the  foimer  of  these  arrange- 
ments will  aflbrd  greater  facilities  foi:. introducing  the 
observations  which  it  is  my  intention  to  offer,  it  is 
retained  in  this  work. 

Coav  PiiAtTEE.  The  preen  coloured  plaster  sold  under  this 
title  is  usually  composed  of  8  parts  of  wax,  4  of  Burgundy  pitch, 
and  S  of  common  turpentine ;  to  which  is  added  one  part  of  ver- 
degris. 

o2 
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The  chemical  nature  of  extracu  must  obviooriy  be 
very  complicated  and  variable,  depending  in  a  great 
degree  upon  the  powers  of  the  menstruum  employed  ftr 
their  preparation ;  although  Fourcroy  and  Vanqudin 
considered  that  one  peculiar  principle  was  the  basis  of 
them  all,  which  they  called  Eatraci,  ExtraeHvey  or 
the  Extractive  Principle.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
following  characters,  viz. 

It  has  a  strong  taste,  varying  in  different  plants; 
it  is  soluble  in  water,  and  in  alcohol  when  it  contains 
water,  but  is  quite  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and 
aether ;  its  aqueous  solution  soon  runs  into  a  state  of 
putrefaction ;  by  repeated  solutions  and  evaporations, 
or  by  long  ebullition,  it  acquires  a  deeper  colour,  and 
in  consequence  of  its  combination  with  oxygen  it  be- 
comes insoluble  and  inert,  a  fact  which  is  of  extreme 
importance  as  it  regards  its  pharmaceutical  relations ; 
it  unites  with  alumine,  and  if  boiled  with  its  salts, 
precipitates  it,  hence  wool,  cotton,  or  thread,  impreg- 
nated with  alum,  may  be  dyed  of  a  fawn-c(dour  by 
extractive  ;  its  habitudes  with  alkalies  are  very  striking, 
combining  most  readily  and  forming  with  them  com- 
pounds of  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  which  are  very 
soluble  in  water ;  if  to  a  colourless  and  extremely  dilute 
solution  of  extractive,  an  alkali  be  added,  a  brown  or 
yellowish  tint  is  immediately  produced,  so  that  under 
certain  circumstances  I  have  found  an  alkali  to  be  a 
serviceable  test  in  detecting  the  presence  of  extractive 
matter.  The  usual  brown  hue  of  the  liquor  ammonias 
acetatisy  is  owing  to  the  action  of  the  ammonia  upon 
traces  of  vegetable  extractive  contained  in  the  distilled 
vmegar. 

Much  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  word  extract 
having  been  employed  in  this  double  meaning,-— cAemt- 
cally  to  express  a  peculiar  vegetable  proximate  prin- 
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ciple,  and  phatmateuHeally  to  denote  any  substance 
however  complicated  in  its.  nature,  which  has  been 
obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  a  vegetable  solution  or 
a  native  vegetable  juice.  It  ie  in  the  latter  sense  that 
it  is  to  be  understood  in  the  present  article. 

The  diflbrent  proximate  principles  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter undeigo  various  and  indefinite  changes  with  such 
rapidity,  when  acted  upon  by  heat,  that  the  process  of 
extraction  must  necessarily  more  or  less  impair  the 
medicinal  efficacy  of  a  plant,  and  not  unfrequently 
destioy  it  altogether,  and  hence,  says  Dr.  Murray, 
^<  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  pure  bitters,  as 
gientian,  or  some  of  the  saccharine  vq^etdbles,  as  li« 
ffuoiioe,  there  is  no  jnedicine  perhaps  but  what  may  be 
given  with  more  advantage  under  som^  other  form  ;** 
this  however  is  not  exactly  true,  for  when  care  is  taken 
in  the  preparation,  we  are  thus  enabled  to  concentrate 
many  very  powerful  qualities  in  a  small  space,  and  the 
process  lately  adopted  of  evaporating  the  solutions  by 
the  aid  of  steam,  contributes  very  materially  to  obviate 
the  failures  which  so  frequently  occurred  from  a  too 
exalted  temperature.  There  is,  for  instance,  great 
reiison  to  suppose  that  the  black  colour  which  so  often 
(JiaiBcterises  the  extracts  of  commerce,  is  frequently 
owing  to  the  decomposition  and  carbonization  of  the 
vegetable  matter;  the  colour  therefore  of. an  extract 
becomes  in  some  degree  a  test  of  its  goodness.  I  have 
lately  examined  the  extracts  of  commerce  with  some 
attendon,  and  I  find  the  presence  of  iron  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  circumstance ;  when  thus  contaminated 
they  afford  a  very  dirty  coloured  solution,  which  rapidly 
becomes  darker  on  exposure  to  air.  The  extracts 
mentioned  in  the  preface  as  made  by  Mr.  Barry,  by 
evaporating  in  vacuoy  deserve  the  attention  of  the  pro** 
fession ;  the  principle  is  without  doubt  well  calculatec) 
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to  secure  the  active  mkttet  of  Ae  phnC'fioni  dioie 
changes  to  which  it  is  constrntly  Ikble  dufing  Ae 
ordinaiy  operation  of  innpiMadon.  The  extract  thus 
prepaied,  are  certainly  rtiote  penMrfiil  in  their  eifccts, 
and  some  feW  of  them  appear  also  to  pOMsss  pfopeitia 
which  are  not  to  be  ditilingimhed  in  the  Bkintetf  of 
Commerce;  those  of  norcotio  pliiilts^  usr  Heml&di 
Htfoseyamus^  Src.  are  deddedly  more  efficiimo; 
where  the  practitioner  directs  their  nse,  he  should,  to 
prevent  any  mistake,  add  the  words  in  tmcuo  ffrmp*  «s 
in  Formula  4 ;  for  on  account  of  t&e  diflerence  in  tk 
strength  of  the$e  prqmmtkms,  and  of  those  prqMied 
by  the  ordinary  method,  they  tahnot  be  mdiscrimi- 
nately  employed.  Dr.  John  Di«rf,  at  my  vequest,  \m 
made  tri^  of  these  e:stract8  in  the  Military  Hospi^  at 
Fort  Pitt,  and  as  his  results  coincide  with  those  ob« 
tained  in  my  own  practiee,  I  shall  relate,  imder  the 
history  oi  each  Eictract,  the  comparative  condusioiB 
which  have  been  obtained. 

I.  WaTEBT  0&  SlMFIiiK  EpiTBA€T8* 

Mutilaginous  Extracts  of  Ronelle. 
These  extracts  must,  of  course,  contain  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  pltat  which  are  soluble  in  water,  sacli 
as  gum,  extractive  matter,  tannin,  cinchoniii,  sugar, 
fecula^  &c.  together  with  any  soluble  salts  which  the 
vegetable  may  contain.  I  have  also  found  by  expeii- 
hient  that  an  aqueous  extract  may  even  contain,  in 
small  proportions,  certain  elements  which,  although 
quite  insoluble  in  watef,  are  nevertheless  partiaBy 
soluble  in  vegetable  infusion.  This  law  of  vegetable 
chemistry  has  never  been  expressed,  although  we  hare 
repeated  instances  of  its  truth,  and  a  knowledge  of  it 
may  explaih  some  hitherto  uniriteHigible  anomalies. 
It  has  been  stated  that  extractive  matter  is  perfectly 
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insoluble  in  sether,  but  Mr.  A.  Thomson  found  repeat* 
edly,  that  if  a  small  portion  of  resin  was  preset,  cethev 
would  in  that  case  take  up  extractive  in  combination 
with  the  resin  which  it  so  readily  dissolves.  As  decoe* 
tion  or  infusion  is  a  process  prehnunaHry  to  that  of 
extraction,  the  practitioner  must  refi^  to  those  articles 
for  an  enumeration  of  the  different  sources  of  error 
which  are  attached  to  them. 

ExTBACTUM  Aloes  Pubificatum.  L.  Tlie  resi- 
nous  element  of  the  aloes  is  got  rid  of  in  this  prep»« 
ration ;  on  which  account  it  is  supposed,  in  an  equal 
dose,  to  be  more  purgative  and  less  irritating.  Dose^ 
gr.  X  to  XV.     Form:  13,  13,  36. 

ExTBACTUx  Anthemibis.  L.E.  Extract.  Florum 
Chamoetnelu  D.  This  extract  furnishes  an  example 
of  the  change  efibcted  on  some  {dants  by  the  jNrocess  of 
extraction ;  in  this  case  the  volatile  oil  is  dissipated, 
apd  a  simple  bitter  remains,  possessing  scarcely  any  of 
the  characteristic  properties  of  chamomile.  This  re^ 
mark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  this  extiact,  when 
prepared  tn  vacuo,  I  have  lately  received  from  Mr. 
Pope  of  Oxford  Street,  a  specimen  which  retains,  in 
the  most  eminent  degree,  all  the  odour  and  taste  of  the 
recent  flower*    Dose,  gr.  x^-9j. 

ExTBACTUM  CiNCHONiB.  L.D.  The  properties  of 
the  bark  in  this  preparation  are  much  invalidated,  owing 
to  the  oxidizement  of  its  extractive  matter,  which 
takes  place  to  such  an  extent,  that  not  more  than  one 
half  of  the  preparation  is  soluble  in  water ;  it  is  not 
however  altogether  devoid  of  utility,  and  vrill  oflen  si^ 
lightly  on  the  stomach,  when  the  powder  is  rejected. 
Its  taste  is  very  bitter,  but  less  austere  than  the  powder* 
The  most  beautiftil  extract  of  bark,  which  I  have  ever 
i»een,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Barry  of  Plough  Court ;  its 
colour  was  that  of  a  deep  brilliant  ruby,  and  its  flavour 
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preserved  all  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  recent 
substance.*  Dose^  grs.  x  to  5ss.  Fourteen  ounces  of 
the  bark  will  yield  about  three  ounces  and  a  half  of 
extract.  It  should  be  kept  softy  so  as  to  be  fit  for  form- 
ing pills,  and  hard^  so  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  powdo*. 

ExTRACTUM  CoLOCTiTTHiDis.  L.  This  extract  is 
much  milder,  although  less  powerful,  than  the  pulp ; 
Doscy  grs.  y  to  3S8.  It  soon  becomes  hard  and  mouldy.t 

ExTRACTUM  Gektianjb.  L.  E.  D.  The  bitter 
principle  suffers  no  deterioration  in  the  process :  it  is 
used  principally  as  a  yehicle  for  metallic  preparations. 
Form.  36,  53,  103.     Dose^  gr.  x  to  9j. 

ExTRACTUM  GiiTCYRRHizJS.  L.D.  It  is  usuaUy 
imported  from  Spain ;  in  the  coarser  kinds,  the  pulps 
of  variouB  plums  and  of  prunes  are  added ;  it  should 
dissolve  in  water  without  leaving  any  feculence.  ^ 

*  Mystery  is  rarely  practised  Jiut  as  the  cloak  of  iuppoataiei  it 
b  therefore  unnecessuryto  add,  that  Mr.  Barry  made  00  dificulti 
in  stating  the  followiag  to  be  the  formula  by  irtuch  it  was  pn- 
2»ared. 

A  tincture  of  Bark,  made  with  rectified  spirit,  was  distilled 
until  the  whole  of  the  spirit  was  driven  off,  the  remaining  solntion 
was  then  left  to  cool,  after  which  the  resin  that  floated  00  the 
surface  was  removed,  and  the  residuum  iaspinated  at  a  low  leah 
perature. 

f  Barclat^s  ANTniLiouB  Puxs.  Tal^e  of  the  Extract  of 
Colocynth  5  iji  Resin  of  Jalap  (extract  Jalap)  5  ji  Almond  Soap 
5j9B,  Guaiaciim  5iij,  Tartarized  Antimony,  §rs.  viij,  essentid 
oils  of  Juniper,  Carraway,  and  Rosemary,  of  each  gtt  iv,  of 
syrup  of  Buckthorn,  as  much  as  will  be  sufficient  to  form  a  xbsub, 
which  is  to  be  divided  into  sixty^four  pills. 

i  RsFiNBO  Liguoaica.  This  article,  which  is  9old  in  the  form 
of  cylindei^,  is  made  by  gently  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  pure 
extract  of  liquorice  with  half  its  weight  of  gum  arabic,  rolling 
the  mass,  and  cutting  it  into  lengths,  and  then  polishing,  by  roli- 
ih^  them  together  in  a  box :  many*  impurities  however  are  fraa- 
dulenlly  introduced  iato  this  article,  such  even  as  glue,  ftc. 
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^TB ACTUM  HmMAToxru.  L.lB.JD.  The  astrin- 
gent  prc^ieitieB  of  the  logwood  are  preserved  in  the 
extract,  but  it  becomes  so  extremely  hard,  that  piDs 
made  of  it  very  commonly  pass  through  the  body 
without  undeigoing  the  leaat  change.  JOose^  grs.  x 
to  ,38S  diflsolted  in  cinnamon  wat^r :  -  it  sometimes 
imparto  a  bloody  hue  to  the  urine  of  those  who  have 
taken  it* 

ExTBACTUM  HuMULi.  L.  >  The  bitter  taste  of  the 
hop  characterises  this  preparation ;  whether  it  possesses 
or  not,  any  anodyne  properties,  seems  very  doubtful. 
Dotty  gr8..v  to  9j. 

ExTB ACTUM  Opii.  L.D.  As  it  contains  less  re- 
sinous matter  than  crude  opium,  it  is  sirfqx>sed  to 
produce  its  eflects  with  less  subsequent  derangement. 
See  Opium.    Dose,  gr.  j  to  v,  for  an  adult. 

ExTBACTUM  Papatbbis.  L.D.  It  is  a  weak  opium. 
Dosey  grs.  ij  to  9j: 

ExTBACTUM  Sabsapabilla.  Notwithstanding  the 
reputation  which  this  preparation  has  acquired,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  it  possesses  any  medicinal  pow- 
erf.  Doscy  gr.  x  to.  3j  in  pills,  -  or  dissolved  in  th^ 
decoction.  > 

^XTBAOTUM  Stbamonii.  This  extract  was  first 
recommended  by  Stiierck,  as  a  powerful  remedy  in 
maniacal  afiections;  its  probable  value  in  such  dis- 
eases appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  very  curious 
process  of  reasoning,  viz.  that  as  it  demnged  the  intel-^ 
lect  of  the  sane,  it  might  possibly  correct  that  of  the 
insane.  Experience  has  certainly  not  confirmed  the 
yery  sanguine  report  of  Stiierck  with  regard  to  its 
powers,  but  it  has  satisfactorily  shewn  its  occasional 
value  in  violent  paroxysms,  in  quieting  the  mind,  and 
procuring  rest.  I  am  informed -by  my  friend  Dr.  Davy,* 
that,  for  Quch  an  object,  it  has  been  very  frequently 
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and  sttcoeiBfuUj  given,  ki  llie  JLnuiic  MiUury  Hos- 
pkdlAt  Fort  Clareaoe.  He  fiurtber  atalee  that  he  Yam 
himself  made  many  triak  with  the  extiaci  of  Stnaio- 
ntum,  prepared  by  Mr.- Barry  (in  rmeuoj  as  wdl  » 
with  the  common  extract;  and  that  h^. finds  the  fiar* 
mer  to  be  anifonaly  nore  .powerfiil.  ^  In  moat  dis* 
eases,"  says  he^  ^'  Uiis  meificiiie  wondd  seem  unceitasa 
in  its  operation,  sometimes  occasioning  an  anodyne 
efieet,  and^  at  Other  times,  producing  irritation,  and 
preventing  sleeps  I  have,  howerer,  seen  "sory  ben^cial 
effects  firom  it  in  asthma,  md  in  oovghs  that  hate  a 
nightly  exacerbation,  in  doses  of  fixHA  gr.  |  to  gr.  2, 
daily-" 

ExTBACTUM  TAAAXikci.  L«  D.  The  medicinal 
powers  of  Dandelion  ere  asserted  to  exist  unimpairad 
in  this  prepainiition,  but  it  beonnes  inert  by  keeping. 
Se^  Taraatacum.  Doscy  grs  x.  to  jj,  in  combination 
with  sulphate  of  potass. 

S.  Spirituous  or  Resinous  Estr^cU. 

These  nuty  contain,  with  the  exc^ion  of  gum,  aH 
the  ingredisnts  contained  in  watery  extracts,  besides 
resin ;  their  composition  however  will  greatly  depend 
aptm  the  strength  of  the  spirit  enbployed  ad  the  solvent ; 
but  of  this  I  shall  speak  more  Ailly  under  die  article 
Tincture. 

ExTRACTUM  Cinchona  Resinosvx.  L.E.D.  The 
operation  of  spirit  in  this  preparation  is  two-lbld ;  it 
extracts  from  the  bark  the  elemeilt  which  is  inscduble 
in  water,  and  it  diminishes  the  tendency  in  the  ex* 
tractive  matter  to  absorb  oxygen  during  the  process. 
J>0sc,  grs«  X  to  XXX.  It  is  said  that  a  spurious  extract 
of  batfk  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  market,  consisting  of 
the  extrect  of  the  iMrse-ehesnut  tree  bark,  and  yellow 
vesin.  * 
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BXTBACTUH   COLOCYNTHIDIS   COMPOSlTUlf.  L.D. 

E^gtracu  Qithafticum.VJL.  1775.  PiluUeRudii.  P.L. 
17je0>  ThiB  prepamuon  has  been  esCablidied  through 
9Ucq^fti¥e  pharmacopceiai^  and  has  undergone  some 
nodafieatkii  m  each ;  in  the  present  edition  the  soap 
has  been  restored,  and  its  solubility  is  thereby  in- 
eneasedi  as  wellas  its  mildnessas  a  cathartic  Tbeomis- 
siQft  of  tius  ingredient  was  fonnerly  suggested  by  the 
oonsid^ration  of  its  being  incompatible  with  Calomel; 
this  howdver  is  $M  the  ca^e*  It  presents  a  combination 
of  purgative  substanoes  which  is  highly  judicious,  and 
wU  be  found  to  be  more  powerful  than  an  equivalent 
dose  of  any  one  of  the  ingredients.  Dose^  gr.  v  to  yss^ 
JFbrtir  71, 81, 88, 

ExTBACTDM  Jai«apji.  LJSJD.  It  is  pw^pttive, 
but  is  liable  to  gripe,  uidess  it  be  triturated  with  sugar 
and  almonds^  or  mucilage,  so  as  to  form  an  emulsion. 
Doscj  grs*  X  to  ^. 

ExTR  ACTUM  Rbei.  L.  The  powers  of  the  Rhubarb 
are  considerably  inipaired  in  this  extract.  Dose^  grs« 
X  to  38S.    Form.  78. 

3.  Inspissated  Juices. 

These  preparations  ore  obtained  by  expressing  the 
juices  from  fresh  plants,  and  evaporating  them  in  a 
water-bath ;  they  are  generally  of  a  lighter  colour  than 
common  ^xiractSy  and  they  are  certainly  much  more 
active^  although  there  is  a  great  di&rence  in  the 
activity  of  difieront  samples ;  and  perhaps  the  medicinal 
powers  of  the  juices  themselves  are  very  much  under 
the  controul  of  soil  and  season.  That  they  vary  in 
quanliiy  from  such  causes  we  have  ample  proof;  thus 
in  moist  seasons,  Beaum^  obtained  five  pounds  of  in- 
spissated juice  from  thirty  pounds  of  elder  berries^ 
whereaS)  in  dry  seasons,  he  could  rarely  get  more  than 
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two.  From  hemlock  lie  procured  in  October,  1796, 
7-S  per  cent  of  inspissated  juice,  and  in  May  of  the 
same  year  only  3*7 ;  on  the  contrary,  in  August,  1768, 
4  per  cent.,  and  in  May,  177B,  as  much  as  6*5 ;  bat  in 
general,  the  product  in  the  autumnal  months  was  die 
most  considerable. 

The  modes  of  preparing  the  in^ssated  juices  of 
the  same  plant  Tary  in  the  diflerent  pharmacopoeias, 
and  in  several  points  that  are  very  essetriiat;  some 
direct  the  expressed  juices  to  be  immediaiely  inspis- 
sated, others  allow  them  to  undergo  a  slight  degree  of 
fermentation,  and  some  defecaie  them,  before  they 
proceed  to  their  inspissation. 

EXTRACTVM  (SUCCUS  SfisSOtUS.  E.)  ACONITI.  L.E. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  this  preparation  are  ana- 
logous to  those  of  the  recent  Wolfsbane,  viz.  narcoCicr, 
and  in  some  cases  diuretic,  (see  Form.  198.)    It  is 
however  rarely  used.     Dose,  at  first,  should  not  ex- 
ceed gr.  I,  but  it  may  be  gradually  increased.    I  have 
not  yet,  says  Dr.  Davy,  in  a  letter  recently  received 
from  him,  had  much  experience  of  the  Extr actum  Aca^ 
niiij  but  that  little  is  favourable  to  its  use ;  '^  in  some 
cases  of  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  some  of  inters 
mittent  fever,   complicated  with  visceral  disease,  it 
has  had  a  beneficial  effect  not  ro  be  mistaken;  the 
dose  has  been  from  one  to  two  grains.*'    Dr.  Stoerck, 
who  first   tried   this   medicine,    observed   finom   it  a 
powerful  diaphoretic  effect ;  this,  says  Dr.  Davy,  <*  I 
have  not  noticed,  and  yet  the  extract  which  I  have 
hsed  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Barry,  in  vacuo,  which  is 
certainly  far  more  powerful  than  that  employed  by 
Stoerck ;  the  latter,  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  **  fc- 
tissimam   tanlum  tiiillationem    exciiabat,**    whereas 
that  of  Mr.  Barry  produces  a  most  disagreeable  sensa- 
tion of  burning,  which  extends  to  the  throat ;  and  in 
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one  inBtance,  when  applied  to  the  tip  of  my  tongue,  it 
occasioned  ulceration." 

ExTRACTUM  BBLi^ADONKiB.  L.E.  See  Bellodomnm 
Folia.  Dose^  gr.  j,  gradually  increased  to  gr.  v,  in 
the  fonn  of  pill.  Dr.  Davy  has  made  a  few  trials  of 
Barry's  Extract ;  the  results  of  which  he  informs  me 
are  not  at  all  favourable  to  the  use  of  this  medicine^ 
it  is  much  more  powerful  than  the  common  extract, 
and  can  only  be  given  with  safety  in  small  doses ;  ''  in 
eeveral  instances/*  says  he,  ^^  I  have  not  been  BiAe  to 
Tq>eat  a  grain  dose  daily,  more  than  thrice,  on  account 
of  the  alarming  symptoms  produced,  as  head««che,  ver- 
tigo, indistinct  vision  with  dilated  pupil,  and,  in  one 
case,  irritation  of  the  bladder,  occasioning  very  fro- 
quent  micturition ;  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  catarrh^ 
with  severe  cough,  the  only  diseases  in  which  I  have 
yet  given  it,  it  has  not  appeared  to  be  in  the  least  serr 
yiceable ;  it  may  probably  prove  valuable  to  the  occur 
list ;  from  trials  that  have  been  made  of  it  here  by  Mr, 
Miller,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Forces,  it  has  beeii 
found  to  dilate  the  pupil  beyond  the  common  extract. 
Stoerck  even  introduced  his  extract  into  the  eye  with 
impunity.  Acrid  as  the  preparation  is  which  I  hi^ve 
used,  the  patients  have  never  complained  of  it,  nor  have 
I  known  any  disagreeable  eflfects  from  it,  when  applied 
in  solution,  sufficiently  dilute," 

ExTBACTUM  (Succus  Sfissoius.  E.DO  CoNU.  !<• 
Much  of  this  extract,  as  it  is  found  in  commerce,  has 
not  been  {Nrqpared  with  equal  fidelity,  nor  with  due 
attention  to  the  season  when  the  plant  is  in  its  greatest 
perfection ;  Dr.  Fotheigill  says,  <^  I  know  from  repeated 
experiments,  that  the  extract  which  has  been  prepared 
from  hemlockj  before  the  plant  arrives  at  maturity,  is 
much  inferior  to  that  which  is  made  when  the  plant 
has  acquired  its  full  vigour^  and  is  rather  on  the  verge 
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of  decline :  just  whm  the  flowen  ftde,  the  mdnmts 
of  the  seeds  become  observable^  and  the  habii  of  the 
plant  inclines  to  yellow^  is  the  proper  time  to  collect 
it ; "  the  (danta  which  grow  in  places  expoeed  to  tlie 
sun  should  be  selected,  as  being  more^mroiie  than  thoie 
that  grow  in  the  shade :  still  however  with  erery  |Re- 
caution,  it  wilt  always  be  uncertain  in  stvengtlu  Oifik 
found  that  an  extract  prepared  by  boiling  the  dried 
powder  in  wntier,  and  evaporating  the  deoocticMi,  ms 
inert ;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  activity  of  the  jimA 
resides  in  a  resinous  element  insoluble  in  water,  aad 
toT  which  I  have  proposed  the  name  of  Coneui.  fix- 
tract  of  hemlock,  when  judicioudy  pr^arad,  is  a  very 
^vahiable  sedative ;  I  state  this  from  ample  experioice, 
and  when  combined  with  Hyoscyamus,  and  adapted  by 
means  of  mucilBge  and  syrup,  to  the  form  of  a  mixtuR, 
it  affords  a  more  effectual  palliative  than  any  remed; 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  for  coughs  and  pulmoaaiy 
irritation.  Form.  19.  is  that,  from  which  I  h»re  de- 
rived the  greatest  benefit  in  such  cases.  See  also  Farm. 
2,  S,  4, 19, 57.  Since  the  fourth  edition  of  the  present 
work,  I  requested  my  friend  Dr.  John  Davy  to  mske 
trial  of  its  efficacy  in  the  Military  Hospital  at  Chathsm, 
and  I  here  introduce  his  report  iqpon  the  subject  ;— 
*^  My  experience  of  the  eflfects  of  the  Exlraetttm  Comi 
perfectly  agrees  with  that  of  Dr.  Paris,  aa  stated  in  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  PhannacoJogia^  and  I  am  of  his 
opinion  that  when  properly  prepaised,  and  administened, 
it  is  a  very  valuable  sedatife ;  I  have  given  it  to  tiie 
extent  daily  of  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm,  in  chrooic 
catarrh,  and  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  either  alone  or  in 
-conjunction  with  the  Extract  of  Hyoscyamus,  and  it 
has  afforded  more  relief  than  any  other  medicine  diat  I 
have  tried.  From  two  or  three  trials  of  it  In  pnai- 
monia,  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  may  be  very.service- 
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able  ia  certain  fovma  of  this  cUteaae^  in  which  Tane^ 
section  is  contra^indicated  hj  extreme  debility ;  and 
also  in  measles.  In  the  triak  alluded  to,  I  com* 
menced  giving  it  in  the  laige  dose  of  a  diachm,  ^fyj 
suspended  in  wa(er  containing  in  solution  a  grain  of 
AfUmomum  Tartaritaium.  In  m  yery  few  instances^ 
where. I  have  from  the  commencement  given  it  in  a 
large  dose,  as  fiom  jj  to  jiss,  it  has  occasioned  hallu- 
dnation  of  ideas,  which  in  two  cases  was  attended 
with  excitement  of  the  sensorium  and  increased  action 
of  the  heart,  and  in  one  case,  with  diminished  activicy 
of  both.  The  Elxtmct  of  Conium,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Barry,  is  the  most  powerful  one  I  have  ever  used, 
indeed,  until  I  tried  it,  I  had  no  just  idea  of  the  vir^ 
tues  of  Conium  as  a  medicine ;  but  I  am  now  disposed 
to  give  credit  to  Stoerk's  account  of  its  efficacy  in 
various  chronic  diseases;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  this  valuable  medicine  has  fidlen  into  compayative 
disrepute  and  disuse  jBrom  the  bad  quality  of  the  ex- 
tract commonly  employed."  Dr.  Maton  has  found 
that  the  value  of  this  extract  is  greatly  increased  by 
including  the  seeds  in  its  prq^aration.  Doae^  grs.  v  to 
9j  or  more,  twice  or  thrioe  a  day ;  in  a  full  dose  it 
produces  giddiness,  a  slight  nausea,  and  a  tremor  of 
the  body ;  a  peculiar  .heavy  sensation  is  also  expe- 
rienced about  the  eyes ;  and  the  bowels  become  gently 
relaxed :  unless  some  of  these  sensations  are  piEoduced, 
we  are  never  sure  that  the  remedy  has  had  a  jfotr  trial 
of  its  eflbcts.  Patients  will  generaUy  bear  a  laiger 
dose  at  night  than  at  noon^  and  at  noon  than  in  the 
morning. 

ExTRACTUM  EtATERii.  L.  This  substancc  spon- 
taneously subsides  from  the  juice  of  the  wild  cucum- 
ber, in  consequence  I  presume  of  one  of  those  series 
of  change  which  vegetable  matter  is  perpetually  un- 
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deigoing,  althougii  we  are  hitherto  unable  to  mxpreaa 
them  by  any  known  chemical  law.  It  is  therefilre  not 
an  extract^  either  in  the  chemical  or  pharmacentical 
acceptationof  the  term,  nor  an  inspissated  juice^  oor 
is  It  SifBCulaj^  as  it  has  been  tern^ed ;  the  DabUn  Col- 
lege has  perhaps  been  more  oonect  in  simply  callnig  it 
EUUerium^  the  name  gmn  to  it  by  Dioscorides. 

It  occurs  in  commerce  in  little  thin  cakes,  or  broken 
pieces,  bearing  the  impression  of  the  mnriin  upon  which 
it  has  been  dried ;  iia  colour  is  greenish,  its  iasie  bitter, 
and  somewhat  acrid ;  and  when  tolerably  pure,  it  b 
light,  pulterulent,  and  inflammable. 

The  early  history  of  this  medicinal  substance  is  in* 
voived  in  great  perplexity,  each  author  speaking  of  a 
different  preparation  by  the  same  name ;  for  instance, 
the  Ekdetium  of  Dioscorides  must  have  been  a  Tery 
diftrent  substance  froiH  thai  of  Tlieopkrastus  ^  and, 
wherever  Hippocrates  mentions  the  term,  he  evidently 
aUudes  to  any  violent  purgative.  ^^  Uippocrati  Eta- 
terium  medicometUwn  est  quod  per  ahum  espwrgaiJ** 
(Bods  in  Theophrasi.)  This  will,  in  some  degree, 
reconcile  the  (Uscoxdant  testimonies  of  different  authors 
with  regard  to  the  powers  of  Elaierium  i  for  example, 
Dioscorides  states  its  dose  to  be  from  grs.  ii  to  9j — in 
JEtius,  Paulus,  and  Actuarius,  it  is  recommended  to 
the  extent  of  58s— -in  Mesue  from  9ss  to  Bj — in  Bontius 
(Med:  Ind:)  from  gj  to  $9B — Massarias  exhibits  it 
in  doses  of  gr*  vj— ^Femelius  and  Sennertus  to  9j — 
Herman  from  grs.  v  vj — Qumcy  to  grs.  v — and  Boer^ 
haave  does  not  venture  to  give  more  than  gr.  iv — 

*  The  Juices  of  the  Iris  root,  sad  Bryony  root,  and  those  of 
many  other  plants,  allow  their  medicinal  elements  to  separate  and 
subside  in  a  similar  manner,  leaving  the  super-natant  liquid  per- 
fectly inert  1  if  we  must  have  a  generic  name  to  escpress  soch  a 
suhsUmce,  it  should  be  termed  a  ieculeace,  radier  than  afecaia. 
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4oBe  iStom  gr*  i  to  gT94  ij*  >Dr.  Clmt^rbi^k^  with  a 
4audfthle  inteAti<Hi  to  di&gov^r  som^^n^thod  of  .procuring 
4U»  article  ^t  ^  cb^Mper  ra^  ^4  At  tl^  same  time 
of  establishing  some  process  which  might  ensiue  a  pre- 
paration of  more  unifonp  strengtl^iliipylately  performed 
a  series  of  ipt^re^ti^g  .and  ipstruoti?^  ezpeHpents,* 
the  results  pf .  which  prove  in  n  fS^^fKctqiy  npnner 
'^  that  th0*ac(iT^  principle  pf^.ti^  plapl  is)  neither 
lodged  in^tHe  roots,  leaTea^  flon^W,  ,tiror  sifdks,  in  any 
considerable,  qfiafitity :  nor  is  it  to  .be  .found  in  the 
body  of  the  Ihiit  jts^lf,  or  in  th^  fe^dSi  but  in  the  juice 
around  the  seeds  ;  the  substance  which  spotaneously 
subsides  from  this  liquor,  obtained  without  pressure, 
is  genuine  Elaterium,  the  quantity  of  which,  contained 
in  the  fruit,  is  extremely  small,  for  Dr.  Clutterbuck  ob- 
tained only  six  grains  from/ar(y  cucumbers.  Thisgentle- 
man  communicated  the  detail  of  these  experiments  to 
thie  Pre«ide^t  of tbeCoUsg^  of  Physi  cians,  who  requested 
me,  as  professor  of  JVIaleria  Medicos  to  report  upon 
then.  I  accordingly  deemed  it  to  be  my  duty  to  enter 
upon  a  series  of  new  experiments,  which  I  have  lately 
completed,  with  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Faraday, 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution.  The  results 
of  which  will  shc^w,  th^t  although, Dr.  Clutterbuck 
found  that  an  eighth  part  of  9t  gvain.  of  elat^inm  sel- 
dom failed  to  purge  violently y  yet,  strange  as  it  may 
iqppear,  that  not  more  than  one  grain  in  ten  of  ela- 
terium,  aa  it  occurs  in  commerce,  possesses  any,  active 
properties,  and  that  this  decimal  part  is  a.^i^lable 
proximate  principle,  not  hitherto  noticed,  to  which  I 
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*  **  Obscrvatims  fm  the  natuc*  ami  pmepamlioa  of  tbe  £ta- 
tariimi,**  lesA  at  the  Medical  Society  o€  Londoa,  April  84,  181V, 
and  which  were  published  ia  the  Medtcat  Repositorj)  vol.  xii. 
No.  67. 
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AbR  pre  the  name  of  Elatik.  1  shaU  subjoin  tb6 
detail  of  my  experiments,  and  I  think  it  'will  appeir 
that  their  results  will  authmse  me  to  express  tlie 
chemical  composition  of  Elaterium  in  the  folkwing 
manner. 

F.    Water -4 

B.  ExtractiTe S-6 

I.^B.DJ  Feeula 8-8 

C.  Gluten -5 

K.  Woody  matter     •    •    .2*5 

H.  Elaiin    .... 

6.  Bitter  Principle    . 
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10  grains. 

Proximate  Analysis  of  Elaterium. 
jSjtpcniitcHt$»    Stnts  itf. 
A. 
Ten  grains  of  Elaterium,  obtained  from  a  respectable  chflnist, 
and  having  ail  the  sensible  properties  ifhich  indicated  it  ts  k 
genoine,  were  digested  for  twentyfonr  hours  with  dislilkd  wilff* 
at  a  temperature  hx  below  that  of  boilingi/iaa^  fvaJM  only  wm 

dissolved. 

B. 

The  solution  was  intensely  bitter,  of  a  brownish  yellow  coloar, 
and  was  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  alcohol,  although  a  solntioii 
of /tfdffif  produced  a  blue  colour ;  the  solution  therefore  contuaed 
ne  gnm,  and  only  USgki  Ir^eei  of  Slarch. 

C. 

The  solution,  after  standing  twenty-four  hours,  yieMcd  t 
peOicte  of  insoluble  matter,  which  when  bunit  appeared  to  nam- 

D. 

The  six  grains  which  were  iasolttble  in  water^  were  treated  for 
forty-eight  hours  with  alcohol  of  the  specific  gravity  *817,  st 
06*  of  Fahrenheit  I  a  green  solution  was  obtained,  but  by  slow 
evi^rstion  mIjt  Aajf «  gndm  of  solid  green  natter  was  procared. 
The  insoluble  residue  obstinately  adhered  to»  and  coated  tte 
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filtre  like  a  nuniih,  and  completely  defended  the  mass  from  the 
actioB  of  the  alcohol;  it  is  probable  that  it  consitted  princtpallj 
of  Starch. 


EsrperiwunU.    Snin  2d. 

E. 

Ten  gntina  of  Ehrteriam,  from  the  »me  sample,  were  treated 
with  alcohol  of  the  specific  gravity  *817,  at  66*  Fahrenheit,  for 
twenty-four  hours ;  upon  being  filtered,  and  the  residuum  washed 
with  successive  portions  of  alcohol,  the  Elaterium  was  found  to 
have  lost  1*6  of  a  grain.  The  high  speci&c  grtivity  of  the  alcohol 
in  this  experiment  was  important ;  had  it  been  lower»  different 
results  would  have  been  produced. 

F. 

The  alcoholic  solution  obtained  in  the  last  experiment,  was  of 
a  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  green  colour,  resembling  that  of 
the  oil  of  cajeput,  but  brighter;  upon  slowly  evaporating  it,  1*8 
grains  of  solid  green  matter  were  obtained. 

G. 

The  solid  green  matter  of  the  last  experiment  was  treated  with 
boiling  distilled  water,  when  a  minute  portion  was  thus  dis- 
solved, and  a  solution  of  a  most  intensely  bitter  taste,  and  of  a 
brownish  yellow  colour,  resulted* 

H. 

The  residue,  insoluble  in  water,  was  inflammable,  burning  with 
smoke  and  an  aromatic  odour,  not  in  the  least  bitter;  it  was 
soluble  in  alkalies,  and  was  again  precipitated  from  them  un- 
changed in  colours  it  formed,  with  pure  alcohol,  a  beautiful 
tincture,  which  yielded  an  odour  of  a  very  nauseous  kind,  but  of 
very  little  flavour,  and  which  gave  a  precipitate  with  water ;  it 
was  soft,  and  of  considerable  specific  gravity,  sinking  rapidly  in 
water ;  circumstances  which  distinguish  it  from  common  resin ; 
in  very  minute  quantities  it  purges.  It  appears  to  be  the  elonent 
in  i^ich  the  purgative  powers  of  the  Elaterium  are  concentrated, 
and  which  I  have  denominated  Elatiit. 

I. 

The  residuum,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  weighing  8*4  grs.  (Expt.  £) 
was  boiled  in  double  distilled  water,  when  6*9  grs.  were  dissolved. 

p2 
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J. 


The  above  solution  was  copiously  precipitated  blue  by  aaolo' 
tion  of  lodinei  and  was  scarcdy  disturbed  by  the  Penulphate  of 
Iron. 

Ilk* 

The  part  insoMle,  both  in  aleehol  and  water,  whick  MS  UA 
after  Experiment  I,  amountint;  to  S*6  graiasi  id  burnt  like  wood, 
and  was  insoluble  in  alkaRm 

It  appears  that  the  whole  of  tbe  Elaiin  does  not 
separate  itself  from  its  native  juice  by  spontaneous 
subsidence,  and  that,  on  this  account,  the  supernatant 
liquor  possesses  some  powers  as  a  cathartic.  We  can- 
not be  surprised  therefore  that  the  Elaterium  of  com- 
merce should  be  a  very  variable  and  uncertain  medi- 
cine ;  for  independent  of  the  great  temptation  which 
its  high  price  holds  out  for  adulterating  it,  which  is 
frequently  done  with  starch,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
where  the  active  principle  of  a  compound  bears  so 
small  a  proportion  to  its  bulk,  it  is  liable  to  be  aflkcied 
by  the  slightest  variation  itk  the  proctas  for  its  prqm- 
ration,  and  even  by  the  temperature  of  the  season; 
where  pressure  is  used  for  obtaining  the  juices,  agreattf 
or  less  quantity  of  the  inactive  parts  of  the  cucumber 
will  be  mixed  with  the  Elaiiny  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  such  pressure,  and  the  Elaterium  will  of 
course  be  proportionally  weak.*    There  is  one  curious 

*  When  it  has  a  dark  green  colour,  approaching  to  Mack,  is 
compact,  and  very  heavy,  aad  breaks  with  a  diining  resinoos 
fracture,  we  may  reject  it  as  an  inferior  article. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  experiments  upon  the  ordinary 
Elaterium  of  Commerce,  I  have  been  fkvonred  by  Mr.  Bsiry 
with  the  results  of  his  trials  upon  the  Elaterium  made  by  Vf, 
Allen  &  Co.  according  to  the  improved  process  of  Dr.  Clotter- 
buck ;  of  the  first  sample*  he  found  that  out  of  ten  grains,  5*5 
were  soluble  in  spirit  of  the  specific  gravity  809,  of  the  second 
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result  obtained,  in  my  experiments  which  deserves  no- 
tic^,  ins.,  that  there  is  a  bitter  principle  in  the  Ela* 
terium,  very  distinct  from  its  extractive  matter,  and 
totally  unqonnected  with  its  activity,  for  I  diluted  the 
solution  obtained  in  experiment  G.  and  swallowed  it, 
but  it  produced  upon  me  no  effect^  except  that  which 
I  generally  experience  upon  taking  a  powerful  bitter,-— 
an  increased  appetite;  and  yet  notwithstanding  this 
fact,  when  in  combination  with  Elatirij  it  is  far  from 
being  inert,  since  this  latter  body  is  considerably 
quickened^  by  its  presence.  See  vol.  1.  page  S8S.  Th^ 
solution  B  was  given  to  a  person,  but  no  effect  whal^ 
ever  ensued.  Dose  oi^good  Elaterium,  as  it  occurs  in 
commerce,  is  about  one  grain,  or  it  is  better  to  give  it 
only  to  the  extent  of  half ,  a  grain  at  a  time,  and  to 
repeat  that  dose  every  hour  until  it  begins  to  operate. 
It  is  probably,  when  thus  managed,  the  best  hydra* 
gogue  cathartic  which  we  poss^ ;  it  differs  however 
fipom  the  class  of  remedies  to  which  it  belongs,  for  it 
excites  the  pulse  and  whole  animal  system,  so  as  to 
produce  a  considerable  degree  of  febrile  action.  It 
was  strongly  recommended  by  Sydenham,  Lister,  and 
Hofiman,  and  all  their  cotemporaries  and  immediate 
successors,  as  a  valuable  remedy  in  dropsy;  but  in 
consequence  of  some  fiital  results  from  its  improper 
application,  it  was  driven  from  practice  with  a  violence 
that  marks  prejudice  rather  than^  conviction;  one 
author  in  descanting  upon  its  virulence,  exclaims, 
^^  Elaterium  esse  in  adaiogp  diaholi  quo  necat  homu 

6*Sy  and  of  the  third  6*4$  of  that  prepared  by  the  same  process  at 
Apothecaries*  Hall,  6  grs.  were  soluble.  The  residue,  insoluble 
in  the  spirit,  was  administered  to  a  patient,  and  ascertained  to  be 
perfectly  inert.  This  report  confirms  beyond  a  doubt  the  ^eat 
superiority  of  the  filalmam  when  prepared,  without  pressure, 
•icordipg  te  the  suggestieA  o(  Dr,  Gliillerbadi. 
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*nes.^  For  its  restoration  to  medicine,  we  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Ferriar  of  Manchester,  who  used  it  with  great 
.success  in  the  cure  of  Hydrothorax. 

ExTRACTUM  (Succus  Spissatus.  E.D.)  Htosctahi. 
Ij.  This  preparation  is  certainly  powerfully  narcotic, 
and  tends  to  relax  rather  than  astringe  the  bowels; 
where  the  constitution  is  rebellious  to  opium,  it  fur- 
nishes a  more  valuable  resource  to  the  prectitioner, 
than  any  other  narcotic  extract.  Dose^  gr.  v  to  3j,  in 
pills.     See  Form.  1,  S,  4, 19, 139. 

ExTR ACTUM  Lactuca.  L.  Succus  Spissatus 
Lactucjb  SATiViB.  E.  This  preparation  has  found 
its  way  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  in  consequence 
of  the  testimony  of  many  highly  respectable  practi- 
tioners in  fayour  of  its  sedative  properties.  In  the 
memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  va- 
rious suggestions  are  ofiered  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
obtaining  an  extract  from  the  milky  juice  of  the  garden 
'Lettuce,  to  which  Dr.  Duncan  has  bestowed  the  name 
of  "  Lactuc ABiUM  ;'*  it  was  first  recommended  to 
take  the  milk  with  cotton,  afterwards  with  a  sponge^ 
and  more  recently  with  a  painter's  brush ;  all  these 
inethods  however  are  attended  with  considerable  dif^ 
ificulty,  and  the  juice  cannot  be  collected  in  any  quan- 
tity. Mr.  Probart,  a  chemist  in  Ghreat  Portland  Street, 
has  lately  cultivated  large  plantations  of  the  lettuce, 
for  the  purpose  of  instituting  e^cperiments  upon  the 
subject,  and  I  am  happy  in  being  enabled  through  his 
liberality,  to  introduce  in  this  place^  an  account  of  the 
process  which  he  pursues,  and  which  he  considers  the 
only  one  by  which  the  article  can  be  brought  into  the 
piark^et  at  any  reasonable  price.* 

*  *'  I  iiave  the  Go»  Lettuce  planted  about  eight  inches  mBam4er 
In  rows,  between  wbieh  there  is  safficmt  space  to  enable  perMM 
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In  conriuduig  the  history,  of  Inspissaled  juices,  it 
desenres  notice  that  the  London  College  nnifonnly 


to  pa»  up  and  dowa  witbout  injuring  the  plmnls.  I  commence 
way  operations  jusl  befoce  the  phut  b  about  to  floirer»  by  catting 
off  an  inch  of  the  stem  i  the  mUkj  juice  immediately  exudes,  and 
is  coUecied  on  pieces  of  Wove  Cotton,  about  half  a  yard  square. 
As  soon  as  this  becomes  charged,  it  is  thrown  from  time  to  time 
into  a  vessel  containing  a  small  quantity  of  water,  which  when 
sufficiently  impregnated  is  evaporated  at  the  common  tempera* 
tore  of  the  atmosphere,  by  exposure  in  a  number  of  shallow 
diahes.  The  Lactucajuom.  in  a  lew  honrs,  ia  found  adhering  Uk 
the  vessela  in  the  form  of  an  Extract,  but  differing  from  every 
other  in  all  its  sensible  properties;  this  method  enables  me  to 
collect  LACTUcAaiuM  wiUi  great  facility  and  dispatch,  but  it  is 
still  attended  with  considerable  expense,  as  the  proportion  of 
milky  product  is  necessarily  very  small,  and  the  price  of  the  me- 
dicine consequently  high,  and  therefore  not  within  the  reach  of 
general  practice.  This  consideration  led  me  to  make  farther  ex- 
periments, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  an  Extxact 
vught  not  be  obtained  from  the  plant  possessing  all  the  properties 
of  Lactucarium,  when  administered  in  large  doses,  and  which 
could  be  introduced  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost.  In  prose- 
eoling  this  enquiry,  I  found  that  the  plants  ccmtam  most  of  the 
milky  Juiee  when  they  have  flowewd  and  the  leaves  are  beginning 
to  asBump  a  yellow  hue,  and  I  observed  that  when  cut  down,  the 
lailky  juice  assumes  for  the  moat  part  a  coacrete  form,  having 
subsided  in  the  bark  of  the.  stalk  and  in  the  old  leaves,  a  circunn 
stance  which  accounts  for  the  extreme  bitterness  of  these  parts. 
I  was  naturally  led  from  these  circumstances  to  choose  the  above 
period  for  my  operations,  and  to  select  thoae  parts  only  of  the 
plaat  for  my  extract,  r^ecting  the  snbBtance  of  the  stalk,  and  the 
young  sprouts.  My  mettiod  of  procuring  the  extract  is  as  follows. 
1  first  naceiate  the  parte  in  water,  for  tweoty-fonr  hours,  and 
then  boil  them  for  two,  after  which  I  allow  the  clear  decoction 
to  drain  through  a  sieve,  without  using  any  pressure  \  this  u  then 
evaporated,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  and  the  process 
is  finished  in  shallow  dishes,  in  the  manner  above  described,  for 
obtaining  Lactncarium.  This  extract,  which  I  have  called  **  Ex- 
raacTiiN  Lactuca  CoaoaiiTaATvii,'*  is  of  course  less  powerful 


directs  tbat  liie  ficmUnce  BhouU  be  pvetenred  in  the 
compound :  there  cia  be  no  doubt  of  the  ptoprieiy 
of  ftuch  advice,  but  the  Colleges  of  Edinbui]^  and 
Dublin  reject  iu  The  French  Codex  gives  directioiiB 
for  two  extmcts  ftom  eadk  of  these  substances,  one 
contuning  what  they  please  to  denominate  ^ejiemhty 
the  other  not ;  thus  there  is  <'  Estroctum  CXcuim 
absque  Fecuhy^  and  "  Extract:  Cicut :  cum  Fecula^'* 
There  is  one  curious  fact  reacting  these  narcotic  pre* 
parations,  that  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  contain  nUrcj 
common  saU^  and  murUOe  ofpoUms. 

Manufacturing  chemists,  in  order  to  give  a  smoodi 
and  glossy  appearance  to  theit^  Extracts,  generally  add 
16  every  Ibj,  about  jss  of  gum,  f  3J  of  olive  oil,  and 
nj^xx  of  rectified  spirit :  there  is  no  harm  in  the  {mtbc- 
tice» 


than  Lactucariom,  but  it  pottenes  all  the  properties  in  iu|;cr 
ito8es»  and  it  has  been  found  equally  useful  in  a  number  mad 
variety  of  cases,  and  ia  not  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  price.'* 

Mr.  Probart  has  retired  from  trade,  but  I  have  j ait  leainit  that 
the  same  article  b  now  peepaied,  by  a  simiiar  pracev,  b j  Ifr. 
Sdway,  Chemist,  of  New  Cavendish  Street,  aad  the  speciiiHBi 
which.  I  have  received  authorise  me  to  tecommeod  it  for  tciaL  A 
coaceatraied  tincture  is  also  prepaied. 

The  '^  Succus  Spiaatus  Lactuca:  sativs,'**  of  the  shops,  most 
of  necessity  be  almost  inert,  since  it  is  commonly  prepared  at 
that  period,  when  the  pbmt  conluns  none,  or  very  little  of  the 
milky  juice;  and  even  if  the  Lettuce  be  employed  at  a  more 
mature  seasoa*  it  mdst  stiM  feal  to  aibrd  aa  extraet  of  aay 
stren^,  as  it  is  merely  the  expressed  juice,  and  that  too  of  the 
whole  plant  indiscriminately,  and  will  be  found  to  eontain  a  very 
minute  proportion  of  Lactncariuin,  the  great  balk  being  nothinf^ 
more  than  inspissated  green  juice. 
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FERRI  S17B-CARB0NA&  L.    CAftBOiiAB  F»]ii 

Pe-BCIPJTATUS;  E.      CaBB0NA8  FERttT.  D. 



Carbottflte  of  Iron* 

In  a  former  PlianAaoop<eiA  dT  London^  a  sub-ciiv» 
bonat^  of  iron  was  prepared,  under  tbe  name  otftrrU 
rubigo  (runt  of^iron))  by  exposing  iron-filings  to  tlie 
action  of  air  and  water ;  and  although  the  Colleges  of 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  still  retain  this  mode  of  pre* 
paration,  yet  they  admit  at  the  same  time  of  another 
which,  like  the  sub^catbonate  of  the  present  London 
Phajtoacopoeia,  is  produced  by  precifntation.  QuA^^ 
liiTEB.  Form^  a  chocolate  brown  powder.  Od&ur^ 
none,  Taste,  slightly  styptic.  Chehicai*  Compo'* 
siTioN.  Mr.  Phillips  has  shewn  that  this  precipitate 
is  liable  to  vary  according  to  the  temperature  at  which 
it  is  prepared,  as  well  as  from  other  diflerence^  ct 
manipulation;  it  generally  consists  of  mixtures  of  per* 
oxide,  and  proto-carbonate  of  iron,  in  the  proportion 
of  four  parts  of  the  latter,  and  six  of  the  former.  By 
referring  t;o  the  MedicifuU  Dynameter  the  practitioner 
may  find  the  quantity  of  those  ingrediants  in  any  given 
weight  of  the  preparation,  and  compare  its  strength 
with  the  other  chalybeate  medicines.  Solubility. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  acids  disscdve  it  with 
e&ryeBcence.  Fobms  of  BxhibiIiok.  In  powder  or 
pills,  eombined  with  aromatics.  Dose,  gr.  v  to  xxx. 
iForm.  S8«)  It  has  lately  been  brought  into  particular 
notice  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hutchinaon  oi  South- 
w^,  who  states  that  in  doses  of  half  a  draehm  to  a 
drachm,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  it  has  proved  in  his 
hands  a  most  efficacious  remedy  in  the  cure  of  Tic 
dofourpux.  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  Well  known  to  the 
profession  as  a  judicious  and  inquiring  practitioner, 
and  we  are  well  satisfted  that  be  would  not  recommend 
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any  lemedy  to  the  attention  of  his  brfethr^  wiUiottt  a 
well  grounded  assurance  of  its  efficacy ;  at  the  aame 
time  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  disease  is  Tery 
frequently  the  consequence  of  an  irritation  in  MHoe 
Renre^  by  the  mechanical  operation  of  osseous  spLcnte; 
in  such  cases  we  cannot  expect  the  sub-carbonate  of 
Inm  to  afford  relief  A  noble  Marquis  who  lost  his 
leg  at  Waterloo,  suffered  excruciating  pains  in  his  free, 
in  consequence  of  exfoliation  in  the  stump,  which 
w^ne  relieved  as  soon  as  the  local  irritation  subsided; 
and  a  late  lamented  physician  appears  to  have  owed 
his  severe  sufferings  to  the  irritation  produced  on  the 
jbrain  by  a  bony  excrescence.  I  have  little  doubt  if 
c^ses  of  Tie  doloureux,  were  more  careiully  estamined, 
they  would  be  frequently  found  j^o  derive  their  origin 
from  a  similar  somrce.  If  it  were  necessary  I  could 
add  seveial  pf  such  instaoi^es  to  those  already  enu- 
n^eraledf 

FERRI  RAMENTA  ET  FILA,  L.    Fila  bt 
LiMATuaA.  E»    Fsani  Scobs.  D. 

Iron  Filings  and  Wire. 

.  Iron  seems  to  be  a  metal  that  proves  active  m  iu 
mctailic  state ;  its  filings  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
powder,  conjoined  to  some  aromatic,  or  what  is.  per* 
haps  more  eligible,  in  .the  form  of  an  electuary.  The 
•Mahometan  practitioners  are  in  the  habit  of  prescribing 
ijbem,  in  conjunction  with  ginger,  and  cummin  seed^ 
in  cases  requiring  tonics.  DosE,.grs.  v  to  jss.  Imfu- 
AiTiEB.  Iron  filings  should  be  carefully  purified  by 
•the  application  of  the  magnet,  since  those  obtained 
.from  the  work-shops  are  generally  mixed  with  copier 
and  other  metals.  For  pharmaceiitical  purposes,  iron 
wire  should  be  preferred,  as  being  the  most  pure,  since 
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tlie  softest  iron  only  can  be  drawn^  and  Mr.  PhiUips 
lias  shewn  us,  in  his  experiments  upon  the  ^^  Ferruhi- 
Tarlartsa^afm,"  that  soft  iron  is  more  easily  a<;ted  upon, 
by  Tartar. 

• 

FERRI  SULPHAS.  L.    Sulphas  Febri.  E,D. 

Femun  Yitriolatum.  PX.  1787.  Sal  Martis.  PX.  1745. 

Sal,  sen  Yitriolatum  Martis.  P.L.  17S0. 

Sulphate  oflroHj  formerly  Green  VitrioL 

Qualities.  Jbrm,  crystals,  which  are  rhomboidal 
prisms,  transparent,  and  of  a  fine  green  colour ;  when 
exposed  to  the  air  they  effloresce,  and  at  the  same 
time  become  covered  with  a  yellow  powder,  owing  to 
the  attraction  of  oxygen ;  when  exposed  to  heat,  they 
undergo  watery  fusion,  and  at  a  higher  temperature, 
the  acid  is  driven  off  and  the  peroxide  of  iron  alone 
remains,  which  in  commerce  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Colcothar.  Chemical  Composition.  According 
to  Dr.  Thomson,  it  consists  of  87*7  of  sulphuric  acid, 
28*3  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  45  of  water;  8  parts, 
however,  of  this  water,  exist  in  combination  with  the 
oxide  of  iron.  The  Medicinal  Dynameter  will  shew 
the  proportion  of  protoxide  in  any  given  weight  of  this 
salt.  Solubility.  It  is  soluble  in  two  parts  of  v^ter 
at  60^,  and  three-fourths  at  21S^.  The  solution  red- 
dens vegetable  blues.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  when 
however  the  iron  is  farther  oxidised,  it  becomes  solu* 
ble  in  that  menstruum.*  Incompatible  Substances. 
Every  salt  whose  base  forms  an  insoluble  compound 
with,  sulphuric  acid ;  ibe  earths^  the  alkalies^  and  their 


*  This  fact  forniahet  the  Phsrmseeutic  Chemist  with  an  esay 
aail  effectoal  mode  of  cleMiMng  the  greon  cryttmis  from  the  yel- 
low peroxide  which  foims  upon  their  sar^Me^  viz,  )>y  washing 
tbsm  in  ffpirift. 
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eartonaies;  bareie  t^ioda;  tdtraU  afpUoMiy  mmuOc 
ofixmnwnia;  tartrate  ofpotau  and  today  acdaie  ^ 
OMtMiUa;  mirate  of  sUoer;  smiHteetate  and  acetaic 
of  lead;  and  Soaps.  Whether  the  medicinal  virtues 
of  a  salt  of  iron  are  injured  by  combination  with 
astringent  vegetable  matter,  seems  to  admit  of  donbt. 
Such  substances  have  been  usually  ranked  amongst 
the  incompaiibleSy  but  I  am  diqioaed  to  think  without 
sufficient  grounds,  for  I  have  frequently  witnessed  the 
salutary  effects  of  iron  when  exhibited  in  this  ques- 
tionable state  of  combination^^ — ^may  not  the  absorbents 
be  more  disposed  to  take  up  iron,  when  combined  with 
vegetable  matter,  than  when  it  is  presented  in  a  more 
purely  mineral  form?*  Medicinal  Uses.  Tonic, 
astringent,  emmenagogue,  and  anthelmintic;  in  large 
doses,  it  occasions  griping  in  the  bowels.  Dose,  gr.  j 
to  V,  combined  with  rhubarb,  or  some  bitter  extract. 
{Form:  7S,  87.)  If  given  in  solution,  the  water  should 
be  previously  boiled,  or  the  oxygen  contained  in  the 
atmospherical  air,  which  is  diffused  through  it^  vnH 
partially  convert  the  salt  into  an  oxy-sulphat,  and 
render  it  insoluble.  As  an  external  astringent  it  is 
useful  in  the  aphthae  of  children.t  Officinal  P&ep. 
Mist:  Ferri  comp:  L.  (K)     Pil:  Ferri  comp:  L.  (J) 

*  By  a  parity  of  reasoBiag,  Mr.  Camddmdl  is  led  to  pnMu 
the  pliost»hate  of  iron  to  any  other  ]irepanitt0ii  of  that  metal*  ia 
cuicer,  hecaiise  he  tbinluiron,  eomhined  ifnth  aa  aoinml  add, 
enlers  the  aystam  in  greater  ^uantityt  and  unites  more  inUmately 
with  the  juices. 

AaoMATic  LozBif  GE8  OF  Stbei/.  Thcsc  consist  of  salplurte  of 
iron,  with  a  small  proportion  of  the  tincture  of  Gantharidea. 

f  Forge  Water,  This  popnhtr  remedy  as  a  lotion  few  Aphths 
and  other  similar  diseasest  I  am  wdl  Mtisiitd  poasesKS  considar- 
nhle  efficacy.  It  may,  perl|Bpft4  be  necenary  to  state  that  Fwgf 
water  is  that  in  wfaidh  the  BSaeluVDilli  has  plnaged  hia  hot  iraa, 
for  the  purpose  of  refrigeration.    His  to  be  taken ci^ly  iatha 
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FERRUM  AMMONIATUM.  L.    Murias 

AMMONliB  ET  FeBRI.   E.D. 

Ferrum  Ammoniacale^  P»L.  1787.    Flares  Martiales. 
P.L.  1745.    Ens  Veneris.  P.L.  173[>. 


QvALlTi£8.  Forrn^  crydtalUne  grains,  which  deli- 
<|tte9ce;  Colour^  araxige  yellow;  Odour ^  resembling 
that  of  saffiron;  TastCy  styptic.  Chbhical  Cox-i 
posiTioir.  This  is  ^ry  variable;  depending  upon 
ihe  degr^  of  heat  and  length  of  time  employed  for  its 
preparation.  It  seems  to  be  a  mixed  mass,  consisting 
of  sub-omiriate  of  anmioaia  and  sub^nmriate  of  irc^n, 
the  metal  being  in  the  state  of  red  oxide ;  and,  Mr. 
Phillips  staiteB  that  in  the  London  preparation  a  por- 
tion of  aub^arfoonate  of  ammonia  is  necessarily  present. 
The  same  chemist  has  also  abewn  that  the  proportion 
-of  Peroxide  of  iron  in  SOO  grains  is  liot  more  than  three 
•gr^ns.  Its  equitalehts  will  be  seen  in  the  Medicinal 
Dynameter.  Solubility,  f  §j  of  water  dissolves  jiv 
^ it ;  it  is  also  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  Incompatible 
SoflSTAKGES.  The  Alkalies^  and  their  Carbonates ; 
UmdzMteTy  Sitid  Astrinjgent  vegetables,  MEDrciNAL 
Uses.  It  is  tonic,  emmenagogue,  and  aperient,  but  it 
m  so  uncertain  in  its  composition  and  effects  that  it  is 
TCO^lyused.  Officinal  Prep:  Timet:  FerriAmmon: 
L.  Ihrm :  86,  43,  95.  Impurities.  These  are  in- 
dicated by  the  duU  and  pale  yellow  colour  of  the  salt ; 
it  may  be  purified  by  re-subliming  it. 

momiog,  when,  all  the  mechaaical  impurities  having  had  time  io 
aubsidef  it  is  beautifully  limpid.  Upon  examining  some  of  this 
crater  1  found  it  to  contain  sulphate  of  iron.  The  sulphuric 
acid  iras  probably  derived  from  the  sulphur  of  the  coals. 
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FERRUM  TARTARIZATUM.  L- 

Tabtras  P0TA88JB  BT  Fbrri.  E. 

Tabtabum  Febbi.  D. 

Qualities.  Form^  a  powder  of  a  brownish  green 
colour ;  Odour ^  none ;  Taste^  slightly  styptic ;  it  attracts 
humidity  from  the  atmosphere,  but  does  not  deliquesce. 
Chemical  Composition.  Mr.  Phillips  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  this  subject,  and  he  states  that  as  it 
.is  frequently  prepared^  it  is  a  mere  mixture  of  metallic 
iron  with  super-tartrate  of  potass,  coloured  bj  oxide 
of  iron ;  when  however  it  is  made  with  more  care,  it 
appears  to  be  a  double  salt,  consisting  of  tartrate  of 
.potass  and  tartrate  of  iron ;  or  may  it  not  be  one  of 
those  combinations  which  cream  of  tartar  forms  widi 
metals,  and  of  which  I  have  spoken  under  the.  artick 
Anthnonium  Tartarixaium  f  The  quantity  of  peroxide 
of  iron  contained  in  any  weight  of  this  preparation 
may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  Mcdkinal  Dynatmeier; 
five  grains,  for  instance,  will  be  found  to  contain  gr.  j 
of  peroxide,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  are  equivalent 
to  n^xiv  of  the  Tinctura  Ferri  Muriatisj  and  to  TIJ^xxv 
of  the  lAquor  Ferri  Alkalini,  or  to  f  §j  of  the  Vimmm 
.  Ferri.  Solubility.  It  b  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
the  solution  remains  for  a  great  length  of  time  without 
undeigoing  any  change,  except  that  of  depositing  for- 
traie  of  lime,  which  is  an  incidental  impurity  in  the 
supertartrate  of  potass.  Incompatible  Substamges. 
All  strong  acids;  lime  water;  hjfdro^sulpkuret  vf 
potass  ;  astringent  vegetables  ?  The  fixed  alkalies  and 
their  carbonates  decompose  the  solution  very  slowly, 
unless  heated;  but  ammonia  and  its  suh-carbonate 
produce  upoii  it  no  effect  whether  it  be  hot  or  cold ; 
this  fact,  observes  Mr.  Phillips,  will  enable  us  to  exhibit 


iron  in  solution  with  an  alkali,  wi^out  the  occunvnce 
of  any  precipitate.  Forms  of  Exuibitiok.  The 
perfect  preparation,  firom  its  tendency  to  deliquesce^ 
cannot  be  well  ordered  in  the  form  of  powd^ ;  that  of 
solution  is  probably  the  most  judicious.  Med.  Uses. 
It  is  supposed  to  add  to  its  chalybeate  virtues  those  of 
a  diuretic  nature.  Dose,  grs.  x  to  3SS.  See  Form: 
34,  53,  98.  Dr.  Batelnan  has  recommended  a  watery 
solution  of  it,  as  a  chalybeate  peculiarly  suited  >  to 
children,  from  its  tasteless  quality. 

■ 

FILICIS  RADIX.  L.E.D. 

(Aspidium  Filix,  Mas.) 

Root  of  the  Male  Fern. 

Qualities.  This  root  is  nearly  inodorous;  its 
taste  slightly  bitter,  sweetish,  sub-astringent,  and  mur 
cilaginous;  as  it  contains  no  volatile  ingredient,  it 
may  begiven  in  decoction,  but  on  account  of  its  astrin* 
gency,  it  must  not  be  conjoined  with  a  chalj/beaie. 
Chemical  Composition.  According  to  M.  Morin^ 
the  Male  Fern  root  owes  its  anthelmintic  property  to  a 
fatty  substance,  capable  of  being  saponified;  of  a 
nauseous  odour  quite  like  that  of  the  root ;  of  a  very 
disagreeable  taste,  heavier  than  water,  and  distilling 
with  water,  and  when  burnt,  giving  a  dense  aromatic 
smoke.  The  root,  moreover,  contains  gallic  and  acetic 
acids ;  uncrystallizable  sugar ;  tannin ;  starch ;  a  gela* 
tinous  matter  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  lignine ; 
and  various  salts.  M.  Morin  considers  the  fatty  matter 
as  formed  of  a  fixed  and  a  volatile  oil,  but  farther 
experiments  are  required  to  make  the  characteristic 
principle  of  this  root  better  understood.  (Ann.  deChim. 
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xxiri*  S19.)  DosSp  asan  aath^Imm^*  5]  to  siij, 
followed  by  a  cathartic ;  its  U9e  howerear  is  supeiaed«i 
by  more  powerful  and  certain  ^rsoiiiiges*  The  root 
'is  9oW0Um09  boiled  in  ale  (o  flavour  it. 


GALBANI  GUMMI  RESINA.  L.E.D. 

Galbanum. 

QuAtiTtEB.  Fomiy  Tariegated  masses^  of  a  yellowish 
brown  colour ;  Odour y  fetid ;  TastCy  bitter  and  acrid. 
Chemical  Compositioit.  It  is  one  of  those  yegt- 
table  products  to  which  the  name  of  gum-resin  has 
been  given,  see  Elemi,  The  latest  analysis  of  galba- 
num  by  M.  Meisner,  affi)rds  the  following  results, 
Resin  65-8 ;  Gum  SS-6 ;  Cerasin  1-8 ;  Malic  acid  0-2; 
Volatile  oil  3-4;  Vegetable  Debris  2-8;  loss  3'4. 
SoLtJBiLiTT.  Water,  wine,  and  vinegar,  by  tritu- 
ration, tai^e  up  one«fourth  of  its  weight,  and  form  a 
milky  mixture,  which  deposits  its  charge  by  rest ;  a  per- 
manent suspension,  however,  may  be  effected  by  the 
intermedium  of  egg  or  of  gum  arabic,  for  wliich  pur- 
pose the  galbahum  will  require  balf  its  weight  of  gam. 

^t»p        linw  III  ■  |l         ■■■§■!■  ■■!■!         I»l»ll  ■■—  ■  ■■  ^— Mil  ^  — 

,  *  Maxhubv's  ViBMirirGBk  This  consisted  of  two  diskiBCt 
Electuaries,  the  one  for  kiiUngy  the  other  for  exfMng  the  Tape* 
worm.  The  former  of  these  ivas  composed  of  an  ounce  of  Tin 
iPilings,  sxx  drachms  of  the  Fern  root,  half  au  ounce  of  Semioa 
Bantonici,  a  drachm  of  the  resinous  extract  of  Jahip,  and  of  Sol* 
phate  of  Potass,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Honey  to  make  in 
Electuary,  of  which  a  teaspoonful  was  taken  every  three  hons 
for  two  dajis ;  after  which  the  latter  electuary  was  given  ia  the 
^me  do9e,  and  consisted  of  two  scruples  of  powdered  Jalap^  u<i 
Sulphate  of  Potass,  one  scruple  of  Scammony,  and  ten  grains  of 
Gamboge,  made  into  an  Electuary  with  Honey.  The  inventor 
of  this  receipt  received  the  tiile  of  Counsellor  of  the  Comt,  as 
well  as  a  Urge  peoaion  for  life,  from  the  Kmg  of  Pruffimj  for 
making  it  public  I 
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Alcohol  takes  up  one-fifth  of  its  weight,  and  a  golden 
yellow  tincture  results,  which  has  the  sensible  qualities 
of  the  galbanum,  and  becomes  milky  on  the  addition 
of  water,  but  no  precipitate  falls.  A  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  rectified  spirit  and  one  of  water,  will  dissolve 
all  but  the  impurities.  By  distillation,  galbanum  yields 
half  its  weight  of  volatile  oil,  which  at  first  has  a  blue 
colours  Men.  Uses.  It  is  antispasmodic,  expec- 
torant, and  deobstnient,  and  in  a  medical  classification, 
might  be  placed  between  ammonia  and  assafcetida. 
Forms  of  Exhibition.  No  form  is  preferable  to 
that  of  pill.  Officinal  Prep.  Pil.  Gathani  comp.  L. 
Pil.  Assafoetid.  comp.  E.  (B)  Pil.  Myrrh  co.  D. 
TincL  Galb.  D.  Empl.  Galb.  D.  Emplast.  Galb. 
CO.  L.  Emplast.  Assafmtid.  E.  (B)  Emplast  Gum* 
mos.  E. 

GALLiE-  L.E.D. 
(Cynipa  Quercus  folii  Nidus.)    Gall  Nuts. 

Qualities.  Form,  excrescences,  nearly  round  and 
of  different  magnitudes,  smooth  on  the  surface,  but 
studded  with  tuberosities ;  they  are  heavy,  brittle,  and 
break  with  a  flinty  fracture.  Odour,  none;  Taste, 
bitter  and  very  astringent.  Solubility.  The  whole 
of  their  soluble  matter  is  taken  up  by  forty  times  their 
weight  of  boiling  water.  Alcohol,  by  digestion,  dis- 
solves .7,  and  aether  .5  of  their  substance.  The  watery 
infusion  possesses  all  the  properties  of  the  gall-nut,  and 
reddens  vegetable  blues.  Chemical  Composition. 
Is  at  present  involved  in  some  obscurity ;  it  contains 
tannin,  gallic  acid,  a  concrete  volatile  oil,  and  perhaps 
extractive  and  gum.  M.  Braconnot  has  also  lately 
discovered  in  the  gall-nut  a  new  acid,  which  he  calls 
Eliagic  acid,  from  the  word  galle  reversed,  a  nomen- 
clature which  it  must  be  confessed  is  at  least  free  from 

Vol.  II.  Q 
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die  objeotionB  urged  against  that  which  is  founded 
upon  chemical  composition.  (See  Annales  de  Chimky 
voL  ix*  p.  187,  new  series;  also  Children's  Essay  mi 
Chemical  Analysis^  p.  S76.)  Incompatible  Sub- 
stances. The  infusion  and  tincture  of  galls  possess 
habitudes  with  which  it  is  very  important  for  the  medi- 
cal practitioner  to  be  acquainted,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  their  exhibition  with  success, 
but  because  the  elements  which  impart  to  them  their 
characteristic  traits,  viz.  Gallic  Acid  and  TaiuiM,^ 
are  very  widely  diffused  through  the  products  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  will  be  found  to  be  cronstantly 
active  in  their  chemical,  medicinal,  and  pharmaceutical 
relations.  Metallic  salts^  especially  those  of  iron, 
produce  precipitates  with  infusion  of  galls,  composed 
of  tannin,  gallic  acid,  and  the  metallic  oxide ;  of  these 
compounds  the  tanno^gallate  of  iron  is  the  most 
striking,  being  of  a  black  colour;  those  of  suh^aceiak 
and  acetate  of  lead  are  greyish ;  tartarized  antimony 
produces  a  yellowish;  sulphate  of  copper  a  brovii; 
sulphate  of  zinc  reddish  black ;  nitrate  of  silver^  a 
deep  olive ;  and  nitrate  of  mercury^  a  bright  yellow 
precipitate;  the  oxy-^muriate  of  mercury  produces 
only  an  opacity.  Sulphuric  acid  throws  down  a  yel- 
lowish curdy  precipitate,  muriatic^  a  flaky  and  white 
one,  and  nitric  acid  merely  modifies  the  colour  of  the 
infusion,  although  it  destroys  its  astringency ;  the  so- 
lution of  ammonia  occasions  no  precipitate  but  renders 

*  Seguin  first  proved  that  gallic  acid,  and  tannin  or  tbe  astrin- 
gent principle,  are  difierent  substances  $  it  is  to  the  former  that 
the  property  of  giving  a  black  colour  to  the  solutions  of  iron  ts 
owing. 

Mr.  Hafcehett  has  shewn  that  tan  or  tannin  may  be  artificially 
produced  by  the  action  of  uitric  acid  upon  various  vegetable 
substances* 
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the  colour  deeper,  the  carbonate  however  throws  down 
a  precipitate ;  the  carbonates  of  the  Jixed  alkalies  pro- 
duce a  yellowish  flaky,  and  lime  water  a  copious  green 
precipitate.     The  tannin  in  the  infusion  of  galls  is 
precipitated  by  a  solution  of  isinglass  or  of  any  other 
animal  jelly,  by  that  of  starch,  and  by  many  metallic 
oxides.   Medicinal  Uses.   Galls  are  most  powerfully 
astringent.    The  native  practitioners  of  India  not  only 
administer  them  as  astringents  in  dysentery,  but  as 
tonics  in  cases  of  intermittent  feven    Fobms  of  Ex- 
hibition. .  In  that  of  powder ;  and  in  combination 
with  other  astringents  (Form.  51,)  or  with  aromatics 
and  bitters.    As  a  local  remedy  the  gall-nut  enters  into 
gargles  and  injections;  for  blind  piles,  an  ointment 
composed  of  2^  parts  of  finely  powdered  galls,  and  a 
small  portion  of  opium,  with  three  parts  of  simple 
ointment  as  an  excipient,  offers  -a  very  valuable  re- 
source*    (Form.  55).     In  some  cases  of  hemorrhoids, 
prolapsus  ani, .  and  fluor  albus,  the  application  may  be 
made  in  the  form  of  a  fomentation,  for  which  purpose 
two  drachms  of  bruised  galls  should  be  macerated  for 
an  hour  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  which,  when  cold, 
may  be  used  in  the  usual  manner.     Dose,  for  internal 
exhibition,  grs..  X — 3ij,  or  more<     Officinal  Prep* 
Tinct.  Gallarum.  E.D.    Obsejivation.   Those  which 
are  sipall,  protuberant,  bluish,  and  heavy,  are  the  best, 
being  such  as  have  been  collected  before  the  larvce 
within  them  had  changed  to  the  state  of  fly,  and  eaten 
their  way  out;   a  white,   or  a  red  hue  indicates  an 
inferior  quality,  and  are  those  from  which  the  insect 
has  escaped.    Aleppo  galls  are  the  most  valuable,  as 
being  the  most  astringent. 


q2 
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GENTIANiE  RADIX.  L.E,D. 

(Grentiana  Lutea,  Radix.)     Gentian  Soot. 

Qualities*  Form^  wriokled  pieces  of  ▼arious 
length  and  thickness ;  Odour,  not  particular ;  TastCj 
intensely  bitter,  but  not  nauseous.  Chemicaij  Com- 
position, resin,  a  small  portion  of  oil,  bitter  eactrac- 
tive,  and  a  proportion  of  tannin;  it  contains  also 
mucilage,  in  consequence  of  which  the  infiision  fie* 
quently  becomes  ropy.  Since  the  last  edition  of  this 
work,  the  continental  chemists  have  announced  the 
existence  of  an  alkaline  principle,  which  they  call 
Gentia  or  Geniiania,  and  which  is  said  to  concentrate 
within  itself,  all  the  virtues  of  the  Gentian  root;  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  least  poisonous;  M. 
Mq/endie  has  injected  it  into  the  yeins  without  any 
obvious  effects,  and  has  himself  swallowed  two  grains 
without  experiencing  any  sensation  but  that  of  extreme 
bitterness,  followed  by  gentle  warmth  in  the  r^on  of 
the  stomach.  The  root,  moreover,  contains  saccharine 
matter,  for  when  fermented  with  water,  it  yields  a 
spirit  which  is  extensively  used  by  the  Swiss.  Solu- 
bility. The  virtues  of  this  root  are  extracted  by 
water  and  alcohol;  proof  spirit  is  perhaps  its  roost 
perfect  menstruum.  See  Injiis.  Chntian.  comp.  Mbd. 
Uses.  It  is  tonic  and  stomachic,  and  its  use  for  such 
purposes  is  of  ancient  date  ;*  in  dyspepsia,  hysteria, 
and  in  all  cases  where  a  vegetable  bitter  is  indicated, 
it  will  be  found  a  serviceable  remedy.  Dose,  in  sub* 
stance,  from  grs.  x  to  jj.  Officinal  Preparations. 
Extract :  Gentian.  L.E.D.    Infusutn  Geniianas  comp. 

*  It  takes  its  name  from  Gentius,  king  of  Illyria,  its  disco- 
verer, who  was  vanquished  by  Anicius  the  Roman  Fetor,  A.U. 
585.  i.e.  A.C.  167,  so  that  it  is  neither  to  be  found  in  Hippo- 
crates nor  Theophrastus. 
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L.EJ).   Tinct.  Gentian,  comp.  L.E.D.*     Vinum  Gen- 
iiana^  composUum.  E. 


GLYCYRRHIZ^  RADIX.  L.E.D. 

(Glycyrrhiza  Glabra.) 
.    Liquorice  Root.    Stick  Liquorice. 

Qualities.  .  Tai/e,  sweet  and  mucilaginous.  Che- 
mical Composition.  Gum,  with  a  peculiar  modi- 
cation  of  saccharine  matter  (Glt/cionjj  or  sugar  in  its 
purest  form^.fbr  it  is  not  fermentable ;  on  which  account 
it. is  added  to  beer  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a  sweet 
taate,  and  at  the  same  time  enabling  it  to  keep  better. 
Solubility.  Water  extracts  both  its  principles,  but 
by  long  coction  it  becomes  bitter;  alcohol  extracts 
oidy  its  saccharine  matter.  Med.  Uses.  It  is  prin- 
cipally employed  as  a  demulcent  in  combination  with 
other  mucilaginous  vegetables;  tlie  root  will  yield 
nearly  half  its  weight  of  extract.  Liquorice  covers  the 
taste  of  some  unpalatable  medicines  more  effectually 
than  any  other  substance,  and  it  has  long  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  assuaging  thirst,  whence  the  Greeks  dis« 
tinguished  this  root  by  the  term  Adipson ;  and,  per- 
haps, the  English  word  Liquorice  may  be  derived  from 
the  same  belief.  Officinal  Prep.  Decoct:  Sarsa* 
parUl :  camp.  L.D.  (O)  Injus:  Linij  L.  (B)  Extract : 
Glycyrrhizw.  L.E.D.     Confectio  Senna  f  L.E.  (O) 

*  Bjiooum*s  Nbrtous  Cordial  coosists  of  the  tinctures  of  Gea- 
tJan,  Calumba,  Cardamom  and  Bark,  with  the  Compound  Spirit 
of  Lavender,  and  Wine  of  Iron. 

Strocghtoit^s  Elixir.  Is  a  tincture  of  Gentian,  with  the 
addition  of  Serpentaria,  Orange  Peel,  Cardanfoms,  and  some 
other  aromatics. 

t  Pectoral  Balsam  of  Liqvorics.  The  propcietor  of  this 
nostrum  gravely  affirms  that  f  J  ias  contains  the  virtues  of  a  whole 
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Adulterations.  The  powdered  root  is  genenDy 
sophisticated  with  flour,  and  sometimes  with  powdered 
guaiacum ;  the  fraud  may  be  detected  by  its  coloar 
being  a  fiue  pale,  instead  of  a  brownish  yeUpw,  and  bj 
its  reduced  or  foreign  flavour. 

GRANATI  CORTEX-   L.E.D. 

Punica  Granatum.    Pomarum  Coriejf, 

Pomegranate  Bark. 

What  has  been  said  respecting  the  Gall-nut,  applia 
with  equal  truth  to  this  substance.  The  eflScacy  of  the 
bark  of  the  root  of  the  pomegranate,  says  Dr.  Ainslie 
(Mat.  Med,  of  Hindostan)^  as  a  remedy  for  the  tape 
worm  is  now  well  established  in  India ;  it  is  givoi  in 
decoction,  prepared  with  two  ounces  of  the  fresh  baii[, 
boiled  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  until  only  time 
quarters  of  a  pint  remain. 

GUAIACI  RESINA  ET  LIGNUM.  L.E.D. 

(Guaiacum  Officinale). 
The  Resin  and  Wood  of  Guaiacum. 

A.    TheWoop. 

QuALiTiEii.  This  wood  is  heavier  than  water,  and 
emits  when  heated  an  aromatic  odour ;  Taste^  bitterish 
and  sub-acrid ;  to  extract  its  virtues  long  decoction  is 
required.  It  has  enjoyed  great  reputation  as  a  specific 
in  the  venereal  disease ;  it  was  imported  into  Europe 
in  1517,  and  gained  immediate  celebrity  from  curing 


pound  of  Liquorice  root ;  but  upon  investigation  it  will  be  fooA 
to  consist  principally  of  Par^oric  Elixir,  very  strongly  impn^- 
nated.with  the  Oil  of  Aniseed. 
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the  celebrated  Van  Hutten :  long  before  this  period, 
however,  it  was  used  by  the  natiTea  of  St.  Domingo. 
Boerhaave,  so  late  as  the  eighteenth  century,  main- 
tained its  specific  powers.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
discipline  which  always  accompanied  its  exhibition, 
such  as  sweating,  abstinence,  and  purgation,  might  be 
the  means,  in  the  warmer  climates,  of  effecting  cures 
which  were  attributed  to  the  guaiacum.  OPFiciNAii 
Preparations.  Decoct :  Guaiaci £omp :  1&.  Decode 
Sarsaparilh  comp:  L.D. 

B.    The  Gitaiac,  or  Resin. 

Qualities.  Form ;  it  has  the  aspect  of  a  gum 
resin ;  Colour^  greenish  brown ;  it  is  easily  pulverized, 
and  the  powder,  which  is  at  first  grey,  becomes  green 
on  exposure  to  air  and  light,  which  appears  to  depend 
upon  the  absorption  of  oxygen :  when  heated,  it  loses 
its  colour :  it  melts  by  heat ;  and  has  a  sp.  grav :  of 
1'2S89.  Solubility,  ^a/er  dissolves  out  of  it  about 
9  per  cent,  of  extractive  matter ;  alcohol  95,  and  aether 
40  parts  in  a  hundred.  The  alkaline  solutions  and 
their  carbonates  dissolve  it  readily;  Sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  it  with  scarcely  any  effervescence,  and  affords 
a  solution  of  a  rich  claret  colour ;  Nitric  acid  dissolves 
it  with  a  copious  extrication  of  nitrous  fumes ;  Mu^ 
riatic  acid  dissolves  a  small  portion  only ;  but  in  all 
these  cases  the  guaiacum  is  decomposed ;  the  acids  are 
therefore  incompatible  with  it.  Chemical  Compo- 
sition. The  experiments  of  Mr.  Hatchett  demonstrate 
that  it  is  a  substance  sui  generis^  and  not  a  resin,  or 
gum^resin.   Med.  Uses.    Stimulant,  diaphoretic,*  and 

*  The  Chelsea  Pbhsioeee.  An  empirical  remedy  for  the 
rheumfttism  is  well  known  under  this  name ;  it  is  ssid  to  be  the 
pro6€rJ|ition  of  f  Chelsea  Pensioner,  by  which  Lord  Amhent 
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in  large  doseSi  purgative.  FonMf  of  Exhibitioit. 
In  that  of  bolu9 ;  or  difiuaed  in  water,  by  raema^  of 
one  half  of  its  own  weight  of  gum  arabic.  Dosk,  gr.  x 
to  588,  OppiciNiiL  Pbep  :  Mist:  Guaiac:  L.  TSmtL 
Guaiac.  L^D.  UncL  Guaiac.  Afomomat.  L.EJ). 
Puh.  Aloes  com.  L.D.  (CSS.)  Adulte&atioks. 
Common  resin  may  be  detected  by  the  turpentine 
emitted  when  the  guaiac  is  thrown  upon  hot  coak; 
Manchinal  gum,  by  adding  to  the  tincture  a  few  diropi 
of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  and  diluting  with  water  ;  the 
guaiac  is  thus  precipitated,  but  the  adulteration  floats 
in  white  strise. 

HiEMATOXYLI  LIGNUM.  L.E.D. 

(Haematoxylon  Campechianum).    JLogwood.  ^ 

Qualities.  The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  and  heavy. 
Odour,  none;  Taste,  sweet,  and  astringent;  Colour, 
deep  red.  Chemical  Composition.  The  colouring 
matter  of  this  wood  has  been  very  recently  submitted 
to  a  rigid  examination ;  and  the  name  of  Hematin  has 
been  given  to  it ;  it  affords  small  brilliant  crystals  of  a 
reddish  white  colour,  and  slightly  astringent,  bitter,  and 
acrid  flavour;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  tfarougii 

was  cured ;  the  Mlowiog  is  its  eoioposttion — Gum  Guaiac  3  j 
Powdered  Rhubarb  5y — Cream  of  Tartar  Sj — Flowers  of 
Sulphur  3^j  —  One  Nutmeg  finely  powdered;  made  into  aa 
Electuary  with  one  pound  of  Clarified  Honey.  Two  larga 
spoonsful  to  be  taken  night  and  morning. 

Walkir  ft  Wbs8bl*s  Jesuit  Dkops.  This  is  nothing  more 
than  the  Elixir  Anti-^enereum  of  Quincey,  consisting  of  Gnaia- 
cum.  Balsam  of  Copaiba,  and  Oil  of  Sass^nw,  made  into  a  Tiac- 
ture  by  Spirit. 

Hatfibld's  TiNcTvaE.    Guaiac  and  Soap,  equal  parts*  5  ij 
Rectified  Spirit  oiss. 

UiLj^'s  EssBif  cB  or  BABPAnrA.    Guaiac  J  j — Spirit  f  J  iij. 
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its  solution  in  water,  gives  it  a  yellow  colour,  which 
disappears  in  a  few  days*  Gielatine  throws  it  down  in 
reddbh  flakes.  The  habitudes  of  Logwood  are  curious 
with  respect  to  mutability  of  colour.  The  recent  in- 
fusion, made  with  distilled  water,  is  yellow,  but  that 
with  common  water  has  a  reddish  purple  colour,  which 
is  deepened  by  the  alkalies,  and  changed  to  yellow  by 
the  acids ;  various  salts  precipitate  it ;  acetate  of  lead/ 
alum/  the  sulphate9  of  capper  and  iron/  tartarixed 
antimony/  and  sulphuric^  muriatic^  mtHCy  and  acetic 
acidsy  are  on  this  account  incompatible  with  it.  Mbo. 
UsBs.'  It  is  supposed  to  be  astringent,  and  is  therefore 
given  in  protracted  diarrhceas,  and  in  the  latter  stage 
of  dysentery.  Officinal  Prep.  Extract.  HoRmor 
ioxjflu  L. 

HELLEBORI  F(ETIDI  FOLIA.  L. 
(Helleborus  Fcetidus).    Hblleborasteb.    D. 

The  Leaves  of  Foetid  Hellebore. 
As  this  plant  is  merely  retained  in  the  list  of  materia 
medica  on  account  of  its  anthelmintic  properties,  it 
might  be  well  dispensed  with,  since  we  possess  many 
others  which  are  much  more  safe,  as  well  as  more  effi- 
cacious. 

HELLEBORI  NI6RI  RADIX.  L.E.D. 

77ie  Root  of  Black  Hellebore.    Melampodium,^ 

Christmas  Rose. 

Qualities.  The  fibres  of  the  root  are  the  parts 
employed ;  they   are  about  the  thickness  of  a  straw, 

*  Matthxw's  Fills, — Starkbt*s  Pills.  Of  tbe  Roots  of 
Black  Hellebore)  Liquorice,  and  Turmeric,  equal  parts,  purified 
Opium,  Castille  Soap,  and  Syrup  of  Saffron,  the  same  quantitj, 
made  into  pills  with  Oil  of  Turpentine. 
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corrugated,  externally  of  a  deep  dark  colour,  hence 
the  epithet  black;  internally  white,  or  of  a  yellowidi 
hue.  Odour  J  unpleasant;  Taste,  bitter  and  acrid 
Chemical  Compositiok.  An  analysis  of  this  root 
has  lately  been  effected  by  M.  M.  FeneuUe  and  Capron, 
from  which  it  appears  that  its  active  principle,  unlike 
that  of  the  White  Hellebore  (  VcratrumJ  is  not  an  al- 
kali ;  the  following  substances  enter  into  its  compoa- 
tion,  viz.  1.  A  Volatile  Oil^ — 2.  A  Fatty  matter.— 8. 
A  Resin.^-4.  Wax. — 6.  A  Volatile  Acid.— ^.  A  bitter 
principle. — 7.  Mucus. — 8.  Alumina.  —  9.  Gallate  of 
Potass. — 10.  Acidulous  Grallate  of  Lime. — 11.  A  Salt, 
with  an  Ammoniacal  base.  Solubility.  Both  water 
and  alcohol  extract  its  virtues,  but  the  spirituous  sola- 
tion  is  the  most  active ;  long  coction  diminishes  its 
powers,  hence  the  watery  extract  acts  more  mildly  than 
the  root.  Medicinal  Uses.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  articles  of  the  materia  medica.  Ctesias,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Plato,  and  anterior  to  Hippocrates, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  medicine  of  important  virtues.  Bj 
the  Greek  and  Roman  physicians  it  was  highly  esteem- 
ed as  a  remedy  in  Mania  (VoL  l.|i.  12.^  The  ex- 
traordinary  cures  performed  at  the  island  of  Anticyrus, 
famous  for  its  Hellebore,  are  celebrated  by  the  poets 
and  historians  of  antiquity.  It  is  a  drastic  cathartic, 
and  may  prove  therefore  emmenagqgue,  and  hydra- 
gogue,  but  in  this  country,  its  reputation  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  decided  manner  in  which  Dr.  Cullen 
reprobated  its  use.    Forms  of  Exhibition*    It  is 

^m  9  ■  I   ■  II   I    ■   I 1.         ■11^—— .^    ■  I  II.  ■ 

Bachbr's  Tonic  Pills.  These  are  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  the  Extract  of  Hellebore,  and  Myrrh  J  j,  with  5  iij  of  powdered 
Carduus  Benedictus :  which  are  made  into  a  mass,  and  divided 
into  pills,  each  weighing  one  grain ;  from  two  to  six  of  which  mtj 
he  given  three  times  every  day,  according  to  the  effects  they  pro- 
duce^ 
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seldom  given  in  substance,  but  in  the  form  of  tincture 
or  extract ;  or  in  that  of  decoction,  made  with  two 
drachms  of  the  root  to  a  pint  of  water.  Dose  of  the 
powdered  root,  grs.  x  to  gj ;  of  the  decoction,  f ^. 
Officinal  Preparations.  TincU  Helleberi  Nigri. 
L.E.D.  Exiraetum  Hellebari  Nigri.  E,D.  Adul- 
terations. The  roots  of  the  poisonous  aconites  are 
often  fraudulently  substituted;  this  is  easily  disco- 
vered, for  the  aconite  is  lighter  coloured  than  the 
palest  specimens  of  black  hellebore ;  it  is  safe  therefore 
to  choose  the  darkest. 


HORDEI  SEMINA.  L.E.D. 

(Hordeum  Distichon.      Seminar  tunicis  nudata.) 

Hordeum  Perlatum.    Pe^xrl  Barley. 

Barley  is  formed  into  Pearl  Barley y  by  the  remo- 
val of  its  husk  or  cuticle,*  and  afterwards  by  being 
rounded  and  polished  in  a  mill.  These  well  known 
granules  consist  chiefly  of  fecula,  with  portions  of  mu- 
cilage, gluten,  and  sugar,  which  water  extracts  by 
decoction,  but  the  solution  sooo  passes  into  the  acetous 
fermentation;  the. bran  of  barley  contains  an  acrid 
resin,  and  it  is  .to  get  rid  of  such  an  ingredient  that  it 
is  deprived  of  its  cuticle.  Officinal  Prepara- 
tions. Decoct.  Hordei.  L.E.D.  Decoct.  Hordei.  camp. 
L.D. 

HUMULI  STROBILI.  L.E. 

(Humulus  Lupulus.     Stroboli  Siccatu) 

Qualities.  Odour y  fragrant,  and  sub-narcotic; 
Taste,  bitter,  astringent,  and  aromatic.    Chemical 

*  Whence  the  decoctions  of  this  substance  have  been  termed 
ptisans,  from  WIiova^  dccortico,  to  peel. 
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Composition.  Dr.  A.  W.  Ires,  of  New  Yoik,  has 
shewn  that  the  ch&racleristic  and  Talnable  properdei 
of  the  hop  reside  exdiuively  in  a  substance  fiirming 
not  more  than  one-aixth  part  of  their  wdght,  and 
wl|ich  .is  easily  sepamble  fiom  it  by  the  mechanical 
procwseaof  threshing  and  sifUng.  To  this  substance 
he  has  given  the  name  of  LupuUn.  It  is  an  impalp- 
able yellow  powder,  peculiar  to  the  female  plant,* 
and  is  probably  secreted  by  the  Nectaria.  Fmn 
various  experiments  made  upon  it,  Dr.  Ives  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  JLupulin  contains  a  very  subtik 
AromOj  which  is  yielded  to  water  and  to  alcohol,  and 
which  is  rapidly  dissipated  at  a  high  temperature,  but 
that  ^^  no  essential  oil  can  be  detected  hy  distillaium 
in  any  pari  of  the  ffop.^^  That  the  Lupulin  more- 
over contains  Gallic  acid  and  Tannin ;  an  extractiTe 
matter,  which  is  soluble  only  in  water,  and  a  bitter 
principle,  which,  is  soluble  in  bothf  alcohol  and  water; 
and  a  Resin,  in  which  the  narcotic  property  of  the 
hop  exclusively  resides.  The  following  is  the  more 
accurate  expression  of  its  composition. 

Tannin  -  -  -  5  grs.  Wax  -  -  -  -  18  grs. 
Extractive    -      10  Resin   ....     36 

Bitter  principle   11  Lignin      -    -    -    46 

ISO 

*  The  common  domestic  Hop  is  invariably  the  female  plant  \ 
that  which  bears  the  male  flowers  is  not  cultivated,  and  is  called 
the  wild  hop.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Ives  shew  the  importsnce 
of  this  distinction. 

i  The  chemist  will  not  fail  to  observe  this  &ct,  as  being  similar 
to  that  which  I  noticed  in  the  analysis  of  Ekterium,  viz.  ^  ex- 
istence of  a  bitter  principle  quite  distinct  from,  and  independent 
of,  Extractive  matter ;  for  in  my  experiments  upon  Elaterinm,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  the  bitter  principle  was  soluble  in  Alcohol  of 
'817,  whereas  the  extractive  matter  was  soluble  only  in  water.^ 
See  Extract.  Elaterii. 
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This  fact,  with  respect  to  the  residence  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  hop  in  the  yellow  grains  scattered  over 
its  scales^  has  been  since  confirmed  by  the  observations 
of  M.  Payen  and  A.  Chevalier,  who  have  moreover  de- 
tected a  volatile  oil  in  the  Lupulin,  amounting  to 
2  per  cent ;  its  proportion,  however,  appears  to  vary  in 
the  Hop  of  different  countries  ;  the  French  Hop,  for 
instance,  has  been  found  to  contain  more  than  the 
Belgic,  but  less  than  the  English;  Hops,  moreover, 
soon  after  having  been  picked,  yield,  casteris  paribus^ 
more  oil  and  less  resin  than  the  old ;  a  circumstance 
which  induced  M.  M.  Payen  and  Chevalier  to  suspect 
that  the  oil  is  capable  of  being  resiniHed.  (Journal 
de  Pharmacie,  Juin  1832.^  This  oil  is  similar  in 
odour  to  the  hop,  but  much  more  penetrating,  narcotic, 
and  very  acrid  in  the  throat.  The  oil  appears  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Ives,  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  very  volatile,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  soluble  in 
water.  * 


*  Dr.  Ives  has  edited  two  editions  of  my  Pharmacologia  in 
America,  aad  in  the  latter  one  he  has  added  a  valuahle  note, 
which  I  shall  here  introduce  to  the  notice  of  my  English  readers, 

**  Soon  after  the  puhlication  of  my  e&say  on  the  Hop  in  1819* 
I  discovered  the  incorrectness  of  my  deductions  and  statement, 
that  the  LupkUne  contained  no  eiientiai  otf.  I  was  preparing  some 
further  remarks  on  the  same  subject,  in  which  1  intended  to  cor* 
rect  the  error,  when  I  found  they  had  been  anticipated  by  an 
anonymous  writer  in  a  London  Magazine.  As  to  the  general 
results  of  my  experiments,  detailed  in  that  paper,  I  at  that  time 
attached  importance  to  them,  from  the  belief,  that  they  would 
ultimately  lead  to  vast  economical  improvements,  in  the  perma- 
nent preservation  of  the  only  valuable  portion  of  tlie  hop,  and  in 
the  manufactory  of  malt  liquors.  So  far  as  can  be  determined 
from  its  sensible  properties,  a  qnantity  of  Lupulin  which  has  been 
kept  in  bottles  for  three  years,  and  which  is  now  by  me,  has  lost 
none  of  its  aromatic  flavour,  or  is  in  any  respect  deteriorated  by 
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« 

Solubility.  Boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  cd&er, 
extract   their  virtues ;   but  their  aromatic  flavour  is 

keeping.  That  the  lupulin  poaseafies  all  the  virtaes  of  the  hop 
eawntial  to  the  good  quality  and  preaenration  of  heer,  is  deraoB- 
atraMy  evident  from  aa  experiment  made  in  1820,  by  an  eIp^ 
rienced  and  respectable  brewer  in  this  city.  He  obtained  by 
threshing  and  sifting,  from  a  bag  of  hops  weighing  about  W 
pounds,  81  pounds  of  lupulin.  Of  this,  and  the  usual  quantitf 
of  other  ingredients,  he  made  40  barrek  of  beer ;  the  quantity  into 
which  he  ordinarily  put  150  pounds  of  hops.  The  summer  fol. 
lowing,  and  not  less  than  four  or  five  months  afler  it  was  miiie, 
I  bad  an  opportunity  of  comparing  this  beer  with  that  miaih 
fi^tured  about  the  same  Uroe  in  the  usual  manner.  The  feniicr 
was  leas  bitter,  but  in  no  re^ct  inferior  to  the  latter.  It  would 
doubtlesB  have  been  better  than  it  was,  had  all  the  lupulin  been 
separated  from  the  hops  used  in  the  experiment ;  but  that  urn 
impracticable.  There  can  therefore  now  be  no  doubt  of  tbe 
correctness  of  my  former  opinion,  that  if  any  mechanical  meus 
caa  be  devised,  by  iduch  the  iuptUiH  may  be  easily  and  retdihr 
separated  from  the  strobiles,  it  will  consummate  an  improvement, 
of  incalculable  value,  in  the  preservation  of  hops,  and  the  art  of 
brewing. 

With  regard  to  the  medicinal  efficacy  of  hops,  every  accunie 
observer  must  acknowledge,  with  Dr.  Paris,  that  they  posses 
little  merit,  if  administered  according  to  the  directions  gives 
in  our  pharmacopceias,  the  manner  probably  in  which  they  were 
exhibi^ted  by  him.  The  quantity  of  proof  spirit,  given  in  die 
tincture,  would  produce  stimulating  effects  independent  of  any 
properties  which  it  imbibes  from  the  hops ;  and  although  its 
action  may  be  modified  by  their  combined  agency,  so  as,  in  some 
measure,  to  increase  the  cordial  and  invigorating  influence  of  tbe 
alcohol,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  tonic  or  narcotic  vir- 
tues of  the  hop  should  thus  be  sufficiently  concentrated  to  produce 
much  remedial  benefit.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  pharmaceutical 
preparations  of  the  lupuUn  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  pre- 
scribe. Pretty  extensive  observation  has  confirmed  my  former 
opinion,  that  in  *'  diseases  which  are  the  consequence  of  exhausted 
excitability,  or  more  directly,  of  a  deranged  state  of  the  stoourb 
and  bowels,  are  certainly  much  relieved  by  this  medicine.  H 
frequently  induces  sleep  and  quiets  great  nervous  irritation,  with- 
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deatroyed  by  decoction;  like  most  vegetable  bitters^ 
the  cold  is  more  grateful  than  tbe  warm  infusion ;  its 

out  causing  costtveuesSf  or,  impairing,  like  opium,  the  tone  of 
the  stomach,  and  thereby  increasbg  the  primary  disease.  The 
preparation  most  commonly  used  in  this  city,  is  the  tincture  pre- 
pared by  digesting  i  ij  of  the  lupulin  in  oj  of  alcohol.  Dosb, 
from  5  j  to  3  >j.  Inquietude  and  watchfulness,  connected  with 
excessive  irritability,  in  all  its  gradations,  from  the  restlessness 
consequent  upon  exhaustion  and  fatigue  to  th^  most  uncontroll- 
able paroxysm  of  delirium  tremens,  are  more  frequently  allayed 
by  this  remedy  than  any  other  in  ordinary  use.  Another  eligible 
aoode  of  exhibiting  the  Uipulin  is  in  pills.  From  two  to  four  pills, 
each  containing  three  grains  of  the  powder,  may  be  given  at  a 
dose.  Dr.  Desroches,  who  published  a  dissertation  on  the  hop  in 
1803,  supposed  that  its  narcotic  principle  resided  in  the  essential 
oil ;  but  b  it  not  more  than  probable  that  this  was  a  conjecture 
arising  from  the  imaginary  soporific  virtues  of  the  hop  pillow  ? 
It  requires  much  experience  and  accurate  observation  to  speak 
confidently  upon  the  subject;  but  from  having  frequently  used 
the  lupuiin  collected  from  old  hops,  in  which  little  aroma  seemed 
to  remain,  and  also  the  extract  prepared  by  decoction,  by  which 
process  the  essential  oil  is  chiefly  dissipated,  I  am  still  of  opinion 
that  its  narcotic  properties  is  in  the  resinous  extract.*' 

The  following  is  the  process  recommended  by  M.  Planche  for 
purifying  the  lupulin  for  pharmaceutical  purposes. 

The  means  employed  to  purify  the  lupulin  are  founded  on  its 
specific  gravity  and  its  insolubility  in  water.  To  separate  the 
sand  from  the  lupulin  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  it  into  water, 
shake  it  a  few  minutes,  and  then  decant  that  which  the  water 
holds  in  suspension.  A  black  sand  will  be  deposited  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.  To  purify  it  from  all  the  sand,  it  is  necessary  to 
repeat  this  process  a  number  of  times ;  after  which,  spread  it  on 
filtering  paper,  let  it  drain,  and  dry  it  in  a  warm  atmosphere, 
without  however  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  or  to  a  tem- 
perature of  more  than  76°  (Fab.)  I  have  preserved  lupulin  pre- 
pared in  this  manner  nine  years,  which  is  still  strongly  odorous. 
It  is  however  better  to  be  prepared  every  year.  The  process  of 
cleansing  the  lupulin  should  be  rapidly  conducted,  otherwise  it 
will  change. 
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colour  is  deepened  by  alkalies,  and  rendered  tnibid 
.by  the  mineral  acids ;  metallic  salts  also  produce  de- 

MXOICIVAL  PKBPAAATIOlft. 

PowDKK  OF  LupuifiN.  Like  all  resinoiu  mbstsMces  tbe  loptlk 
iJMniis  an  adhesive  mass  b j  poaoding  it,  lo  that  in  order  to  <AtaiB 
a  more  minute  division  of  its  particles  than  is  natural,  it  is  B0t«f> 
aary  to  mix  with  it  some  other  substance.  We  have  pre|iansd  tbb 
powder  many  times  in  the  following  manner, 
{j^.    Lupulin  1  part. 

White  sugar,  pulveriaed  8  parts. 
Pound  the  lupulin  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  then  gradually  atf 
the  sugar,  and  rub  them  well  U^^ether. 

Lupulin  Pills. 
To  make  diese  pilb  it  is  unnecessary  to  use  any  exciptest 
Bruise  the  lupulin  thoroughly,  and  it  will  become  a  dactik 
mass  which  may  be  easily  moulded  into  pilb.  In  the  winter  it  is 
necessary  to  warm  the  mortar.  This  is  the  most  simple  prepsra- 
tion  of  the  lupulin,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  which  ought  to  be 
employed  in  order  to  appreciate  properly  the  properties  of  this 
8ul»tance. 

IvFuiioir  AND  Decoction  of  Lupulin. 

We  shall  say  nothing  of  these  two  preparations,  excepting  thsS 
the  decoction  takes  up  a  quantity  of  resin  through  the  mens  of 
the  other  principles. 

SATuaATsn  TiNCTuaa  or  LuruLiv. 

R.     Bruised  lupulin ....  §  i. 

Alcohol i\\. 

Digest  for  six  days  in  a  close  vessel,  press  out  the  liquor,  filter 
it,  and  add  a  suiEcient  quantity  of  alcohol  to  make  i  iij  of  tbe 
tincture. 

Resin  of  Lufulin. 
Dr.  Desroches  makes  the  narcotic  properties  of  the  Hop  to 
reside  in  the  essential  oil.  Dr.  Ives  supposes  it  to  be  in  the  resin : 
it  is  evident,  however,  that  the  latter  does  not  speak  of  the  pure 
resin,  for  he  ascribes  to  it  bitter  and  aromatic  properties;  aod  we 
have  succeeded,  by  treating  it  repeatedly  with  alcohol  and  boiling 
water,  in  separating  from  it  entirely  the  aromatic  and  bitter  prin- 
ciple of  the  Hop.    Thus,  strictly  speaking,  the  resin  of  Dr.  Ives 
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compOBiiion.  Medicinal  Uses.  Hops  have  been  said 
to  be  tonic,  narcotic,  and  diuretic;  they  have  been 
recommended  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism ;  and,  like 
many  arti^^les  in  the  materia  medica  which  have  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  respectable  practitioners,  they 
have  been  extolled  far  beyond  their  merit.  They  un- 
doubtedly possess  the  advantages  of  a  pleasant  bitter, 
combined  with  a  feeble  narcotic ;  the  late  Mr.  Freake 
was  very  sanguine  as  to  their  powers,  and  at  his  re- 
quest I  made  a  series  of  experiments  at  the  Westmin- 
ster Hospital,  but  1  confess  that  tlieir  results  have  not 

is  but  a  resinous  extract,  to  obtain  which,  pour  a  little  of  the 
saturated  tincture  on  china  plates,  and  place  them  in  a  stove  of 
moderate  temperature  till  the  alcohol  is  evaporated. 

Extract  of  LupuiuiK. 
This,  when  obtained  from  the  iratery  infusion,  is  bitter  and 
aromatic :  prepared  fron  the  decoction  it  is  eq[ually  bitter,  less 
aromalie,  and  retains  a  quantity  of  the  resin.  This  extract  may 
perh^  be  regarded  as  a  superfluous  preparation  as  we  obtain  the 
same  effects  from  the  lupulin  in  substance,  from  the  pills,  and 
from  the  alcoholic  tincture. 

Strop  of  Lupvliii. 
ft.     Alcoholic  tincture  of  lupulin,  1  part. 
Simple  syrup        ditto  7  parts, 

m.  f.  This  syrup  is  not  transparent,  but  the  resin  in  it  is  well 
divided. 

OinTMBirT  OF  LUPVLIK. 

Dr.  Freake  [Pharmacopoeia  Ruthenica]  recommends  an  oint- 
ment prepared  with  the  powdered  hops  and  lard,  as  a  remedy  for 
cancer,  to  be  used  in  the  last  stage  of  this  distressing  disease  when 
the  pain  is  intense,  and  when  other  means  have  failed  of  success- 
If  this  preparation  is  successful  we  may  obtain  more  marked 
advantage  from  an  ointment  of  this  formula. 
R.  Lupulin  bruised  1  part. 
Fresh  lard $  parts. 

After  having  been  heated  mx  hours  in  a  warm  bath,  let  it  cool ; 
serape  off  the  deposite  from  the  bottom,  melt  it  again  and  pour 
it  off." 

Vol!  ii.  u 
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eBtablished  my  confidence  in  their  efficacy,  OfficI' 
NAL  Preparations.  Extract.  BumuU.  L.  TmcL 
Humulu  L.  Their  use  as  a  preservative  of  beer  is  weQ 
known,  and  the  philosophy  of  their  agency  is  fully 
described  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  {page  311); 
it  is  equally  notorious,  that  various  vegetable  sab- 
stances  are  daily  substituted  for  them,  such  as  Quassia* 
and  Wormwood^  both  of  which  are  infisrior  to  the 
Menyanthes  TrifolUaa^  or  Marsh  TrefoiL  The 
pecqile  of  Jersey  are  said  to  use  the  wood-sage,  TeU" 
crium  Scorodonia;  it  imparts  however  a  very  high 
colour  to  the  beer.  During  the  first  fimr  years  that 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
British,  more  than  300,000  pounds  of  Aloes  were  im- 
ported into  England ;  how  could  such  a  quantity  be 
consumed  I  except,  a»  Mr.  Barrow  states,  by  the  Lon- 
don Porter  brewers ;  it  must  however  be  allowed  that 
a  considerable  quantity  of  this  article  is  used  by  the 
Varnish  makers* 

HYDRARGYRUM.t  L.D.    Htdrargyrus.  E. 
Olim,  Argentum  vivum.     Mercury^  or  Quicksilver, 
Mercury,  in  its  metallic  state,  is  never  applied  to 

*  A  Compound,  consisting  of  Extract  o^f  Quassia  and  Liquor- 
ice, is  u^  by  fraudulent  brewers  to  economise  both  malt  aad 
hopsy  and  is  technically  called  *'  Multch.*'  An  Extract  of  Coc- 
culus  Indicus  is  sold  under  the  name  of  "  BiiAck  £xtbact»*'  for 
imparting  an  intoxicating  quality  to  the  Beer. 

i"  Xifafyvf9f  of  the  Greeks>  from  its  fluidity  and  colour. 

Quicksilver.  Quick  in  the  old  Saxon  tongue  signifies  linn^f 
an  epithet  derived  from  its  mobility. 

Siercury.  Mythologists  inform  us  that  he  was  the  winged  mes- 
senger of  the  Gods,  and  the  Patron  of  Thieves, — ^What  name 
therefore  could  be  more  appropriate  for  the  metal  in  question 
than  that  of  this  Deity  ?  for  it  is  not  only  distinguished  firon  all 
other  metals  by  its  mobility,  but  its  universal  agency  has  rendered 
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any  medidd  use^*  except  in  Tisceral  obstnictien,  in 
belies  of  foreing  a  passage  by  its  grayity ;  bat  under 
various  forms  of  preparation,  it  affords  a  series  of  very 
active  remedies.  Adulterations.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Peruvian  Bark,  there  is  perhaps  no  active  article 
in  the  materia  medica  more  shamefully  adulterated ;  its 
impuriy  is  at  once  indicated  by  its  dull  aspect ;  by 
its  tarnishing,  and  becoming  covered  with  a  grey  film; 
by  its  diminished  mobility,  in  consequence  of  which 
its  globules  are  unable  to  retain  the  spherical  form, 
and  therefore  taily  as  it  is  technically  expressed.  Lead 
is  discovered  by  dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid,  and  adding 
to  the  solution  water  impregnated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  when,  if  lead  be  present,  a  dark  brown  pre- 
cipitate vrill  ensue.  Bismuth,  by  pouring  the  nitric 
solution  into  distilled  water,  when  it  vrill  appear  as  a 
white  precipitate.  Zinc,  by  exposing  the  mercury  to 
heat.  Tin  is  detected  by  a  dilute  solution  of  nitro- 
muriate  of  gold,  which  throws  down  a  purple  precipi- 
tate. The  presence  of  lead  in  mercury  is  a  most  dan* 
gerous  circumstance ;  I  have  once  witnessed  a  case  of 
cholica  pictonum  in  consequence  of  it.  The  usual 
mode  of  purifying  quicksilver,  by  pressing  it  through 
chamoia  leather,  vrill  not  separate  the  lead,  if  it  be,  as 
is  generally  the  case,  in  combination  vrith  bismuth; 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  adulteration  is  effected,  is 
by  melting  vrith  a  gentle  heat  these  two  metals,  and 
adding  the  alloy  to  the  mercury;  and  although  this 

it  the  rooune  of  tiiose  worst  of  Thieves— -Quacks  and  Nostmm- 


*  There  is  indeed  another  purpose  to  which  pure  Quicksilver 
has  heen  applied  that  deserves  notice.  Its  administration  has  heen 
proposed  in  cases  where  silver  coin  has  been  swallowed,  with  a 
view  of  forming  with  it  an  amalgam  that  would  speedily  pass 
through  the  alimentary  canal. 
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alloy  should  exceed  one-fourtli  of  the  whole  bulk,  it 
will  pass,  together  with  the  mercury,  through  chaaiois 
leather.  On  standing,  the  bismuth  will  be  throwa 
upon  the  surface,  in  the  form  of  a  dark  powder,  bni 
the  lead  will  remain  in  solution.  The  greatest  pan  61 
the  mercury  of  commerce  comes  from  Istria  and  Friuli,. 
and  from  the  Palatinate,  and  as  it  passes  thixMigh  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch,  we  must  expect  to  receive  it  in  a 
state  of  alloy.  On  a  superficial  examination,  it  ought 
not,  when  shaken  with  water,  to  impart  to  it  any 
colour;  when  agitated  or  digested  with  vinegar,  it 
should  not  conununicate  a  sweetish  taste;  aad  when 
exposed  in  an  iron  spoon  to  heat,  it  ought  to  evapo- 
rate entirely.  The  French  are  so  well  aware  of  the 
mischievous  extent  to  which  this  metal  is  falsified,  that 
in  their  late  Codex  they  direct  the  reduction  of  the 
red  oxj/d  in  order  to  obtaia  it ;  the  process  however  is 
too  expensive  for  general  adoption.  The  Italian  Jews 
purify  quicksilver  for  their  barometers,  by  digesttog  it 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  by  no  means  an  im- 
proper process.  The  mode  directed  for  the  purification 
of  mercury  by  the  London  College,  (Hydrargyrum 
Purificatum)  is  unable  to  separate  it  completely  firom 
its  more  deleterious  contaminations.  It  is  a  general 
opinion  in  Germany,  that  mercury,  boiled  in  water, 
will  impart  to  it  an  anthelmintic  virtue  ;*  this,  if  it 
happens,  can  only  depend  upon  the  impurities  of  the 
mercury ;  but  large  draughts  of  cold  water  are  in  them- 
selves anthelmintic.  Although  metallic  mercury  in  its 
fluid  fomr  exerts  no  efiect  upon  the  animal  system,  it, 

nevertheless,  in  a  state  of  vapour,  manifests  conrider- 

— ,  ■  . . .  I       .  ■    ■  I  ■  ■ .        . .       .     ~  ■  ■ — 

*  Fodere  (Med.  Leg.  T.  iil.  p.  456)  states  that  he  has  seen  water, 
in  wfatcb  mercury  has  been  boiled,  become  purgative  and  vermi- 
ftige ;  and  yet  the  metal,  in  such  cases,  has  not  lost  any  of  its 
weight 
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cbie  powers ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  practitioner 
to  be  informed  that  it  assumes  this  condition  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  I  have  stated 
several  experiments  in  proof  of  this  fact  in  my  work  on 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  Art.  "  Aerial  Poisons^''  lo 
which  the  reader  may  refer. 

HYDRARGYRUM  PR.BCIPITATUM  ALBUM,  L. 

StJBMt7RiA8  HyDRAROYRI  AmMONIATUM.   D. 

White  Precipitate. 

Qualities.  Formj  an  impalpable  powder  of  a 
snowy  whiteness^  Odour  and  TastCy  none.  Chemical 
Composition.  It  is  a  triple  compound  of  oxide 
of  mercury  81,  muriatic  acid  16,  ammonia  3  parts. 
Solubility.  It  is  insoluble  in  water^  and  i^  alcohol; 
when  triturated  with  lime  water  it  does  not  become 
black.  It  is  now  only  used  in  combination  with  lard 
as  an  ointment ;  formerly  it  was  administered  inter- 
nally,  and  Boerhaave  strongly  recommends  it  as  a  safe 
and  mild  mercurial,  and  as  seldom,  if  ever,  exciting 
copious  salivation.  OFFiciNAji  Prep.  Unguent.  H^-* 
drarg.  prcecipitati  albi.  L.D. 

HYDRARGYRUM  CUM  CRETA.  L.D, 
Mercury  with  Chalk. 

This  is  mercury  slightly  oxydized  by  trituration,  ancj 
mixed  with  chalk.  Grs.  iij  contain  about  one  grain 
of  mercury.  Dose,  grs.  v  to  jss.  It  is  a  mild  and 
excellent  mercurial,  and  has  been  known  to  cure 
syphilitic  affections,  when  the  constitution  had  proved 
rebellious  to  every  other  form  of  preparation.  Dr. 
George  Fordyce  committed  a  great  error,  when  he 
denied  to  this  compound  any  mercurial  efficacy.     The 
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peculiar  mildnefiB  of  this  preparalioii  has  been  ytxj 
justly  attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  carbonate  of  Urns, 
in  neutralizing  acid  matter  in  the  prims  yis.  In 
Mesenteric  affections  I  hare  employed  it  with  mndi 
advantage ;  in  certain  forms  of  Dysentery  it  is  also  a 
yery  yaluable  medicine. 

HYPRARGYRI  NITRICO-OXYDUM.  L. 

OXTDUM  HtDBARGTBI  BiUBBUM  FEB  ACIOCH 

NlTBICUH.   E. 

OXYDUH  HyDBAAGYBI  NlTBlCUM.  D. 

Nitric  Oxyd  of  Mercury — 'Red  Precipiiaie. 

Qualities.  Form^  small  scales  of  a  bright  red 
colour ;  TastCy  acrid  and  corrosive.  Chemicai«  Com- 
position. It  is  strictly  speaking  a  sub^niiraie  of 
mercury,  for  if  it  be  boiled  for  a  short  time  with  six 
times  its  weight  of  water,  the  liquor  when  filtered 
yields  a  precipitate  with  ammonia.  Solubility.  It 
is  slightly  soluble  in  water^  but  extensively  in  nitric 
acid,  without  any  effervescence.  Uses.  It  is  used 
only  externally,  as  an  escharotic.  Officinal  Pbep. 
Unguent.  Hydrargyri  Nitrico^osyd,  L.E.D.  Adul- 
TEBATioNS.  Red  Lead  may  be  detected  by  digesting 
it  in  acetic  acid,  and  adding  sulphuret  of  ammonia, 
which  will  produce  a  dark-coloured  precipitate :  it 
should  be  totally  volatilized  by  heat. 

H YDRARG YRI  OX YDUM  CINEREUM.  L.  E. 

PULVIS  HYnBAROYBI  ClNEBEUS.  D. 

CfrjBy  Oxyd  of  Mercury, 

Qualities.  jForm,  an  impalpable  grey  coloured 
powder,  which  becomes  paler  on  exposure  to  air  and 
light.    Odour  and  tastCy  none.    Cuem.  Composi^'ion. 
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When  ftopeAj  prepared  it  is  protoxide  of  mercury ; 
but,  as  frequently  found  in  the  shc^s,  it  contains  a 
mixture  of  the  triple  salt  consisting  of  oxide  of  mer« 
cury,  ammonia,  and  nitric  acid.  It  is  rarely  used; 
although  Dr.  Saunders  suggested  it  as  a  succedaneum 
for  Plenck's  remedy,  and  Mr.  Abemethy  considers  it 
pieferable  to  the  red  Sulphuret  for  mercurial  fumi- 
gation, on  account  of  its  not  yielding  any  sufibcating 
vapour.  Officinal  Pmsp.  Unguents  Oxyd.  Hy^ 
drarg.  ciner.  E« 


HYDRARGYRI  OXYDUM  RUBRUM.  L. 

OXTDUM  HyDRARGYBI.    D. 

Red  Oxyd  of  Mercury. 

The  Precipitate  per  se  of  the  older  Chemists^ 

Qualities.  Form^  minute  crystalline  scales,  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  inodorous,  but  acrid  and  caustic ;  it 
is  soluble  in  several  of  the  acids  without  decomposi" 
lion ;  it  is  also  slightly  soluble  in  water ;  from  which 
solution  it  is  precipitated  by  ammonia.  Uses.  It  is 
very  active  as  a  mercurial,  and  has  been  a  favourite 
remedy  with  John  Hunter  (Form,  141)  and  other 
celebrated  practitioners;  it  is  however  apt  to  affect 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  is  therefore  now  rarely 
employed  except  as  an  external  application.  Dose, 
gr.  j.  combined  with  opium  gss.  Adulterations. 
It  is  seldom  adulterated,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  substance  suited  to  that  purpose.  If  well  prepared  ijt 
may  be  totally  volatilized  b^  heat. 
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HYDRAR6YRI  OXY-MURIAS.  L. 

MuRiAS  Htdrargtri  Corrosivus*  E.D. 

Oxy^mfiriaie  of  Mercury. 

jCorrosive  Muriate  of  Mercury.   Corrosioe  Sublimate. 

Qualities.  Hormj  a  crystalltoe  m«s8,  cDiii|Kned 
of  very  small  prismatic  crjBtals^  which  in  easily  pul- 
yerized,  and  undergoes  a  slight  alteralion  by  exposure 
to  air,  becOftiil^  on  its  surfiure  (q>aqQ&  wd  fmlT^iileiiL 
Light,  however,  has  no  effisct  upon  ity.  altlK^ugh  a  dif- 
ferent  opinion  has  existed,  and  it  has  accordingly  been 
recommended  to  be  kept  in  black  bottles.  Odlewr, 
none.  Txtste,  very  acrid,  with  a  metallic  astringency, 
occasioning  a  sensation  of  obstruction  in  the  throat 
which  continues  for  some  time.  Sp.  gr.  5- 1398.  When 
pulverized  and  thrown  upon  burning  coals,  it  is  imme- 
diately volatilized,  giving  out  a  thitk  white  smoke  of  a 
very  pungent  smell,  which  irritates  the  mucous  mem- 
branes  extremely,  and  is  highly  dangerous  to  those 
who  inhale  it.  Chemical  Composition.  According 
to  the  latest  views,  it  is  a  Bi^chtoride  of  mercury,  con- 
sisting of  one  proportioMil  of  mercury,  to  two  propor- 
tionals of  chlorine.     In  the  French  codex,  it  is  termed 

*  •  • 

,"  DeutO'Chloruretum  Hjfdrargyri.^^  Solubility. 
It  is  soluble  in  eleven  parts  of  cold,  and  in  three  of 
boiling  water,  and  in  half  its  weight  of  alcohol ;  it  is 
also  very  soluble  in  aether,  indeed  this  latter  liquid  has 
the  curious  property  of  abstracting  it  from  its  solution 
in  water,  when  agitated  with  it.  Its  solubility  in  water 
is  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
rectified  spirit,  or  of  muriatic  acid.  In  a  solution  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  it  is  seventeen  times  more  soluble 
than  in  water,  no  decomposition  however  arises ;  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  a  triple  salt  is  formed ;  it  is  also 
soluble  in  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids, 
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and  may  be  obtained  again  unaltered,  by  simply  eYapo« 
rating  the  solutions.  Dr.  Davy  in  his  late  researches 
upon  corrosive  sublimate  states  that  with  muriatic  acid, 
common  salt,  and  some  other  muriates,  it  forms  definite 
compounds  remarkable  for  their  solubility.  Its  watery 
solution  is  said  to  change  vegetable  blues  to  green,  but 
this  is  an  opUcal  fallacy,  (see  page  115.)  On  exposure 
to  light  this  solution  slowly  undergoes  decomposition ; 
but  Dr.  Davy  has  shewn  that  corrosive  sublimate  re- 
mains unaltered  when  exposed  in  solution  in  media 
having  a  strong  affinity  for  it,  as  in  alcohol,  asther, 
muriatic  acid,  &c.  and  that  decomposition  only  takes 
place  under  circumstances  of  complicated  affinities,  as 
in  the  instance  of  Liquor  Hydrargyri  Oxymuriatis^ 
and  in  that  of  thei^  aqueous  solution ;  in  which  cases 
Calomel  and  Muriatic  acid  appear  to  be  formed,  and 
oxygen  to  be  evolved*.  Incompatiblb  Substances. 
The  carbonates  of  the  fixed  alkalies  precipitate  it  of  a 
yellow  hue,  but  the  precipitates  are  not  pure  oxides; 
ammonia  forms  with  it  a  white  triple  compound.  Lime 
water  decomposes  it  more  perfectly  than  any  alkaline 
body,  occasioning  a  prenpitate  of  a  deep  yellow  co- 
lour,^ which  is  a  per-oxyd  of  mercury  containing  a 
little  muriatic  acid;  this  result  forms  a  useful  lotion 
to  ill  conditioned  ulcers,  and  has  been  long  known 
ondev  the  title  of  Aqua  Phagadenica ;  f  § j  of  lime 
water  should  be  employed  for  the  decomposition  of 
two  grains  of  the  salt.  Tariarized  antimony ^  nitrate 
ofsUveTy  acetate  of  leadj  sulphur,  sulphur  et  of  potass^ 
and  soaps,  decompose  it.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  bismuth, 
and  zinc,  in  their  metallic  state,  also  decompose  it, 

*  If  the  quantity  of  Lime  water  be  small,  the  precipitate  will 
assume  a  red  colour,  and  will  be  found  to  be  a  Submuriate  of  the 
peroxide. 
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producing  precipitates  which  consist  of  syn  amalgam  of 
the  metal  employed,  except  in  those  cases  where  the 
metal  in  question  refuses  to  amalgamate  with  meicoiji 
when  this  latter  metal  appears  as  a  metallic  dew,  com- 
posed of  ¥ery  minute  globules,  with  calomel ;  hence 
mortars  of  glass  or  earthenware  should  be  used  fiir 
dispensing  this  article ;  when  triturated  with  cdive  oil, 
the  oil  becomes  white,  and  when  boiled  with  it,  cnbh 
mel  is  precipitated ;  the  same  happens  if  sugar  be  sub* 
stitutcd  for  the  oiL  The  volatile  oils  reduce  it.  When 
Oil  of  Turpentine  was  used,  some  traces  of  artificial 
camphor  was  discovered  by  Dr«  Davy,  and  when  the 
oils  of  Cloves  and  Peppermint,  a  purple  compound 
distilled  over,  consisting  of  the  oil  employed  and  mu- 
riatic acid.  The  following  vegetable  infusions  produce 
precipitates,  vis.  the  infusions  and  decoctioms  of  cha- 
momile, horse»raddish  rooty  calumba  rooty  catechuy 
cinchona,  rhubarb,  senna,  simarouba,  oak  bark,  tea 
and  almond  emulsion,  Swediaur  observes,  that  '^  many 
authoi's  have  recommended  sublimate  combined  with 
bark,  but  that  a  reciprocal  decomposition  is  thus  pro* 
duced,  by  which  the  eneigies  of  both  remedies  are 
alike  annulled  ;'*  to  this  ignorance,  however,  he  thinks 
that  many  patients  have  been  indebted  for  their  lives; 
for,  says  he,  ^^  I  see  every  day  examples  of  weak  and 
very  delicate  persons  of  both  sexes,  to  whom  ignorant 
practitioners  prescribe,  and  sometimes  in  very  large 
doses,  the  corrosive  sublimate,  with  a  decoction  of 
bark ;  certainly  without  curing  the  syphilis,  but  at  the 
same  time  without  occasioning  those  grave  and  dan- 
gerous symptoms,  which  that  acrid  medicine  would 
certainly  produce,  if  given  alone,  or  without  that  de- 
coction.'' We  have  here  presented  the  reader  with 
the  opinion  of  Swediaur ;  but  it  is  just  to  state,  thai 
the  experience  of  this  country  has  rather  tended  to 
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subvert,  than  to  confim,  such  a  belief.  That  the  oor« 
rosiye  sublimate  of  mercury  is  actually  decomposed  by 
the  vegetable  princtples  of  the  bark  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent|  but  it  would  seem  that  the  oxide  thus  developedi 
and  recombined  with  vegetable  extractive,  is  a  very 
active  mercurial,  especially  with  respect  to  its  altera* 
tive  powers*  The  same  dMervation  will,  to  a  certain 
extent,  apply  to  the  results  of  its  decomposition  by 
other  agents;  the  fixed  alkalies  have  been  found  by 
actual  experiment  to  be  incapable  of  disarming  this 
salt  of  its  virulence,  because,  as  Orfila  has  stated,  the 
oxide  liberated  is,  in  itself,  an  active  poison*  Mr.  Rose 
has  lately  transmitted  to  me  a  formula  for  the  prepara* 
tion  of  ^'  Alterative  DropSy*  which  he  states,  from 
ample  experience,  to  possess  very  considerable  powers 
as  a  mercurial,  and  to  excite  ptyalism,  with  a  quick- 
ness  and  certainty,  which  characterize  but  few  prepay 
rations  of  the  same  class.  The  principle  ingredients 
are  an  alcoholic  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  a 
vinous  solution  o£tartarized  antimony.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe  that  upon  admixture  a  mutusd 
decomposition  takes  place ;  the  peroxide  of  mercury 
is  precipitated  by  the  alkaline  element  of  the  antimonial 
compound,  whilst  this  latter  salt,  having  its  affinities 
thus  overthrown,  parts  with  the  protoxide  of  anti" 
mony;  so  that  the  preparation  holds  a  considerable 
quantity  of  insoluble  matter  in  suspension,  and  which 
is  to  be  carefully  incorporated  with  the  liquid  by 
shaking  the  phial,  whenever  the  drops  are  administered. 
Now  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  but  that  the  activity 
of  this  preparation  is  owing  to  the  peroxide  of  mer^ 
cury,  thus  di£fused  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  antimonial  protoxide  very  pro- 
bably  disposes  the  stomach  and  system  to  be  more 
readily  influenced  by  it,  for  reasons  which  have  been 
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fully  discussed  in  the  first  Tolume  of  tbis  woi^,  p.  880. 
Meb.  Uses.  It  is  one  of  the  most  acrid  and  acdye  of 
all  metallic  preparations ;  in  well  direeted  dosen^  how- 
ever, it  is  frequently  of  service  in  secondary  syplulis, 
and  in  cases  of  anomalous  disease,  when  it  would  be 
improper  to  administer  the  other  forms  of  mercury.* 

*  As  this  salt  has  been  supposed  to  Mrrcst  the  progren  of  sjpU- 
lis  more  rapidly,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  excite  the  saliTarj 
glands  less  than  any  other  preparation  of  mercury,  it  geoerallj 
forms  the  basis  of  those  dangerous  nostrums,  which  are  advertised 
for  the  cure  of  Syphilis  wi^out  Mercury.  The  contrivers  hope 
also  to. elude  detection  by  the  density  aad  colour  of  the  prepa- 
ration. 

Qowii4MD*s  Lotion  9  Is  a  solution  of  sublimte  in  an  emnkioB 
formed  of  hitter  almonds,  in  the  proportion  ofaboUtgr.jastofSj. 
A  solution  of  this  mercurial  salt  in  Spirit  of  Rosonary,  is  also 
sold  as  an  empirical  cosmetic. 

NoaTON's  Drops.   A  disguised  soluMon  of  corrosive  suhlimle. 

Ward's  White  Drops.  This  once  e^te^ned  Anti-Scorbutic 
was  prepared  by  dissolving  mercury  in  nitric  acid,  and  addii^  a 
soliitimi  of  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  or  frequently  it  consisted 
of  a  solution  of  sublimate  with  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

SmsBURY^s  AMTiscoRBtiTtc  Dropi.  Of  GofTOSiTe  SubBmate 
I  ij,  Prepared  Sulphuret  of  Antimony  5 j,  Gentiaa  n»ot  aad 
Orange  peel,  equal  parts  3iji  Shayiugs  of  Eed  Saundcfs,  5j« 
made  with  a  pint  of  proof  spirit  iijito  ^  tii^ctu^e,  which  is  to  be 
digested  and  strained. 

*'  The  Anti venereal  Drops,"  so  famous  ^t  Am^terdanu 
were  analysed  by  Scheele,  who  found  that  they  were  composed 
of  muriate  of  iron,  with  a  small  proportion  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

Marsdeh^s  AHnscoRBOTic  Drops.  A  solution  of  subiimatein 
an  infusion  of  Gentian* 

Grbeh's  Drops.    The  basis  of  these  also  is  subliroate. 

Soi^mon's  ANTi*IiipETiGiif  es.    A  soIution  of  sublimate. 

Rpji  Anti-Syphilit^que,  par  M.  LaSbcteur,  Medicin  Che* 
miste.  This  popular  nostrum  of  the  French  contains  as  a  princi- 
pal ingredient,  corrosive  sublimate.  A  strong  decoction  of  tbe 
Arundo  Pfaragmitts  (the  bull  rush)  \i  made,  with  the  addition  of 
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Jn  obstinate  cutaneoud  diseases  its  iMlniinistration  in 
small  doses  is  often  very  serviceable ;  I  haye^  however, 

ssir$9ptrilla  and  amuaeeds  towards  the  end,  which  is  evaporated, 
and,  made  into  a  rob,  or  sjrup,  to  which  the  soblimate  is  added. 

SiROP  DB  CuisiHiBRB.  This  consists  of  decoctions  of  sarea- 
parilla,  barrage  flowers,  white  roses,  senna,  and  aniseed,  to  which 
sublimate  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  then  made  into  a  syrup  with 
sugar  and  honey.  • 

Taama  Fbuillbtbb  Mbrcoriblle  of  Pressavin.  This  is  Tar* 
larized  Mercury,  for  it  is  made  by  boiling  the  ozyd  of  mercury 
(obtained  by  precipitating  it  from  a  nitric  solution,  by  potaw) 
with  cream  of  tartar. 

Vblno's  Vbgbtablb  Syrup.  There  has  been  a  great  obscu- 
rity with  respect  to  the  genuine  composition  of  this  nostrum ; 
it  has  generaliy  been  supposed  to  consist  of  sublimate  rubbed  up 
with  hon^  and  mucilage.  I  have  lately  received  from  my  friend 
Mr.  Brodie  a  formula,  by  which  a  medicine  perfectly  analogous 
in  its  sensible  chacacters^  and  medicinal  properties,  to  the  Sytup 
in  question,  may  be  prepared ;  and  I  am  assured  that,  wherever  it 
has  been  tried,  its  effects  are  in  every  reject  similar  to  those  pro- 
duced by  the  original  nostrum.  Take  of  Burdock  root  (young 
and  trash)  sliced,  f  ij  ;  Dandelion  root  |  i ;  Spear  Mint  (fresh)  g  j- 
8eoiui  Leaves,  Coriander  Seeds  (bruised).  Liquorice  Root  (fresh) 
of  each  5  i^s ;  Water  oiss :  boil  gently  until  reduced  to  oj  $  then 
straioi  and,  when  cold,  add  fb  of  lump  sugar,  and  boil  it  to 
the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  and  add  a  small  proportion  of  the  so- 
Fution  of  Oxymuriate  of  Mercury.  Swediaur  says  that  volatile 
alkali  enters  into  this  nostrum  as  an  ingredient;  this  alkali  was 
proposed  by  Dr.  Peyrile,  as  a  substitute  for  mercury,  and  it  con- 
futes the  active  ingredient  of  the  following  composition,  which 
wa0  proposed  by  Mr.  Besoard,  Physician  to  the  King  of  Bavaria. 

TiNcniBA  ARTX9VPBiu.iTtoA.  Sttb-carb.  pottes,  liy.  dissolved 
in  Aq.  Cinnam,  oj.  Opii  puri,  3  iJ.  dissolved  in  Spir.  cionamom. 
f  §  iv.  mix  these  separate  solutions,  and  put  them  on  a  water-bath 
for  three  weeks,  taking  care  to  shake  the  vessel  frequently  $  to 
the  add  Gamarabtc  f  ij,  Carb.  Ammonic  ^,  dissolve  in  Aq. 
Oinnamonii  %  roiti,  filter,  and  keep  for  use.  Dose,  twenty-fonr 
drops  three  itmes  a  day,  in  a  glass  of  the  cold  decoction  of  Marsh 
Mallow  root. 

The  external  use  of  these  drops  is  also  advised  for  local  syphil- 
itic complaints ! 
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seen  extreme  emacistion  and  hectic  fever  produced  by 
its  too  long  continued  exhibition^  althoogh  ptyalism 
was  never  occasioned.    Its  iqfiplication  also  ad  a  lotion 
to  leprous  afiections,  in  the  proportion  of  about  aot 
grain  to  a  fluid-ounce  and  a  half  of  some  liquid  vehicle, 
I  have  frequently  seen  highly  beneficial ;  in  directiJig 
the  use  of  so  acrid  a  lotion,  we  should  caution  the 
patient  not  to  touch  his  eyes  until  his  hands  ha:ve  been 
washed ;  in  consequence  of  a  neglect  of  this  kind  I 
have  seen  a  very  severe  opthalmia  produced.     Tlie 
practitioner  should  also  remember  that  the  system  may 
become  ajBfected  by  such  external  applications;  a  ease 
stands  recorded  in  which  a  girl  of  five  years  old  became 
salivated,  and  died,  in  consequence  of  an  applicratioB 
made  to  the  head  for  the  cure  of  TbieOj  which  con- 
sisted of  Pomatum  rubbed  up  with  a  few  grains  of  this 
sah.    Its  internal  exhibition  should  be  accompanied 
vrith  mucilaginous  drinks ;  when  an  overdose  has  been 
taken  the  white  of  egg,  diluted  with  water,  is  the  best 
antidote,  for  Orfila  has  found  that  albumen  decomposes 
it,  reducing  it  to  the  state  of  mild  muriate,  whilst  the 
compound  which  it  fonns  with  it  is  inert.    Many  ex- 
amples are  recorded  of  the  success  of  this  practice. 
In  the  Transactions  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College 
of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  an  interesting  case  of  this 
kind  is  related  by  Dr.  Lendrick;  it  is,  however,  at 
the  same  time  but  justice  to  state,  that  there  are  in- 
stances also  of  the  fkilure  of  this  antidote.    In  the  41st 
volume  of  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal^ 
p.  S04,  the  reader  will  find  the  case  of  a  girl,  who  was 
poisoned  by  a  drachm  of  Sublimate,  and  who,  notwith- 
standing the  copious  ingestion  of  albumen,  died  in 
ninety  hours.     More  recently  vegetable  gluten,  as  ex- 
isting in  wheat-fiower,  is  said  to  answer  as  well  as 
albumen ;  for  the  administration  of  which  all  that  is 
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required  is  to  give  wheauflower  and  water*  Dose, 
gr.  I  to  I,  eee  Liquor  Hydrargyri  Osy'tnuxfaiis^  and 
Form.  142.  Adulterations.  It  ought  to  be  vola- 
tilized by  heat ;  it  is  firequently  met  with  in  commerce 
contaminated  with  muriate  of  iron^  sometimes  with 
arsenic ;  the  presence  of  cak>mel  is  at  once  discovered 
from  its  insolubility.  Tests  ov  its  Presence.  If 
any  powder  be  suspected  to  contain  this  salt,  expose 
it  to  heat  in  a  coated  tube,  as  directed  in  the  treatment 
of  arsenic,  but  without  any  carbonaceous  admixture, 
when  corrosive  sublimate,  if  present,  will  rise  and  line 
the  interior  surface  with  a  shining  white  crust.  Thi» 
crust  is  then  to  be  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and 
assayed  by  the  following  tests;  1st,  lime  water  will 
produce,  if  the  suspected  solution  contains  this  salt, 
a  precipitate  of  an  orange  yellow  colour.  8d,  a  single 
drop  of  a  dilute  solution  o{  sub'Carbonate  of  potass 
will  at  first  produce  a  white  precipitate,  but  on  a  still 
farther  addition  of  the  test,  an  orange-coloured  sedi* 
ment  will  be  formed,  drd,  sulphuretted  water  will 
throw  down  a  dark  coloured  precipitate,  which  when 
dried  and  strongly  heated  may  be  volatilized  without 
any  alliaceous  odour.  4th,  ammonia  produces  a  white 
precipitate,  which  is  an  insoluble  triple  salt,  composed 
of  muriatic  acid,  ammonia,  and  oxide  of  mercury, 
which  on  being  heated  grows  yellow;  it  passes  after* 
wards  to  a  red,  and  gives  out  ammoniacal  gas,  nitro* 
gen,  calomel,  and  metallic  mercury.  In  this  operation 
the  oxide  is  supposed  to  be  decomposed  by  the  hydro- 
gen which  results  from  a  portion  of  the  ammonia. 
5th,  Nitrate  of  tin,  according  to  Dr.  Bostock,  is  capable 
of  detecting  the  three-millionth  part  of  a  grain ;  a  single 
drop  will  occasion  an  immediate  and  copious  dark* 
brown  precipitate.  All  the  above  precipitates,  if  rubbed 
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on  a  bright  plate  of  cojqier,  will  render  i|8  sarfaee  sil- 
very whit|.    Where  the  salt  is  mixed  with  Tarious 
'  coloured  liquids,  we  must  proceed,  as  directed  under 
the  head  of  Arsenic.    A  very  ingenious  application  of 
galvanic  electricity  has  been  also  prcqposed  by  Mr. 
Silvester,  for  the  detection  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
which  will  exhibit  the  mercury  in  a  metallic  state. 
A  piece  of  zinc  or  iron  wire  about  three  inches  in 
length,  is  to  be  twice  bent  at  right  angles,  so  as  to 
resemble  the  greek  letter  n,  the  two  legs  of  this  figure 
should  be  distant  about  the  diameter  of  a  common 
gold  wedding  ring  from  each  other,  and  the  two  ends 
of  the  bent  wire  must  afterwards  be  tied  to  a  ring  of 
this  description.     Let  a  plate  of  glass,  not  less  than 
three  inches  square,  be  laid  as  nearly  horizontal  as 
possible,  and  on  one  side  drop  some  sulphuric  acid, 
diluted  with  about  six  times  its  weight  of  water,  till  it 
spreads  to  the  size  of  a  halfpenny.    At  a  little  distance 
from  this,  towards  the  other  side,  next  drop  some  of 
the  solution  supposed  to  contain  corrosive  sublimate, 
till  the  edges  of  the  two  liquids  become  joined ;  and 
let  the  wire  and  ring,  prepared  as  above,  be  laid  in 
such  a  way  that  the  wire  may  touch  the  acid,  while  the 
gold  ring  is  in  contact  with  the  suspected  liquid.     If 
the  minutest  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  be  present, 
the  ring  in  a  fevfr  minutes  will  be  covered  with  mercury 
on  the  part  which  touched  the  fluid.    This  experiment 
may  be  beautifully  simplified  in  the  following  manner; 
drop  a  small  quantity  of  solution  containing  corrosive 
sublimate  on  a  piece  of  gold,  and  bring  into  contact  a 
key,  or  some  piece  of  iron,  so  as  to  form  a  galvanic 
circuit,  when  the  gold  will  be  immediately  whitened* 
A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  will,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, occasion  on  the  gold  a  white  precipitate. 
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but  as  no  amalgamation  takes  place,  it  is  readily  wipSed 
off,  and  cannot  possibly  occasion  any  fallacy.* 

Certain  metals  likewise  decompose  solutions  of  thl» 
salt,  by  virtue  of  superior  affinity ;  in  those  cases  where 
the  precipitating  metal  is  capable  of  forming  a  direct 
union  with  Mercury,  we  shall  find  the  precipitates  to 
consist  of  an  amalgam  of  the  metal  employed ;  where 
no  such  combination  takes  place,  the  mercury  will  be 
frequently  seen  standing  on  the  surface  as  a  metallic 
dew.  This  is  particularly  striking  where  iron  or  steel 
has  been  employed  ;  these  metals  are  also  at  the  same 
time  blackened  by  it. 

Bnignatelli  t  has  proposed  the  following  method  of 
distinguishing  corrosive  sublimate  from  arsenic — ^Take 
a  quantity  of  fresh  wheat' starch,  mix  with  water,  and 
add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iodine  to  give  the  liquid 
a  blue  colour ;  if  corrosive  sublimate  or  arsenic  be 
added  to  this  liquor,  the  colour  is  alike  destroyed  and 
it  becomes  reddish,  but  if  the  change  has  been  effected 
by  the  latter  substance,  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid 
will  restore  the  blue  colour,  but  if  by  the  former  it  is 
not  recoverable  by  such  means. 

HYDRARGYRI  SUB-MURIAS.  L. 

SCB-MURtAS   HyJDRARGYBI   SUBLIMATUM.    D. 
SUB-MURIAS   HyDRARGYRI   MiT18.   E. 

vulgo.  Calomel.^ 
This  preparation  has  been  known  in  pharmacy  for 
upwards  of  two  centuries  under  a  variety  of  fanciful 

*  By  this  simple  and  beautiful  test,  the  late  Mr.  Archdeacoa 
Wollaston  ideutified  the  presence  of  Soblimate  in  the  yeast 
dumplings  by  which  Michael  Whiting  was  poisoned  at  Ely  \  a 
case  which  I  nave  recorded  in  my  work  on  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
Vol.  11.  p.  S65. 

f  Ann.  de  Chimle  et  Phys.  iv.  334. 

i  For  the  origin  of  the  term  Calo|Del»  see  note*  Vol.  1.  p.  73* 

Vol.  II.  s 
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names,  such  as  Draco  miiigaius  ;  AquUa  aHa  ;  Aqmla 
mitigata;  Manna  metaUarum/  Panchtfmagogum 
minerale;  Panchj/magogus  querc€ianu$;  SubUmaiwrn 
dulce;  Mercurius  dulcis  sublimaius;  Calomelas;  and 
yet  there  is  not  a  name  in  this  list  tkat  is  so  objection- 
able as  the  one  at  present  adopted  by  our  colleges  :  &r 
whether  we  adhere  to  the  theory  of  muriatic  acid  being 
the  simple  body,  or  accede  to  the  new  Tie¥rB  x^chUnint^ 
the  name  is  equally  inapprofHiate ;  if  we  regard  it  as  a 
compound  of  muriatic  acid  and  oxyd  of  mercury,  it  is 
not  a  f tfi-muriate,  but  as  much  a  muriaie  as  the  cor« 
rosiye  sublimate ;  the  only  difference  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  oxidizenient  of  the  mercury,  which  is  at  a 
minimum  in  calomel,  and  at  a  maximum  in  sublimate. 
According  to  the  new  riews  respecting  chlorine,  calo- 
mel must  consist  of  one  proportional  of  chlorine  with 
one  proportional  of  metal,  and  is  therefore  a  chloride 
of  mercury,  f "  Proto-chlorureium  HydragyriJ'^  Co- 
dex Med.  Paris.) 

Qualities.  Form.  A  semi-tran^wrent  mass,  con- 
sisting of  short  prismatic  crystals;*  inodorous,  insipid, 
and  of  an  ivory  colour,  which  deepens  by  exposure  to 
light.  Solubility.  It  is  considered  as  being  inso- 
luble, since  according  to  Rouelle,  one  part  requires 
1152  of  water,  at  SIS*  fbr  its  solution.  Incompatible 
Substances.  Alkalies  and  lime  water  decompose  it 
and  turn  it  black,  in  consequence  of  precipitating  the 
black  oxyd  of  the  metal ;  it  is  also  decomposed  by 
soaps y  sulphurets  of  potass  and  antimony;  and  by 
irony  leadj  and  copper;  hence  it  is  improper  to  employ 
any  metallic  mortar  for  dispensing  medicines  which 
contain  it.  There  seems  to  be  reason  for  supposing  that 

*  Mr.  'William  Phillips  has  favoured  me  with  a  model  of  tfat> 
crystal  cut  in  wood ;  it  is  a  rectaogular  prism  whose  solid  aaglcs 
ars  deeply  replaced  by  planed. 
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thin  prepafafian  may  undei^o  decomposition  in  tranH^ 
tu^  and  that  therefor^  some  substances  may  be  chemu 
ealfyj  and  yet  not  be  medictnally  incompatible  with  it. 
If  calomel  be  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  in  distilled 
water  to  which  alcoholized  potass  has  been  added,  it 
is  completely  decomposed,  a  muriate  of  potass  and 
black  oxjfd  of  mercury  being  the  new  products.  Calo** 
mel  is  not  affected  by  sulphuric  acid  in  the  cold,  but, 
at  a  boiling  temperature,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  deuto^ 
sulphate  of  mercury  are  formed.  Mbdicinal  Uses.** 
This  mercurial  preparation  is  more  extensively  and 
more  usefully  employed  than  almost  any  other  article 

of  the  materia  medica.     It  is  capable  of  curing  syphilis 

I       »i.    I-  .1    .■■     II I         11     ■  .III  , 

*  Maay  of  the  aostrums  advertised  for  the  cure  of  worms,  cod. 
tain  Calomel  as  their  principal  ingredient,  combined  with  scam- 
itionj,  jalap,  gamboge,  or  some  other  purgative ;  they  are  un- 
certatn  and  dangerous  medicines ;  the  method  of  exhibiting  them 
in  fhe  form  of  lozenges  (wonn  cake^,  is  also  attended  with  incon- 
venience^ for  the  sugar  and  the  gam  generatmg  on  acid,  by  being 
kept  in  damp  places,  nay  considerably  increase  the  acrimony  of 
the  mercury ;  besides  which,  the  calomel  is  frequently  diffused 
very  unequally  through  the  mass,  one  lozenge  may  therefore  con- 
tain a  poisonous  dose,  whilst  others  may  scarcely  possess  any  ac- 
tive matter. 

Cbiiic*9  WoaM  LoaairoEs.  These  consist  of  yellow  and  browft 
locenges,  the  former  are  directed  to  be  taken  in  the  evenings  the 
latter  the  succeeding  morning. 

The  Yellow  Lozenges.  Take  of  Saffron  ^ss,  of  water  03, 
boil,  and  strain ;  add  of  White  Panacea  of  Mercury  (Calomel 
washed  in  spirit  of  wine)  Ibj,  white  sugar,  28lb,  mucilage  of 
Tragacanth  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient  to  make  a  mass,  which 
roll  out  of  an  exact  thickness,  so  that  each  lozenge  nwy  contaifa 
one  grain  of  Panacea. 

The  Browr  Lozenges.  Panacea  J  vij,  resin  of  Jalap,  lb  iijss, 
white  sugar  lb  ix,  mucilage  of  tragacanth  q.  s,-  each  lozenge 
should  contain  gr.  \  ot  panacea. 

Stoav's  WoR«  Cakes.  Calomel  and  jahip  made  into  rake^ 
and  Cfftioured  wHh  rtnnabar.  •  ' 

s2 
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in  every  form,  provided  it  does  not  run  off  by  the 
bowels ;  and  in  obstructions  and  hepatic  aflfectioiis,  it 
is  in  well-regulated  doses  a  most  valuable  remedy ;  in 
combination,  it  probably  merits  the  appelIati<Hi  ofDh 
rigensy  more  decidedly  than  any  other  remedy  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  for  when  combined  with  cer- 
tain diuretics,  it  is  diuretic,  C^orm,  103,  104)  and  in 
diaphoretic  arrangements,  it  is  diaphoretic :  it  moreover 
imparts  force  to  many  of  the  mild,  and  moderates  the 
severity  of  drastic  medicines :  whenever  we  wish  a 
strong  and  permanent  impression  to  be  made  on  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  through  it  on  the  neighbouring 
viscera  or  the  system  generally.  Calomel  by  oniversal 
consent  is  adopted  for  such  a  purpose.  (Farm.  81, 88, 
119,  101).  In  larger  doses  it  is  one  of  the  most  effi« 
cient  purgatives  which  we  possess,  especially  when  in 
combination  with  other  cathartics :  it  appears  to  be 
particularly  eligible  in  the  diseases  of  children ;  and  it 
is  singular  that  infants  can  generally  bear  larger  doses 
of  it  than  adults.  Dose,  as  an  alterative,  from  gr.  ss 
to  j,  night  and  morning ;  as  a  purgative  from  gr.  ij  to 
gr.  X,  or  in  some  cases  even  to  gr.  xv,  or  9j.  Forms 
OF  Exhibition.  That  of  pill ;  its  insolubility  and 
specific  gravity  render  any  other  form  ineligible.  Of- 
ficinal Preparations.  PiL  Ifydrargyri  submv' 
riai.  camp :  Li.  Impurities.  Corrosive  subiimatemBj 
be  detected  by  precipitation  being  produced,  by  the 
carbonate  of  potass,  in  a  solution  made  by  boiling  the 
suspected  sample  with  a  small  portion  of  muriate  of 
ammonia,  in  distilled  water ;  calouiel  ought  also,  when 
rubbed  with  a  fixed  alkali,  to  become  intensely  black, 
and  not  to  exhibit  any  trace  of  an  orange  hue. 

Howard's  or  Jewel's  Hydro»sublimate.  Instead 
.of  subliming  so  as  to  obtain  the  calomel  in  a  concrete 
state,  as  directed  by  the  Pharmacopceia,  the  salt  in  the 
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act  of  sublimation  is  exposed  to  aqueous  vapour,  and 
received  in  water.  Being  in  a  state  of  very  minute 
division,  it  is^  lighter  than  common  calomel  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  to  five,  and  it  cannot  contain  any  cor- 
rosive sublimate.  The  French  in  their  late  code^ 
have  introduced  a  similar  formula,  under  the  title  of 
^'  Murias  Mercurii  dulcis  mediante  aqua  subtilissim^ 
divisu8,7tfj7^a  Methodum  Josia:  JeweL^^ 

This  PatetU  Calomel  of  Howard  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  preferred,  and  appears,  in  consequence  probably  of 
its  minute  division,  to  affect  the  system  more  readily 
than  that  made  according  to  the  Pharmacopceias. 

SuB-MURiAs  Hydrargtri  Prjecifitatus.  E.D. 
This  is  produced  by  precipitating  a  nitrate  of  mercury 
by  muriate  of  soda ;  the  preparation  will  generally  con* 
tain  a  small  portion  of  sub^niirate^  and  it  is  on  that 
account  more  liable  to  run  off  by  the  bowels  in  small 
doses :  in  other  respects  it  is  essentially  the  same  a^ 
that  procured  by  sublimation, 

.  HYDRARGYRI SULPHURETUM  RUBRUM,  L, 

SuLPHURETUM  Htdrargyri  rubrum.  D.  Olim, 
Hydrargyrus  Sulphuretus  ruber.  P.L.  1817 — Cinna- 
baris^factitiay  1745. 

Qualities.  Form^  a  red  crystalline  cake,  inodo- 
rous, insipid,  and  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  acids, 
and  alkalies,  although  these  last  bodies  decompose  it 
when  melted  with  it;  it  is  also  decomposed  by  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  which  unites  with  the  metal,  and  disen- 
gages the  sulphur*  Cuemicai/  Composition.  It  is 
a  bi'Sulphuret  of  Mercury  j  i.  e.  it  consists  of  two  pro* 

*  For  the  origiQ  of  this  term  see  Vol.  1,  p.  7S. 
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portionals  of  sulphur  and  one  of  mercury.  UtM.* 
Jt  is  now  oply  used  for  the  purpose  of  mercurial  fumi- 

.   *  Cb4m^wii«aiji'8  RssToa^iTs  PiUif.    *'  The  most  certaa 

f:ure  for  the  Scrofula,  or  King's  Evil,  Fistula,  ^%»ryj^  aad  sU 
Impurities  of  the  Blood." 

My  attentiou  has  been  particularly  directed  to  these  pills,  is 
consequence  of  having  lately  seen,  during  the  course  of  my  pro- 
fessional duty,  several  highly  respectable  persons,  who  had  been 
indoced  to  make  trial  of  their  efficacy.  Their  iaveator,  if  I  am 
Tighliy  informed,  resides  at  Ipswich,  where,  for  the  benefit  sf 
suffering  humanity,  he  prepares  these  wonderful  pills,  and,  with 
the  alacrity  of  his  patron  deity,  Mercury,  transmits  them  to 
every  corner  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  appears  from  tbe 
printed  *  directions  which  accompany  the  **  Restorative  Pills,** 
that  their  use  must  be  continued  for  a  very  lung  period ;  but 
upoa  this  occasion  we  must  allow  the  Doctor  to  speak  for  him- 
self. *'  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  some  cases  of 
Scrofula,  especially  when  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  tbe  feet, 
ancles,  or  hands,  it  may  take  a  long  time  to  effect  a  care,  even 
two  years,  and  it  may  be  twelve  or  sixteen  months,  with  seeroiDg 
little  or  no  improvement,  yet  the  cure  is  certain  by  perseverance.'' 
What — ^two  years !  and  to  be  taken  during  a  period  of  sixteen 
months  without  any  sensible  benefit !  Is  it  possible  that  persots 
can  be  found  with  sufficient  credulity  and  resolution  to  submit  to 
so  preposterous  a  proposal  ?  «e  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain can  produce  as  great  a  proportion  of  cures  ifi&r  such  an  or- 
deal, as  was  adduced  in  former  times,  in  proof  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  Royal  Touch,  and  for  the  same  obvious  reason,  (See  vol.  i. 
p.  87.) 

Upon  examining  these  said  pills,  I  find  them  to  consist  of  Cis* 
nabar.  Sulphur,  Sulphate  of  Lime,  and  a  little  vegetable  matter, 
perhaps  gum.  Each  pill  weighs  a  fraction  less  than  three  grains; 
upon  dividing  one  with  a  penknife,  and  examining  the  cut  sor- 
faee  through  a  lens,  it  exhibited  the  appearance  of  scorie  of  a 
brick  red  colour,  having  small  yellowish  masses  imbedded  ia  its 
substance.  When  exposed  on  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  lo  tbe 
action  of  the  blow-pipe,  it  yielded  vapours  of  a  strong  sulpfaureons 
sihcll,  and  left  a  residuum  of  a  pearly  white  matter,  which  con- 
sislcd  almost  entirely  of  Sulphate  of  Lime.    Upon  submitting  a 
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gotion,  which  it  done  by  inhaling  the  ftimes,  produced 
by  throwing  38s  of  it  on  red  hot  iron ;  the  eflfect  which 
18  generally  produced  is  violent  salivation ;  this  how« 
ever  does  hot  d&pend  upon  the  action  of  the  substance 
as  a  sulphvret^  but  upon  its  decomposition,  and  the 
vcdatilization  of  the  metallic  mercury  with  a  portion  of 
sulphate  and  sulphureous  vapour.  Mr.  Pearson  ob« 
serves  that  it  is  useful  in  those  cases  of  venereal  ulcers 
in  the  mouth,  throat,  and  nose,  where  it  is  an  object  to 
put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  disease,  but 
chat  mercury  must  at  the  same  time  be  introduced  into 
the  constitution,  by  inunction,  just  as  much  as  if  no 
fumigations  had  been  made  use  of.  Ulcen?  and  ex* 
cresc^ncies  about  the  pudendum  and  anus  in  women 
are  particularly  benefitted  by  it ;  and  in  these  cases  it 
is  conveniently  applied  by  placing  a  red  hot  heater  at 
the  bottom  of  a  night-stool  pan,  and  after  sprinkling  on 
it  a  few  grains  of  the  sulphuret,  placing  the  patient 
upon  the  stool.    Adulterations.  Red -Lead*  may 

portion  of  the  pil]»  in  a  glass  tube,  to  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp, 
two  dbtinct  sublimates  were  produced,  the  first  consisting  of  Sul< 
phnr,  the  second  of  Cinnabar ;  and  a  small  carbonaceous  deposit 
remained.  The  Pill  was  then  assayed,  via  humida;  distilled 
water  dissolved  the  Sulphate  of  lime,  which  was  identified  by  ap« 
propriate  tests,  and  left  sulphur  and  cinnabar  on  the  filtre.  Py 
the  above  experiments  I  feel  warranted  in  considering  the  com* 
position  of  this  pill  as  fully  ascertained. 

BoaaHAAYB^s  Rkd  Pill.    The  basis  of  this  nostrum  is  Cin« 

» 

nabar. 

*  The  anatomist  employs  it  for  giving  colour  to  his  injectionsi 

for  this  purpose  it  is  very  essential  that  it  should  be  quite  free 

from  red  lead,  or  his  preparations  will  in  a  short  time  lose  their 

splendour,  and  ultimately  become  black.    This  has  unfortunately 

happened  with  some  preparations  which  Dr.  Baillie  presented  to 

the  College  of  Physicians.    Mr.  Accnm,  in  his  work  entitled 

•*  Death  in  the  Pot,'*  states  a  case  of  poisoning  from  cheese  which 

bad  been  coloured  with  adulterated  Vermillion.    I  am  ready  to 
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he  discovered  by  digesting  it  in  acetic  acid,  and  by 
adding  sulphuret  of  ammonia,  which  will  produce  a 
black  precipitate ;  or  by  burning  a  small  portion  of  tbe 
suspected  sample  on  a  piece  of  bread  in  the  candk, 
when  metallic  globules  will  announce  its  presence ;  fer 
the  oxide  of  mercury,  although  revived  by  this  pro* 
cess,  will  at  the  same  time  be  volatilized.  The  bread, 
by  combustion,  affords  the  carbon  by  which  the  metal* 
lie  reduction  is  effected.  Dragon* s  Bloody  by  its  giving 
a  colour  to  alcohol  when  digested  with  it ;  Chalky  by 
its  effervescence,  on  the  addition  of  an  acid.  It  is 
known  in  the  arts  under  the  name  of  VermUliony  and 
by  the  following  simple  expedient  its  presence  may, 
in  very  minute  quantities,  be  easily  recognised;  boil 
a  portion  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  platina  fl|KX>n,  sad 
lay  the  sulphate  thus  produced,  in  a  drop  of  muriatic 
acid,  on  a  piece  of  gold,  and  bring  a  piece  of  metallic 
tin  in  contact  with  both,  \f\exi  the  white  mj^rcurial 
f  tain  will  be  produced. 

JiYDRARGYRI  SULPHURETUM  NIGRUM. 
L.  E.    Hydrargyrus  cum  Sulphure.   P.  L.    1787. 
Olim,   Ethiops  Mineral. 

Quj&liti£9.  Forniy  a  very  black,  impalpable,  in- 
sipid, and  inodorous  powder.  Chemical  Compo- 
sition. It  is  a  Sulphuret  of  Mercury^  i.  e.  it  consists 
of  one  proportional  of  sulphur,  and  one  proportional 
of  mercury ;  when  heated  in  contact  widi  the  air  it 
is  converted  into  a  bi'Sulphuret,  Solubility.  It  is 
entirely,  soluble  in  a  solution  of  pure  potass,  from 

admit,  however,  that  the  source  of  this  information  is  of  very 
flottbifttl  authority;  never  did  a  work  appear  which  so  little 
merited  the  attention  it  received ;  even  the  tiUe,  which  seemed  to 
bi^ve  some  claim  to  originaiitv,  was  borrowed  from  a  work  bj 
Mouchvl,  called  ''  Mon  in  Olla.'* 


Which  the  Bcids  precipitate  it  unchanged ;  it  is  inao- 
luble  in  nitric  acid.  Mbd.  UsEt.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  alterative,  and  haa  been  given  for  such  a  purpose, 
in  doaes  firom  gr.  v  to  jss,  but  its  meflicinal  virtuea 
are  very  qnestionable.  Addltebationi.  It  is  fre- 
qnently  imperfect,  globules  of  mncury  being  sdll 
discoverable  in  it  by  a  magni^ng  glass,  or  by  its 
communicating  a  whiteness  to  a  portion  of  gold  upon 
which  it  is  rubbed  ;  ivory  black  may  be  discovered  by 
the  residue,  after  throwing  a  suspected  sample  on  a 
red  hot  iron;  it  is  also  sometimes  mixed  with  equal 
parts  of  crude  antimony. 

HYOSCYAMI  FOLIA  ET  SEMINA.    L.E.D. 
(Hyoscyamus  Niger.)    Henbane. 

Qualities.  This  plant,  when  recent,  has  a  strong 
fetid,  and  narcotic  odour;  properties  which  are  nearly 
lost  by  exsiccation.  Chemical  Composition.  Resin, 
mucilage,  extractive  matter,  gallic  acid,  and  some 
salts ;  an  alkaline  element  (ffyoicyama)  is  said  to 
consti,tute  its  active  principle.  Thin  principle  difiers 
from  the  other  vegetable  alkalies,  in  being  able  to  resist 
a  low  red  heat,  without  undergoing  decomposition. 
Solubility.  Water  freely  extracts  the  narcotic  powers 
of  this  plant,  and  decoction  destroys  them ;  diluted 
alcohol  is  the  beat  menstruum.  Incohpatiblbs.  Pre- 
cipitates ai-e  produced  by  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  sulphate  of  iron ;  vegetable  acids  weaken 
its  narcotic  powers.  The  extract  or  inspissated  juice 
is  the  best  form  in  which  it  can  be  exhibited ;  see  also 
the  Tincture ;  its  leaves  form  an  anodyne  cataplasm, 
and  the  smoke  from  its  seeds,  when  applied  by  a  fun- 
pel  to  u  carious  (uotli,  is  recommended  in  severe  Hts  of 
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odontalgia*  The  root  of  this  plant  is  poisonous.*'  la 
Dr.  Molyneux's  appendix  to  Threlkeld's  ^  Stvofsu 
STiRPiim  HiBEBNicAnuH"  are  related  sereral  caaes 
of  its  effects  on  persons  who  had  eaten  them  inwlead 
efSkirrcts.  OfpichtalPubp.  Extract t  Hyo9ey am: 
Tinct:  Ht/otcymmi  L.E^D. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA. 

(Acipenser  Huso  8f  Ruthenus,     The  great  and  small 

Sturgeon,) 
Isinglass.    Fish  Glue. 

The  following  kinds,  imported  from  St.  Petersburg, 
are  found  in  the  maricet.  Short  Staple  ;  Ijong  Staple  ; 
Book  ;  and  Leaf.  Picking  the  Staple^  as  it  is  called, 
is  a  peculiar  art  practised  by  persons  in  this  town, 
who  gain  a  very  good  livelihood  by  it ;  they  engage  to 
return  the  same  weight  of  isinglass  in  shreds,  as  they 
receive  in  Staple  ;  this  in  itself  secures  very  fair  profit, 
for  by  damping  the  isinglass  in  order  to  pick  it,  it 
gains  considerable  weight ;  these  persons  moreover  are 
in  the  habit  of  adulterating  it  with  pieces  of  bladder, 
and  the  dried  skin  of  soles ;  such  frauds  however  are 
easily  detected  by  their  insolubility,  for  purje  isinglass 
will  dissolve  entirely,  and  yield  a  clear  and  transparent 
jelly;  a  single  grain  will  produce,  with  an  ounce  of 
water,  a  solution  of  considerable  thickness ;  it  is  also 
soluble  in  acids  and  alkalies ;  and  although  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  yet  it  is  not  precipitated  by  it  from  its 

*  Anodyne  Necklaces.  The  roots  of  Hyoscyamas  are  com- 
monly strung  in  the  form  of  beads,  and  sold  under  this  name,  ta 
tie  round  the  necks  of  children,  to  facilitate  the'  growth  of  tiieir 
teeth,  and  allay  the  irritation  of  teething.  The  applicatioii  of 
medicated  necklaces  is  a  very  ancient  superstitation.  See  VoL  I, 
p.  81.    Such  remedies  were  sometimes  called  Periapts^  vtftaiAr, 
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'\ralery  solutions^  unless  when  added  in  a  very  con* 
-Bidemble  quantity  }^  it  is  coagulated  by  the  infusions 
and  decoctions  of  yegctable  astringents ;  carbonate  of 
potass  likewise  throws  down  a  precipitate.  lOOparts 
of  good  isinglass  consist  of  98  of  gelatine,  and  3  of 
the  phosphates  of  soda  and  lime.  Its  solutions  soon 
putrefy.  Uses.  It  is  now  rarely  used  except  as  a 
nutrient;  its  mechanical  application  in  fining* wines 
and  turbid  liquors  is  well  known,  and  its  mode  of 
operation  is  equally  obvious,  for  by  forming  a  skin,  or 
fine  network,  which  gradually  precipitates,  it  acts  just 
like  a  filtre,  with  this  difference,  that  in  this  case  the 
"filtre  passes  through  the  liquor,  instead  of  the  liquor 
through  the  filtre. 

INFUSA.  L.E.D.    Infitsion. 

These  are  matertf  solutions  of  vegetable  matter,  ob- 
tained by  maceration,  either  in  cold  or  hot*  water 
without  the  assistance  of  ebullition.  In  selecting  and 
conducting  the  operation,  the  following  general  rules 
should  be  observed. 

I.  Infusion  should  always  be  preferred  to  decoctiony 
where  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  vegetable  sub* 
stance  reside  in  volatile  oilj  or  in  principles  which 

*  In  many  cases  it  i$  essential  that  the  water  should  be  at  the 
boiling  point,  a  few  degrees  even  less  than  this  will  often  prove 
a  source  of  failure ;  this  is  well  exemplified  by  the  familiar  iact 
of  the  weakness  of  oar  Tea,  when  made  by  water  that  does  not 
quite  boil.  The  Monks  of  St  Bernard,  in  the  Alps,  complain 
that  they  cannot  make  good  Bouillie  \  the  case  is  simply  this, 
that  from  the  altitude  of  their  monastry,  the  water  boils  before 
it  can  arrive  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature.  Whence  we  may 
deduce  this  important  inference,  tiiat  the  solvent  powers  of  water 
are  affected  by  a  very  slight  range  of  temperature.  See  a  fuller 
account  of  this  subject  in  my  work  on  "  Medical  Chemistry.*' 


k. 
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are  easUjf  soluble;  whereoij  i/ihejf  depend  upon 
resino'tnucilaginous  parliclesy  decoction  is  an  tH- 
dispensable  operation* 

II.  The  temperature  employed  must  be  varied  ac^ 
cording  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case/*  an 
infusion  made  in  the  coldj  is  in  general  more 
gratefuly  but  less  active^  than  one  made  wiik  heai* 

III.  The  duration  of  the  process  must  likewise  be 
regulated  bj/  the  nature  of  the  substances^  or  the 
intention  of  the  prescriber  ;  for  the  infusion  will 
differ  according  to  the  time  in  which  the  water 
has  been  digested  on  the  materials;  thusj  the 
aroma  of  the  plant  is  first  taken  up,  then,  in  sue- 
cession^  the  colouring,  astringent^  and  gummy 
partSf 

Infusions  are  liable  to  undergo  decompositions  by 
being  kept,  and  therefore,  like  decoctions,  they  must 
be  regarded  as  extemporaneous  preparations.  Unless 
the  dose  of  them  be  otherwise  stated,  it  is  generaUy 
from  fjj  to  fjij, 

I.  Simple  Infusions, 
Infusum  Antuemidis.  L.  E.  It  is  a  good  9to- 
machic ;  and  when  exhibited  warm,  is  well  calculated 
to  assist  the  operation  of  emetics :  (Form.  66) :  the  cold 
infusion,  i.e.  made  with  cold  water,  is  more  gratefuL 
Incompatibles.  All  soluble  preparations  of  iron; 
nitrate  of  silver  ;  oxy^muriate  of  mercury ;  acetate, 
and  sub^acetate  of  lead;  solutions  of  isinglass  ;  in- 
fusion  of  yellow  chinchona  bark.     Dose,  f§j — i^iy 

■  ■    ■  '■»■■  ■    I  pH  .1    »    I  .11  I     ■  11       I  ,  ■■■■I  ..     ■  ,  I 

*  Where  the  v^eUble  matter  coutatns  much  starch,  if  the 
water  be  of  a  temperature  higher  than  165^,  instead  of  dissolving, 
it  will  coagulate  the  starch,  and  produce  a  very  untractable  mass. 
This  fact  is  well  known  to  Brewers,  who  are  extremely  cautions 
in  avpidiug  a  too  high  temperature. 
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'   Infusum  Calumba.  L.  E.    See  Calumbae  Radix.     ^ 
This  infusion  is  more  perishable  than  that  of  other 
bitters;  in  twenty-four  hours  a  copious  precipitation 
takes  place  in  it,  and  in  two  days  it  becomes  ropy, 
and  even  musty*     Form.  166.    Dose,  f  Ji — ^fjij. 

Infusum  Caryophyllobum*  L«  f§j  of  this  in- 
fiision  liolds  in  solution  the  active  matter  of  grs.  vj  of 
cloves.  Incompatibles.  Precipitates  are  |>roduced  by 
sulphate  of  iron  ;  sulphate  of  zinc;  acetate  of  lead; 
nitrate  of  silver  ;  tartarized  antimony  ;  lime  watery 
BXidj/ellow  cinchona.    Dose,  fjj — fjij-  , 

Infusum  Casoarillje.  L.  It  is  incompatible  with 
tlie  substances  mentioned  under  Injris.  Carj/ophyll : 

Form.  33.    Dose,  f§j^— f 5U* 

Infusum  Cinchona.  Ii.E.D.  We  obtain  in  this 
preparation  a  feeble  solution  of  the  active  constituents 
of  bark,  which  will  agree  with  many  stomachs  that 
are  rebellious  to   the  stronger  preparations.     Dose, 

Infusum  CusPARiJB.  L.  This  is  a  judicious  form 
of  the  bark,  possessing  its  stimulant  and  tonic  pro- 
perties.   Dose,  fji— fjij. 

Infusum  Digitalis.  L.E.  This  is  the  best  form 
in  which  we  can  administer  the  fox^glove^  where  our 
wish  is  to  obtain  its  diuretic  eifects  as  speedily  as  pos* 
sible.  (Form.  110.)  Dose,  fjij  to  fjss,  twice  a  day, 
see  Digitalis.  Incompatibles.  We  shall  counteract 
its  effects  by  endeavouring  to  obviate  its  nauseating 
tendency  by  brandj/  and  watery  &c.  Precipitates  are 
produced  by  sulphate  of  iron,  and  the  infusion  of 
yellow  cinchona^  &c. 

Infusum  Lini  Compositum.  L.  E.  A  cheap  and 
useful  demulcent ;  alcohol  and  preparations  of  lead^ 
tkfe  of  course  incompatible  with  it ;  the  tinctura  ferri 
muriatis  produces  a  (locculent  precipitate. 
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Inpusum  Quassia.  L.  E.  The  proportion  of 
Quassia  directed  for  half  a  pint  of  water,  is  that  of 
Bj  by  the  London,  and  3SS  by  the  Edinburgh  College; 
the  former  is  much  too  small,  for  in  order  to  obtain 
a  saturated  infusion,  3ij  are  required  for  that  quantity 
of  water.  Incompatible^.  The  salts  of  iron  produce 
no  change  in  it ;  nor  is  it  afiected  by  any  of  those  sub- 
stances with  which  it  is  likely  to  come  in  contact  in  a 
medical  prescription.  It  is  highly  useful  in  debilities 
of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  and  in  irregular 
and  atonic  gout,  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  in 
hysterical  atony,  to  which  the  female  sex  is  so  prone, 
the  Quassia  affords  more  vigour  and  relief  to  the  sys* 
tem,  than  the  Peruvian  Bark,  especially  when  com' 
bined  with  a  small  portion  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  To 
this,  as  well  as  the  other  stomachic  infusions,  it  is 
usual  to  add  at  the  time  of  prescribing  them  a  small 
quantity  of  aromatic  tincture  or  spirit.  Form.  35 ;  144. 
Dose,  f§ss — ^fjiss. 

Infusum  Rhei.  L.  E.  The  Edinburgh  infusion  is 
stronger  than  that  of  London,  and  is  rendered  more 
grateful  by  the  addition  of  spirit  of  cinnamon ;  these 
infusions,  however,  when  given  without  any  adjuvants^ 
produce  but  a  feeble  effect.  This  is  obvious,  since  9j 
of  rhubarb  in  substance,  is  at  least  equivalent  in  its 
effects  to  5is8  when  in  infusion.  Incompatibles,  The 
stronger  acids  /  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  sine  ;  nitrate 
of  silver  ;  tartarized  antimony  ;  acetate  of  lead  /  oxy* 
muriate  of  mercury^  and  the  infusions  of  cusparia^ 
cinchonoy  catechu^  gaUsy  and  some  other  astringent 
vegetables ;  the  alkalies  deepen  the  colour,  but  produce 
no  decomposition.     Dose,  f3f  j — fjij. 

Infusum  SiMARouBis.  L.  This  infusion  is  in« 
odorous,  of  a  clear  straw  colour,  with  a  slightly  bitter 
taste*    It  presents  the  best  mode  of  exhibiting  Simtt' 
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rouia  bannk.  Dcoe,  f ^tj,  beyond  flua  it  will  profe 
emetic*  Incompaiibles.  Alkaline  carbonatcsi  and  Ume 
water  render  it  milky  $  and  it  is  precipitated  by  the 
foUawing  suhBtances ;  infusions  of  catechu  ;  gallsj  and 
yellow  cinchona;  oxj^^muriate  of  mercury  ;  nitrate  of 
sihery  and  acetate  if  lead.    See  Sknarouba^  Cortex. 

Ikfusum  Tabaci.  L.  It  is  neter  used  but  aa  an 
enema,  in  incarcerated  hernia,  and  in  ileus.  See  Tabaci 
Folia. 

9.     Compound  Infusions. 

Ikfusum  Armoraci/b  Compositum.  L.  In  this 
preparation  the  stimulant  property  of  the  horse-radish 
is  materially  aided  by  the  mustard ;  pure  alkalies,  but 
not  their  carbonates,  may  form  extemporaneous  ad- 
ditions ;  for  the  other  incompatibles,  see  Armoracias 
Radix.    Dose,  f  §iss.     Form.  45. 

Infusum  AuRANTii  CoMFOsiTUM.  L.  A  grateful 
stomachic,  having  the  agreeable  compound  taste  of  its 
several  ingredients ;  it  has  the  merit  of  sitting  easily 
on  the  stomach.    Dose,  f §j — ^fjiss. 

Infusum  Catechit  Compositum.  L.E.  This  in- 
fiision  is  a  powerful  astringent,  rendered  gratefiil  by 
the  addition  of  cinnamon;  it  will  keep  for  several 
months,  provided  the  directions  of  the  Edinburgh 
College  be  not  followed  in  adding  the  syrup.  In  pre* 
scribing  it,  we  must  remember  that  it  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  tannin.    See  Catechu.    Dose,  f^j— *fB"j- 

Infusum  Gentians  Compositum.  L.  An  elegant 
tonic  and  stomachic  infusion.  It  affords  a  good  example 
of  the  virtues  of  a  natural  substance  being  enhanced 
by  the  additions  of  art,  as  discussed  at  vol.  1,  p.  303, 
for  the  bitterness  of  the  gentian  is  here  subdued  by  the 
aromatic  quality  of  the  lemon  and  orange  peel.  Incom^ 
patibles.  Acetate  of  lead  throws  down  a  copious 
precipitate  from  the  infiision,  and  sulphate  of  iron 
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strikes  a  brown  colour,  but  no  precipitate  takes  place 
for  several  hours. 

'  Infusum  RosjB  CoMPosiTUM.  L.E.D.  This  is  an 
infusion  of  the  petals  of  the  red  rose,  rendered  astrin« 
gent  and  refrigerant,*  by  the  addition  of  dilate  8ul« 
phuric  acid.  By  referring  to  the  Dykambtbr,  it  will 
be  seen  that  f  g  j  does  not  contain  more  than  four  and 
a  half  minims  of  dilute  acid,  which  are  equivalent  to 
three-seventh  of  a  minim  of  the  strong  concentralei 
acid.  Wherever  therefore  we  expect  any  advantage 
from  this  latter  ingredient,  the  quantity  must  be  in- 
creased by  extemporaneous  addition.  Incompatibkt. 
AH  those  bodies  which  are  decomposed  by  the  sul- 
phuric acid ;  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  xiiic  do  not 
immediately  alter  the  infusion,  but  they  slowly  decom- 
pose it,  producing  precipitates  of  a  dark  colour.  Dr. 
Clarke  of  Cambridge  detected  iron  in  the  petals  ;t  may 
not  the  presence  of  this  metal  enhance  the  tonic  powers 
of  the  infusion  i  It  affords  a  most  elegant  vehicle  for 
the  exhibition  of  cathartic  salts. 

Infusum  Senna  CoMPosiTUM.  L.E.D.  Apintof 
water  will  take  up  the  active  matter  of  |  j  of  senna, 
but  nothing  beyond  that  proportion;  hence  there  is 
an  unnecessary  waste  in  the « London  process.  The 
quantity  of  infusion  directed  to  be  made  at  one  time, 
is  also  injudicious,  since  by  simple  exposure  to  the  air 
for  only  a  few  hourb,  in  consequence  of  the  powerful 
affinity  of  its  extractive  matter  for  oxygen,  a  yellow 
precipitate  takes  place,  and  the  infusion  loses  its  pur- 
gative quality,  and  excites  tormina  in  the  bowels;  in 
preparing  it  therefore,  we  see  the  necessity  of  con* 

*  Maddbn*8  Vegbtablb  Esbbhcb.  Is  little  else  than  tiie  la- 
fusum  Rose  comp :  with  an  increased  proportion  of  Acid. 

t  This  fact  has  been  lately  confirmed  by  M.  F.  Cartier,  wbo 
found  4  ^.  of  oxide  of  iron  in  1000  gr.  of  red  roses. 
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ducting  the  procesB  in  covered  vessels,  and  of  majung 
only  such  a  portion  as  may  be  required  for  immediate 
use;  indeed,  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  the 
extractive  will  to  a  certain  extent  become  oxidized, 
and  the  infusion  have  a  tendency  to  gripe.*  Dr.  Cullen 
used  to  say  that  Senna  was  one  of  the  best  purgatives, 
if  it  could  only  be  divested  of  its  griping  quality ;  this 
however  he  was  unable  .to  obviate,  because  he  was  not 
awfiu*e  of  its  cause,  and  therefore  conjoined  it  with 
various  aromatics,  instead  of  those  salts  f  which  might 
be  capable  of  increasing  the  solubility  of  its  oxidized 
extractive,  or  the  purgative  activity  of  the  infusion ; 
see  vol.  1,  p.  277,  and  S98.  Soluble  tartar  and  alka" 
line  salts  Bxe  its  most  useful  adjuncts;  it  is  however 
rarely  prescribed  in  practice  without  the  addition  of 
other  cathartics.  (Form.  70,  76,  90.)  Sydenham's 
fAyounie '^  potto  cathartica  lenitivoy"  consisted  of  an 
infusion  of  tamarinds,  senna  leaves,  and  rhubarb,  with 
the  addition  of  manna  and  syrup  of  roses.  The  ad- 
dition of  tamarinds  renders  the  infusion  more  grateful 
but  less  active ;  when  made  with  bohea  teoy  it  is  in  a 
great  degree  deprived  of  its  nauseous  taste ;  a  decoc- 
tion of  guiacum  increases  its  powers,  and  is  said  at 
the  same  to  render  it  milder.  Bitters  also  very  con- 
siderably exalt  its  efficacy,  see  voL  t.  p.  283.  A  pint 
of  the  infusion  with  a  drachm  of  jalap  forms  an  excel- 
lent combination  for  a  purgative  enema.  Incompatibles, 

*  A  valuable  paper  upon  this  subject  is  to  be  found  m  the  first 
Tolume  of  **  The  Reports  of  the  Philomatic  Society  of  Paris ;  '* 
by  Bouillon  La  Grange.  It  has  been  lately  supposed,  but  Sirith- 
out  much  probability,  that  the  griping  property  of  Senna  de-^ 
pends  upon  its  admixture  with  some  foreign  leaf. 

f  Sel way's  pRBPAaED  EssE^TCB  OP  Sevna.  This  is  a  concen* 
trated  infusion  of  Senna,  in  combination  with  an  alkali. 
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The  infusion  is  disturbed  by  strong  acids  ;  Ume  w&Ur  ; 
nitrate  ofsiher;  oxjf»muriate  of  mercury  \  mcetsOesf 
lead;  tartarized  antimony ;  and  by  an  infusion  of 
yellow  cinchona.    Dose,  f  f  j — ^f  §^. 

IPECACUANHiB  RADIX.    L.E.D. 

(Callicocca*  Ipecacuanha.)    Ipecacuanha. 

Qualities.  Form^  tortuous  pieces  of  the  Ihickness 
of  a  goose-quill,  surrounded  by  numerous  prominent 
rings,  separated  by  deep  groores.  This  root,  whoi 
powdered,  has  a  faint  disagreeable  odour ^  and  a  bitter 
sub-acrid  taste.  Chemical  Composition.  The  late 
researches  of  M.  M .  Majendie  and  Pelletier  have  de- 
tected the  existence  of  a  new  vegetable  proximate 
principle  in  this  root,  to  which  ipecacuan  is  indebted 
for  its  emetic  properties ;  they  have^  accordingly,  de- 
nominated it  Emetine.^:  It  assumes  the  form  of  cnuis- 
parent  brownish  red  scales,  which  are  nearly  inodorous, 

*  The  plaat  jielding  the  Ipecacuanha  of  tiie  shops,  b  more 
probably  a  species  of  Viola  than  that  of  Callicocca.  According 
to  Linnaeus,  it  is  not  unfrequentTy  obtained  from  the  P^ycotria 
Emetica.  The  word  Ipecacuanha  signifies  any  emetic  sabstsnee. 
'  f  A  formula  for  its  preparation  is  introduced  ia  tbe  new  Coaix 
of  Paris,  being  the  one  used  by  M.  Pelletier  i  it  Is  as  felkms. 
Let  5i  of  the  powder  of  Ipecacuau  be  raacented  in  J  g  of  «tlier 
with  a  gentle  heat  for  some  hours,  in  a  distilling  apparatus ;  let 
the  portion  which  remains  be  triturated  and  boiled  with  i  iv  of 
alcohol,  it  having  been  previously  macerated  in  it  i  filter  and  let 
Ihe  remainder  be  treated  with  fresh  portions  of  alcohol»  as  long 
4S  aay  thing  is  taken  up  from  the  root ;  mix  these  alcoholic  solu- 
tions, and  eiapoiate  to  dryness  \  let  tliis-  alcoholic  extract  be  ma- 
cerated in  cold  distilled  water,  in  order  that  every  thing  soluble 
in  that  menstruum  may  be  dissolved;  filter,  and  evaporate  to 
dryness ;  this  extract  is  Emetiub.  In  this  state  however  it  con- 
tains a  small  quantity  of  gallic  acid,  but  which  b  too  inconsider- 
able to  afiect  its  medicinal  qualities* 
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but  bave  n  dHghtly  bitter,  acrid,  but  not  nauseous 
Ui9le.  Emetine  is  decomposed  by  a  heat  higher  than 
that  of  bcHling  water ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  in  every 
proportion,  without  undergoing  the  least  change ;  and 
in  a  moist  atmosphere  it  deliquesces ;  it  is  also  soluble 
in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether ;  nitric  acid  dissolves  it, 
but  at  the  same  time  decomposes  it ;  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  has  no  action  on  it ;  muriatic  acid  and  phosphoric 
acid  (Mflsolve  it,  without  altering  its  nature ;  acetic  acid 
dissolves  it  with  great  facility;  corrosive  sublimate 
precipitates  it  from  ics  solutions,  but  tartarized  onH* 
rnony  has  no  eflect  upon  them;  gallic  acid^  the  in* 
fiision  of  galls,  and  acetate  of  lead,  precipitate  it. 
A  grain  excites  violent  vomiting,  followed  by  sleep, 
and  the  patient  awakes  in  perfect  health !  It  exerts 
also  a  specific  action  on  the  lungs  and  mucous  mem« 
brane  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  when  taken  in  an  over- 
doses, its  action  can  be  instantly  paralysed  by  a  decoction 
of  galls.  There  seems  to  be  no  great  advantage,  in 
substituting  this  body  for  the  ordinary  powder -of 
Ipecacuanha,  except  perhaps  that  its  taste  being  much 
less  offensive,  it  may  very  easily  be  given  to  children. 
Emetine  appears  to  exist  in  Ipecacuanha,  combined  in 
the  following  manner,  emetine  16,  oils  2,  wax  6,  gum 
10,  starch  40,  woody  fibre  20. 

Since  the  discovery  of  Emetine^  whose  properties 
are  described  above,  Pelletier  has  extended  his  re- 
searches into  its  composition  and  nature ;  and  he  has 
lately  been  enabled  to  state  that  this  body,  which  in 
conjunction  with  Majendie,  he  had  formerly  announced 
as  "  a  new  vegetable  proximate  principle,"  turns  out 
to  be  a  compound  of  a  peculiar  alkaline  basis,  whick 
may  be  called  Emeta,  and  some  acid,  together  with 
an  admixture  of  colouring  matter;  when  compared 
with  Emetine^  it  is  ¥rhat  white  crystallized  sugar  \%  to 
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moist  sugar*  Its  ultimate  elements  are  o^gen,  hydro- 
gen and  carbon ;  it  is  a  white  and  friable  substance, 
and  unlike  Emetin,  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  air ; 
it  is  slightly  bitter,  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water; 
with  the  mineral  acids  it  forms  salts,  from  whose  solu- 
tions the  infusion  of  galls  throws  down  white  and 
flocculent  precipitates ;  the  alcoholic  solution  of  Emeta 
acts  upon  vegetable  colour  as  an  alkali. 

Medicinal  Uses  of  Ipecacuan.  It  is  uiKjues- 
tionably  the  most  valuable  of  the  vq;etable  emetics, 
and  in  cases  where  the  stomach  is  irritable  it  is  to  be 
preferred  to  Tartarized  Antimony,  and  it  is  also  lesi 
liable  to  act  upon  the  bowels.  In  the  form  of  decoction 
(made  by  boiling  three  drachms  of  the  bruised  root 
in  a  quart  of  water  down  to  a  pint)  it  has  been  found 
serviceable  as  an  enema  in  Dysentery,  and  internal  piles. 
Incompatible  Substances.  All  vegetable  astrin- 
gents, as  injiision  ofgallsy  &c.  vegetable  acidsy  especi- 
ally the  acetic^  weaken  its  power;  Dr.  Irvine  found 
that  grs.  XXX,  administered  in  f  |ij  of  vinegar  produced 
only  some  loose  stools.  Forms  of  Exhibition. 
The  form  of  powder  is  most  energetic,  although  the 
vinous  solution  is  both  active  and  convenient.  Doss. 
The  medicinal  operation  of  this  substance  varies 
with  its  dose,  thus  grs.  x  to  3SS  act  as  an  emetic; 
(Form:  65,)  grs.  j  to  ij,  as  an  expectorant,  {Form: 
134,  138,)  and  in  still  smaller  doses  it  proves  sto- 
machic and  diaphoretic ;  by  combination  vrith  opium, 
this  latter  quality  becomes  more  powerful,  {Form :  S8^ 
130.)  The  primary  eifect  of  this  medicine  is  that  of 
stimulating  the  stomach,  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
its  secondary  ones  depend  on  the  numerous  sympathies 
of  other  parts  with  the  organs  of  digestion.  The  action 
of  this  remedy  upon  the  pulmonary  organs  is  extr^ndy 
interesting;  it  would  seem  that  in  certain  conditions 
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of  these  organs,  attended  with  a  dry,  hard  coughj  it 
ptomotes  expectoration,  while  in  affections  attended 
ivith  an  inordinate  secretion  of  mucus,  it  as  certainly 
represses  it,  and  acts  the  part  of  an  astringent.  In 
dysentery,  .and  chronic  diarrhoea,  its  astringent  power 
is  also  Tery  decided.  Form:  58.  .When  combined 
with  cathartics  it  uds  and  accelerates  their  operation ; 
Form :  84u  In  Hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  and  uterus^ 
it  is  decidedly  useful,  when  administered  in  such  doses 
as  to  excite  a  slight  degree  of  nausea,  by  which  the 
force  of  the  circulation  is  controlled ;  I  have  usually 
combined  it,  for  such  a  purpose,  with  the  Acetate  of 
lead  in  Hsemopthysis ;  and  Bergius  relates  a  case  of 
yiolent  uterine  hemorrhage  which  ¥raui  successfully 
treated  by  giving  hdf  a  grain  every  half  hour.  In 
certain  forms  of  Dyspepsia  it  proves  highly  beneficial, 
when  administered  as  proposed  by  Daubenton,  in 
doaea  just  sufficient  to  e^pcite  a  slight  sensation  of  ver* 
micular  motion  of  the  stomach,  without  carrying  it  to 
the  point  of  nausea,  which  may  be  generally  effected 
^y  half  a  grain  three  times  a  day.  Its  peculiar  nauseous 
taste  is  completely  covered  by  the  addition  of  powdered 
Gum  Arabic*  Solubility.  Alcohol  takes  up  four 
parts  in  twenty  of  Ipecacuan ;  proof  spirit  six  and  a 
half;  and  boiling  water  rath^  more  than  eight  parts  ; 
one  pint  of  goad  sherry  wine  will  dissolve  about  100 
grains ;  the  alcoholic  i0  more  emetic  than  the  aqueous 
solution  $  decoction  destroys  the  emetic  property  of  the 
root.  Officinal  Prep.  PulvU  Ipecueuanhm  camp : 
L.E.D.  Vinum  Ipecac.  L.E.D.  *  The  powder  is 
liable  to  become  inert,. by  exposure  to  air  and  light. 
The  root  is  refractxiry,  and  is  reduced  to  powder  with 
difficulty,  unless  a  few  drops  of  oil,  or  an  almond  or 

*  Ifecacvanha  Lozbngbi.     Each  Lozeoge  contains  half  a 
grain  «f  Ipecacuanha. 
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iwo^  bt  previously  iadded.  It  is  a  mrrioas  fliet  tliat  tlie 
effluvia  of  tlua  root  occamon  in  some  persons  the  most 
distrsBsing  sensations  of  enflRxation.  1  ion  acquainted 
with  a  lady^  who  is  constantly  seiEed  widi  a  violent 
dyspncea,  whenever  the  powder  of  Ipecaciiui  is  bronght 
into  hnr  presence.  AnuLTERATioiifl.  There  are  eeve* 
ral  vurteties  of  Ipecacuan  to  be  ibund  in  the  maiket, 
which  it  is  imporboit  to  disdngiiish ;  m.  I.  The  irawn 
variety y  which  is  the  best,  contluaing  mxteaii  per  tent 
of  emetin ;  2,  the  grey  variety y  with  fburteen  per  cent, 
of  emetin ;  5,  the  wbiie  variety ^  with  only  five  of  <eme«> 
tin.  The  two  former  varieties  are  those  nsually  net 
with,  being  imported  into  this  country  in  bales  fitmi 
Rio  Janeiro ;  th^  brown  is  distinguished  ftom  the  grey, 
in  being  more  wrinkled;  the  white  variety  has  no 
wrinkles  whatever*  We  are  informed  by  DecandoUe 
that  the  genuine  root  is  frequently  mixed  with  diose  of 
vioietsy  ApoeytUBy  Euphorbia^  &c.  It  is  aho  some* 
times  mixed  with  the  roots  of  seveiid  species  t^Ioiudmm. 

3ALAFM  RADIX.  L.E.D.    (Convolvulus  Jalapa.) 

Jalap. 

QvALtTiBs.  This  root  is  ptdverulent,  fiimidiii^ 
a  powder  of  a  pale  brownish  yeUow  colour.  OdeuTy 
peculiar ;  TastCy  sweetish  and  slightly  pungent.  Che« 
MIC Aii  Cos[P08iTi<>if •  Resin,  gum,  extractive,  fecula, 
lignin,  and  some  salts*  The  combination  of  the  three 
first  prindples  appear^  requisite  for  the  production  of 
its  full  cathartic  effect.  The  gum  has  been  supposed 
to  possess  diuretic  jmiperties.  Very  faitdy  a  saline 
principle  has  been  obtained  from  Jalap  by  Mr.  Hume, 
jun» :  but  I  am  not  aware  that  its  madit^nal  properties 
have  been  ascertained,  Jt  is  procured  by  macerating 
the  powdered  root  for  twelve  or  fourteen  days  in  acetic 
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acid,  by  wbidi  -a  Boiaticii  is  obtatnvd^  y/AoA  must  be 
filt«li0d,  and  then  saturated  with  ammonia ;  the  misc^. 
ture  IB  to  be  shaken  violently,  when  a  sahuious  depoati 
will  take  place,  and  a  few  crystals  be  collected  on  tba 
sides  of  the  vessel ;  both  of  these  must  be  oollectad^ 
and  washed  in  distilled  water ;  and  then  redissolved  in 
concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  repiecipitated  by  ammo- 
nia added  in  excess.  By  which  means,  small  white 
acicular  crystals  are  thrown  down,  to  which  the  name 
of  Jb/optne  has  been  given.  SotUBiLiTT.  Proof  spirit 
is  its  appropriate  menstruum.  Msn.  Uses.  It  is  a 
cathartic  of  a  stimulating  ilescription,.  acting  prin- 
cipally upon  the  ccdon,  and^  notwithstanding  the  tor- 
nina  it  may  sometimes  induce,  it  is  no  less  safe  than 
efficacious;  as  a  hydiagogue  purgative  it  has  been 
greatly  extcdled,  but  for  such  a  purpose  it  will  answer 
better  in  combination,  as  in  Form*  73.  Its  action  is 
eaid  to  be  promoted  by  the  addition  of  Ipecacuan,  or 
tartari^ed  antutioay.  (J^bna.  84»)  In  dropsy  its  union 
with  saper-tartrate  of  potass  is  calculated  to  promote 
ks  beneficial  operation*  Forms  of  Exhibition.  That 
of  powder  is  the  most  eligible,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  some  other  powdered  substances  pulveri? 
tatkm  increases  its  activity,  see  Pulveres.  Van  Swieten 
a4vi8Bd  it  to  be  pulverised,  and  mixed  with  sugar,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  some  aromatic.  The  addition  of 
Soap  is  supposed,  to  re;Kler  its  operation  much  milder, 
and  the  Prussian  Pharmacopoeia  contains  a  formula 
for  such  a  combination,  which  is  said  to  operate  mildly 
and  promptly.  To  this  preparation  the  name  Sapo 
Jalapikits  ♦  is  given.   Dose,  grs.  x  to  36s.   Oppici- 
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*  Sato  Jhi^nrnvt.  It  is  pr^ared  by  takiag  equal  fwto  of 
CsstHle  Scmp  and  ef  leiineas  extract  ef  Ja(ap,  and  digesting  Ikem 
ia  a  sufRcient  quantity  «>f  alcohol,  wtdi  modmle  heat,  and  n^ 
ponitiof  to  the  ronststeace  of  a  conserve. 
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N Aii  Prbparatioms.  Puh.  Jalap,  camp.  E.  EjlracL 
Jalap.  L.B.D.  Tinct.  Jalap.  L.E.D.  Ttiic^  Sewtm 
camp.  E.  (B).  Adulterations.  Briony  root  is 
sometimes  mixed  with  that  of  jalap,  but  it  may  be 
easily  disdnguished  by  its  paler  colour  and  less  com- 
pact texture ;  .and  by  not  easily  burning  at  the  flsme 
ef  a  candle.  When  the  teredo  has  attacked  it,  it 
should  be  rejected. 

JUNIPERI  BACC^  ET   CACUMINA.    L.E,D. 

(Juniperus  Communis.) 

Juniper  Berries  and  Tops. 
The  principal  constituents  of  these  berries  are  muci- 
lage, sugar,  and  volatile  oil ;  in  the  latter  of  which 
their  diuretic  virtues  reside.  Forms  of  Exhibition. 
That  of  an  infusion,  made  with  ^ij  of  the  berries,  to  oj 
of  hot  water.  Unless  pains  however  are  taken,  by 
strong  contusion,  to  bruise  and  break  the  seeds,  the  pre- 
paration will  contain  but  little  of  the  juniper  flafour. 
The  bruised  berries  may  be  also  triturated  with  sugar 
or  some  neutral  salt,  and  be  thus  exhibited  in  sub- 
stance, Dose  9j  to  Bij.  Officinai.  Prbparationi. 
Oleum  Jump.  L.E.D.  Spirii.  Junip.  Co.  L.E.D. 
The  taste  and  diuretic  properties  of  Hollands  depend 
upon  this  oil;  English  gin  is  flavoured  by  oiloftor^ 
pentine, 

KINO.  L.E.D.    Kino. 

(Pterocarpus  Erinacea.*  Extractum.  L.  Eucalypu 
Resiniferi.  Suecus  Concretus.  E.  Butea  Frondosa.  D.) 

There  is  very  considerable  obscurity  with  regard  to 
the  history  and  chemical  constitution  of  this  substance; 

■■  »      ■  '      I  -      I    -  ■  ■  ■■!■■■ t  ■    I  ■       ■         ■ 

*  The  plant  which  yields  Kino  is  at  length  satisfactorily  proved 
to  be  the  Pterocsrpus  Erinacea ;  the  London  College  have  ac- 
cordingly made  the  alteration  which  I  anticipated  in  the  fonncr 
edition  of  Um  work. 


three  varieties  of  it  are  met  with  in  the  ehops,  viz.  1, 
African  Kino,  which  bears  the  highest  price,  and  has 
all  the  appearance  of.  a  natural  production,  sl^ider 
twigs  being  oflen  intermixed  in  its  aubatance ;  it  is  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour  and  has  a  bitterish  astringent 
taate.  S.  Botantf  Bai/  Kino,  has  also  the  aspect  of  a 
natural  production,  it  is  in  more  solid  masses  than  the 
former  species,  is  less  brittle  (for  it  contains  a  very 
small  proportion  of  resin)  and,  with  its  astringency, 
baa  a  disagreeable  sweetish  taste.  3.  Jamaica  KinOj 
this  is  the  one  most  commonly  met  with ;  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  dry  extract,  is  in  small  fragments,  of  a 
colour  more  nearly  approaching  to  black  than  that  of 
the  others,  and  has  an  astringent  and  slightly  bitter 
taste.  There  is  also  a  fourth  variety  mentioned,  viz. 
the  East  India  or  Amboj/na,  but  this  does  not  ap< 
pear  to  differ  from  the  African  variety.  Chemical 
Composition.  In  all  the  varieties  the  predominant 
principles  are  tannin  and  extractive.  Solubility. 
The  beat  menstruum  is  diluted  alcohol.  Incompat- 
ible Substances,  vide  Galla:.  Mr.  Thomson  also 
states  a  fact  which  I  have  reason  to  consider  quite  cor- 
rect, that  the  alkalies  destroy  the  astringent  properdes 
of  kino.  All  the  varieties  are  soluble  in  soluUons  of 
pure  potass  and  ammonia,  and  no  precipitation  takes 
place  on  the  addition  of  water.  MEniciNAL  Uses.  It 
is  principally  employed  as  an  astringent,  but  from  its 
lir^ility  to  vary  in  strength,  it  has  been  very  generally 
superseded  by  Catechu.  Forms  of  Eshibitiom. 
Kther  in  substarrce  or  in  the  form  of  watery  infusion, 
or  in  that  of  tincture.  Dose,  grs.  x  to  39s.  Offici- 
nal Peeparations.  Tinct.  Kino.  L.E,D.  Elect. 
Catechu.  E.D.    Puhis  Alum.  co.  E. 
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KRAMERIiB  RADIX.  L.  f  KmiHerm  TnudimX 

V  JUMs.  J 

Rhaiany. 

This  root,  Rithongh  it  bas  been  for  some  time  em- 
ployed in  medicine,  has  only  lately  found  its  way  into 
the  Materia  Medica  of  the  London  FharmacopGeia. 
its  extract,  which  was  some  years  ago  imported  into  this 
country,  is  supposed  to  have  been  employed  ibr  giTing 
astringency  to  Port  wine.  According  to  recent  analy- 
sis the  root  contains  a  peculiar  modification  ofTannin, 
with  only  a  trace  of  Gallic  acid ;  Gum ;  Fecula ;  and 
certain  salts  of  Lime.  It  may  be  used  either  in  decoc- 
tion, or  tincture,  the  latter  of  which  may  be  made  by 
dissolving  two  ounces  of  the  root  in  a  pint  of  proof 
spirit.  In  all  its  forms  it  is  eminently  astringent.  I 
have  used  it  with  much  success  in  Leucorrhsea,  and  in 
uterine  hemorrhages.  The  extract  may  be  distinguish- 
ed from  Kino,  to  which  it  bears  a  great  resemblance  in 
appearance  and  taste,  by  being  very  fusible  by  heat, 
whereas  Kino  does  not  possess  that  character. 

LICHEN  L.E.D.     (Lichen  Islandicus.)     Uchen. 

Iceland  Liverwort.    Iceland  Moss, 

QtJALiTiBS.  OdouTy  none ;  Taste^  mucilaginous  and 
bitter.  SoLUBiLiTT.  The  eflecl  of  wiit«r  upon  this 
vegetable  substance  b  materially  modified  by  Cem|iefm- 
ture ;  if  cold,  the  lichen  absorbs  nearly  its  own  weight 
by  maceration,  but  gives  out  to  the  menstruum  little  or 
none  of  its  virtues ;  if  the  water  be  wann,  it  soon  ac^ 
quires  a  bitter  impregnation ;  by  ebullition,  a  decoccioa 
is  obtained,  which,  as  it  cools,  gelatinizes.  See  Decoci. 
Lichen.  Chemicai^Compositiok.  Proust h^shevra 
by  analysis  that  100  parts  of  this  moss  contain  64  parts 
of  a  substance  bearing  some  analogy  to  vegetable  glu- 
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ten,  33  of  a  matter,  soluble  in  hot  watef,  and  resemb* 
ling  starch,  and  3  parts  of  a  bitter  principle.  Medicinal 
Uses.  This  vegetable  was  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  piroieBsion  by  Linnseus,  who  recommended  its 
decoction,  as  haying  been  administered  with  greal 
Buccess  fbr  coughs  in  Sweden.  Upon  its  introduction 
into  this  country,  its  patrons  bestowed  so  many  ex- 
travagant eulogiums  upon  its  powers,  that  the  less 
sai^ine  practitioner  at  once  abandoned  its  use  in 
disgust,  and  it  fell  into  unmerited  disrepute.  It  would 
be  idle  to  speak  of  its  specific  effects  in  phthisis ;  but, 
es  a  demulcent,  it  is  certainly  veiy  superior  to  the  rnu* 
cikgiiious  mixtures  in  ordinaiy  use,  and  its  simple 
bitter  principle  at  the  same  time  tends  to  produce  a 
tonic  efiect,  which  is  frequently  desirable  in  the  debili* 
tated  condition  which  characterizes  the  latter  stages 
of  dm  disease.  There  are  circumstances,  however, 
wfaidi  may  render  the  removal  of  the  bitter  advanta* 
geouB ;  in  which  case,  macemtion  in  successive  waters, 
or  in  a  weak  alkaline  ley,  as  recommended  by  Westrin^, 
will  be  found  to  answer  the  intended  purpose.  Ofpi« 
ciHAL  PmBPARATioK.  Dccoct.  lAchcn.  Island.  E.D. 
Sir  Afexander  Crichton  has  ofiered  some  observations 
upon  the  genuineness  of  this  article  which  deserve  at* 
tention.  He  says  that  there  are  two  varieties  in  the 
amrioet ;  the  best  of  which  has  a  homy  texture,  ami 
■yields  a  bitter  muciltige.  It  is  that  which  comes  from 
Iceland,  Nonray,  Sweden,  and  Finland.  Tiie  inferior 
kind  has  a  membranous  texture,  and  yields  little 
bitter  or  mucilage  in  comparison  with  the  former. 
Where  it  comes  from  he  knows  not,  but  he  suspects  it 
|o  be  BriHsh,  as  it  is  much  cheaper  than  the  other. 
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LIMONES.  L.B.D.    (Citrus  Medica.    Baeetc.) 

Lemons, 

• 

Succus — The  Juicb  consists  of  Girie  acidj  muci- 
lage, extractive  matter,  and  small  portions  of  sugar  4md 
lirater.  Specific  gravitj/^  1*0384.  It  may  be  preserved 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time^  by  covering  its  sur- 
face Mrith  fixed  oil. 

Its  use  in  making  saline  draughts  has  been  already 
noticed,  see  Acid.  CUric,  Its  principal  medicinal  valoe 
consists  in  its  anti-scorbutic  *  virtues ;  indeed  it  may 
be  fairly  asserted  that  this  disease,  so  peculiarly  inci« 
dent  to  a  sea  life,  has  been  nearly  eradicated  by  the 
juice  of  lemons.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  in  speaking  of  its 
efficacy,  asserts  that  ^^  those  only  who  have  made  them- 
selves acquainted  vrith  the  early  pait  of  the  Naval 
history  of  this  country,  or  those  vrho  have  perused  the 
interesting,  popular,  and  eloquent  narrative  of  Com- 
modore Anson's  voyage,  can  duly  appreciate  the  value 
of  this  simple  remedy.  Lemonade,  as  a  beverage  in 
putrid  diseases,  was  first  introduced  by  the  Fvendi 
physi^ans  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and 
about  the  year  1660,  an  Italian  fix>m  Floience,  having 
learnt  a  process  of  fireezing  confectionary,  conceived  the 
happy  idea  of  converting  such  beverage  into  ice.  This 
found  a  ready  sale,  and  was  the  occaaion  of  so  great  aa 
increase  in  the  number  of  sellers  of  Lemonade,  that  ia 
the  year  1676,  the  Lemonadien  of  Paris  were  formed 

*  It  was  koowD  to  be  a  remedy  for  this  disorder  at  least  twa 
hundred  yean  ago  ;  for  in  a  work  entitled,  ^*  The  Safipeoa^s 
Mate,  or  Military  and  Domestic  Medicine,*'  by  John  Woodall, 
master  in  Surgery,  London,  1S3S,  the  author  concludes  his  eolo- 
gium  of  lemon  Juice,  by  saying,  **  I  dare  not  write  bow  good  a 
sauce  it  is  at  meat,  lest  the  chief  in  the  ship  should  waste  it  ia 
the  great  cabin  to  save  vinegar.*^ 
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into  a  company,  and  received  a  patent  from  lira  govern- 
inent« 

Cortex — ^Thb  Rind  or  Peel  is  composed  of  two 
distinct  parts;  the  exterior,  which  contains  glands, 
filled  with  a  fragrant  volatile  oil,  upon  which  all  its 
properties  depend,  and  the  interior  coat^  which  is 
tasteless  and  indigestible.  The  flavour  may  be  obtained 
by  rubbing  lump  sugar  upon  it,  which  will  imbibe  the 
oil,  and  if  it  be.  then  dried  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  may 
be  preserved  unimpaired  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
'will  be  preferable  to  the  volatile  oil  obtained  by  distil- 
lation,.  for  the  fire  generally  imparts  an  unpleasant  or 
empyreumatic  flavour.* 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  ^^  the  different  parts 
of  the  same  plant  have  frequently  very  difierent  pro- 
perties." The  Lemon  offers  a  good  example  of  this 
fact,  for  its  juice  is  acid,  its  seeds  bitter^  and  its  peel 
aromaiiCf 

LINIMENTA.  L.E.D.    Uniments. 

These  are  external  applications,  having  the  consis- 
tence of  oil  or  balsam.  If  we  except  the  Unimcnt, 
JEruginitf  all  the  officinal  liniments  are  decomposed 
by  the  substances  which  are  incompatible  with  soaps. 

LiNiMENTUM  ^RUGiNis.  L.  Oxj/mcl  JErugints. 
P.L,  1787.  Mel  JEgypiiacum.  P.L.  1745.  Unguen- 
turn  JBgypiiacum*  P.L.  1730.  Diluted  with  water, 
it  has  been  recommended  as  a  gargle  in  venereal  ulcer- 
ations, but  its  use  is  hazardous ;  it  is  a  detergent  es- 
charotic  preparation. 

LiNiMEMTUM  AMMONiiB  FoflTius.  L.  Oleum  Anh 
moniatum.  E.  LAnimentum  Ammonias.  D.  It  consists 
of  liquor  ammonite  one  party  olive  oil  two  parts,  (oil 

*  EssBNTiAL  Salt  of  Lbhons.    See  PotasM  Supertartras. 
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eight  piirtsy  RD.)  The  alkali  forms  ^lith  the  oil  a  soap, 
which  is  held  dissolved  by  the  water  in  the  liquor 
ammomm.  It  is  an  excellent  nibefacient,  and  pene- 
tiating  liiument. 

LiNixBifTUM  Ammonijb  Svb-carbonatis.  L. 
lAnimentum  Ammonia.  P.L.  1787.  JUnimentum 
Volatile.  P.L.  1745.  The  carbonic  acid  prevents  the 
perfect  formation  of  soap  in  this  liniment ;  anlike  the 
former  one,  therefore,  it  deposits  the  soapy  matter  on 
standing.  It  is  much  less  stimulating  than  the  pre- 
ceding one. 

LiNiMENTUM  Calcis.  B.D.  Oil  and  lime  laoaler^ 
equal  parts.  This  is  an  earthy  soap,  formed  by  the 
combination  of  lime  and  oil;  the  soapy  matter  separates 
on  standing,  it  should  therefore  be  extemporaneous. 
In  cases  of  bums  and  scalds  where  the  cuticle  has  been 
destroyed,  it  is  an  advantageous  application. 

LiNiMENTUM  Camphors.  L.  Oleum  Campluh 
ratum.  E.D.  Camphor  one,  olive  oil  four  parts.  It  is 
a  simple  solution  of  camphor  in  fixed  oil,  and  forms  a 
very  useful  embrocation  to  sprains,  bruises,  glandular 
swellings,  and  in  rheumatic  affections. 

LiNiiiENTUM  Camphors  composii um.  L.  Cam' 
phor  two,  Hquor  ammonia  sir,  spirits  oflaeender  m- 
teen  parts.    It  is  highly  stimulating.^ 

LiNiMENTUM  Htdrargtri.  L.  A  pouud  of  diis 
linim^it  contains  nearly  Jiv  of  mercury ;  it  ^fects  the 
mouth  more  rapidly  than  strong  m^curial  ointment, 
although  it  will  be  seen  by  the  Medicinml  Dynamekt 
to  contain  less  Mercury.  Tnis  effect  is  to  be  attrilwted 
to  the  stimulating  properties  of  its  adjuncts,  vie.  Cam- 
phor and  Ammonia. 

*  Ward's  Essbncb  for  thb  Hbab-aohb.*— Nbthiiig  num  tea 

Liahnent.  Camph.  Comp. 
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LiiriMBiiTuii  Saponis  compomxvm.  L.  Hard 
9cap  iij,  cmmpkor  j,  spirit  of  roseauarj/  xvj  parts.  It 
IB  a  stimulant  and  anodyne  application,  and  lA  local 
pains  opium  may  be  advantageoudy  added  to  it.  It 
IB  commonly  used  under  the  name  of  Opodeldoc.^ 
See  Sapo. 

LiNiMENTUM  Terebinthina.  This  UnimeQt  ^nav 
introduced  by  Mr.  Kentish  of  Newcastle,  as  a  dressing 
to  recent  bums,  which  he  continued  until  the  eschars 
became  loose. 

L.INUM  CATHARTICUM.  L.D.    Purging  Fhx. 

The  qualities  of  this  plant  leside  in  extractive  mat- 
ter, hence  water  extracts,  but  long  decoction  injures 
them.  Medicinal  Uses.  It  is  strongly  purgative. 
Forms  of  Exhibition.  3!]  of  the  dried  herb  infused 
in  oj  of  boiling  water.    Dose,  f§ij. 

LINI  USITATISSIMI  SEMINA.  L.E.D. 

Unseed,  or  Common  Flax  Seed, 

These  seeds  contain  a  large  proportion  of  mucilage, 
and  one-sixth  of  therr  weight  of  fixed  oil ;  the  former 
of  which  r^ides  principally  in  the  cuticle,  the  latter, 
in  the  parenchymatous  portion  of  the  seed ;  by  infusion 

*  Stbbr^s  Opodeldoc. — Castille  Soap  §J,  Rectified  Spirit, 
f  S  vi^l,  Camphor  3  itiss,  Oil  of  Rosemary  f  3  »>  Oil-  of  Origanam 
f3j*  Sototionef  Amramiiaf3vj. 

BiA»«*s  Ajioovbe,  Balsam.— Ii  consista  of  one  piurt  of  Tine* 
turiB  of  Opium,  and  two  of  Opodeldoc*  i.  e.  Liaiment.  Sapon. 
conp. 

FasEMAV^s  Bathing  Spirits. — Liniment  Saponts  comp.  co- 
loured with  Daflfy^a  Elixir.  Jackson ^s  Bathing  SpiaiYt  differs 
from  the  former  in  the  addition  of  some  essential  oila^ 

Lmeif's  EiiBmocATioif. — Olive  oil  inpregftated  with  Bcrj^- 
auit  and  sene  other  flBMKcs,  and  coioaccd  with  AUuuict  root. 
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in  boilii^  water,  a  clear,  colourless,  inodorous,  and 
nearly  insipid  mucilage  is  obtained ;  B^ss  of  the  un- 
bruised  seed  is  suflkient  for  oj  of  water;  cold  -water 
does  not  extract  any  mucilage  from  them  when  un- 
bniised ;  the  farina  of  the  seeds  is  well  adq>ted  for 
cataplasms.  Officinal  Prep.  Injits.  JLimcomp:h» 
OUumUni.  L.E.D. 

LIQUOR  ALUMINIS  COMPOSITUS.  L. 

Aqua  Aluminosa  Bateana,  P.  L.  1745. 

This  is  a  compound  solution  of  alum  and  sulphate 
of  zinc ;  a  fluid-ounce  containing  about  seven  grains 
of  each  ingredient.  It  is  powerfully  astringent,  and  is 
successfully  used  as  a  detergent  lotion  to  old  ulcers; 
as  a  collyrium,  or  as  an  injection  in  gleet  and  fluor 
albus ;  it  will  also  often  answer  in  removing  chilblains, 
and  in  curing  slight  excoriations. 

LIQUOR  AMMONLE.  L.    Aqua  Ammonia.  E. 

Aqua  Ammoni je  Causticje.  D. 

Solution  of  Ammonia. 

Qualities.  Form^  a  limpid,  colourless  fluid; 
specific  gravity^  •  960,  or  f  § j  weighs  about  438  grs. 
Odour ^  strong  and  pungent ;  Taste^  extremely  caustic. 
Chemical  Composition.  A  solution  of  ammoniacal 
gas  in  water,  which  varies  considerably  in  strength  in 
the  different  pharmacopceias.  When  prepared  accoid* 
ing  to  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges,  it  contains 
nearly  25  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  whereas  the  Dublin 
preparation  does  not  contain  more  than  16.  Solvent 
Powers.  It  is  an  active  solvent  of  many  vegetable 
principles,  e.  g.  oils^  resins^  Sac.  With  alcohol  it 
unites  in  every  proportion ;  it  assists  the  oxidizemeot 
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oFcopp&t  and  zinc,  arid  dissolves  many  of  Che  metallic 
oxides.  Meo.  Uses.  Stimulant,  rubefacient,  and  ant- 
add.;  Forms  op  Exhibition.  In  milk,  or  any  liquid 
Tehicle ;  if  in  decoctions,  or  infusions,  they  must  be 
preyiously  cooled ;  for  at  130^  the  ammonia  will  escape 
in  the  form  of  gas.  Dqse,  Xf[T  to  zxx.  OFFiciNAii 
Prep.  JJnimentum  Ammonia:.  L.D.  Oleum  Ammon^ 
£•  Spir.  Amfwnias.  L.  Spir.  Ammonim*  comp*  L. 
Spir.  Amman,  succinct.  L.  JUniment.  Camphor,  comp^ 
li.  AnCLTER^iTioKs.  The  presence  of  other  salts  in 
the  solution  may  be  discovered  by  saturating  a  portion 
with  pure  nitric  acid,  and  applying  the  test  for  sul- 
phuric acid,  (Barj/tes)  and  that  for  muriatic  acid, 
C Nitrate  of  Silver.)  Carbonic  acid  is  detected  by  its 
efienrescing  with  acids,  or  by  its  forming  with  lime 
water  a  precipitate,  soluble  with  effervescence  in 
nitric  acid;  it  ought,  to  be  free  from  all  fetor;  its 
strength  can  only  be  determined  by  taking  its  specific 
gravity.  It  should  be  preserved  in  well  closed  bottles, 
and  their  dimensions  should  be  small,  for  when  in 
laige  vessels  it  often  becomes  carbonated  before  it  is 
half  used* 

LIQUOR  AMMONIiE  ACETATIS.  L.    Aqua 
Acetatis  Ammonia.  E.D. 

Solution  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia, 
olim.  Spirit  of  Minder  erus. 

This  preparation  is  a  solution  of  the  neutral  acetate 
of  ammonia^  with  a  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  difr 
fused  through  it;  it  is  made  by  saturating  the  sub- 
carbonate  of  ammonia  with  diatiUed  vinegar,  for  which 
purpose  it  will  generally  be  found  that  |  j  of  the  alkali 
will  saturate  oiss  of  the  vinegar ;  since^  however,  the 

Vol.  II.  u 
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quantity  of  acid  in  distiUed  vinegar  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  the  ammonia,  are  liable  to  constant  Tari- 
ation,   the  exact  point  of  neutralization  should  be 
ascertained  by  the  alternate  application  of  litmus  and 
turmeric  papers ;  for  if  the  proportions  be  not  accu* 
rately  adjusted,  some  of  the  metallic  salts,  eqieciallj 
those  of  antimcnyj  which  are  often  prescribed  in  oon« 
junction  with  it,  are  decomposed,  and  thus  rmdered 
ineiScacious ;  and  on  this  account  an  excess  aS  aScaK 
is  to  be  feared  more  than  that  of  acid.    Thn  piepa* 
ration  is  also  not  imfrequently  employed  as  a  ocd<* 
lyrium,  when  much  serious  mischief  may  arise  from 
the  carbonate  or  ammonia  predominating.    It  has  been 
already  stated  that  a  very  minuUe  proportion  c^  ex- 
tractive matter  is  rendered  sensible  on  the  additicm  of 
an  alkali;  hence  this  prqMuution  firequendy  derives 
from  the  vin^ar  a  brown  hue,  which  may  be  removed 
by  filtering  the  solution  through  a  little  well  bamt 
charcoal.    It  also  deserves  notice  that  the  presence  of 
a  trace  of  copper,   derived  from  the  copper  «x>cks 
through  which  the  vinegar  has  passed,  vrill  impart  a 
brown  tinge,   whilst  in  larger  quantities  this  noietal 
yields  a  blue  colour  with  anvmonia.    Incompatibi«e 
Substances.     Acids;  fixed  alkalies;    alum;  lime 
water;  sulphate  of  magnesia;  eorrosioe  sublimate; 
nitrate  of  silver;  and  the  sulphates  of  zinCj  copper^ 
and  iron.    Acetate  of  lead  produces  also  a  copious 
precipitation,  but  this  depends  upon  the  presence  of 
the  carbonic  acid  difiused  through  the  solution,  which 
decomposes  the  salt  and  forms  an  insoluble  carbo- 
nate of  lead.      Magnesia  likewise,   contrary  to  what 
might  be  supposed,  decomposes  the  solution  and  ren- 
ders it  pungent,  from  the  extrication  of  ammoniacal 
gas;   this  phenomenon  depends  upon  the   magtyeaksL 
forming  a  triple  acetate  with  one  part  of  the  ammoma. 
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and  aetting  the  t^mainder  at  liberty •  .Mbd.  Uses. 
When  assisted  by  warmth  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  i» 
&n  exceUoit.  diaphoretic,  afid  produces  its  effects  with- 
out quickening  the  circulation :  (Form:  117,  1S6,>  by 
keqjing  the  sor&ce  of  the .  body  cool,  its  action  is  de- 
termined to.  the. kidneys,  and  it  pix>ves  diuretic,  especi- 
ally when  combined  with  remedies  of  a  similar  ten- 
dency. (Form:  111.)  Dose,  fsiv  to  fjxij.  EKtemally 
it  furnishes  a  lotion,  valuable  as  a  refrigerant,  especi- 
ally when  combined  with  some  spirituous  preparation* 
See  Farm:  148. 

1.IQU0R   AMMONIA   SUB-CARBONATIS.   L. 

SoLUTio  Svb-Carbonatis  Ammonijb.  E. 

Aqua  Carbonatis  Ammonia.  D. 

This  is  merely  a  solution  of  the  solid  sub-carbonate 
in  distilled  water,  see  Ammonicc  Sub^earbonas.  Dose, 
fSss  to  fjj  in  any  bland  liquid.  Adulterations. 
There  is  frequently  a  deficient  quantity  of  the  sub- 
carbonate  in  solution,  its  pungency  being  kept  up  by 
the  addition  of*  liquor  ammonias ;  this  may  be  dis- 
covered by  shaking  it  with  twice  its  bulk  of  alcohol, 
when  a  coagulum  of  considerable  density  should  occur, 
the  absence  of  which  will  denote  the  sophistication  of 
the  article.  Its  specific  gravity  should  be  1.150.  The 
Incompatibles  are  those  enumerated  under  the  history 
ofAmmonicc  Sub^carbonas. 

LIQUOR  ARSENICAIJS.  L. 

SoLUTio  Arsenicalis.  E. 

This  is  a  solution  of  the  Arsenite  of  Potass^  coloured 
and  flavoured  by  the  Compound  Spirit  of  Lavendery 
f3J  of  which  contains  gr.  |  of  arsenious  acid.    It  was 

uS 
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introduced  into  practice  by  Dr.  Fowler  of  Staffiyrd, 
a  substitute  for  the  empirical  remedy  known  by  tbe 
name  of  "  The  Tasteless  Ague  Drop^  It  is  a  power- 
ful tonic,  and  has  been  very  successfully  adminiateied 
in  the  cure  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers^  peri- 
odical head-aches,  and  as  an  alterative  in  many  aimma- 
lous  diseases  of  the  skin.  It  has  been  also  given,  with 
decided  effect,  in  certain  visceral  obstructions ;  its  use 
however  is  to  a  great  degree  empirical,  althou^  we 
may  observe,  generally,  that  wherever  strong  aiteiial 
action  exists,  arsenic  will  do  harm.  The  addition  of 
a  few  drops  of  Vinum  Opii  is  said  to  render  its  opera- 
tion safer  and  more  efficacious.  Incompatibi^e  Sub- 
STANCBS.  Ume  water/  nitrate  of  silver/  the  salts  of 
copper/  hydrO'Sulphuret  of  potassy  smd  the  infksions 
and  decoctions  of  bark.  Dose,  Hj^iv,  gradually  in- 
creased to  TT)^xxx,  twice  a  day.  See  Arsenicum  Album, 

LIQUOR  CALCIS.  Ir.    Aqua  Calcis.  E.D. 

Lime  Water* 

It  is  a  saturated  solution  of  lime  in  water ;  f^ j  of 
which  contains  |  of  a  grain.*    iNCOMPATiBiiE  Sub- 

*  Since  the  last  edition  of  this  work,  Mr.  Dalton  has  discovered 
the  very  curious  fiict,  that  lime  b  more  soluMe  in  eold  thaa  m 
hot  water,  and  has  given  a  table  of  q^uantitiea  from  which  he  con- 
cludes that  the  quantity  held  in  solution  by  water  at  39*  Fah :  is 
nearly  double  that  retained  by  water  at  fil8*.  Mr.  Phillips  has 
lately  taken  up  the  subject,  and  confirmed  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Dalton. 

thus  10,000  gr.  of  water,  at  S1S%  dissolve   7.8  of  Ume 
10,000  gr.  of  water,  at    82' 15.2 

Mr.  Phillips  attempts  to  account  for  this  apparent  anomaly 
"  from  the  cflfect  which  heat  sometimes  produces  of  inereasiiie 
instead  of  diminishing  the  attraction  of  coheuon.  In  the  present 
case,  he  continues,  the  affinities  which  are  brought  into  play 
the  attractions  of  aggregation  of  the  particles  of  the  Hme  ui 
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-stances/' ^//  alkaline  and  metallic  salts;  barates; 

'tartrates;  citrates;  acids;  sulphur;  spirituous pre^ 
parations,  and  the  injnsions  of  all  astringent  vege^ 

'  tables.  It  should  be  kept  in  close  vessels,  for  if  exposed 

'to  the  air,  the  lime  will  attract  carbonic  acid,  and 
become  an  insoluble  carbonate;  the  addition  of  an 
alkaline  carbonate  produces  the  same  effect  instan- 
taneously.t  If  animal  charcoal  be  boiled  with  lime<- 
water,  it  will  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  lime,  an 
efiect  which  is  tiot  produced  by  charcoal  of  vegetable 

'  origin.  Med.  Uses.  It  is  an  antacid,  and  is  therefore 
useful  in  dyspepsia  attended  with  acidity ;  Form.  149. 
Mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk,  it  furnishes  an 
excellent  remedy  in  infantile  complaints  connected  vrith 
bowel  aflfections;  it  is  likewise  astringent  in  leucorr- 
haea,  in  the  last  stages  of  dysentery,  and  in  protracted 
diarrhoea.  It  dissolves  also  the  slimy  mucus  with  which 
disordered  bowels  are  so  generally  infested;  on  account 
of  this  latter  property,  it  has  been  exhibited  in  calcn* 

each  other,  the  attraction  of  the  lime  to  form  a  hydrnte  wjith  ft 
.small  portion  the  watert  and  the  mutual  aflbaity  existing  between 
thai  hydrate  and  the  water  of  solution."  And  at  the  high  tem- 
perature he  thiaks  that  the  former  aflinities  inay  he  so  hei^hfened 
as  to  overpower  the  latter. 

f  Upon  this  fact  Dr.  Alton  founded  his  ingenious  process  for 
preserving  water  from  putrefaction ;  in  the  first  place  he  impreg- 
nated the  water  with  lime,  which  from  its  antiseptic  property  ans- 
wered the  purpose  of  keeping  it  most  completely,  and  then  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  lime,  he  merely  added  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  which  by  transferring  its  carbonic  acid,  rendered  the 
lime  insoluhle,  and  consequentiy  the  water  tasteless  and  fit  for 
economical  purposes.  Mr.  Henry,  however,  proposed  the  intro- 
duction of  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  into  the  cask,  and  this 
expedient  has  been  found  equally  effective,  and  far  more  econo* 
roical. 
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lous  aflfections,*  with  a  view  of  dissolving  the  ceoient- 

ing  ingredient  of  the  concretion,  and  thereby  of  de- 
strojing  its  cohesion :  see  V0I.  L  p,  290.    Not  being 

very  nauseous,  it  is  easily  given  under  any  circam- 

stances,  and  it  is  not  liable  lo  produce  ihat  irritability 

of  stomach  vrhich  frequently  attends  the  long  continued 

use  of  the  fixed  alkalies.    It  also  frequently  fi>nns  tlie 

basis  of  astringent  gargles.      Lime  vrater  moreover 

aflTords  a  succes^l  remedy  in  certain  cutaneous  aftc- 

tions,  particularly  those  affecting  the  face,  as  Guita 

Rosea*    Sir  G.  Blane  has  also  seen  some  remarkable 

cures  of  herpetic  complaints  of  the  legs  by  lar|^  doses; 

he  has  also  employed  it  vrith  eSsct  as  a  lotion.  Foam 

OF  Exhibition.    Milk  disguises  its  flavour^  without 

impairing  its  virtues.    Dose,  f §j  to  f §vj.    Sugar  has 


*  Mat.  Stipbbv's  Rsmedt  worn  tbb  Stomb  fcomisted  of  line, 
which  was  produced  bjf  cslciaipg  thesheUs  of  eggs  and  8iiails»aBii 
made  into  pills  with  Soap.  A  decociioa  was  also  adininistered, 
consisting  of  Chamomile,  Fennel,  Parsley  and  Burdock,  together 
with  a  portion  of  Alicant  Soap.  This  is  a  very  rational  practice, 
and  is  very  much  what  the  pradltioDen  of  tte  present  day  depesi 
upon :  the  obeervmtioBs  of  Mrs.  Stephens  reqiectiBg  tlwir  adni- 
ntstration,  b  equally  judicious.  **  If,*^  says  she,  **  these  meA- 
cines  produce  pain,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  an  opiate  with 
them,  and  it  most  he  at  all  times  a  principal  care  to  prevent  t 
looseness,  for  if  this  should  happen  it  would  carry  off  the  medi- 
cines; under  such  circumstances  the  quantity  of  the  Decoction, 
since  it  is  laxative,  must  he  diminished,  and  other  suitable  means 
must  be  taken  by  the  advice  of  a  Physician/*  The  credit  of  in- 
troducing alkaline  medicines  for  the  cure  of  calculous  disordcis, 
does  not  however  rest  with  Mas.  Stbfbbks.  It  has  been  before 
stated  in  this  work,  that  Basil  Valeatiae  employed  a  fixed  alka- 
line salt  in  such  eases ;  and  I  may  here  add,  that  Sbuhjatus,  in 
his  Praxis  Medica,  mentions  a  lithonthryptic  that  was  jn  great 
esteem  and  general  use  in  his  time,  which  consisted  of  one  oonce 
of  Salt  of  Tartar  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  parsley  wal^,  and  aAff- 
wards  tinged  yellow  with  orange  peel. 
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the  curious  property  of  rendering  lime  more  soluble  in 
water.    See  Saccharum. 

LIQUOR  CALCIS  MURIATIS.  L.D. 
Solution  of  Muriate  ofJUme. 

This  solution  is  said  to  be  tonic  and  deobstruent, 
and  to  have  been  advantageously  ^ven  in  scrofula.  It 
has  also  been  found  useful  in  Urticaria,  and  several 
other  forms  of  cutaneous  disease*  Incompatibles. 
Sulphuric  acid,  and  the  Sulphates ;  the  fixed  alkalies 
and  their  carbonates ;  ammonia  produces  no  change  in 
the  solution,  but  its  carbonate  decomposes  it,  and 
precipitates  carbonate  of  lime.    Dose,  TTJ^xxtofsij. 

LIQUOR  CUPRl  AMMONIATI.  L. 

Solution  of  Ammoniated  Copper. 

This  is  a  simple  solution  of  the  salt  in  distilled  water. 
The  preparation,  although  perfectly  transparent  when 
first  formed,  soon  becomes  turbid  and  deposits  oxide 
of  copper ;  this  arises  from  the  escape  of  ammOnia, 
and  may  be  prevented  by  the  occasional  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  the  volatile  alkali.  See  Cuprum 
Ammoniatum.  The  Medicinal  Dynameter  will  shew 
the  proportion  of  salt  in  any  given  quantity  of  the 
solution. 

LIQUOR  FERRI  ALKALINL  L. 

Solution  of  Alkaline  Iron. 

This  preparation  is  nearly  the  same  as  Stahl*s  TViic- 
iura  Martis  AlkaUna.  Chbmicai«  Compositioh.  It 
is  by  no  means  ascertained.  Incompatible  Sub- 
stances. It  is  a  most  injudicious  preparation,  for  it 
cannot  be  exhibited  in  any  form  without  decompq- 
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sition ;  V0aier,  especially  if  not  distilled,  and  vegeiable 
infusions  and  decoctions^  produce  dense  precipitatfis; 
pure  acids  J  alkalies^  and  spirit^  also  decompoee  iu  I 
must  confess  my  regret  at  the  GoUege  h^Tiog  retained 
this  preparation  in  their  PhannacopcBia ;  the  commitiee 
agreed  to  reject  it,  but  their  judgment  was  retersed  by 
the  votes  of  the  Comitia  Mqfora*  Should  any  prac« 
titidner  be  unable  to  procure  this  preparation,  I  will 
give  him  an  easy  receipt  for  producing  it,  viz.  JLei  kirn 
keep  the  Mistura  Ferri  composite  in  an  open  vessel^ 
until  it  is  entirely  spoilt ! 

LIQUOR  HYDRARGYRI  OXY-MURJATIS.    L. 

This  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  intended  to 
facilitate  the  exhibition  of  min\|te  dos^  of  the  salt ; 
f §j  contains  gr.  | ;  when  long  kept,  or  exposed  to 
light,  the  oxy-muriate  is  decomposed,  and  calomel  is 
precipitated;  (see  Hydrarg:  Oxt/niuriatis:)  or,  what 
is  more  dangerous,  it  is  sometimes  deposited  in  crystals, 
without  decomposition;  a  small  portion  of  muriatic 
^acid,  or  muriatfe  of  ammonia  in  the  solution,  prevents 
this  precipitation.  Dose,  f3ss  to  fsij,  in  an  infiision  of 
linseed.   ' 

LIQUOR  PUMBI  SUB-ACETATIS.   L. 

Liquor  Sub-acetatis  Lithargtbi.  D. 

Aqua  lAthargtfri  Acetatij  P.L/  1767. 

Solution  of  Sub-acetate  of  Lead:  o/tm,  Extract  of 

Saturn. 

This  prepamtion  was  introduced  by  M.  Goulard  of 

Montpelliei*,  hence  it  has  been  commonly  known  by 

the  name  of  Goulard* s  Extract.    QuALitiEs.   It  is  of 

-a  greenish  straw  colour,  and  has  ah  austere,  sweetish 
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taste;  when  kept  it  deposits  a  quantity  of  oxide,  and 
becomes  lighter  coloured.    Chemical  Composition. 
It  is  a  saturated  solution  of  the  sub-acetate  of  lead, 
consisting,  according  to  Berselius,  of  one  proportional 
of  acid,   and  three  proportionals  of  oxide  of  lead; 
hence  its  name  is  correct;     It  is  the  only  instance  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  of  a  real  sub-salt  being  solu- 
ble in  water.    IncoMPATiBiiE  Substances.  Alkalies 
and  their  carbonates  precipitate  a  white  sub-salt ;  n/- 
kaline  sulphates  and  sulphurets;  mucilage.    Spring 
Watery  from  the  salts  which  it  contains,  produces  with 
it  a  very  milky  and  turbid  appearance ;  and  even  when 
distilled,  in  consequence  of  the  carbonic  acid  diffiised 
trough  it,  it  occasions  precipitation.    The  Suigeon 
will  remember  that  the  Zdnimentum  Saponis  cannot 
be  mixed  with  it,  without  mutual  decomposition.   Sec 
Sapo.    Msn.  Uses.    It  is  only  used  externally,  in 
superfici^  and  phlegmonic  inflammations  of  the  skin, 
and  in  herpetic  afifections.    It  has  been,  a  question 
whether  Lead,  in  any  form,  should  ever  be  applied  to 
an  open  wound,  or  to  an  abraded  surface  ;*  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  it  should  not  certainly  be  applied  to  such  as 
are  recent,  nor  to  those  whose  character  indicates  a 
diminished  state  of  vitality  in  the  parts,  and  exhibits 
k  disposition  to  gangrene.    Thie  abuse  of  Saturnine 
lotions  has  been  frequently  descanted  upon  by  foreign 
writers,  and,  among. the  evils  which  are  supposed  to 
be  thus  induced,  impotence  is  mentioned  as  one  of  not 
unfrequent  occurrence.    See  Institutioni  di  Medicina 
For  ens :  di  Tortosa,  voL  1.  p.  58.  also  Ftitze  Compend: 

•  *  ViRoiii's  MixK.  A  prqMration  is  sold  under  this  name, 
which  is  a  Sulphate  of  Lead,  and  is  prepared  as  follows.  To  a 
saturated  solution  of  Alum,  add  of  Goulard's  extract  one  third 
pari.  Shake  them  together ;— see  Benzbinum  for  a  very  diffcreat 
.  ^osmetic  hearmg  the  same  name. 
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sopra  le  Maht :  Vener:  p.  180.  and  Afojilc^fia 
iat:^  soprai  Mali  Venerei^  p.  86.  There  is  a  paper  in 
the  third  Tolume  of  the  Medical  Tramactumsj  by  Dr. 
Reynolds,  in  whidii  the  case  of  a  gentleman  is  detailfrf, 
who  brought  on  a  temporary  paralysis  of  the  Spkimeier 
jtnij  by  freely  using  Goulard's  lotion  for  the  cure  of 
the  Piles.  The  value  of  Saturnine  applications  in 
common  inflammation  most  probably  arises  from  a 
partial  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  the  part,  produced  by 
the  sedative  agency  of  the  lead. 

LIQUOR  PLUMBI  SUB-ACETATIS 

DILUTUS.    L. 

As  the  fbrmei'  preparation  is  very  rarely  employed 
in  its  concentrated  form,  the  CoU^  has  directed  its 
dilution,  and  added  a  portion  of  spirit,  with  a  view 
to  accelerate  its  evaporation,  and  thus  to  produce  a 
refrigerating  offset ;  but  for  such  a  purpose  the  quan- 
tity of  spirit  is  far  too  small,  and  should  therefore  be 
increased  by  extemporaneous  addition. 

LIQUOR  POTASS^.  L.    Aqua  Potassa.  EL 
Aqua  Kali  Caustica.  D< 

Aqua  kalipuri.  P.L.  1787.     Lixhium  Saponariumj 

1745- 

Qualities.  A  limpid,  dense,  colourless  solution ; 
a  pint  should  weigh  §xvj ;  when  rubbed  between  the 
fingers  it  feels  soapy,  in  consequaiice  of  a  partial  solu- 
tion of  the  cuticle.  The  solution,  as  usually  prepared, 
contains  small  portions  of  muriate  and  sulphate  of 
potass,  silica  and  lime ;  but  these  incidental  impurities 
do  not  invalidate  its  virtues ;  it  ought  not  to  eflervesce 
with  acids*  Med.  Uses.  Antacid,  diuretic,  alterative, 
and  Uthonthryptic ;  and  externally,  when  diluted,  ii 
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nets  as  a  siimubtii^  louon,*  and  if  concentrated,  as  a 
caustic ;  spe  Poia^$a  Fusa.  The  operation  of  this  and 
other  alkaUne  itwedies,  hoy^  at  di^rent  periods  beep 
celebrated  as  powerful  litbonibriptics,  ami  whilst  ex- 
perience has  in  some  cases  confirmed  the  value  of  the 
practice,  it  has  in  others  proved  no  less  decidedly  its 
mischievous  agency ;  these  contradictory  results  are  at 
length  capable  of  explanation,  for  Chemistry  has  drawn 
aside  the  veil  that  has  so  long  obscured  the  history, 
origin,  and  cure  of  calculous  diseases,  and  has  demon- 
strated that  these  extraneous  bodies  vary  in  compo- 
sition, and  are  consequently  very  differently  affected 
by  the  same  chemical  solvents;  but  this  subject  has 
already  been  so  fully  discussed  in  the  first  volume  of 
this  work,  under  the  chapter  on  ^^  Aniiliihics  and 
lAthorUhrjfpticSj'^  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
it  in  this  place. 

It  has  also  been  found  highly  useful  in  the  cure  of 
several  species  of  cutaneous  affections ;  as  in  Lepra, 
Psoriasis,  &c.  which  diseases  generally  appear  to  have 
some  connection  with  a  morbid  state  of  the  digestive 
functions;  see  Form:  149.  Dosb  of  the  solution  of 
potass,  ITl^x  to  fjss,  in  veal  brothf  or  table  beer ;  this 
latter  vehicle  disguises  its  nauseous  flavour  completely. 
In  many  cases,  the  infusion  of  some  bitter  tonic  vrill 
be  the  most  eligible  liquor  in  which  it  can  be  exhibited, 
especially  where  our  object  is  to  promote  its  absorp- 
tion :  the  theory  of  such  a  combination  has  been  al- 


*  Han  nay's  Lotion,  or  Pkbyentivb  Wash.  This  &mous 
nostrum  for  the  prevention  of  venereal  infection,  ^ras  nothing 
more  than  a  solution  of  caustic  potass. 

f  Dr.  Chittick*s  Remedy  for  the  Stone.  This  celebrated 
nostrum  consisted  of  a  fixed  alkali  in  veal  broth ;  the  broth  was 
usually  made  by  bis  patients,  and  sent  to  him  fresh  every  day,  in 
•Older  to  be  medicated.    A.D.  1766. 
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read  J  explained  in  the  first  vol*  df  dug  wotk,  p.  SK. 
Officinal  Pbbp.  Poiassajusoj  L.B.D.  PeiUiw 
eum  cake  J  L.B.D.  lAquor  SulphureH  KaUj  D. 
Aniimomi  Sulphuretum  prweipUaium^  L.  E« 

LIQUOR  POTASSiB  SUB-CARBONATIS.  L. 

Aqua  Stjb-carbokatis  Kali.  D. 

Aqua  Kali  prasparatty  P.L.  1787. 

Lixivium  Tariarij  1745, 

Oleum  Tariari  per  deliquium^  FJL.  1790. 

Qualities.  It  is  a  clear,  colourless,  and  inodorous 
solution ;  Spec.  grav.  1*446.  Dose,  Xtlx  to  f^j.  See 
Poiassas  Sub^carbonas,  and  Form:  39,  41.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  salt  contained  in  any  quantity  of  the 
solution  may  be  learnt  by  referring  to  the  JDynameter, 

MAGNESIA.  L.    Magnesia  Usta.  D. 
Calcined  Magnesia, 

Qualities.  Form,  a  white,  very  light,  soft  powder; 
Specific  grauDttffy  S'3 ;  it  turns  to  green  the  more  deli- 
cate vegetable  blues.  Solubility.  Although  it  re- 
quires SOOO  times  its  weight  of  water  to  hold  it  in 
solution,  yet  it  has  the  property  of  considerably  in- 
creasing the  solubility  of  camphor,  opium,  and  resins 
in  the  same  fluid;  it  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  but  not  in  those  of  caustic  alkalies. 
Chemical  Composition*  It  is  an  oxide  of  a  peculiar 
metal.  Medicinal  Uses.  Antacid,  and  when  acidity 
prevails,  purgative;  it  is  preferable  to  the  carbonate 
whenever  the  bowels  are  distended  with  flatus,  {Farm: 
150) ;  in  other  respects,  its  virtues  are  the  same.  See 
Magnet.  Carb.  The  Medicinal  Dynameter  will  shew 
the  equivalant  doses  of  the.  pure  .earth- and  its*  car- 
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benate ;  it  will  be  seen  for  instance  that  IS  grains  of 
the  former  will  be  as  efficient,  as  an  antacid,  as  S6 
grains  of  the  latter.  Incidental  Impubitibs.  It 
ought  not  to  efferyesce  with  acids,  and  if  magnesia 
and  muriatic  acid  be  placed  at  one  time  in  sqmrate 
cups,  in  a  scale  of  a  balance,  no  diminution  of  weight 
shoidd  take  place  on  mixing  them.  Lime  is  detected 
by  its  solution  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  affording  a  pre- 
cipitate  with  oxalate  of  ammonia;  the  sulphuret  of 
lime  betrays  itself  by  yielding,  when  moistened,  the 
smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.* 

MAGNESIA  SUB-CARBONAS.  L. 

Carbonas  MAGNEsiiB,  E.    Magnesia.  D. 

Olim,  Magnesia  Alba. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  vulge,  Common  Magnesia. 

This  preparation  was  formerly  considered  by  Mr. 
Phillips  to  be  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  sub-car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  an  opinion  which  he  has  lately 
retracted;  it  is,  says  he,  evidently  a  carbonate^  i.e. 
magnesia  combined  with  one  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid,  or  forty-eight  of  carbonic  acid  to  forty-three  of 
magnesia.  Dr.  Thomson  entertains  a  different  opinion, 
he  obsenres  that  it  seems  to  be  a  mechanical  mixture 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  caustic  magnesia,  and  pei;- 
haps  of  hydrated  magnesia;  he  found  too  great  a 
diversity  in  its  composition  to  permit  the  conclusion 

*  Magnesia  was  orifbally  a  general  term*  expressive  of  any 
substance  which  had  the  power  of  attracting  some  principle  from 
the  air,  from  Magnes,  the  Loadstone.  The  peculiar  bodj  which 
we  now  denominate  Magnesia,  was  first  sold  as  a  panacea,  by  a 
canon  at'  Rome,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  ceatnry, 
under  the  title  of  Magnesia  alba,  or  Count  Palma*s  Powder. 
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that  it  was  a  definite  chcinical  compctund ;  in  a  sped- 
men  purchased  at  Glasgow,  he  also  found  six  per  ceat 
of  sulpkaie  of  lime.  I  take  this  opportuniiy  of  slatiag 
that  in  some  specimens  which  I  have  examined,  I  bate 
also  detected  portions  of  gypsum ;  and  from  d>e  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Percival,  it  appears  that  if  har4  wAer 
be  employed  for  its  preparation  it  will  be  less  Ugbl, 
and  will  contain  a  portion  of  lime.  Magnema  will  be 
also  liable  to  ccmtain  traces  of  siliceous  earth,  deiived 
fiom  the  alkali  used  in  producing  it.  Incom PATf ble 
Substances.  Acids ^  and  acidulous  salis  /  alkalies 
and  neutral  salts  ;  alum;  cream  of  tartar  /  nitrate  of 
siher  ;  acetate  of  mercury  ;  oxtf^muriate  of  mercury; 
acetate  of  lead;  sulphates  of  zinc,  copper j  and  iron. 
Medicinal  Uses.  Antacid,  and  purgative.  In  cases 
of  lithic  calculi,  .carbonate  of  magnesia,  in  doses  of  3j 
to  3j,  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Hatchett,  as  a  vala* 
able  substitute  for  alkaline  remedies.  Its  insolubility 
must  render  its  absorption  equivocal;  its  beneficial 
operation  must  therefore  principally  depend  upon  its 
neutralizing  any  excess  of  acid  in  the  primes  vias,  and 
in  this  way  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  lithonthrypdc 
agency ;  **  but,'*  says  Dr.  Marcet,  **  such  is  the  ten- 
dency which  the  public  has  to  over-rate  the  utility  of 
a  new  practice,  or  to  take  a  mistaken  view  of  its  proper 
application,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  use  of  magnesia  has  of  late  years  become  a  frequent 
source  of  evil  in  calculous  complaints.  See  vol.  i.  p.  889. 
Officinal  Prep.  ITydrarg.  cum  Magnesia,  D. 
Magnesia.  L.  E.D.  Adulterations.  Chalk  may 
be  detected  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  a  sus- 
pected portion,  when,  should  any  be  present,  the  solu- 
tion  will  be  loaded  with  a  white  and  insoluble  pre- 
cipitate;  gypsumy  by  boiling  a  sample  in  distilled 
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water,  and  assaying  the  aolntioa  by  a  barytic  and  oxalic 
test.* 

MA^GNESIiE  SULPHAS.  L.    Sulphas 

Maonesijb.  £.D. 

Magnesia  Vitriolata.    Sal  calharticum  amarum. 

Biiier  purging  SaU.    Epsom  Soli. 

Qualities.  Form^  small  needle-like  crystals. 
TastCj  bitter  and  nauseous ;  when  pure,  it  effloresces. 
Chemical  Composition.  In  its  crystallized  state, 
it  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  1  proportional  of 
dry  sulphate  (Magnesia  18*5,  and  sulphuric  acid  37*5) 
and  7  proportionals  of  water.  Solubility,  fjj  of 
water  dissolves  5j>  and  the  solution  measures  f5xj|  ; 
it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Incompatible  Substances. 
Muriates  of  ammonia^  hart/ta^  and  lime ;  nitrate  of 
silver;  sub^acetate^  and  acetate  of  lead.  The  fixed 
alkalies  and  their  carbonates^  precipitate  from  it  mag- 
nebia  and  its  carbonate.'    Phosphate  of  soda  occasions 

^  Dalbt's  Cakwikatitb.  This  consists  of  carbonate  of 
augoasia  3ij,  oils  of  Peppermint,  nij,  of  Nutmeg,  ntij, 
€»C  Aniseed  vi\}ii%  of  tlie  tinctures  of  Castor  npcxx,  of  Araifoe* 
ttda  nixv.  Tincture  of  Opium,  trt  v.  Spirit  of  Pennyrojal 
nxxv,  of  the  Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamoms  ni;cxx,  Pep- 
permint water  f  S  ij.  There  are  cheaper  compositions  sold  under 
the  same  name.  In  examining  the  pretensions  of  this  combination, 
ft  must  be  allowed  that  it  ts  constructed  upon  philosophical  prin- 
ciples; this  however  is  bo  reason  why  the  physician  should  re* 
commend  it  i  the  mischievous  tendency  of  a  quack  iwdieine  does 
not  depend  upon  its  composition,  but  upon  il^appUcatioa;  we 
ought  to  remember,  says  an  eminent  physician,  that  in  recom- 
mending this  nostrum  we  foster  the  dangerous  prejudices  of  mo- 
thers and  nurses,  who  are  unable  to  ascertain  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  should  be  given,  or  even  the  proper  doses ;  if  its 
composition  is  Judicious,  why  do  not  physicians  order  the  same 
in  a  regular  prescription,  rather  than  in  a  form  in  which  the  most 
valuable  remedy  will  be  abused  ? 
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no  immediate  precipitate,  unless  ammonia 
in  which  case  the  triple  ammoniaciMnagnesian  phot* 
phaie  will  be  produced.  The  addition  of  ammonia, 
which  in  the  form  of  Spiriius  amnumics  aromat.  b  not 
unfrequently  prescribed  in  conjunction  with  a  solution 
o(  this  sulphate,  forms  also  a  triple  salt,  and  a  portion 
of  magnesia  is  precipitated :  whenever  therefore  this 
ammoniacal  stimulant  is  ordered  with  a  pui^gative  salt, 
the  scientific  physician  will  prefer  a  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  soda.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  DissolTed 
in  the  Injusum  Rosas,  or  in  a  suitable  quantity  of  beef 
tea,  gruel,  or  any  aqueous  vehicle,  its  cathartic  poweis 
are  increased  by  dilution,  as  well  as  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  common  salt ;  magnesia  renders  the  taste  of  its 
solution  less  nauseous ;  and  tartarized  antimony  quick- 
ens its  operation.  Dose,  fas  to  Jij,  taken  either  at 
once,  or  in  divided  doses.  Form.  S7,  69,  72,  76. 
OvFiciNAL  Pbep.  Enema  Catharticum.  Enema 
Foetid.  D.  Adultbbations.  Sulphate  of  Soda  is 
often  substituted  for  this  salt,  which  it  may  be  made 
to  resemble  by  stirring  it  briskly  at  the  moment  when 
it  is  about  to  crystallize ;  the  fraud  may  be  detected  by 
a  precipitation  not  ensuing  on  adding  carbonate  of 
potass ;  if  only  a  part  of  the  salt  be  sulphate  of  soda, 
the  degree  of  sophistication  can  be  learnt  by  the  quan- 
tity of  the  precipitate  formed ;  100  parts  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  if  pure,  will  yield  between  30  and  40  of 
the  dry  carbonate.  Epsom  salt,  as  it  commonly  oecuis, 
contains  muriate  of  magnesia,  which  disposes  it  to 
deliquesce,  but  lately  this  salt  has  appealed  in  the 
market  in  a  state  of  great  purity  and  beauty;  the  mode 
of  purification  is  founded  upon  the  well  known  chemi- 
cal law,  that  a  saturated  solution  of  one  salt  is  still 
capable  of  dissolving  another/  in  the  present  instance, 
therefore,  the  impure  crystals  are  washed  in  a  saturated 
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solution  of  the  same  sulphate,  which,  although  unable 
to  act  upon  its  kindred  salt,  can  dissolve  with  facility 
the  muriate,  and  any  other  saline  contamination.     I 
confess,  however,  that  I' am  induced  to  regard  this  pro- 
cess aa  rather  chemically  ingenious  than  as  medicinally 
useful,  for  the  usual  saline  impurities  of  Epsom  salt  are 
not  only  harmless,  but  capable  of  increadiiig  its  pur- 
gative powers ;  the  double  refined  sulphate  i^  certainly 
lesa  eflGk^ient  as  a  cathartic.    The  presence  of  the  mu- 
riaie  may  be  at.  once  <letected  by  dropping  upon  the 
suspected  sample  some  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  the 
disengagement .  of  muriatic  acid  vapour  will  be  pro- 
duced.   Since  the  publication  of  the  fourth  edition  of 
the  present  work,  I  have  received  samples  of  the  Sul- 
phate of  Magnesia,  prepared  by  Mr.  West  of  Lyming- 
ton^  and  I  can  confidently  recommend  the  article  to  the 
profession ;  he  contrives  to  obtain  them  in  large  and 
beautiful  crystals,  which  cannot  be  so  easily  mistaken 
for  those  of  oxalic  acid,  a  circumstance  of  no  small 
importance  to  the  drug  vender ;  the  form  of  these  crys- 
tals is  that  of  a  square  prism,  having  its  edges  replaced, 
and  commonly  terminate  by  a  pyramid  of  four  planes; 
the  only  cleavfige  is  parallel  to  one  of  the  diagonals  of 
the  prism.    The  numerous  accidents  which  so  fre- 
quently occur  from  mistaking  Oxalic  acid  for  Epsom 
Salts  have  given  rise  to  many  suggestions  for  obtaining 
an  easy  and  popular  test  which  may  at  once  distinguish 
these  bodies ;  it  is  evident  that  no  test  can  be  so  sim- 
ple as  that  afforded  by  the  taste ;  but  if  such  accidents 
are  in  future  to  be  prevented,  it  must  be  done  by  im- 
parting to  the  acid  some  ^ktemal  character  by  which 
it  may  be  at  once  recognised ;  if  a  test  were  even  dis- 
covered a  hundred  times  more  sensible  than  any  which 
we  possess,  what  would  it  avail  ? 
Vol.  II.  X 
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MANNA.*   L.B.D. 
(Fraxinus  Omus.    Succus  ConereiusJ) 

QvALiTiBS.  Formy  flakes  of  a  gramilar  teztiHe; 
ColauTy  whitish,  or  pale  yellow ;  Odmr^  slight,  bat 
peculiar ;  Taste^  nauseoas  sweet,  with  aome  degiee  of 
hittemess.  Chemical  Compositiok.  TlmcoiicRie 
vegetable  juice,  besides  sugar,  appears  to  coataia 
nucilage  and  extractive,  to  wluch  its  taste  and  otkf 
peculiar  properties  are  owing*  Solubilitt.  Ii  is 
entirely  soluble  in  water  and  akohol.  Meb.  Utcs. 
It  is  BOW  merely  regaided  as  a  laxatire  for  childreOf 
or  for  weak  persons..  It  generrily  requires  some  koa- 
tive  adjunct,  as  castor  pil,  with  which  it  may  be  coah 
bined  by  the  medium  of  mucilage..  Dose,  for  chiUrai, 
ifom  5]  to  jiij,  in  warm  milk.  OfficinaIi  Pair. 
Conjkctio  Cassim.  L  JB.I>.  Enema  Caihari.  D.  JBaesis 
Fceiid.  D.  Syrup.  Sennm.  D.  AnuLTEmATion. 
There  are  several  varieties  in  the  market,  the  best  of 
which  is  flake  manna,  manna  cunulatOy  in*  a  atalactttie 
form.  Aa  article,  entirely  factitious,  consastiiig  of 
honey  or  sugar,  mixed  with  scammony,  is  aomednei 
sold  for  genuine  manna,  but  its  colour,  weight,  ivbm* 
patency,  and  taste,  must  instantly  lead  to  its  detedioiu 

MASTiCHB.  L. 

(Pistachia  Lentisciis.    Resina.) 

Matiich. 

The  use  of  diis  nsainous  substance  is  to  fill  the  ca« 
cities  of  carious  teeth ;  a  solution  of  it  in  oil  of  tar* 

*  *'  Manna,  vox  chaldaica  est,  admirantb  interjectio,  dedudi 
ab  Hebntco  Manhu,  sive  quid,  est  hoc  ?^'  ChrTBtoin.  MafBesl 
Execcitat.  de  Manno.. 
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pentifie  i9  told  98  mk  odontalgic.  The  Turkish  and 
Armenian  women  use  it  as  a  masticatory  for  cleaning 
the  teeth,  emulgiag  the  salivary  glands,  and  imparting 
an  agreeable  odour  to  the  breath.  It  forms  a  consti- 
tuent of  the  Dimmer  PiUs.  See  Aloes.  Sonnini  tells 
ua  that,  in  Egypt,  the  siaefce  of  Maatich  is  supposed  to 
kill  any  sick  per8<m  that  inhales  it. 

MEL.    L.E.D.    Honey. 

This  well  known  substance  appears  to  be  merdji 
collected  firoi^  the  flowers,  and  not  elaborated  by  the 
internal  economy  of  the  insect ;  when  properly  diln^ted 
it  xmd^goes  vinous  fermentation,  the  product  of  which 
19  the  beverage  well  known  by  the  name  of  Meadp 
The  English  honey  is  more  waxy  than  that  from  the 
south  of  Europe.  Virgin  honey  is  that  wrought  by 
young  bees  which  have  never  .swara:ied,  and  permitted 
to  run  irom  the  comb  without  heat  or  pressure.  Cue- 
M lOAL  Composition.  Sugar,  mucilage,  wax,  an  acid, 
and  occasionally  some  essential  oil.  Clarified  Boney^ 
(^Mel  Despumatum.  L.D.)  has  not  the  agreeable  smell 
of  crude  honey ;  it  does  not  however  ferment  so  readily, 
nor  is  it  so  apt  to  gripe.  Uses.  It  is  principally  em- 
ployed for  forming  several  officinal  preparations,  i.  e. 
Mellita^  viz.  Met  Boracis.  L.  Mel  Ros.  L.D.  Oxy^ 
me/.  L.D.  OxymelColchici'R.  Oxymel  ScillcchJ).* 
Sir  John  Pringle  considered  it  as  useful  in  nephritic 
disorders ;  it  possesses  also  a  laxative  propierty,  which 
renders  it  on  many  occasions  preferable  to  Syrup. 
AnuLTEBATiONS.  FlouT  may  be  detected  by  difiusing 
the  honey  in  tepid  water,  by  which  it  will  be  separated, 

*  Ho  VST  Watkb. — ^The  article  usually  sold  under  this  name 
is  a  mixture  of  Essences  coloured  with  Saffron  i  sorae  add  a  small 
^Huatity  of  Heaey ,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  eomoiunicate  a  clara- 
niness  which  retakn  the  scent  longer. 

x2 
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and,  by  subsequent  boiling,  converted  into  a  diick 
paste. 

MENTHA  PIPERITA.  L.E.D. 

Mentha  Pipbbitis.  D*    Pq^fermint.  * 

All  the  qualities  of  this  plant  depend  upon  an  esstti* 
tial  oil  and  camphor ;  it  readily  and  strongly  impreg- 
nates  either  water  or  spirit,  by  infusion ;  its  infusion, 
and  the  water  distilled  from  the  plant,  are  carminatite 
and  antispasmodic ;  they  also  serve  as  vehicles  for  other 
medicines,  to  correct  their  operation,  or  to  di^tse 
their  flavour.  Officinal  Preparations.  Aq. 
Mentk.  Piperit.  L.E.D.  Spir.  Menth.  Pip.  L.D. 
OL  Menth.  Pip.  L.D.  If  this  plant  be  cut  in  wet 
weather,  it  turns  black,  and  is  worthless. 

MENTHA  VIRIDIS.  L.    Mentha  Sativa.  D. 

SpearminL 

Cold  water  extracts  the  more  agreeable  and  actire 
parts  of  mint  in  a  few  hours ;  a  longer  maceration  ex* 
tracts  the  grosser  and  less  agreeable  portions ;  hot  water 
more  quickly  extracts  its  virtues,  but  if  it  be  boiling  it 
dissipates  the  aroma.  Officinal  Preparations. 
Aq.  Menth.  vivid.  L.D.  Infus.  Menth.  comp.  D. 
OL  Menth.  vivid.  L.  D.     Spiv.  Menth.  vivid.  L. 

MEZEREI  CORTEX.  L.E.D. 

(Daphne  Mezereum.    Radicis  Covtex.) 

Mezerean. 

The  inner  bark  of  this  plant,  when  fresh,  is  corrosive 
and  even  vesicatory  ;  the  fruit  is  equally  so,  but  neither 
have  any  smell ;  its  virulence  is  counteracted  by  cam- 

*  EssEHCE  OF  Peppbrmikt. — A  spiritnous  solation  of  the 
Essential  Oil,  coloured  green  by  Spinach  leaves. 
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phor,  li  contains,  besides  extractive  matter,  an  acrid 
resinous  substance,  which,  according  to  Plaff,  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  tp  the  active  principle  of  Canthari- 
des.  It  is  now  seldom  used  except  as  an  antivenereai 
remedy,  or  in  cases  of  chronic  cutaneous  disease. 
Forms  of  Exhibition.  In  a  decoction,  made  by 
boiling  §8S  of  the  bark,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  Li- 
quorice root,  in  oiij  of  water  down  to  oij  ;  of  which 
f  ^ss  may  be  given  twice  a  day.  From  its  pungency  it 
is  one  of  the  substances  ^  used  by  fraudulent  brewers 
to  communicate  a  strong  flavour  to  their  beer.  Where 
a  discharge  from  issues  cannot  be  kept  up  by  the  com- 
mon means,  it  is  said  that  the  introduction  of  a  little 
of  this  bark,  instead  of  the  pea,  will  in  a  few  hours 
produce  thedesired  effect.  OfficinalPrbparations. 
DecocL  SarsaparilL  comp»  L.  Decoct.  .Daphnes. 
Mezerei.  E.  The  Daphne  Laureola  is  very. generally 
sold  for  Mezereon. 

MISTURiE-  L.E.D.    Mixtures. 

The  principles  upon  which  this  form  of  prepaiation 
is  to  be  constructed,  are  fully  detailed  in  the  first 
volume  of  this  work,  page  371. 

Officinal  Mixtures. 

•  •  • 

MisTURA  Ammoniaci.  L.  This  mixture  is  expec- 
torant, and  may  be  exhibited  with  tincture  of  squills, 
&c.  (Form.  115,  136).  It  is  slightly  curdled  by 
vinegary  oxymely  cBther^  and  oxy-muriate  of  mercury. 

MisTURA  AMTGDAiiARUM.  L.  Emulsio  Amygdoli 
communis.  E.  Lac .  Amygdalas..  D«  It  is  a  useful 
demulcent  and  diluent,  and  forms  an  elegant  vehicle 
for  more  active  medicines.  Incompatibles^-^  Acidsy 
Oxj/mely  Syrup  ofSquilly  Spirit,  and  Tinctures,  un- 
less added  in  very  small  quantities,  decompose  thiy 
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mixture ;  iaridric  acidj  tuper^tariHtU  tfpaUus^  and 
oxy^muriaie  ofmetemrt/^  also  distutb  it.  F^irm.  19T. 
'  MisTunAAgsAFOsTiBJkL.  AnaQseoasprepawtion; 
and  whefe  iu  use  is  indifcated,  it  will  be  more  judicioiis 
to  prescribe  it  as  an  extemporaneous  mixture.  See 
Assttfesiida. 

•  MisTBliA  CAMPHOltJB.  L.  This  solution  of  cam- 
phor forms  an  elegant  vehicle  for  more  actWe  stimu- 
lants. The  camphor  is  separated  from  the  water  by  a 
solution  of  pure  potass,  by  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
by  Several  saline  bodies.  See  JFbrm.  7,  S4,  25,  32, 47, 
72,  116,  117, 123. 

MisTURA  CoRNU  UsTi.  L.  Decoctum  Comu 
CervifU.  D.  This  is  nothing  more  than  a  simple  diffo- 
sion  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  a  thin  mucilage — Cm 
boMo?  It  was  retained  in  the  Pharmacopceia  in  defe- 
rence to  the  opinion  of  someexperi^iced  practitioiicfs. 

MisTURA  Creta.  L.D.  a  common  and  usefiti 
remedy  in  diarrhoea,  and  may  be  combined  with  opium, 
catechu,  or  any  other  astringent.  Form,  52.  It  is  of 
course  incompatible  vrith  acids,  and  acidulous  salts. 
.  MisTURA  Ferri  Composita.  L.  Tbia  is  neariy 
the  same  as  the  celebrated  anti«hectic  mixture  of  Dr. 
Griffith ;  to  the  result  of  the  decompositions  which 
take  place  from  the  mixture  of  its  ingredients,  it  is 
wholly  indebted  for  its  medicinal  enei^^es;  thus,  a 
proto^earbonaie  of  iron  is  formed,  i.  e.  the  iron  com- 
bined with  carbonic  acid  is  at  its  minimum  of  oxida- 
tion, which  renders  it  more  acttTe  than  the  common 
carbonate,  and  probably  less  stimulant  than  the  sul- 
phate; this  product,  by  means  of  the  saponaceous 
compound  formed  by  the  union  of  the  myrrh  with  the 
excess  of  alkali,  is  partly  difiused  and  suspended  jn 
the  mixture,  and  partly  dissolved,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  a  sulphate  of  potass  is  formed,  which  ser?  es  to 
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loonect  the  atitringent  influence  which  irdn  is  i^  io 
exert  upon  the  bowels.    The  iron  in  this  prqiaration 
18  di^KMed  to  combine  with  an  additional  proportion 
of  oxygen^  hence  its  ingredients  ehould  be  quickly 
mixed  together^  and  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  an 
extempimnieous  preparation^  and  be  presenred  in  a 
clotely-stopt  vendii.    Its  change  of  colour  will  gene* 
rally  indicate  its  loss  of  efficacy.    This  preparation 
must  be  regarded  as  permanently  seiriceable  in  Chio* 
rotts,  and  the  num^ous  sympathetic  affections  connec* 
ted  with  it.    In  the  painful  swellings  which  infest  the 
breasts  of  cfalorocic  young  women,  I  have  found  it  at 
most  a  specific.    DosB  f  3j — ^f  Sij*    The  proportion  of 
Proto^arhonate  of  irony  contaiiwd  in  any  given  quan* 
tity  of  this  mixture,  may  be  found  by  referring  to  the 
Medicinal  Dynameter;  for  instance,  bring  the  prepara- 
tion to  IS,  and  we  shall  perceive  that  this  number  of 
fluid«drachms  contain  1  grain  of  ProtoaAde^  or  rather 
more  than  gr.  iss  of  Proio^carbonaie  of  iron ;  and  we 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  perceive  that  to  give  an  equi* 
valent  quantity  in  the  form  of  PiL  Ferri  comp.  we 
must  presribe  9j.    See  Form.  96. 
'    MiSTUR  A  MoscHi.    This  is  an  eligible  form  for  the 
administration  of  Musk*    Do^e,  f  J} — ^f  §ij,  to  which 
may  be  added  extemporaneously,  ammonia,  aether,  and 
Other  difiusible  stimulants. 

The  Dose  of  the  above  mixtures  is  fSj  to  fjij  twice 
or  thrice  a  day. 

MOSCHUS.  L.ELD.    Musk. 

'  Qualities.  Forniy  grains  concreted  together,  dry, 
yet  slightly  unctuous.  Colouty  deep  brown  with  a 
6hade  of  red ;  Odour ^  aromatic,  peculiar,  diffusive,  and 
durable ;  and  it  has  the  curious  property,  when  added 
in  a  minute  quantity,  to  augment  the  odour  of  other 
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perfumes  without  imparting  its  own ;  lliis  remleffs  it  t 
valuable  article  in  perfumery,  on  which  accouBt  it  is 
a  usual  ingredient  in  lavender  water.  ToMiCy  Intleiish 
and  heavy.  ChkmicaIi  CoMPositioH.  Rean  ceift- 
bined  with  volatile  oil,  and  a  mucilaginous  eztnctive 
matter,  with  small  portions  of  albumen,  gelatine,  mu* 
riate  of  ammonia,  and  phoqphate  of  soda.  SoLU- 
Bii^iTY.  Boiling  water  dissolves  it  perfectly ;  rectified 
spirit  takes  up  most  of  its  active  parts,  althon^  tbe 
odour  is  only  discovered  upon  dilution;  suljdninc 
lether  is  its  most  complete  menstruum.  iNCOifPATiBLE 
Substances.  The  solutions  are  decomposed  by  Osjf' 
muriate  of  Mercury;  Sulphate  of  Iron;  Nitrate  of 
Silver,'  and  the  Infusion  of  Yellow  Bark.  Meo. 
Uses.  Stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  As  eariy  as  the 
time  of  Meade  it  was  employed  in  typhus  fever; 
Pringle  administered  it  in  gout  of  the  stomach,  a  pnc- 
lice  which  received  the  concurrence  of  CuUen ;  con- 
joined with  ammonia  it  has  been  celebrated  for  its 
powers  in  arresting  the  progress  of  gangrene,  and  of 
imparting  fresh  excitement  to  the  nervous  system.  It 
has  been  also  administered  with  success  in  epilepsj, 
hooping  cough,  and  other  sfiasmodic  affections.  FoBiis 
OP  Exhibition.  The  best  form  is  that  of  bolus,  com- 
bined with  ammonia  or  camphor,  or  some  other  similar 
remedy,  {Form.  SI) ;  it  may  be  also  administered  ii^ 
a  mixture,  for  which  purpose  it  requires  live  times  its 
weight  of  muilage,  consequently  the  London  Coll^ 
has  not  directed  a  sufficient  quantity  to  retain  the 
musk  in  suspension  :  by  previously  triturating  it  with 
sugar,  its  minute  division  is  much  facilitated.  Doss, 
grs.  X  to  XXX.  See  Form.  22,  SO.  Officinal  Prbp. 
Mist.  Mosch.  L.  Tinct.  Mosch.  D.  Adulterations. 
Tlie  bag  containing  the  musk  should  have  no  appear- 
ance of  having  been  opened :  the  presence  of  dried 
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blood  may  be  suspected,  by  its  emiuipg,  as  it  inflames, 
a  fetid  smoke ;  Asphaliumh  discovered  by  its  meking 
and  running  before  it  inflames :  the  artificial  bags  are 
known  from  the  deficiency  of  the-  membrane  which 
lines  the  real  musk  bags.  To  increase  the  weight  of 
the  musk,  fine  particles  of  lead  are  firequently  added; 
this  is  easily  detected,  for  by  rubbing  it  with  water 
the  metallic  particles  will  subside. 

M08CHU8  Factitius.  Artificial  Musky  strongly 
resembling  the  real,  may  be  formed  by  ttigesting  f  |s8 
of  Nitric  Acidy  for  ten  days,  upon  ^ j  of  fetid  animal 
oil,  obtained  by  distillation ;  to  this  is  to  be  next  gra* 
dually  added  qj  of  rectified  spiriiy  and  the  whole  is 
then  to  be  left  to  digest  for  one  month :  or — 

2.  Drop  fsiiiss  of  nitric  acid  upon  f3J  of  rectified 
oil  of  amber;  after  standing  twenty-four  hours,  a 
black,  resinous  pellicle,  exhaling-  the  odour  of 
qiusk,  will  be  formed* 

MUCILAGO  ACACIiE.  L.E. 

MUCILAGO    GUMMI   ArABICI.     D. 

This  preparation  consists  of  one  part  of  gum  and 
two  of  water ;  in  preparing  it,  the  dispenser  is  par- 
ticularly recommended  to  puWerize  the  gum,  and  never 
to  employ  that  which  is  purchased  in  the  state  of  pow- 
der, as  it  is  always  impure  and  incapable  of  forming  a 
pellucid  and  elegant  solution.*  Incompatible  Sub- 
stances. Neither  the  strong  acids  nor  alcohol^  when 
considerably  diluted,  occasion  any  disturbance  in  it; 
but  sulphuric  asther  and  its  compound  spirit^  the  tinc^ 
ture  ofmuriated  irony  and  sub^acetate  ofleady  produce 
very  dense  precipitates :  the  acetate  of  lead  only  occa- 

•  If  the  Gum  arabic  be  adulterated  with  that  of  the  Cberr  j- 
ircc,  the  solution  will  be  ropy,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
Ceaaun.    See  Mucilago  Trsgacautho:.  (Note.) 
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mons  decompontion,  yfbuA  4n  aUEattne  Mk  is  pwtoR. 
in  the  formula ;  the  TftHmiile  (MM  cuniks  Ae  mncH 
lAge,  Btid  iUrril  eakard&ms  maUrs  tender  the  vdxtam 
tbfficnlt  and  ciAen  impracticable*    In  the  phamaeeiH 
\xM  application  of  this  mucilage^  it  should  be  lenMSi- 
bered  that  it  eontaSns  Iki  lU  composition  an  astringent 
principle,  vAtich  is  petiAps  of  but  trifling  anMequenct 
except  in  the  exhibition  of  some  Tery  few  active  metal- 
lic sidts,  which  are  certainly  decomposed  by  it  (e.  g. 
grs.  ±  of  nitrate  of  mercury  are  decomposed  by  31]  of 
gum  arabict)    It  contains  also  lime  in  combination 
with  some  vegetable  acid.    Uses.    Diluted  with  four 
limes  its  bulk  of  water,  this  mucilage  forms  a  demul* 
cent  mixture  of  appropriate  tenacity,  which  a£R>rd8  a 
convenient  vehicle  for  several  eflScient  remedies;  the 
pharmaceutical  use  of  this  mucilage  dqpends  upon  the 
ikct  of  its  rendering  expressed  and  essential  oils,  bal- 
salms,  resins,  gum-resins,  resinous  tinctures,  and  &tty 
bodies,  miscible  with  water,  but  if  a  syrup  be  added, 
the  union  will  be  more  perfect ;  the  proportions  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  substances;  thus,  oils  will  require  about  three- 
fourths  their  weight,  Balsams  and  Spermaceti  an  equal 
part,  Resins  a  double  quantity,  and  Musk  five  times 
its  weight ;  the  following  Formula:  illustrate  this  pro- 
perty, 9,  19, 22, 135. 

MUCILAGO  AMYLI.  L,E.D. 

Mucilage  0/ Starch. 

This  ts  a  strong,  insipid,  inodorous  mucilage,  which 
is  principally  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  exhibiting 
Opium  in  the  form  of  Enema,  dee  Amylum. 

.    f  The  mucilage  is  at  the  same  time  converted  by  this  salt  into 
a  beautiful  peach  bloiisom  colour. 
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MUCILAGO  ASTRAGALI  TRAQACANTHJE. 

B.D.     Tragacanth  Mucilage. 

Tragacantb  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  soluble  in  wateri 
but  imbibes  a  large  portion  of  it  and  sweUs  into  a  coti* 
siderable  bulk,  forming  a  soft  but  not  a  liquid  muci- 
lage ;  on  the  farther  addition  of  water,  a  fluid  solution 
may  be  obtained  by  agitation,  and  the  liquor  is  turbid; 
but  on  standing,  the  mucilage  subsides,  the  limpid 
water  on  the  surface  retaining  a  little  of  the  gum  ;*  it 
clifTers  from  all  gums  in  giving  a  thick  consistence  to  a 
larger  quantity  of  water,  its  power  in  this  respect  being 
to  that  of  gum  arabic  as  twenty  to  one ;  one  part  con* 
Terts  twenty  of  hot  water  into  a  stiff  mucilage.  Traga- 
canth is  not  increased,  but  actually  diminished  in 
solubility  by  the  addition  of  any  other  gum,  it  accord- 
ingly Separates  from  water  with  much  greater  facility 
when  gum  arabic  is  present.  This  preparation,  accord- 
ing to  the  Edinburgh  college,  consists  of  one  part  of 
gum  and  eight  of  water;  the  resulting  mucilage  is 
stiff,  and  is  principally  employed  for  making  troches. 
The  Dublin  preparatipn  contains  four  times  that  quan- 
tity of  water. 

MYRISTIC^  NUCLEI.    L.E. 

Nux  MoscHATA.  D.    Nutmeg. 

All  the  properties  of  this  well-known  substance 
depend  upon  an  essential  oil,  filling  the  dark  coloured 

*  This  variety  of  gmn,  which  is  characterised  by  its  gelatinis* 
in^,  but  not  dissolviog,  in  water,  occurs  in  sereral  vegetable  sub* 
slaoces  i  and  as  it  predominates  in  the  Cherry-tree,  Dr.  John  has 
distinguished  it  by  the  name  of  Cerasih  ;  but  as  Tragacanth 
consists  almost  entirely  of  this  substance,  the  term  Traoacanthin 
would  have  been  ranch  more  appropriate.  Although  Cerasln  will 
not  dissolve  in  pure  water,*  it  undergoes  solution  in  that  raen- 
slrumn,  at  the  .temperature  of  ebullitRiD,  provided  a  porUoa  of  a 
mineral  acid  be  added. 
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veins  which  run  through  its  subBtance,  and  wbich  is 
dissipated  by  decoction;  the  other . conqx>nent8  are 
starch,  gum,  wax,  and  a  fixed  oil.  The  oil  obtained 
by  expression  is  improperly  called  oil  of  maccy  for  it 
would  appear  to  be  a  triple  compound  of  fixed  oil, 
volatile  oil,  and  wax,  and  which  although  limpid  when 
first  drawn,  soon  acquires  on  cooling  the  consistence 
of  spermaceti.  Mace  is  the  involucrum  of  the  nuU 
Med.  Uses.  Stimulant,  and  in  large  doses,  as  finom 
3ij  to  siij,  narcotic,  frequendy  producing  delirium. 
See  Cullen  Mat.  Med.  it.  SOL  Officinal  Fhep: 
Spir:  Myristicos.  L.E.D.  Fbauds.  Nutmegs  are 
frequently  despoiled  of  their  essential  oil,  by  being 
punctur^  and  submitted  to  the  operation  of  decoction, 
the  orifices  being  subsequendy  closed  by  powdend 
Sassafras ;  the  imposition  is  detected  by  the  comparatiTe 
lightness  of  the  nutmeg,  and  by  its  extreme  firagility ; 
the  holes  may  also  be  discovered  by  carefully  ex- 
amining the  surface  of  the  nut,  after  having  steeped  it 
in  hot  water. 

•  • 

MYRRHA.    L.E.D, 

(Arboris  nondum  descriptas,  Gumnti'-resina.) 

Myrrh. 

Qualities.  Forniy  irregularly  shaped  pieces,  trans- 
lucent, of  a  reddish  yellow  colour;  Odour ^  peculiar 
and  fragrant ;  Tastcy  bitter  and  aromatic.  Chemical 
CouPosiTiox.  Resin,  gum,  essential  oil,  and  some 
extractive.  Solubility.  When  triturated  with  soft, 
or  distilled  water,  nearly  the  whole  appears  to  be  dis- 
solved, forming  an  opaque,  yellowish  solution,  but  by 
rest  the  greater  part  is  deposited,  and  not  more  than 
one^third  is  actually  dissolved ;  its  solubility,  however, 
in  water  may  be  increased  by  trituration   with  cam* 
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•  •  ■ 

phot  or  an  alkali ;  i^ctified  spirit  dissolves  it,  and  the 
resulting  tincture,  when  diluted,  becomes  turbid,*  al- 
though no  precipitate  occurs.  Med.  Uses.  Stimulant, 
as  in  Form.  lOS.  Expectorant,  13S;  1S3,  138.  Em- 
menagogue,  96,  98,  99.  It  is  also  tonic,  and  agrees 
yUnth  some  constitutions  better  than  any  of  the  bitters. 
Forms  of  Exhibition.  No  form  is  so  eligible  as 
that  of  substance.  Dose,  grs.  x  to  jj.  The  alkalies, 
in  their  crystalline  state,  when  triturated  with  myrrh, 
reduce  it  to  the  form  of  a  tenacious  fluid.  OfficikaEt 
Preparations.  IHntt.  Mt/rrh.  L.E.D.  TVncl.  Atoes 
et  Myrrh.  E.  Tinct.  Aloes  Mtherea.  E.  Mist.  Ferri 
cwnp.  L.  (OXfl)  PU*  Aloes  cum  Myrrha.  L.E.D. 
Pil.  Ferri  cum  Myrrha.  L.  Pil.  Galb.  comp.  L.D*  (B) 
PtY.  AssafcetidL  comp.  E.  (B)  Pil.  Rhei.  comp.  E.  (O) 
Adulterations.  It  is  subject  to  a  variety  of  frauds, 
being  frequently  mixed  with'  adventitious  gums,  which 
are  to  be  detected  by  their  foreign  odour,  their  white 
or  dark  colour,  and  by  their  opacity. 

NUX  VOMICA.    (Strychnus  Nux  Vomica.) 

Nux  Vomica. 

This  seed  has  not  at  present  a  place  in  the  British 
pharmacopceis ;  it  presents  however  several  points  of 
interest  to  the  physiologist,  the  physician,  and  the 
chemist.  Its  virulent  action  upon  animals  has  been 
long  known ;  and  it  has  been  administered  in.  com- 
bination with  gentian  in  intermittents,  *  (Ludovic. 
Phar.  p.  113,)  and  as  a  narcotic  in  mania;  it  also 

*  Sir  Hans  Sloane  published  a  Paper  in  the  Philosophical 
Tnuisactions,  No.  949,  Vol.  xxi.  p.  44,  entitled  **  An  account 
of  the  Nux  Peptta,  or  St.  Ignatius*8  Bean  (Igoatia  Aniara,  Lin.) 
A  Simple  in  common  use  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  a  Tonic 
medicine/* 
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canslituted  an  ingradient  in  the  fiynons  Jgfeffnart— i 
de  ovpy  (Ph^  AngU  p.  863.  J  .  Nux  Tomiea  has  been 
said  to  produce  benefit  in  the  plague;  the  Gennaa. 
writers  ha^e  strongly  commended  it  in  mapua,  cfilepsy, 
and  hydrophobia;  a»  well  as  in  chronic  rheumatuHn^ 
gout,  scropiiula,  lu^  irenera,  and  cutaneous  eropliaiia; 
in  Sweden  it  ifi  stated  to  have  displayed  very  beneficial 
effects  in  Dysentery.  Dr.  Fourquier  has  latdy  iotio- 
dued  its  use  in  the  Hopital  de  la  Charity,  in  owes  of 
partial  paralysis,  and  it  is  said,  with  very  great  sue* 
cess.*  The  v^lue  of  the  practice  has  been  since  fuxi- 
finned  by  the  experiments  of  Dumeril,  M<jendie, 
Hebiefud,  Husson,  and  Asselin.  The  dose  is  four  or 
five  grains  of  the  powder  in  pills,  during  the  day.  T|ie 
French  codex  ccmtains  two  alcoholic  extracts  oC  dps 
substance ;  the  one  prepared  with  a  strong  fpirit  (2S,  38^ 
Beaum^  i. e.  from  sp.  gr.  *915  to  *856j)  is  much  more 
active  and  powerful  than  that  made  wiUi  a  weak  qpiriu 
(IS,  S8,  Beaum^,  i.  e.  fix>ra  qp.  gr.  «965  to  '915.) 

M.  M.  Pelletier  and  Caventou  have  discovered  in 
this  subrtance,  a  peculiar  proximate  principle^  to  which 
its  virulence  is  owing ;  it  was  named  VauquelinCy  in 
honour  of  the  celebrated  French  philosopher,  but  in 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  discoverers  have  substituted  the  name 
Strychnia^  because  ^^  a  name  dearly  loved,  ought  not 
to  be  applied  to  a  noxious  principle^'  !f  (Anhalcs  de 
Chimie,  voL  8  to  10.)    Strychnia  is  highly  alkaline, 

*  That  the  active  principle  of  the  Nix  Vomica  expends  ill 
virulence  npon  the  spinal  marrow  has  been  already  noticed. 
▼  el*  If  «!♦&• 

f  M.  Henry  ha9  eiven  us  the  most  simple  formula  for  the  Re- 
paration of  this  suDstanee.  It  consists  m  boiUng  Nnx  Tomicm 
in  water,  and  evaporating  the  deeoctton  until  it  acquires  the  €» 
fiateace  of  Symp ;  lime  is  then  added,  which  nnites  witfi  the  acid, 
and  liberates  the  Strychnia ;  which  may  then  be  separated  bf 
means  of  alcohol,  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  by  crystaDiza- 
tion. 
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and  crystalliBeB  ia  yery  small  four^ded  priwis,  ter* 
imnated  by  fi>ur-flkkd  pynunidB ;  its  taste  is  iasupport- 
ably  bitter,  leaving  a  slight  metallic  flavour,  and  ia  so. 
powerful  as  evai  to  be  perc^tible  when  a  grain  is 
disaolyed  in  eighty  pounds  of  water  ;*  it  has  no  smell ; 
is  not  changed  by  expoenxe  to  the  air,  nor  is  it  either 
fiiaible  or  Tolatik,  for  when  submitted  to  the  action  of 
heat,  it  only  fuses  at  the  moment  of  its  decomposition 
which  takes  place  at  a  tempecature  infisrior  to  that 
which  destroys  most  vegjetable  substances  ^  it  is  so. 
extremely .  active  and  violent,  that  in  doses  of  half  a 
grain  it  occasions  serious  eflSscts,  and  in  larger  one» 
convulaions  and  death ;  it  is  perhaps  the  most  power- 
fill,'!'  and  next  to  hydro^cyanic  acid,  the  most  rapid  of 
poisons;  notvrithstanding  its  strong  taste,  it  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  ia  water,  requiring  6667  parts  of  thi^ 
iuid  for  iu  sobition  at  50,  and  2500  at  21»».  It  is  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but.  unlike  most  of  the  other  yege^r. 
table  alkalies,  is  neavly  insoluble  in  esther ;  with  acida 
it  fbrms  neutral  and  crystalliaable  salts ;  these  salts  a» 
weU  as  Aeir  base,  have  the  sii^br  property  of  be- 
coming  bIood«red  by  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  Strychnia  has  the 
pn^ierty  of  precipitating  the  greater  number  of  metallic 
oxides  from  their  acid  sohitioas*  It  is  precipitated  by 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.  Strychnia  exists  in  native 
combination  in  the  Strychnus  with  an  acid  which  ha» 
some  analogy  with  th^  malic,  and  which  Pelletier  and 
Caventou  propose  to  call  the  Igasuric  acid^  from  thp; 

*  Ann:  de  dumie  et  lie  Phjs.  z.  163. 

t  M.  Middle  bsf  killed  a  dog  with  oneei^th  of  a  gnuo,  anil 
Ike  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Med:  &  Suig:  journ:  has  aeen  one 
die  ia  two  minuses  after  the  iajcctioa  of  one  sixth  of  a  grsia  into 
the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  The  celebcaUid  Java  poison  owes  its. 
activity  to  Strychnia. 
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Malay  name  for  the  bean  of  Su  Ignatius,*  (Strychmis 
Ignatius,)  in  which  its  properties  were  first  examined. 
In  conformity  with  such  yiews,  the^acttTe  principle  of 
the  tribe  of  Strychni  is  an  Jgasuraie  of  Sirjfckmm/ 
—-a  fact  which  suggests  the  existence  of  a  most  ssqgn- 
lar  and  striking  analogy  between  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  these  narcotico*acrid  bodiest  and  that  of 
opium.  The  recent  experiments  ofPelletierhaTe  shewn, 
moieover,  that  .besides  Stry(;)&nia,  the  Nux  Vomica 
contains  BruciOf  an  alkaline  body  which  had  hfien 
previously  discovered  in  spurious  Angustura.  Its  pro- 
perties are  similar  to  those  of  Strychnia,  but  it  is 
less  active.  Being  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than 
Sirychniay  if  care  be  taken  to  crystallize  the  latter 
several  .times  in  alcohol,  itwill  be  separated,  the  jBnr- 
da  remaining  in  the  mother  waters.  Strychnia  has 
been  given. in  doses  of  one*twelfth  of  a  grain,  but  it  is 
a  most  dangerous  remedy,  and  is  Uable  to  occasion 
tetanic  convulsions.  It  has  been  said,  however,  to 
prove  serviceable  in  cases  of  ]l^il^)sy  that  .had  resisted 
every  othor  method  of  cure.  Dr.  Fleming  informs  us 
that  the  Hindoos  of  upper  India  are  in  the  habit  of 
adding  Nux  Vomica  in  the  process  of  distilling  Anack, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  spirit  more  intoxicating. 
The  London  Porter  brewers  have  been  accused  of  the 
same  pernicious  jMratctice. 


*  Strychnia  was  obtained  from  the  besas  of  St.  Ignatius  by  the 
following  process :  a  portion  of  the  beans  being  grated  was  heatei 
in  a  close  vessel,  under  pressure,  with  sulpharic  ether,  b  j  whi^ 
an  oily  matter  was  dissolved ;  the  residuum  then  yielded  by  the 
action  of  alcohol,  a  yellowiA  brown,  very  hitler  substaace,  wUch 
being  boiled  in  pure  magnesia  and  fitered,  the  colouring  loatler 
was  washed  out,  and  the  Strychnia  and  magnesia,  in  a  stale  <^ 
mixture,  remained  on  the  filtre.  The  strychnia  was  then  sepa* 
rated  by  alcohol,  and  thus  obtained  in  a  state  of  great  purity. 
/ 1  See  note  under  the  article  Opium. 
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0(LEA  DESTILLATA  L.    Ol.  Volatilia.  B; 

Ol.  Essentialia.    D. 
Distilledy  Volatile^  or  Essential  Oils. 

Tbe  British  pharmacopoeiie  direct  them  to.  be  ob-. 
tained  by  diatillation  only ;  the  French  codex  orders 
sevend  of  them  to  be  prepared  by  expression.  Qua-* 
i«iTiE«.  Farm,  liquid,  sometimes  viscid ;  specific  grav, « 
various ;  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  the  lightest,  being* 
only  0*793.  whilst  the  oil  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and 
allspice,  exceed  I'OSO,  and  that  of  sassafras,  which  Is 
the  heaviest,  amounts  to  1*094;  these  latter  oils  hold' 
tesin  in  solution,  and  of  course  sihk  in  water.  Odour, 
penetrating. and  fragrant ;  Taste,  acrid ;  they  are  vola-^ 
tili^ed  at  a  temperature  somewhat  below  that  of  boilkig 
water;  they  are  very  inflammable.  Solubility.  Very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  forming  what  are  termed  in  per- 
fumery Essences;  in  water  they  are  very  sparingly 
soluble ;  the  solutions  are  known  in  pharmacy  Xinder 
the  title  ot  distilled  waters;  they  are  also  dissolved  by 
sether,  and  ihejised  oils ;  when  digested  with  ammo-, 
nia,  some  of  the  less  odorous  acquire  a  considend)le 
d^ree  of  fragrance,  whilst  on  the  contrary,  fixed  al-i 
kalies  universally  impair  their  odour ;.  they  are  rapidly, 
d^omposed  by  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  theiri 
action  is .  sometimes  attended  with  instant  inflamma^. 
lion.  Volatile  oils,  from  continued  exposure  to  the 
air,  absorb  oxygen,  and  become  resinous,  by  which 
they  lose  their  volatility,  fragrance,  and  pungency, 
hence  they  should  be  preserved  in  small  opaque  phials, 
completely  full  and  well  stopped.  Man.  Uses.  They 
act  as  powerful  stimulants  and.aromatics ;  they  remove 
nausea  and  flatulence,  correct  the  griping  of  certain 
purgatives,  and  cover  the  offensive  taste  of  various 
remedies.  See  Aqum  destillatw.  They,  moreover,  havi;^ 

Vol.  II.  y 
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the  property  of  defending  certufi  anifnal  and  regeU^]e 
preparations  from  mouldiness.  TbiB  curious  fact  has 
been  already  noticed,  see  vol.  l,p,  S29.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  species  admitted  into  our  British  pharma* 
copoeie ;  those  designated  in  iiatie$  are  principally  for 
internal  use.  Olba  Anhi,  Anihemidis,  Caruij  Jmn 
peri.  Lavandulcy  Menthas^  Kiperiimj  Menthee  virUSsj 
Origani,  PimentcB^  Pulegii,  Rosmurini^  Lu  Olea 
YoLATiLiA,  Junipert  communis,  Juniperi  Sabine, 
Lavandule  Spice,  Lauri  Sassafiras,  Menthas  PiperU^x^ 
Mtfrtas  Pimentasj  Pimpinellm  Amsi,  Rorismarini 
Officinalis.  E.  Olea  Juniperi,  Pimento,  Coittcis  et 
Ligni  Sassafras,  e  Seminibus  Anisi,  Carui,  el  FcenieuK 
dulcis,  Florum  Lavendulae,  Foliomm  Sabinse,  Herhm 
fioreseentis  Menthas  Sativa:,  Origani,  Pulegiiy  Moris" 
marinij  Rutas,  D.  ADUiiTERATioiis.  Fixed  Oils  may 
be  detected  by  moistening  writing  paper  with  the  sus- 
pected article  and  holding  it  before  the  fire :  if  the  oil 
be  entirely  essentia],  no  stain  of  grease  will  remain ;  as 
castor  oil  is  more  soluble  in  spirit  than  the  others,  it  is 
the  one  generally  selected  for  this  fraudulent  purpose, 
and  the  addition  of  alcohol  restores  the  sophisticated 
oil  to  its  proper  degree  of  consistency.  Alcohol  is 
discovered  by  adding  water,  which,  if  it  be  present, 
Occasions  a  milkiness,  and  at  the  same  dme,  an  in- 
crease of  temperature ;  a  decrease  of  bulk  also  takes 
place,  which  may  easily  be  ascertained  by  measuring 
the  oil  and  water  separately,  and  then  tranferring  them, 
in  a  state  of  mixture,  into  a  tube  of  small  diameter. 
Cheaper  oils,  as  that  of  turpentine,  are  recognised  by 
dieir  peculiar  odour,  which  may  be  developed  by  rob- 
bing a  drop  upon  the  hand  and  holding  it  to  tbe  fire, 
or,  ^by  the  dense  black  smoke  with  which  they  bum. 
The  oil  of  aniseed,  as  it  crystallizes  at  50*,  is  fre- 
quently sophisticated  with  vrax,  spermaceti,  or  cam- 
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phor ;  the  fraud  is  detected  by  warming  the  oil,  when 
the  crystals,  if  genuine,  will  dissolve.*  In  some  cases 
the  refractive  power  of  the  oil  affords  a  test  of  its 
purity.  See  my  work  on  Chemistry  in  its  relations  to 
Medicine,  S  318. 

OLEA  EXPRESSA.  L.D. 

OlEA  FlXA,    SIVE  EXFBESSA.    E. 

Expressed  or  Fixed  Oils. 

These  are  obuined  from  animal  matter  by  frision, 
and  from  vegetable  by  expression,  or  decoction  with 
water.  Qualities.  Odour,  none ;  Taste,  mild ;  they 
boil  at  600°,  but  undergo  decomposition,  becoming 
acrid  and  empyreumatic ;  the  oil,  in  this  state,  was 
formerly  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  philosO" 
pher*s  oilA  By  exposure  to  air  they  absorb  oxygen 
and  become  rancid ;  they  congeal  at  a  temperature  of 
32**,  and  some  even  above  that.  When  the  oil  is 
expressed  by  heating  th^  plates  of  the  press,  or  by 
previously  roasting  the  seeds,  it  is  more  disposed  to 
become  mncid ;  cold  drawn  oils  are  on  this  account  to 
be  preferred  for  the  purposes  of  pharmacy.  Solu- 
bility. They  are  insoluble  in  water,  and,  except 
castor  oil,  nearly  so  in  alcohol  and  aether ;  with  caustic 
alkalies  they  combine  and  form  soaps ;  when  aided  by 

*  IIviLEs  Antiqubb.  The  basis  of  the  best  of  these  oils,  b  the 
oil  of  Ben,  from  the  nuts  of  the  Guilangia  Moringa ;  or*  oil  of 
hazel,  which  is  a  very  good  substitute,  since  it  is  inodorous, 
colourless,  and  may  be  kept  for  a  considerable  period  wiflK>vt 
becoming  raneid :  it  ia  therefore  well  adapted  to  receive  and  re« 
tain  the  odour  of  those  Vegetables  that  yield  but  a  smallpro^^ 
tioA  of  essential  otl. 

f  Oil  op  BaicKs.  So  called  because  this  empyreumatic  oit 
was  sometimes  obtained  by  steeping  hot  brick  in  oil,  and  submit- 
ting it  to  distil!  a  lion. 

y2 
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heat  they  readily  unite  with  oxide  of  lead,  fbrmiDg  the 
solid  compound  well  known  by  the  term  plmtter. 
They  unite  also  very  readily  with  each  other,  and  with 
volatile  oils.  Solvent  Powebs.  They  dissolve  sul- 
phur, and  form  a  kind  of  balsam  with  it ;  they  aho 
possess  the  power  of  extracting  and  dissolving  the 
narcotic  and  acrid  principles  of  several  vegetable  and 
animal  substances,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  French 
pharmacopoeiai  directs  a  series  of  preparations  under 
the  term  ^^  Olea  Medicataf^  thus  there  are  des 
Cicuts,  Hyoscyami,  Solani,  Stramonii,  NicoUanae;* 
which  are  made  by  digesting  with  a  gentle  beat,  one 
part  of  the  subject  in  two  parts  of  olive  oiLt 

OLEUM  AM YGDALARUM.  L.E.D. 

Oil  of  Almonds. 

This  fixed  oil,  whether  procured  from  the  sweet  or 
bitier  almond,  has  the  same  properties,  for  the  bitter 
principle  resides  exclusively  in  combination  with  a 
peculiar  volatile  oil  attached  to  the  mucilage ;  ^  thai 
from  the  latter  keeps  longer  without  rancidity.  It  is 
sometimes  made  from  old  Jordan  almonds,  bjf  keatj  in 
which  case  it  very  soon  grows  fetid.  Nut  Oil,  Oleum 
nucum  Coryli^  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 

*  RocHs's  Embrocation  foe  ths  Hooping  Cough.  OiifC 
oil  mixed  with  about  half  its  quaotity  of  tlie  oib  of  doves  asd 
amber. 

Steuyb's  Lotion  foe  the  Hooping  Cough.  This  once  ft- 
moasDOstrum  consisted  of  5  j  of  TartBriced  Aatimoay,  dinolved 
ia  f%  ij  of  water,  to  which  was  added  f  S  J  of  Tinctttre  of  Caii- 
thsrides.' 

f  The  editors  have  also  unaccountabl  j  retatoed  the  Oleum  ^ 
Lumbricis  1 

I  If  the  plates  of  the  press  be  heated,  the  fixed  oil  from  tbe 
bitter  almond  wiU  be  odorous. 
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that  of  almonds ;  in  China  it  is  drunk  with  tea,  instead 
of  cream*  Medical  Uses.  For  forming  emulsions, 
in  coughs,  and  other  pulmonary  complaints.  Fohms 
OF  Exhibition.  It  may  be  formed  into  an  emulsion 
by  the  intermedium  of  mucilage,  the  yelk  of  an  egg, 
or  hj  thai  o(  BXi  alkali. 

1.  By  Mucilage.  This  is  in  goeneral  a  more  con- 
venient medium  than  the  yelk  of  an  egg ;  one  part  of 
gum,  made  into  mucilage,  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
difiusion  of  four  parts  of  oil,  (see  Mucilago  Acaciw) 
the  oil  and  mucilage  must  be  carefully  triturated  to« 
gether,  and  the  water  then  gradually  added;  the  emul« 
sion  thus  formed  is  permanent,  and  the  addition  of « 
moderate  quantity  of  acid,  spirit,  or. tincture,  will  not 
produce  decomposition.     See  Form.  73. 

S.  By  Alkalies.  This  oil,  by  uniting  with  alka« 
lies  and  water,  forms  an  elegant  and  grateful  mixture, 
for  which  purpose  the  following  proportions  are  to 
b^  bbseiTed,  every  f3J  of  oil  requires  H^viij  of  liquor 
potassee,  and  f §iss  of  distilled  water.  Incompatible 
SuBSTAijCES.  Acids;  oacymel;  sj/rups  of  poppies  and 
squills;  tartrate  and  super'-tartrate  of  potass  ;  super* 
sulphate  of  potass;  oxy-muriate  of  mercury  ;  resins; 
hard  water.    See  Form.  166,  167. 

OLEUM  AMYGDALA  AMARiE  VOLATILE. 

Qualities.  Colour,  pale  yellow ;  Odour,  fragrant 
and  pungent,  having  the  characteristic  smell  of  prussic 
acid.  Taste,  pungent,  bitter,  and  peculiar.  Solu- 
bility. Like  other  essential  oils,  its  sensible  pro- 
perties and  medicinal  ef&cts  are  imparted  to  water;  in 
alcohol  it  is  very  soluble.*    Chemical  Composition. 

*  Essence  op  Bitter  Almonds.  The  preparation  sold  under 
this  name,  for  the  purposes  of  perfumery,  &c.  consists  of  one 
part  of  this  easential  oil,  and  seven  parts  of  Rectified  spirit. 
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A  peculiar  oil^  comhimed  with  hydro*cya&ie  atkL    BL 
Vogel  of  Muoicb  h^s  lately  succeeded  in  septtiatiiig 
these  con3titua[it8,  by  agitaUng  the  whole  in  a  cobp 
centrated  solution  of  potass,  and  disdlUng  to  dryness; 
the  oil  volatilized  together  with  water,  while  the  iesi« 
duqm  in  the  retort  was  found  to  contain  Cyanide  of 
Potassium*    The  volatile  oil,  thus  purified,  is  without 
odour,  and  heavier  than  water.    Its  taste  is  extremely 
acrid  and  burning ;  by  contact  with  air  it  cryslaUiies 
rapidly ;  it  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  seth«*,  but 
only  in  a  very  small  proportion  in  water.  The  flame  of 
its  combustion  is  very  brilliant,  and  accompanied  with 
VQUch  smoke*    In  order  to  discover  whether  this  oil, 
when  fireed  from  its  hydro*cyanic  acid,  is  stUl  poison- 
ous, M.  Vogel  put  a  drop  of  it  on  the  tongae  of  a 
sparrow ;  when  it  died,  after  violent  convulsions,  iR  a 
few  seconds ;  he  also  poisoned  a  dog,  two  months  old, 
with  four  drops  of  it ;  whence  he  concludes  that  the 
volatile  oil,  divested  of  its  hydro«cyanic  acid,  is  still  a 
poison,  although  less  energetic  than  the  oil  that  has 
toot  undergone  such  a  change.    Med  :  Uses.     It  has 
all  the  characteristic  effects  of  prussic  acid,  bat  is  so 
powerful  and  dangerous  as  to  preclude  its  application. 
It  is  principally  sold  to  perfumers  and  confectioners. 

It  is  generally  obtained  by  distilling  the  expressed 
cake  of  bitter  almonds ;  the  operation  however  requires 
considerable  pharmaceutical  address,  and  is,  moreover, 
attended  with  unpleasant  consequences.^ 

*  For  such  reasons  there  are  but  few  wholesale  houses  who 
profess  to  distil  it<  I  have,  however,  through  the  civility  and 
atteation  of  Mr.  Johnson,  chemist  in  Oxford<«treel,  wiio  fre- 
quently conducts  the  process  on  a  laige  scale,  had  several  oppor- 
tunities of  wilnesung  the  interesting  phenomaaa  to  which  it  gives 
rise.  So  powerful  is  the  odour  developed  upon  these  occasions 
that  it  fills  the  premises  with  an  almost  insupportable  atmosphere, 
occasioning  hcad'sachc,  sickness  and  cough  $  so  that  we  nay  safely. 
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OLIViE.  L.E.D.    Olhe  Oil. 

^'ilour^  pale  yellow,   somewhat  in- 
^  *e^  bland ;  Odoufy  none ;  it  ougl^t 

ah.  With  the  exception  of  the  oil 
.  18  the  lightest  of  the  fat  oils,  its^speci^c 
«;ing  only  *915«  According  to  the  recent 
.  vations  of  Dr.  Clarke  of  Cambridge,  this  oil  cry§- 
4allizes  in  rectangular  four-sided  prisms  with  square 
bases.  Uses.  Although  much  less  laxative  than  Castor 
oil,  it  is  a  useful  aperient*  It  was  long  regarded,  bi^t 
erroneously,  as  possessing  antidotal  powers  against 
the  bites  of  venomous  snakes  and  insects ;  and  it  has 
been  confidently  recommended,  in  the  form  of  lini- 
ment, as  a  remedy  against  the  Plague.  Officinal 
Pbeparations.  Unimentum  Ammonias  Fortius.  L. 
Adulterations.  It  is  not  unfrequently  mixed  with 
the  oil  of  poppy  seeds,  (see  Papavhris  Capsulasjy  a 
fraud  which  may  be  easily  discovered  by  exposing  a 
sample  to  the  freezing  temperature,  when  the  olive  oil 
wiU  congeal,  while  that  of  poppies  will  remain  fluid ; 
and  since  those  oils  which  freeze  with  most  difficulty 
are  most  susceptible  of  rancidity,  the  admixture  of 
poppy  oil  must  be  regarded  as  injurious :  it  also  de* 

olMsrve,  that*  wbateveir  miracletf  the  pruHnt  acid  may  perfoml, 
wben  applied  to  the  coats  of  the  stonwch,  As  appUciSum  in  the 
form  of  vapow  tP  the  lungs  proves  highly  irritating  to  those 
organs. 

The  coDcentrated  vapour  of  this  esieatial  oil  is  almost  in- 
stantly destructive  to  animal  life.     1  have  seen  flies  drop  lifeless 
to  the  floor  as  uiey  have  pasMd  over  the  still  {  thus,  as  it  were* 
xealizing  in  miniature  the  fabled  powers  of  Averniis. 
««  Qnnm  super  baud  uUe  poterant  irapune  volantes 
Tendere  iter  pennis :  talis  seae  balitus  atris 
Faucibus  effundens  supera  ad  convexa  fercbat" 

Mn.  VI.  V.  SS9. 
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serves  notice  that  the  peculiar  habitudes  of  Oil  of 
OliveSj  with  the  Perniirate  of  Mercury y  offer  a  dis* 
'  tinguishing  character,  by  which  the  adulteration  of  die 
oil  may  be  satisfactorily  detected;   for  if  the  per^- 
nitrate  J  made  by  dissoWing  6  parts  of  the  metal  in  7*5 
of  nitric  acid,  of  sp.  grav.  1*36,  at  a  common  tem- 
perature, be  mixed  with  olive  oil,  the  mixture,  if  kqit 
'  cold,  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  become  sohd, 
whereas  if  it  has  any  admixture  of  the  oil  of  gtaina,  it 
will  not  undergo  such  a  change.     The  contamination 
derived  from  lead,  which  is  frequently  immersed  in 
the  oil  for  the  purpose  of  removing  its  rancidity,  may 
'be  detected  by  shaking  one  part  of  the  suspected  sam- 
'pie  with  three  parts  of  water,  impregnated  >vith  suit 
*  phuretted  hydrogen,  in  a  stopped  phial. 

OLIBANUM.  L-b, 

I 

Juniperus  Lycia.     Gummuresinu. 
Olibanum.* 

Qualities.  JFbrm,  fragments  of  a  translucent, 
v^hitish  yellow,  and  generally  ][)owdered  with  a  whitish 
.du^t,  occasioned  by  the  friction  of  the  pieces  against 
^ach  other ;  Odoury  when  burning  is  fragrant ;  Toite, 
.bitterish  and  acrid.  Solubility,  When  triturated 
with  water,  a  milky  solution  results,  which  after  some 
•time  deposits  the  resinous  part,  and  retains  not  more 
than  three-eighths  dissolved.  Alcohol  dissolves  three- 
fourths  of  it,  and  form^  a  solution  perfecdy  transparent. 

*  Some  autiiors  have  conudered  the  olibanam  as  flie  AtCam 
quasia  Oleam  Libani,  (Tlim)  of  the  ancients,  but  Dr.  Maton  has 
observed  that  he  cannot  find  any  pass^;e  in  the  ancient  authon 
sufficiently  precise  to  corroborate  this  conjecture.  See  Abietft 
Resina. 
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^£lber  diasoWes  moreihah  half,  leaving  a  white  opaque 

residttum  salable  in  water.    Chemicai*  Composttion* 

,The  latest  analysis  of  this  substance  is  by  Braconnoi^ 

who  found  in.  100  part  t>f  it,  of  volatile  oil  8,  resin  56, 

gum  S9,  and  of  an  anonmlous  principle  resembling 

gum^  but  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  5*8  parts* 

^rhe  oil,  in  colour  and  smell,  very  strongly  resembled 

•that  of  lemons.    Med.  Uses.    It  is  now  less  used  than 

'formerly;    it  is  however  stimulant  and  diaphoretic. 

•Pulverized  it  enters  into  several  popular  electuaries 

for  gleets,  fluor  albus,  &c.  and  very  probably  acts  by 

finding  a  passage  into  the  urine,  without  undergoing 

any  change  or  decomposition.  / 

OPIUM.  L.E.D.  (Papaver  Somnii&rum.)  Capsularum 

immaturarum  Succus  concretus,    (Turcicus.) 

Turkey  Opium.^ 

Two  kinds  are  found  in  commerce,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Turkey  and  East  India  Opium. 
'  Qualities.  Form.  Turkey  opium  occurs  in  flat 
pieces,  of  a  solid  compact  texture,  and  possessing 
considerable  tenacity;  Sp.  gr»  l'SS6,  so  that,  when 
compared  with  the  condensed  juices  of  other  plants, 
it  is  heavy,  being  exceeded  only  in  this  respect  by 
opoponax  and  gum-arabic.  By  long  exposure  to  the 
iair  it  becomes  hard,  breaks  with  a  glimmering  fracture, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  few  saline  particles,  and 
aflbrds  a  yellowish  powder.  It  is  opaque,  tenacious, 
plastic,  adherent  to  the  fingers.  Colour^  a  reddish- 
brown,  or  fkwn.  Odour,  peculiar,  heavy,  and  narcotic. 

*  The  Greeks  and  Romaus  attached  a  very  different  meaning 
to  the  terms  Opium  and  Meconium.  The  former  signiOed  Uic 
pore  Juice  Woy  snccus)  that  floHcd  from  the  scarified  poppies; 
the  latter,  the  juice  uhtained  hy  bruising  and  pressing  the  poppy 
hea49. 
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Taste^  at  iirBt  a  mcMeouB  bluer,  ifrWeh  soon  becomes 
acrid  with  some  degree  of  warmth.  It  is  inflanmiable, 
but  yields  no  narcotic  odour  on  burning.  SoLobilitt. 
It  is  partially  sohible  in  water,  alcohol,  cttber,  wine, 
^negar,  and  lemon  juice;  when  triturated  with  Im 
water,  five  parts  in  twelve  are  dissolved,  six  suspended, 
and  one  part  remains  perfectly  insoluble  and  resembles 
gluten.  By  long  boiling,  its  soporific  powers  aie  im- 
paired and  ultimately  destroyed  :  the  alcoholic  is  more 
highly  chaiged  with  its  narcotic  principle  than  the 
aqueous  solution ;  but  spirit,  rather  below  proof,  is  its 
best  menstruum.  The  watery  solution  when  fUtited 
is  transparent,  and  reddens  the  colour  of  litmus ;  it 
undergoes  no  change  on  the  addition  of  alcohol,  bat 
precipitates  occur  from  pure  ammonia  and  from  the 
carbonates  of  fixed  alkaHei;  from  the  solutions  of 
oxy^muriate  ofmercur^^nitraie  of  silver,  suh-acetaU 
and  acetate  ofleadj  the  sulphates  of  coppery  zinc,  and 
iron,  and  from  an  infusion  of  galls.  Chemical 
Composition.  Resin,  gum,  bitter  extractive,  sul- 
phate of  lime,  gluten,  Narcotine  (see  note  J  and  a 
peculiar  alkaline  body,  to  which  the  sc^orific  virtues 
of  opium  are  owing,  and  to  which  the  appropriate  name 
of  Morphia  has  been  assigned ;  and  it  appears  more- 
over that  this  new  alkaline  body  exists  in  combination 
with  an  unknown  acid,  which  has  therefore  beea 
denominated  the  Meconic  Acid;  so  that  the  narcotic 
principle  of  opium  is  Morphia  in  the  state  of  a  meco* 
niate,  or  perhaps  of  a  super-^meconiate. 

For  these  important  facts  we  are  indebted  to  the 
successive  labours  of  Derosne,*  Seguin,+  Sertuemor,! 

*  Annales  de  Chimie,  vol.  45.  Derosoe  first  obtained  m  crjv 
ialline  substance  from  Opium  in  the  year  180S,  which  dissolved 
in  acids;  but  be  did  not  determine  ^ts  nature  or  properties;  in 
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and  Robiquet.    And  the  French  codex  contains,  in  it» 
appe^dix^  forinule  for  the  prepiUution  of  morphia  § 

1404  SegOHi  t  (Abb.  de  (%nB.  t^.  92)  discttvered  anotlMr  crystal- 
Itae  body  ib  opioa,  aad  altkopgh  he  described  most  of  its  proper- 
ties he  neter  hinted  at  its  alkaline  nature.  ^  S^rtuerner  at  £im- 
beck,  in  Hanover,  had  at  tiie  same  time  as  Derosne  and  Seguin, 
obtained  these  crysiaUiae  bodies,  (Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phy.  T. 
V.)  bvtit  was  not  nntil  the  year  1S17,  that  he  first  unequivocally 
prockised  the  ezisleace  of  a  vegetable  alkali,  and  assigned  to  it 
the  aareo^c  powers  which  distiagaish  the  operation  of  opium  f 
to  this  body  ^  gave  the  name  of  Morphia,  and  it  appears  to  be 
the  same  as  the  essential  salt  noticed  by  Seguia.  The  salt  of 
Derosne,  now  more  usually  denominated  Narcotine,  is  quite  a 
different  principle,  although  it  was  constantly  mistaken  for  one 
of  the  sails  of  Morphia,  till  M.  Robiquet  (Ann.  de  Chim.  &  de 
Phy.  T.  V.)  pointed  out  its  distinctive  properties.  It  is  an  azo- 
ttzedsnbstaace,  crystallizing  ia  beaotiinl  pearly  prisms  or  tables; 
soluble  in  fixed  oil,  and  still  more  so  in  atther  and  the  acids ;  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  little  solnble  in  alcohol ;  destitute  of  action 
on  the  vegetable  colours,  and  incapable  of  aeutralizing  acids. 
There  still  exists,  however,  very  considerable  confusion  with 
scspect  to  this  salt,  and  fiirther  experiments  are  required,  to  ascer- 
tain its  chemical  nature,  as  well  as  its  physiological  action. 

^  The  discovery  of  an  alkaline  body  in  opium  induced  the 
Fsench  aad  German  chemists  to  examine  the  composition  of  other 
active  vegetables,  with  a  view  to  detect  the  existence  of  an  analo- 
gous principle4  and  their  labours  have  been  rewarded  with  nn- 
eaanpled  success*  They  have  accordingly  obtained  Strychnia 
from  the  ant  of  the  Strychaos  nux  vomica  % — Bkvcia  from  the 
bark  of  the  Brocea  Aati-dysenterica  (False  Angnstora  Bark) 
VaaAvaiA  firom  the  Veratrum  album,  V.  Sabadilla  and  Colchi- 
cam  Autaamale; — CiacaoNiA  from  Uie  bark  of  the  Cinchona 
Oblongifolia  (Red  Bark)^— Qviha  (or  Kina)  from  that  of  the 
Cinchona  Cordifolia  (Yellow  Bark) ; — Embta  from  the  Callicocca 
Ipecacuanha  ^—Da&r  HI  A,  from  the  Delpfainrura  Staphisagria ; — 
PicaoToxA,  from  tlio  Menispermum  Cocculusf — Souina  from 
the  Solaanna  Nigrum,  and  S.  Dulcamara  ( — Gbvtia,  from  Gen- 
tianaltttea^-^ATaopiA  from  the  Atropa  Belladonna; — Hyoscy- 
AWA,  from  Hyoscyarous  Niger.    Besides  which,  Capsicum,  Pi|ier 
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according  to  the  diPecUonii  of  these  two  latter  che- 
niftU :  viz.  RobiqueVs  process.    Three  hundred  puts 


nlsrum,  asd  Scima,  have  beea  8ud  to  yi^  aaalogoos  pnncipks 
of  a  salifiable  chaiaeter.  With  reaped  to  most  of  these  alkaliw 
bodies  further  experiments  are  leqaired  to  estahlish  our  confir 
dence ;  it  is  more  than  probable  that  several  of  them  will  ton 
put  to  be  disguised  modifications  of  each  other ;  it  has  already 
been  questioned  whether  Quiica  and  Cihcbohul  he  not  varieties 
of  one  alkali;  indeed  it  is  possible  that  all  these  bodies  asay  haie 
the  same  alkaline  base*  and  that  they  differ  from  each  o^cr  ia 
consequence  of  their  combination  with  other  principles*  derived 
from  the  vegetable  in  question,  and  impressing  upon  the  sah  its 
characteristic  virtues;  and  this  idea  receives  material  sopport 
from  the  fiicty  that  they  are  neutralised  by  a  very  small  profNir- 
tion  of  acid.  (See  a  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  70th  nnnslKr 
of  the  Edinbur^  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.) 

They  have  all  many  properties  in  conunon,  such  as  a  degree  of 
bitterness  varying  in  intensity  in  different  qiecies;  they  are  iao* 
dorous ;  are  not  altered  by  air  or  light,  but  are  decomposed  by  a 
moderate  heat ;  most  of  them  enter  into  fusion,  bat  at  dilEBfcaS 
temperatures,  some  for  instance  at  below  SIS^  Fahr.  others  aoi 
until  they  are  about  to  be  decomposed ;  Htoscyaha  will 
resist  a  low  red  heat  They  are  very  qiaringly  soluble  in 
but  they  are  in  general  rendered  more  so  by  the  presence  of 
nous  matter.  They  are  nearly  all  highly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
^ther  readily  dissolves  Dilfhia,  VxaATaiA,  Embta,  QoiitA, 
Gbntu;  but  MoaFBiA,  Circhomia,  and  PicaoTOXA,  aie 
sparingly  soluble :  and  Sthtchsia  and  Baucu  are  nearly  ii 
luble  in  it ;  they  combine  with  the  acids ;  and,  in  geaeral 
neutral  salts ;  but  it  appears  that  VaaiTaiA  and  Emkta  ali 
unite  with  an  excess  of  acid.  All  the  combinations  with  the 
mineral  acids,  excepting  the  salts  pf  Picbotoxa,  are  exceedingly 
soluble  in  water ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  NiT&ATa  of  Cia- 
cuoNiA,  and  all  the  salts  of  VaaATaiA,  they  are  crystallizable. 
The  acetates  too,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  also  soluble,  and 
they  are  disposed  to  form  super-salts.  All  the  oxalates,  except 
that  of  PicaATox  A,  which  is  the  most  soluble  of  its  salts,  and  all 
tartrates,  are  rather  insoluble,  and  have  likewise  a  tendency  to 
ynite  with  an  excess  of  acid.    The  .action  of  conccutrated  nitric 
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of  pave  ofnum  are  to  be  macerated  during  five  days,  in 

one  thousand  parts  of  common  water ;  to  the  filtered 
solution,  fifteen  parts  of  perfectly  pure  magnena  <care- 
fiiUy  avoiding  the  em-bonate,}  are  to  be  added ;  boil- 
thii  mixture  fiir  ten  minutes,  and  separate  the  sedt- 
m^it  by  a  filter,  washing  it  with  cold  water  until  the 
water  paseas  off  clear ;  after  which,  treat  it  alternately 
with  hot  and  cold  alcohol,  (19,  3S,  B6.)  as  long  as  the 
mmstnium  takes  up  any  colouring  matter ;  die  residue 
is  then  to  be  treated  with  boiling  alcohol  (S8,  31,  B£.> 
for  a  few  minutes.  The  solution,  on  cooling,  will 
deposit  crystals  of  Morphia. 


acid  on  tiiese  illuliQe  bodies  is  very  peculiar,  converttiig;  the 
greater  number  of  tiiem  into  artificial  tanniD  t  but  it  appMrs  tu 
peroxidale  MoaPBiA,  Btbtchiim,  and  Bbdcia,  renderiDg  tbein 
IcM  powerftil  H  salifiable  basn,  and  dimini^ing  or  destrojiiifr 
their  acboa  mx  the  animal  bodj.  See  Edinburgb  Med.  &  Surg. 
Journ.  supra  citat. 

By  analysis,  with  the  dcutozide  of  copper,  these  alkalies  jicid 
caHion,  hodrogen,  and  oijgen  i  but  no  azote,  udIgss  ihrj  have 
beta  obtained  bj  precipitation  with  ammonia,  as  in  the  proces 
of  Sertuemer. 

It  would  appear  that  these  bodies  exist  in  their  native  plants, 
in  combiaatioa  with  peculiar  acids )  some  of  them  arc  fuuud  in 
the  slate  of  Malutes. 

With  respect  to  their  phjsiological  action  it  m4j  be  stated, 
tiiat  they  irould  appear  to  coucentrate  in  themselves  the  charac- 
teristic properties  of  the  ve^ables  to  which  tfacj  belong,  and 
yet,  aldiou^  their  effects  are  much  greater  than  those  of  the  bd- 
dwompoted  vegetables,  Ae  same  quantity  of  alkali  is  not  so 
powerful  in  its  pure  form,  as  in  its  natural  state  of  combination. 
Thus  one  grain  of  morphia  produces  no  more  efiect  than  two 
grains  of  Turkey  opium,  which  do  not  contain  more  Ihau  a  six- 
teenth part  «f  the  alkali.  To  explain  this  loss  of  efficacy  which 
usnallj  attends  our  attempts  at  concentration,  the  reader  is  refer- 
ted  to  the  observattoDs  which  have  been  already  offered  upon  tbia 
•ubjactin  the  first  votum;  of  this  work,  page  Sti 3. 
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Raiumale  of  the  ProcetM.  A  soluble  lUecaniate  of 
Magnesia  is  formed,  whilst  the  sediment  consists  of 
Morphia  in  the  state  of  mixture,  with  the  ezoess  of 
magnesia;  the  boiling  alcohol  with  which  diis  tesi- 
duum  18  treated,  exerts  no  action  upon  the  magnesia, 
but  dissolves  the  Morphiaj  and  on  eooHng  surrenders 
it  in  a  crystalline  form*  A  repetition  of  the  tveatment 
with  boiling  alcohol  will  procure  a  fresh  crop  of  crys- 
tals, and  the  process  should  be  continued  until  liMy 
cease  to  appear. 

Sertuemer^s  method.  It  dtfiers  from  the  precedii^, 
in  substituting  ammonia  for  magnesia,  and  in  adding 
to  the  sediment,  separated  as  before  mentioned,  as 
much  sulphuric  acid  as  is  sufficient  to  convert  the 
Morphia  into  a  sulphate,  which  is  subsequently  de- 
composed by  a  farther  addition  of  ammonia ;  the  pre- 
cipitate  thus  produced  is  then  dissolved  in  boiling 
alcohol,  which  on  cooling  surrenders  the  Morphia  in 
a  state  of  crystalline  purity.  It  appears  however  that 
t\\e  Morphia  produced  by  this  latter  method,  is  less 
abundant  and  more  impure  and  coloured,  than  that 
which  is  furnished  by  the  process  of  Robiquet; 

Characters  of  Morphia.  When  pure,  it  crystallizes 
in  very  fine,  transparent,  truncated  pyramids,  the  bases 
of  which  are  either  Squares  or  rectangles,  occasionally 
united  base  to  base,  and  thereby  forming  octohedra. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  dissolves 
abundantly  in  heated  alcohol;  and  the  solution  is 
intensely  bitter ;  in  ether  it  is  far  less  soluble.  It  has 
all  the  characters  of  an  alkali ;  alTecting  test  papers, 
tinged  with  turmeric  or  violets;  uniting  with  acids, 
and  forming  neutral  salts,  and  decomposing  the  com- 
pounds of  acids  with  metallic  oxides.  It  unites  with 
sulphur  by  means  of  heat,  but  the  combination  is 
decomposed  at  the  same  instant;   it  is  incapable  of 
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forming  soap  with  an  oxidized  oil.     It  fuses  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  whea  it  resembles  melted  sul- 
phur, and  like  that  substance,  crystaliizes  on  cooling ; 
it  is  decomposed  by  distillation,  yielding  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  oil,  and  a  black  resinous  residue,  with  a 
peculiar  smell ;  when  heated  in  contact  with  air,  it 
inflames  rapidly;    the  voltaic  pile  exerts  but  little 
action  upon  it,  yet,  when  mixed  with  a  globule  of 
mercury,  the  latter  appears  to  become  increased  in 
bulk,  and  to  change  consistence.    When  analyzed  by 
means  of  the  deutoxide  of  copper,  it  yields  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  and  if  ammonia  has  been  em- 
ployed, as  a  precipitant  in  its  preparation,  we  shall 
also  obtain  some  nitrogen,  but  not  if  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  improved  process  of  Robiquet.    Its  habi- 
tudes with  different  bodies  have  not  hitherto  been  suf- 
ficiently investigated,  but  they  are  highly  important, 
in  as  much  as  they  will  explain  the  operation  of  those 
various  medicinal  compounds,  into  which  opium  enteiyt 
as  a  principal  ingredient.    Scrtuerner  has  given  us  an 
account  of  the  efiect  of  the  alcoholic  solution  of  Mor«- 
phia  on  himself  and  three  of  his  pupils ;  he  found,  that 
repeated  small  doses  of  half  a  grain  produced  at  first 
decided  excitation;   then  weakness,  numbness,  and 
tendency  to  fidnting;  after  swallowing  vinegar  while 
in  this  condition,  violent  vomiting  was  excited,  pro^ 
found  sleep  intervened  in  one  delicate  individual,  and 
next  day  he  suffered  from  nausea,  vomiting,  head-ache, 
-anorexia,  constipation,  and  heaviness  (Ann.  de  Chim. 
cl  de  Phys.  T.  v.)    This  case  is  sufficient  to  shew 
that  although  Morphia  possesses    the    characteristic 
powers  of  opium,  its  strength  is  by  no  means  commen- 
surate with  its  supposed  concentration.    When  iin- 
-combined  it  exerts  little  or  no  action  in  consequence 
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of  its  insolubility.  The  following  history  of  its  ssliiie 
compottiylB.inay  be  useful. 

The  Carbonate  crystallizes  in  short  prisms. 

The  Acetate  in  needles^  very  soluble^  and  extremely 
active. 

The  Sulphate^  in  arborescent  crystals,  Tery  solable. 

TliMMifrtato,  in  plumose  crystals,  much  less  s(4u- 
ble ;  when  evaporated,  it  concretes  into  a  shining  white 
plumose  mass  on  cooling. 

The  Nitrates  J  in  prisms  grouped  together. 

The  Meconiatey  in  oblique  prisms,  sparingly  soluble. 

The  Tartrate^  in  prisms. 

Morphia  is  separated  from  the  above  combinations 
by  ammonia. 

Morphia  is  very  soluble  in  olive  oil,  and  according 
to  the  experiments  of  M.  Mojendie,  the  compound  acts 
vrith  great  intensity ;  with  extractive  matter,  it  fonns 
a  compound  which  is  almost  insoluble  in  vrater,  but 
very  soluble  in  acids. 

The  solubility  of  Morphia  in  acids  explains  why 
the  administration  of  vinegar  increases  the  powers  of 
opium,  (see  vol.  t.  p.  S53).  M.  Majendie  considers 
Morphia  to  produce  a  more  purely  soporose  effect  than 
opium,  and  that  it  is  moreover  exempt  from  the  conse- 
cutive operation  which  so  generally  renders  opium  ob* 
jectionable.  This  opinion,  however,  has  not  been  con- 
firmed by  the  trials  made  in  this  country ;  equally  gra- 
tuitous is  the  assertion  of  the  same  physiologist,  that 
by  ringing  changes  on  the  salts  of  Morphia,  its  hypno- 
tic efifects  may  be  kept  up  without  increasing  its  dose. 

As  3/.  Majendie  considers  the  after  effects  of  opium 
to  be  independent  of  Morphia,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  point  out  the  particular  principle  from  which  these 
noxious  consequences  arose,  and  he  accordingly  as- 
cribed them  to  the  Salt  of  Derosncy  now  more  usually 
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denominated  Narcaiiney  aiid  which  may  be  entirely 
removed  from  the  extract  of  opium  by  macerating  it  in 
sulphuric  sther ;  and  in  this  way,  it  is  said,  a  prepa- 
ration is  obtained,  which,  like  Morphia,  is  exempt  fiom 
the  occasional  bad  consequences  of  the  common  drug; 
but  no  satisfactory  trials  have  as  yet  been  made  with  it. 
•  The  Meconic  addy  when  separated  from  tlv  resi- 
duum of  the  magnesian  salt,  as  described  above,  does 
not  appear  to  possess  any  medicinal  activity*  Its 
distinguishing  chemical  character  is,  that  it  produces 
an  intensely  red  colour  in  solutions  of  ircm  oxidized 
ad  maximum. 

East  India  Opium  is  an  inferior  species ;  *  it 
diflfera  from  Turkey  Opiumy  in  its  texture  being  less 
compact,  and  much  sofWr;  its  colour  darker;  its 
narcotic  odour  fainter,  but  combined  with  a  strong 
empyreuma,  and  in  its  taste  being  more  bitter,  but  less 
acrimonious.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
A.  T.  Thomson,  Turkey  Opium  contains  three  times 
more  morphia  than  the  East  Indian  variety.  This 
latter,  when  triturated  with  water,  is  taken  up  with- 
out any  residuum ;  hence  it  contains  no  gluten,  but 
the  sulphate  of  lime  is  more  abundant,  as  appears  from 
the  relative  proportion  of  precipitate  produced  by  oxa- 
lic acid*  The  solution  of  the  acetate  of  barytes,  whilst 
it  occasions  no  disturbance  in  the  solutions  of  the 
Turkey  variety,  produces  a  copious  precipitate  with 
the  East  Indian. 

Med.  Uses,  Are  so  well  known  that  a  few  practical 
remarks  will  suffice.f 

*  The  maoufkcture,  however,  of  Indian  Opinm  has  been  of  late 
ycuB  greatly  improved  by  Dr.  Fleming,  under  whose  supertnten- 
dance  that  important  department  was  placed  by  the  Marquis 
Wellesley. 

f  Forty  thousand  pounds  weight  of  Opium  are  annually  im- 
ported into  the  Port  of  London. 

Vol.  II.  z 
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ChMnistry,  it  a|ipeaj»,  has  dt^nloped  the  |iruicipk 
of  its  activity,  and  accumulated  experience  has  esta- 
blished, the.  value  axid  importaace  of  its  medicinal  ap* 
plications,  but  Physiology  is  still  unable  to  demovH 
f  tiEte  the  manner  in  which  it  produces  its  eflecca.  It 
must  be  sdmitted  that  its  primary  opcnaion  is  tbat  of 
a  potiivrtul  and  difiusible  stimulant,  bat  it  is  inunedi- 
alely  followed  by  narcotic  and  sedative  eficts,  which 
ure  far  greater  than  could  h&ve  been  inferred  fion  the 
degree  of  previous  excitement,  and  hence  much  keen 
Controversy  has  arisen  in  the  schools  jconoesning  its 
modus  operandi^  (see  voL  i.  p.  140.^  In  lai;ge  doses, 
the  primary  excitement  is  scarcely  i^paient,  but  the 
powers  of  life  aie  instantly  d^ressed,  drowainess  and 
ftuppr  succeed,  and  when  the  dose  is  excessive^  these 
are  followed  by  delirium,  stertcHCOus  breathii^,  cdU 
fweats,  convulsions,  and  apoplectic  death.  Ite  stiam- 
lant  e&cts  are  apparent  only  in  small  doses,  by  vriiidi 
the  energy  of  the  mind,*  the  strength  of  the  pulse, 
ftfid  the  heat  of  the  body,  are  considen^ly  inciesMed, 

^  *  ItlisslMenststed.iAtheHistoncslIiitrodoctMmlothiBirock, 
(vol.  i.  p.  12)  that  tke  neponth^*  wjiich  Hcka  mixed  with  wise, 
and  gave  to  the  guests  of  Menelaiis,  was  probably  opium ;  suck 
was  the  opiaion  of  Sprengel,  expressed  in  his  History  of  Botsoj. 
Other  authors  have  entertained  a  different  belief.  Delile,  in  his 
*^  Flora  Egyptiaca,*^  considers  it  to  have  been  a  preparation  of 
byoscyamus  albus.  Dr.  Christen,  in  his  late  elaborate  Dissertation 
on  Opium,  agrees  with  Forbes,  who  states,  in  his  Oriental  Me- 
moirs, that  in  Hindostan  Bmdsch,  i.  e.  nepcntfie  is  pieparad  firora 
the  cannabis  sativa  of  Linnaeus.  Lindner  informs  us  tb^t  bengoe 
is  prepared  from  the  dried,  lesves  of  the  wild,  ^mn^hia,  the-smoke 
of  whi^h  is  said  to  be  more  sarcotic  than  even  that  of  opinnu 
There  seems,  however,  tp  be  good,  reason  for  supposing  tittt 
Indian  bangne  .is  a  compound  of  several  ingredients.  Ray  sap 
that  he  learned  from  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  that  the  principal  ingredi- 
ent was  not  hemp,  but  a  plant  somewhat  like  it. 
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bnt  aU  thr  secwtiona  and  eaoieiioBs,  except  llu  cnli- 
cnlar"  dnclwqie,  me  cUmimshsd;  for  exuii|de,  tb« 
faca  ef  peneBBy  »fter  (be  uu  of  opiam,  are  not  dn- 
ftoqaendy  olay>-coloBiied,  from  the  Biui|MnBi<»  (^  ibc 
bifiwjr  wcnattoQ ;  this  circunutMRce  flu^ests  some  in^ 
portHit  pKcaationB  with  leapect  to  m  exhibitioa. 
OpiiHi,  when  pn^ierly  diieoted,  ia  capable  of  Mfilling 
two  great  mdicalioos ;  1st,  of  supporting  the  powers 
of  life,  aadSnd,  of  allaying  spasm,  pain,  and  irritatMn^ 
aad  of  blunting  that  morbid  suvceptibility  of  impres- 
MOD,  which  w  frequently  attends  fever.  Its  use  it 
cOBtiR-indicated  in  aU  caaee  where  inflamonatory  action 
pffevail%  as  in  palmsnaiy  a^Gtctiona,  attended  with,  an 
accelerated  cinmlatian  and  a  dry  bard  cougfa.  +    It  is 

*  The  operation  of  Opinm  ii  not  nofireqnentlj  attended  wHh 
■a  Itching,  or  aenw  of  pricking  of  the  skin,  wkidi  is  wathnes 
tinwaaUrl  by  tftxjua  of  lailiarj  eraytion. 

t  (^iom  ta  the  Quack's  abnt.  ancbw-  llw  nrions  nostrums 
■dvertisedas  "  Cough  Drops,  for  the  ouie  of  colds,  uthniss,  cs- 
tMThi,  &e."  ue  prepvstions  of  Opium  very  simllsr  to  paregoric 
eliiir.  Pscroaii.  Bilum  or  Liqdohicb,  and  Eihncb  or 
CoLtirooT,  ire  combinatianB  of  this  kind,  Gbimvli'i  Coao« 
Daort,  are  a  prepsMian  of  the  same  dcscriptioo,  only  made  Mth 
RastiAed,  iasteaJ  of  Proof  Spirit,  waA  coaasqueutlj  mare  highly 
clwgad  with  sUmuUnt  materials.  "  The  michief,"  ssys  Dr. 
Fothcrgill,  "  that  baa  proceeded  from  tbc  haaling  anodjnei  of 
quacks  can  be  scarcelj  im^ned  i  for  in  coughs,  arising  from 
supprened  penpiration,  or  an  inSaroniatorj  dialhcMS,  Opiates 
generally  do  harm. 

SoDiaa's  Ellin.  Opium,  camphor,  Mrpeotaria,  sub-carho'- 
nate  of  potnsi  ininn  and  fenHcl  needs,  made  into  a  tinctucci  and 
coloured  with  cocbiaeal. 

Foan's  Baluh  or  lioasHODRD.  This  nostrum  may  very 
properly  be  cliaoed  under  the  present  head.  It  consists  of  an 
aqueous  infusion  of  horefaeund  sod  liquorice  root,  with  double 
Ifais  propcnlion  of  proof  spirit  or  brandy  i  to  which  is  then  added, 
opium,  eanpfaor,  btasoia,  iqiuUi,  oil  of  aaiiaed,  and  hoaay. 
z8 
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employed  by  some  of  the  oriental  naiions  for  the  same 
purposes  that  we  take  spirituous  potations:  by  tbe 
Turks  especially,  to.  whom  our  more  generous  bete- 
rages  are  prohibited  by  religious  prejudice,  opiam  is 
solicited  to  inspire  courage,  or  to  invigorate  fbrtitud*; 
— ^to  soothe  sorrow; — or  to  dissipate  the  remembrBnce 
of  misfortune ; — ^to  awaken  the  fancy  to  mcNne  briHiaat 
exertions ;  or  to  create  that  mild  composure  and  sere- 
nity of  feeling,  which  is  desirable  after  the  cares  and 
solicitudes  of  an  active,  perplexing,  and  arduous  scene: 
like  spirituous  liquors  among  other  people,  it  is,  in 
short,  the  support  of  the  coward, — ^the  solace  of  the 
wretched, — and  the  daily  source  of  intoxication  to  tke 
debauchee.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  spirit  and  ofuam 
are  by  no  means  parallel  medicines  ;  on  the  contiaiy, 
the  latter  substance  offers  the  best  remedy  for  the 
Mafda  a  PoiUy  and  in  cases  of  habitual  drunkenness 
from  alcohol,  where  our  wish  is  to  abstract  the  qurit, 
but  are  for  obvious  reasons  unable  so  to  do,  we  may 
frequently  alternate  its  use  with  that  of  opium,  with 
considerable  advantage.  Many  of  the  beneficial  effects 
of  this  remedy  are  to  b^  referred  to  its  power  of  aUay- 
ing  irritability ;  Sir  G.  Blane  has  remarked,  that  in  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers  in  the  West  Indies,  opium  was 
found  superior  to  all  other  internal  medicines  for  pro- 
ducing a  disposition  to  heal.  Under  the  free  use  of  it, 
such  ulcers  would  in  place  of  a  sanious  discharge  pro- 
duce a  healthy  pus  succeeded  by  granulations  and 
cicatrization.  It  appears  to  do  this  by  suspending  ini- 
tation,  and  perhaps  by  promoting  absorption. 

In  combination,  the  medical  powers  of  opium  are 
wonderfully  extended,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  dis- 
ease in  which  it  may  not,  during  some  of  its  stages,  be 
rendered  useful.  By  diminishing  the  sensibility  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  it  becomes  a  valuable  and  .effica* 


cions  eorrigent  to  many  important  medicines,  and  tbus 
-Acqnentljr  favoan  their  absorption  and  introduction 
into  the  system,  as  for  instance,  in  the  exhibition  of 
mercurial  allenttives,  (Form.  141),  and  in  certain 
dittretic  combinauons,  (Form.  100,  106,  107,  110,)  in 
combination  with  antimonials,.  wid  with  ipecacuan,  its 
narcotic  powers  are  obviated,  and  sudorific  results  are 
obtained.  See  Puh.  Ipecac,  co.  (Form.  117,  119, 
1S4,  125,  137,  130.)  Fobhi  of  Exhibitioh,  In 
substance,  or  under  the  form  of  tincture.  When  we 
wish  to  continue  the  operation  of  opium,  and  not  to 
obtain  its  full  e^t  at  once,  it  may  be  advantageously 
combined  with  some  substance  capable  of  retarding 
its  solution  in  the  stomach,  as  gum  retins.  See  PUulae 
and  Form.  10,  11,  12,  \S.  A  watery  infusion,  made 
by  infuung  powdered  opium  in  boiling  water,  will 
oilen  operate  without  producing  that  distressing  nausea 
and  head-ache  which  so  frequently  follow  the  use  of 
this  substance.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  best 
modes  of  correcting  the*  operation  of  this  remedy,  see 
vol.  i.  p.  S97,  and  300.  Dr.  Porter  of  Bristol  lias  in- 
troduced to  our  notice  a  solution  of  opium  in  citric 
acid ;  his  formula*  for  its  preparation  is  subjoined, 
becauiie  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  merits  the  attention  of 
the  practitioner ;  I  have  lately  submitted  it  to  the  test 
of  experience,  and  it  certainly  possesses  the  merit  of  a 
powerful  anodyne,  operating  with  less  disturbance 
than  the  more  ordinary  forms  of  this  substance.  I  also 
take  this  opportunity  of  Btatihg,  that  the  pt/rO'ligneous 
acid  manufkctured  by  Beaufoy  was  used  as  a  men- 
struum, and  the  e^ct  of  the  solution  was  similar  to 

•  LiQvoa  Maaruii  Cituti>.  Dt  Opii  Crudi  OpUmi  |iT) 
Acidi  Citrici  (Crjst;)  I  ij  i  semel  is  niortariu  iapideo  coDtunde, 
rfein  aqoe  dittiltatv  bullientis  oj  affiinde  i  et  iatime  mUccantur ; 
nacenper  huras  viginli  quBtiiuri  per  chartam  bib ulowm  cola. 
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that  of  Dr.  Potter.  When  tbe  stomadi  refects  dlb- 
gether  the  mtemel  exhibition  of  opium  k  maj  be  aoc^ 
cessfiiUy  applied  along  the  q>ine^  by  fiidieM,  ivith  tlie 
campbor  liniment ;  a  piece  of  solid  bpiam  introduced 
into  the  rectum,  or  dissolved  in  eome  appro|Miate  sol* 
vent,  and  injected  as  an  enema,  aflfords  also  considefw 
able  relief  in  spasmodic  aflections  of  ibe  bowels,  and 
in  painfiil  diseases  of  the  prostrate  gland,  or  bfa^kkr^ 
(Form.  9).  When  thus  introduced  into  the  rectam, 
it  cannot  undergo  that  change  which  the  digestive  or^ 
gans  produce  upon  it,  and  cmiaequendy  it  is  more  uni* 
form  in  its  action  than  when  piesented  to  the  stomach. 
Opium  appears  Co  be  readily  absorbed  into  the  system, 
when  applied  to  the  sur&oes  of  sores ;  conndersbk 
relief  has  been  thus  afforded  to  irritable  stumps,  after 
amputation,  on  which  occasions,  all  die  characteristic 
eflfects  of  opium  have  been  produced  upon  the  system, 
such  as  costiveness,  head^ache,  nausea,  ftc.  IircoH* 
FATiBLB  StJBSTAwcKs.  Oxtf-murttUe  of  meremfyf 
acetate  of  lead;  alkalies  ;  infunons  ofgailsy  and  af 
yellow  cinchona.  Orfila  states  that  the  decoction  rf 
Coffee  is  less  energetic  as  an  antidote,  than  the  infii- 
sion.  When  we  intend  the  opium  to  act  as  a  sedative^ 
we  should  not  combine  it  with  stimulants.  Tbe  Edin- 
burgh College  certainly  erred  in  this  rjespect,  when  they 
made  pepper  an  ingredient  in  their  PiltUas  Opiaitt^ 
In  combination  with  vegetable  acids,  its  narcoiac  pow- 
ers are  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  fermaciott  of 
soluble  salts  with  morphia.*   'When  the  opium  how^ 

*  Tbb  Black  Daor,  or  The  Lancaster,  or  Quaker's  Bladi 
Drop.  This  preparation,  which  has  been  long  known  and  esteenr 
ed,  as  being  more  powerful  in  its  operation  and  less  distrosvng  n 
lis  effects  than  any  tincture  of  opium,  has  until  lalelj  been  isvel- 
vcd  in  much  obscurity  ;  the  papers  however  of  the  late  Edward 
Walton ,  of  Sunderland,  one  of  the  near  relations  of  the  ori 


«fCT  has  paawd  out  of  the  prime  Tin,  vinegar  and 
acids  are  then  die  best  remedies  fin-  counteracting  its 

proprietor,  hiving  fallen  mto  the  handi  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  tliat 
gentlemoD  tuu  obliged  the  professton  by  publishing  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  prepared,  and  is  as  follows: — "  Take  halfa  pound 
of  opium  sliced ;  three  piats  of  good  verjuice  (juice  of  the  vild 
crab.)  and  one  and  «  half  ounce  of  nutates,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
saSron.  Boil  them  to  a,  proper  thicluiesi,  then  add  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  sugar,  and  two  spoonsful  of  yeasL  Setthe  whole  in 
K  warm  place  near  the  fire,  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  then  place  ii 
in  the  open  air  until  it  becomes  a  sjrup ;  lastly,  decant,  filler,  anil 
bottle  it  up,  adding  a  little  sugar  to  each  bottle."  One  drop  of 
this  prepBf»tion  is  considered  equal  to  about  three  of  the  Tincture 
of  Opium.  P.L.  It  would  appear  that  an  Acetate  oTMorphia  is 
funned,  which  is  more  active,  and  less  distressing  in  its  effects, 
than  an  J  other  narcotic  combinatjun. 

Hie  French  Codex  contains  directions  for  preparing  a  com- 
pound verj  similar  to  the  Black  Drop ;  viz. 

ViKDH    OfIATUM    FBaMBNTATIONC     PiRATOH,    OT    Oatitt     SCU 

I>audu)um  Abbatis  Rousseau.  Take  of  while  honey  twelve 
ouaccsi  warm  water,  fiiree  pounds  i  dissolve  the  honey  in  the 
mier,  pour  it  into  a  ina(ra!»,  and  set  it  aude  in  a  warm  place : 
as  soon  M  fermenlatioa  has  commenced,  add  (bur  ounces  of  good 
opium,  having  pmioori;  diaolvMU  or  n&er  diffused  it  in  twelve 
ounces  of  water  t  allow  them  to  ferment  tt^thcr  for  a  month, 
then  evaporate  until  ten  ounces  onl]'  remain,  filter,  and  add  four 
ounces  and  a  lialf  of  alcohol. 

LiQuoa  Orii  Sidititdi.  Under  this  name,  Mr.  Batllej,  a 
manuhcturiug  druggist,  of  Fore-street,  London,  has  offered  fur 
sale  a  narcotic  preparatioa,  wliich  it  is  generally  supposed  owes 
its  efficacy  to  the  acetate  of  morpltia )  on  being  kept,  however,  1 
found  that  it  uaderwent  some  important  change,  during  which  so 
much  air  was  disengaged  as  to  blow  out  the  cork  from  the  bottle 
with  violence.  This  is  an  objection  to  its  admission  into  practice, 
unless  we  can  ensure  recently  prepared  portions  as  oftni  as  they 
may  be  required. 

In  publishing  the  above  statement,   I  have  unfortunately  been  ' 
the  cause  of  much  unnecessary  Ihk-sbed,    A    letter,    by  Mr; 
Batlley,  has  been  industriously  circulated  through  the  different 
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« 

effscts ;  (see  voL  i.  page  SiS.)    Dose,  must  be  vmd 
according  to  the  intention  of  die  preBcriber,  the  coft- 


ranks  of  the  profesuon,  purporting  to  be  an  apology  for  bis  pre- 
paration,  but  afler  a  carefiil  perusal  of  it,  instead  of  being  aUe 
to  discover  any  argument  in  its  fitvou'r,  we  receive  a  full  acknow- 
ledgnient  of  the  validity  of  the  objection  above  slated,  **  1  ei- 
plained  to  Dr.  Paris,  that  the  liability  of  the  solution  to  ondeifo 
change,  was  a  defect  in  the  preparation,  but  that  the  additioo 
of  a  little  spirit  would  prevent  decomposition,'*  and  yet  in  the 
next  sentence  he  telk  us  that  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  niflst 
beneficial,  **  the  addition  of  spirit  would  be  highly  improper.*^ 
See  Medical  Repository,  vol.  xiii.  p.  973. 

But  the  circumstance  which  has  excited  the  greatest  indignation 
in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Battley,  is  my  having  a|^lied  the  term  xos- 
TEUM  to  his  preparation.  Every  medicine  that  is  prepared  bj  a 
secret  process,  and  sold  for  the  private  advantage  of  aa  individua), 
is  properly  designated  a  nosteum.  And  I  am  at  a  loss  to  disco- 
ver any  feature  in  the  present  case  that  can  entitle  it  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  exception  to  this  general  rule;  but  perhaps  Mr. 
Battley  is  inclined  to  be  hypercritical,  and  as  the  preparation  is 
not  indebted  to  him,  but  to  AVedelius  or  Le  Mort»  for  its  origin, 
is  prepared  to  exclaim  with  the  Roman  Poet : 

**  Qu«  non  fecimus  ipsi  vix  ea  eosiea  toco.** 

Mr.  Battley  also  complains  bitterly  of  my  having  inserted  his 
preparation  under  so  odious  a  motto  as  *'  Arcana  Revdatafie- 
lent,"  for  my  own  part  I  cannot  conceive  any  thing  more  appro- 
priate to  the  case,  viz.  Arcana,  these  secret  preparatUnt^  revebta, 
exposed  to  the  air,  fietent,  grow  foftid.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  objections  which  I  have  thus  felt  it  ray  duty  to  offer,  I  am 
disposed  to  speak  favourably  of  its  mild  and  uniform  effects,  and 
injustice  to  Mr.  Battley,  I  will  further  state  that  the  same  opi- 
nion has  been  formed  by  a  great  number  of  resectable  pimcti- 
tioners.  The  late  Mr.  Iladon,  who  during  his  protracted  illnesB 
t4>ok  a  large  quantity  of  this  preparation,  states,  in  his  Transb- 
tion  of  the  Formulary  of  Dr.  Majendie,  that  it  is  devoid  of  ex- 
citing,  and  almost  of  constipating,  properties.  He  made  a  very 
good  substitute,  *'  by  macerating  the  dregs,  remaining  afler 
making  tincture  of  opium,  in  a  solution  of  Tartaric  acid/'  Tbe 
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utitotion  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the  diseaee* 
A  quarter  of  a  grain,  frequently  repeated,  will  keep  up 
Its  exhilarating  influence ;  (Form.  15)  fromgr.j  toij 
-acts  as  a  narcotic ;  its  power  on  the  system  soon  be- 
comes weaker;  and  from  habitual  use  it  is  so  much 
impaired  that  very  large  doses  are  required  to  produce 
its  usual  effects.  Russell  observes  that  the  efiects  of 
opium  on  those  addicted  to  its  use,  are  at  first  obsti** 
nate  costiveness,  succeeded  by  diarrhoea  and  flatulence, 
with  loss  of  appetite  and  a  sottish  appearance  4  the 
teeth  decay,  the  memory  fails,  and  the  unhappy  sufferer 
prematurely  sinks  into  the  grave.  Officinal  Prbp. 
6r.  j  of  opium  is  contained  in  Conjtct.  Opiu  L*  grs. 
36.  Elect.  Opii.  E.  grs.  43.  Elect.  Catechu.  E.  grs. 
193.  (P.)  Elect.  Catechu,  comp.  D.  grs.  199.  (P.) 
'Pil.  Saponis  cum  opio.  L.  grs.  5.  Pil.  Opiat.  E.  grs. 
10.  Pil.  e  Styrace.  D.  grs.  5.  Pulv.  Com.  ust.  cum 
Opio.  L.  grs.  10.  Pulv.  Cret.  comp.  cum  Opio.  L.  grs. 
40.  Pulv.  Ipecac,  comp.  L.E.  grs.  10.  (B):  Pulv. 
Kino.  comp.  L.  grs.  20.  (P).  Tinct.  Opii.  L.  n\.  19. 
Tinct.  Camphor,  comp.  L.  f  5ss.  Tinct.  Opii  ammon. 
E.  fSj.  Troch.  Glycyrr.  cum  Opio.  E.  5j.  Vinum 
Opii.  L.  m  17.  The  Medicinal  Dynameter  will  at 
once  shew  the  quantity  of  opium  in  any  proportion  of 
the  above  preparations.  Adulterations.  The 
Turkey  Opium,  when  good,  is  covered  with' leaves, 
and  the  reddish  capsules  of  some  species  oirumex;  the 
inferior  kinds  have  none  of  these  capsules  adhering  to 
them.  It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  the  extract  of 
liquorice;  it  should  be  regarded  as  bad  when  it  is 
very  soft  and  friable,  of  an  intensely  black  colour,  or 


preparation  formed  a  tolerably  deep  tincture,  and  40  drops  acted, 
lie  thought,  in  alt  respects,  like  90  of  the  liquor  opii  scdativiis. 
It  aeither  stimulated,  nor  produced  costiveness. 
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muBed  with  many  iaiparitie9|  whA  it  has  a  sweelirii 
tasle^  or  nuurkB  pi^per  with  a  blown  contmu^KiB  ttaak 
when  drawn  acrote  it,  or  when  it  melts  like  waz^  and 
makes  a  yellow  sc^ution  in  water.  It  firequ^itly  hap- 
pens that  in  cutting  a  mass  of  opiumy  biiUeta  andstooa 
hanrte  been  found  imbedded  in  i^  a  fiaud  which  is  coBh 
mitted  by  the  Turks,  from  which  the  retailer  alom 
suffers.  It  is  also  adulterated  with  the  extract  of  poppf 
capsules,  or  of  the  whole  plant ;  widi  that  of  ckeUd^ 
mum  nuyuiy  with  gum  arabic  or  tmgacanth,  with  the 
oil  of  linseed,  and  even  with  the  dung  of  oxen. 

OVUM.  L.    (Phasianus  Gallus.     Oonm.) 
Tke  Egg  of  the  Domesiic  Fowh 

ViTELLtJS,  The  Yolk  or  Yelky  is  principally  em- 
ployed in  pharmaceutical  operations,  for  rendering 
oils  and  balsams  miscible  with  water.  It  is  gentlj 
laxative. 

Oleum  e  vUelliSj  Oil  of  Eggs.  Obtained  by  boiling 
the  Jrelks,  and  then  submitting  them  to  pressure ;  fifty 
eggs  yield  about  5  oz.  of  oil.  It  is  introduced  into  the 
Paris  Pharmacopceia,  being  much  employed  on  die 
Continent  for  killing  mercury. 

Albumen.  Used  principally  for  clarifying  turbid 
liquors. 

Testa.    Similar  to  other  absorbents. 

OX YMEL  SIMPLEX.  L.D.    Mel  Acetatum. 

« 

P.L.  1787.    Simple  Oxjfmel* 

Tliis  composition  of  honey  and  acetic  acid  has  been 

long  valued  on  account  of  its  detergent  qualities,  and 

■ — ^-^" 

*  GoDBOi«D*8  VBGSTABI.V  Baliam.  Ib  thc  ^ecUfecatiiM  af  th* 
Patent  for  this  noslrum  forty-two  diffiMreatvflgelahhB  are  directed 
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has  aocordiagly  1>een  nrach  used  us  the  basis  of  gaigles^ 
and  expectorant  remedies. 

OXYMEL  SCILL^  L.D.  Oxyhel  Scilliticuh. 
PX.  1720. 1745.    Oxymel  ofSquQU. 

This  preparation  certainly  possesses  considerable 
powers  as  an  expectorant;  especially  if  allowed  to 
pass  slowly  oyer  the  fences,  as  when  applied  in  the 
form  of  aUnctus,  {Form:  135,)  which  by  stimulating 
ihe  top  of  the  trachea  may  possibly  act,  by  a  kind  of 
^^  contiguous  sympathy^'*  upon  the  pulmonary  struc- 
ture,* and  thereby  increase  the  activity  of  the  exhalant 
vessels,  and  so  dilute  the  mucus  contained  in  the 
follicles  as  to  cause  it  to  be  poured  out  in  a  less  viscid 
form,  and  consequently  in  a  state  to  be  more  easily 
brought  up  by  expectoration.  Its  action  will  also 
admit  of  another  explanation,  but  for  this  see  voh  1. 

to  be  distilled  *'  for  the  purpose  of  extractiiig  their  easoices, 
which  are  to  be  ineserved  sepbnitely  and  apart  from  each  other, 
HI  syrups,  and  are  lo  be  mixed  with  the  following  gums  and 
drugs,  viz.  Gum  Dragon,  Gum  Guaiacum,  Chim  Arabic,  and 
Gum  Canada,  these  being  dissolved  in  double  distilled  vinegar, 
with  a  quanUty  of  Storax  dissolved  in  Spirits  of  Wine  and  Oil  of 
Cinnamon.  It  is  to  be  bottled  off,  and  kept  three  years  before 
it  is  lit  to  be  administered  for  the  Cvas  of  Consumption,  or  any 
Asthmatic  Complaint."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that 
no  such  directions  ever  are,  or  indeed  ever  could  be  followed  $ 
in  short  the  "  Balsam,"  is  little  else  than  simple  oxymel.  It  is« 
however,  not  a  little  curious  that  amongst  the  forty-two  plants 
enumerated,  tiiere  should  be  several  that  would  on  distillation 
yield  Prussic  acid,  such  as  the  Bays.  We  wonder  that  tiiis  acci- 
dental circumstance  has  not  been  noticed,  and  turned  to  account, 
by  some  of  those  worthy  disciples  of  Esculapius  who  live  by  the 
credulity  of  mankind,  and,  as  Flastaff  expresses  it,  «' Turn  dis- 
eases to  a  commodity." 

*  It  is  in  this  manner,  I  apprehend,  that  stimulating  syrnp^ 
irill  frequently  remove  hoarseness. 
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p.  191.  Dose  from  £388  to  fsij.  In  larger  tloaes  it  is 
given  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  vomiting,  especiaBj 
in  hooping  cough. 

PAP  A  VERTS  CAPSULJE.  L.E.D. 
(Papaver  Somniierara.     CapsulcB  Maturie.') 

« 

Poppy  CapsuleSj  or  Poppy  heads. 

These  capsules  are  employed  in  medicine  for  the 
purpose  of  afibrding  a  decoction,  to  be  applied  as  an 
anodyne  fomentation,  see  Decoctum  Papavcrisy  and  as 
a  syrup  of  hypnotic  qualities,  see  Syrupus  Papavcru. 

The  seeds  of  the  poppy  capsules  are  not  direcdj 
used  for  any  medicinal  purposes,  but  they  yield  a 
fixed  oil  which  is  daily  met  with  in  the  market,  and 
is  fi'equently  used  to  adulterate  Olive  OiV,  which  see. 
As'  an  article  of  trade  it  is  considered  veiy  inferior  to 
the  other  fixed  oils ;  it  bums  very  badly,  and  yields  a 
great  quantity  of  ^moke.  To  the  pharmaceutic  chemist 
it  is  an  article  of  interest  from  the  controversies  to 
which  it  has  given  origin.* 

*  Although  it  has  beea  long  known  that  the  seeds  of  the  poppy* 
and  the  oil  obtained  from  them  by  expreaaion,  do  not  posKS  aey 
of  the  narcotic  properties  of  the  plant,  and  that  they  were  even 
baked  into  cakes  and  used  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  aactcnts, 
yet  has  there  been  in  later  times  very  considerable  contention  res- 
pecting the  propriety  and  safety  of  using  such  oil.  The  cultivatioa 
of  the  Poppy  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  of  its  seeds,  as  an  article  of 
food,  has  been  long  carried  on  in  France,  Brabant,  and  Germaaj; 
and  more  recently  in  Holland.  At  about  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  the  opposition  to  this  use  of  the  Poppy  manifested 
ttstlf  in  France,  and  became  so  violent,  that  the  Lieutenant  Ge- 
neral of  the  Police  of  Paris  ordered  the  medical  faculty  of  that 
city  to  make  the  strictest  examination  concerning  this  point,  aad 
they  accordingly  reported  that,  a?  there  is  nothing  narcotic  or 
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PILULiE.  L.E.D.    Pills. 

For  general  instructions  respecting  the  formation 
and  administration  of  pills^  the  practitioner  must  refer 
to  the  Jirst  volume  of  this  work,  page  360. 

Officinal  Pills. 

• 

PiLULA  Aloes  Compositjb.  L.  Extract  of  Aloes, 
izoopartSj  extract  of  gentian,  (O)  one  party  with  oil  of 
carraway ;  (E)  to  which  syrup  is  unnecessarily  added. 
It  is  a  useful  pill  in  habitual  costiveness.    Dose^  grs.  x 

PiLtJLA  Aloes  et  Assafcetidje.  E.  Powdered 
aloes,  assafoetida  (O)  and  soap,  (la)  equal  parts. 
Anodyne  and  cathartic ;  a  very  useful  combination  in 
dyspepsia  attended  with  flatulence.     Dose^  grs.  x. 

PiLUL£  Aloes  cum  Myrrha.  L.  Pilulas  Rtifi. 
P.L.  1745.  Extract  of  Aloe,  two  parts,  saflron  and 
myrrh,  (E)  one  party  syrup,  q.  s.  This  is  a  very  ancient 
form  of  preparation,  and  is  described  by  Rhazes.     It 

prejudicial  to  health  in  the  oil,  the  use  of  it  might  be  permitted. 
But  this  decision  was  unsatisfactory ;  and  popular  ckunour  deter- 
mined the  Court  to  pass  a  decree  in  1718,  pr<^ibiting  the  sale  of 
Poppy  Oil,  whether  mixed  or  unmixed !  The  sale  of  the  article, 
however,  notwithstanding  this  most  singular  decree,  was  clandes* 
tinely  encouraged,  and  it  gradually  increased  until  the  year  17S5» 
when  the  Court  issued  a  severe  decree,  ei^joining  the  superinteor 
dant  to  mix  a  certain  quantity  of  the  extract  of  Turpentine,  with 
every  cask  containing  11 00  lbs.  of  this  oil,  of  which  no  lessthaa 
SOOO  casks  were  consumed  in  Paris  alone.  But  the  secret  de- 
mand for  it  increased  until  1773,  when  a  Society  of  Agriculture 
undertook  to  examine  the  question,  and  the  result  of  their  la- 
bours had  the  effect  of  reversing  the  prohibition,  and  of  con- 
vincing the  multitude  that  their  fears  were  entirely  nnfoonded, 
and  that  there  was  really  no  qarcotic  power,  nor  any  secret  mis- 
chief in. the  article. 
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18  Stimulant  and  cathartic.  (Form:  11,  81,  96|99.; 
JDosey  gn.  x  to  9j.* 

VihVhM  Aloes  cvh  Cojloctkthidb.  E.  lUs 
pill  is  koown  by  the  popular  name  of  PiL  Coctim. 
watiofy  signifies  a  seed,  and  the  term  was  fiiat  apfilicd 
to  this  preparation  by  Rhazes.  It  consists  of  eight 
parts  of  aloes  and  scammony ;  Jbur  of  colocynth ;  and 
one  part  of  oil  of  cloves,  (E)  and  of  sulphate  of  potass 
with  sulphur,  olim  Sal  Poly  crest.  It  is  more  powerful 
in  its  operation  than  the  simple  aloetic  pills. 

PiJLULJB  Cambooi£  Composite.  L.  Gamboge, 
extract  of  aloe,  and  compound  powder  of  cinnamon 
ane  part ;  soap  tzoo  parts ;  see  Vol.  L  p.  390,  and 
Form :  88. 

PiLULA  Ferri  CoHPOSiTA.  L.  This  combination 
is  analogous  to  that  of  Griffith's  mixture.  Dose^  gr.  x 
to  gj.  Form:  99.  They  become  extremely  hard  by 
keeping.  If  the  practitioner  consult  the  Mbpicival 
Dtna JUTER,  he  will  observe  that  in  order  to  give  the 
same  quantity  of  Proto-carbonate  of  Iron  as  is  con- 
tained in  f  §i8s  of  Mist :  Ferri  comp :  he  must  direct 
9j  of  this  pill  mass ;  which  quantitiea  will  be  seen  to 
contain,  respectitely,  a  grain  and  seven  tenths  of  this 
of  the  proto-carbonate,  or,  one  grain  ofProtoxide^  which 
is  equivalent.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  former  pre- 
paration vnll  not  prove  more  active,  in  consequence 
of  the  saponaceous  vehicle  formed  by  the  Myrrh  and 
alkali  in  a  state  of  solution. 

PiLULA  Galbani  CoHPosiTJ!.  L.  PH.  Oummosmj 
/P.  L.  1745.  We  are  here  presented  with  a  combina- 
tion of  fcEtid  gums,  in  which  assafietida  is  the  most 
potent  article.  Antispasmodic,  and  emmenagogae. 
How,  grs.  X  to  9>    See  Form :  10,  27,  98. 

*  As  these  pills  are  liable  to  become  hard  and  unohible  by 
being  kept,  it  is  better  to  keep  the  ingredients- ta  powder,  and  io 

form  them  extemporaoeously  with  a  little  syrup. 


Pi:.UL<  Htdkargtbi.  L..E.D,  Pit.  Mereuriatet. 
P.L.  1745,  Tulgo,  The  Blue  PHI.  The  mercury  in 
this  prepftratioD,  is  not,  fts  it  was  formerly  consideMd, 
in  a  Uate  of  mere  mechanical  diviutm,  but  in  that  of 
B  bhkck  oxi<le,  upon  which  its  activity  as  a  remedy  un- 
.  doubtedly  depends ;  for  mercury  in  its  metallic  state  is 
oktirely  inert  with  legard  to  the  living  system.  Various 
substances  have  at  diSerent  times  been  triturated  with 
the  mercury,  for  the  purpose  of  extinguuhing  or  kill- 
img  it,  by  ejecting  the  mechanical  division  and  sub- 
sequent oxidation  of  its  particles,  as  manna,  mrlnnnm, 
&c.  Conserve  of  Rosea  is  now  generally  preferred  f<N: 
this  purpose,  akbough  Swediaur  susfwcts  that  the 
aotiingsnt  principle  of  this  conserre  invalidates  the 
cfiecta  of  the  mercury,  "  I  have,"  says  he,  "  gtveo 
these  pills  to  several  patients  for  a  ItHig  lime,  without 
any  symptom  of  saliTation."  Mr.  Aberoethy  obaerves 
in  fab  sui^cal  wcffibs,  that  the  Pilulce  Hydrargyri 
are  uncertain  io  their  effects ;  and  that  some  of  the 
students  at  the  hospital  on  examining  them,  and  di^ 
ferent  parcds  of  the  conserve  of  roses,  say,  that  the 
sulphuric  acid  may  be  discovered  iti  each.  Nor  ia  it 
improbable  that  La  making  the  conserve  for  s^e,  soma 
of  this  acid  mi^  be  added  tu  bri^ten  the  colour ;  anil 
if  so,  the  mercurial  pill  whi(di  is  made  from  it  may 
CMktain  in  varying  propiHrtions,  some  of  that  h^h^ 
deleterious  compound,  the  lub-aulftbate  of  mercury. 
Wbm  any  of  the  gums  are  emf^yed  ibr  kilUag  tha 
laetal,  the  pills  soon  become  hard  and'  brittle,  and 
after  some  time  the  meffcuiy  is  liable  to  ran  into  its 
metallic  slate.  The  pilUmass,  whwi  rendered  thinnc* 
by  th»  addition  of  a  littk  water,  and  extended  oa  a 
pieoe  of  paper,  ought  not  to  exhibit  any  metallic  gl»> 
bules ;  in  this  examination  however,  we  must  be  care< 
fill  MOt  to  be  betraf ed  by  the  f&Uacious  appearance 
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which  is  fireqeuenily  presented  by  small  erystak  of 
saccharine  matter.   The  relative  proportion  of  mercurjr 
contained  in  the  mass  can  be  ascertained  only  bj  iti 
'  weight.    The  blue  pill  is  made  at  Apothecams*  Hail 
•by  a  very  ingenious  machine  actuated  by  steam,  and 
which  rubs  as  well  as  rolls  the  mat^als,  and  it  is  said 
the  pill  thus  made  is  more  active  than  that  produced 
in  the  ordinary  way.    Med.  Uses.    It  is  by  far  the 
best  form  for   the   internal  exhibition  of  mercury; 
where  it  is  intended  to  act  upon  the  system  as  aa 
alterative,  it  should  be  administered  in  doses  of  from 
grs.  iv  to  y) ;  if  it  occasion  any  action  on  the  bowels, 
it  may  be  conjoined  with  opium;  sometimes  a  (m 
grains  of  rhubarb,  exhibited  every  morning,  will  im- 
part such  a  tone  to  the  intestines,  as  to  enable  them  to 
resist  the  mercurial  irritation.   In  cases  where  the  form 
of  pill  is  objectionable,  it  may  be  readily  suspended  by 
the  aid  of  mucilage,  in  some  aqueous  vehicle ;  when 
exhibited  in  doses  of  grs.  x  to  3j,  it  acts  as  a  mild  but 
^cient  purgative.     Fdrtn:  79,  106.    One  grain  of 
mercury  is  contained  in  three  grains  of  the  mass ;  the 
proportion  of  metal,  or  oxide,  in  any  other  given  quan« 
tity,  is  shewn  at  once  by  the  Dynameter.    For  the 
specific  effects  of  mercury,  see  U$ig.  Hydrerg* 

Pilule  Hydraroyri  Sub-muriatis  Cojipo- 
siTA.  L.E.  Olim  Plummer*s  Pills.  They  consist 
of  one  part  of  calomel  and  precipitated  sulphuret  of 
antimony  (B)  and  two  parts  of  guaiac  (E)  made  into 
form  with  spirit.  It  is  a  very  useful  alterative,  esspt' 
cially  in  cutaneous  eruptions  and  in  secondary  sjqphi- 
litic  symptoms,  particulaiiy  when  aflfecUng  the  sldn. 
Dose^  grs.  v  to  x.  Should  their  exhibition  afiect  the 
bowels,  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  Opium 
may  be  added. 

Pilule  Opiatai.  E.    Opium  one  part  ^  extract  of 
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liquorice^  setkthparlr;  Jamaica  pepper  izDO  parts*  It 
is  however  a  compound  of  questionable  proprie^. 

Pilule  Rhei  Comfositjb.  E.  Rhubarb,  aloes, 
and  myirhy  with  oil  of  peppermint.  When  such  a 
QOmbination  is  indicated,  it  is  better  to  prescribe  it 
extemporaneously :  for  the  mpss,  by  being  kept,  will 
become  less  efficacious. 

*  PiLULJE  Safonis  cum  Opio.  L.  Pit.  OptV.  P.L. 
1787.  By  substituting  soap  for  extract  of  liquorice, 
these  pills  are  now  rendered  more  soluble  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  are  consequently  more  efficient.  Five  grains 
oontain  one  of  opium. 

PiLTTLis  SciLL£  CoMPosiTJB.  L.  A  Stimulating 
expectorant :  but  as  squill  is  always  impaired  by  keep- 
ing, it  ^ught  to  be  considered  a^  an  extemporaneous 
combination.  It  is  surely  injudicious  thus  to  multiply 
our  officinal  formulae,  but  it  is  difficult,  on  such  occa- 
sions, to  mn  coimter  to  popular  opinion.    Form :  104. 

-       PIMENTO  BACCiB.  L.E.    Pimento.  D. 

Myrtus  Pimenta.    Baccw. 
Phnenta  Berries.    Jamaica  Pepper.    All^spice. 

Qualities.  Odour^  aromatic  and  agreeable,  com- 
bining that  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmegs ;  hence 
the  term  a//-s(pice.  TastCy  warm  and  pungent,  resem- 
bling that  of  cloves.  These  qualities  reside  principally 
'in  the  cdrtical  part  of  the  berry.  Chemical  Comp  : 
It  contains  a  volatile  oil,  very  like  that  of  cloves,  resin, 
extractive,  tannin,  and  gallic  acid.  Solttbilitt. 
Water,  alc6hol,  and  aether,  extract  its  virtues.  Msn. 
'Uses.  Principally  to  cover  the  disagreeable  t&ste  of 
other  remedies  ^  it  is  also  a  very  useful  adjunct  to  d3rs- 
peptic  medicines.  '  OpnciNAL  PnBr.    Aq.  Pimeni. 

Vol.  II.  2  a 
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L.E.D.    OL  Pimewk  hMJ).  JPil.  CljpMl.  E.  Synf. 
RhanmL  L.  (S) 

PIPBRIS  LONOI  BACCJE.  L.B.D. 

Long  Pepper. 

The  chemical  and  medicinal  properties  of  this  sub* 
stance  are  similar  to  those  of  black  pepper ;  which  $ee. 
The  varieties  in  the  market  are  distinguished  by  tlie 
names  short  long  pepper,  and  hng  long  pqpper*.  Tbt 
native  practitioners  of  India  piescribe  it  in  infiiuois, 
mixed  with  a  little  honey,  as  a  remedy  in  catarrhal 
affections,  when  the  chest  is  loaded  with  pUegnu 

PIPERIS  NIGRI  BACCiE.  L.E.D. 

Black  Pepper, 
Chemical  Compositiok.    An  oily  matter,  fiacnh, 


and  extractive ;  the  acrid  principle  of  Pepper  has  been 
separated  by  Oersted  in  an  alkaline  form.  >  The  follow- 
ing was  the  process  by  which  it  was  procured.  The 
pepper  having  been  digested  in  alcohol,  muriatie  acid 
and  afterwards  water  were  added  to  the  tinctaie,  bj 
which  the  resin  was  precipitated,  while  s^muruUe  of 
Pipera  remained  in  solution.  The  solution  was  then, 
after  having  been  submitted  to  a  certain  evBporatioI^ 
decomposed  by  pure  potass,  when  a  precipitaticm  of 
Pipera  took  plac^  This  salifiable  base  is  neaily  in- 
soluble in  cold,  and  only  veiy  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  water.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution 
has  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  which  by  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid  is  rendered  green«  The  capaci^  of  the 
base  for  saturation  appears  very  small*  Sojuubiut^- 
The  virtues  of  pepper  are  entirely  extrncted  by  ether 
and  alcohol ;  and  partially  by  water,  550  pints  bong 
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rvqUfartd  to  extrAot  all  tke  sapidity  of  Ibj  4>f  pepper^ 
Mbd.  UsBf  •  It  ftppeare  to  be  a  more  general  lUid  per- 
manent stimulus  than  other  species  of  equal  pungpucy 
Oil  the  palate ;  it  may  be  combined  with  bitters,  and 
exhibited  in  nausea,  dyspepsia,  retrocedent  gout,  or  a^i 
a  stimulavit  in  paralysis ;  it  is  also  a  yaluable  coadjutor 
u^  bark,  in  obstinate  intermittents.  An  infusion  made 
trith  bkkck  pepper  that  has  been  toasted,  is  often  pte- 
^Mibed  by  the  natives  of  India  in  cases  of  cholera  mor- 
bus; and  I  have  known  it,  says  Dr.  Ainsiie,  put  a  stop 
to  the  Tomitifig  when  many  other  remedies  had  failed. 
Dose,  grs.  t  to  Bj,  or  more.  Officinal  PiiBPAr 
RATIONS.  EmplasL  Meloes  vesical,  comp,  E.  I/n- 
guent  piper,  nig.  D.  White  pepper  is  made  by  sepa- 
ratiifig  the  first  skin  of  the  berry,  by  soaking  it  in  salt 
and  water.  Adulterations.  The  powdered  husk 
of  the  mustard  seed  is  universally  mixed  with  pow- 
dered pepper,  and  is  regularly  sold  for  this  purpose 
by  the  mustard  manufacturer,  under  the  technical  title 
of  P.D.  (Pepper  Dust;)  there  are  besides  other 
admixtures  less  innocent.  JVhole  Pepper  is  also  fre- 
quently factitious;  artificial  pepper-corns,  composed 
of  peas-meal,  both  white  and  black,  are  mixed  with 
real  pepper-corns,  and  sold  as  genuine  pepper;  the 
method  of  deteeting  the  fraud  is  very  simple ;  throw  a 
suspected  sample  into  water;  those  that  are  artificial 
will  fall  to  powder,  or  be  partially  dissolved,  while  the 
tnle  pepper-corns  will  remain  whole. 

PIX  ABIETINA.*  L.    (Pinua  Abies.    JZema 

PrceparataJ) 
Fix  BuRGUNDicA.  E.D.    Burgufidt/  PHch. 
ThM  sobalaMa  is  pioeQired  by  mating ,  lAciaions 
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•  The  Pix  Arida  of  the  late  Phaitnacopoeia. 
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through  the  bark  of  the  Norway  Spruce  fir,  and  afief* 
-wards  boiling  the  flakes  so  obtained  in  water,  and 
then  straining  the  resin  through  coarse  cloths  umkr 
a  press  ;  whereas '^an/riffeeif^e  (Abietis  r^na)  is  s 
spontaneous  exudation  from  it.  It  is  ndw  endni; 
confined  to  external  use,  as  a  rubefacient  qiread  on 
leather ;  it  is  very  adhesive.  Emplast :  Pieis  camp,  L. 
Emplast :  Picis  Burgund.  D.  Adultbratioxs.  A 
factitious  sort,  manufactured  in  England,  is  often  met 
with;  it  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its  friability,  and iu 
want  of  viscidity  and  unctuosity,  and  by  the  absence 
of  that  peculiar  odour  which  characterises  the  geouine 
specimens. 

PIX  LIQUIDA.  L.E.D.    (Pinus  Sylvestris.)    Tar, 

This  fluid  is  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
resinous  juice  of  the  pine,  during  the  slow  and  smo- 
thered combustion  of  its  branches,  and  as  a  summaij 
definition  of  the  substance,  that  by  Pliny  cannot  be 
surpassed,  ^^  Pix  nihil  aliud  quam  cotnbusice  resina 
fiuxus.^^  Lib.  23.  c.  1.  Chemical  Compositiok. 
It  is  found  to  consist  of  empyreumatic  oil,  resin,  acetic 
acid,  and  some  salts.  Solubility.  Water  readilj 
dissolves  a  portion  of  Tar,  and  forms  a  solution  of  the 
colour  of  Madeira  wine,  with  a  sharp  empyreumatic 
taste.  Med.  Cses.  Tar  water,  under  the  auspices  of 
Bishop  Berkley,  viras  formerly  considered  a  remedy  of 
extraordinary  powers  ;*  this  opinion  however  has  at 
length  passed  away,  {see  vol.  1,  jp.  48,)  and  Tar  is  now 

*  Tar  water  yns  also  at  oae  period  celebrated  as  an  antisiphj- 
litic  remedy.  M.  Acharius;  in  hb  work  <*  On  the  Use  and  ad- 
irantBges  of  Tar  Water  in  Voieraal  Complawtl***  eamneiiies 
the  cases  of  a  number  of  patieati  cured  by  this  remedy  aioae  in 
the  Hospital  of  Stockholm,  without  any  Mercury. 
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p$rticylarly  indebted  for  a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica, 
to  »a  essay  by  Sir  Alexander  Crichton^  entitled,  ^^  An 
AcfiQunt  of  some  Experiments  made  with  the  Vapour 
of  boiling  Tar,f  in  the  cure  of  Pulmonary  Consump* 
/loll.'*  At  tbe  request  of  Sir  Alexander,  I  was  induced 
to  make  a  trial  of  its  effects,  and  I  do  not  feel  any 
hesiwion  in  stating  that  the  result  has  led  me  to 
believe  that  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  attended  with 
benefit.  In  the  application  of  the  remedy  several  pre- 
cautions are'  necessary  for  its  success.  The  Tar  em- 
ployed should  be  that  used  in  the  cordage  of  ships; 
to  every  pound  of  which  half  an  ounce  of  sub-car* 
bonate  of  potass  must  be  added,  in  order  to  neutralize 
the  pyroligneous  acid  generally  found  mixed  with 
the  tar,  the  presence  of  which  will  necessarily  excite 
coughing ;  the  tar  thus  prepared  is  to  be  placed  in  a 
suitable  vessel  over  a  lamp,  and  to  be  kept  slowly 
boiling  in  the  chamber  during  the  night  as  well  as  the 
day;  the  vessel  however  ought  to  be  cleaned  and 
replcaiished  every  twenty-four  hours,  otherwise  the 
r^dmim  may  be  burnt  and  decomposed,  a  circum- 
stance which  will  occasion  increased  cough  and  op- 
pression on  the  chest.  The  ancients  entertained  a 
high  opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  Tar  in  pulmonary  dis- 
eases, when  internally  administered;  supposing  it  to 
■••^^— «-^— ^"— ^"^— ^■^~^>-^~~^"^^^^"^~^— ^"■■«^"~^~— ^— •"^^i^^i^i^i»^"^^"^^"i"^^i^^"^i^"^"^^""^^— ^^— ••» 
f  Dr.  Mudge  in  the  year  1782  had  reconiniended  the  famiga- 
tion  of  balsams,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  pf  his  Inhaler  i  little 
or  no  notice  however  was  taken  of  this  recommeudalion,  a  cir- 
eumstance  which  cannot  excite  our  surprize  when  we  consider 
the  extravagant  terms  in*  which  the  pretensions  of  the  remedy 
were  supported.  **  I  believe,**  says  he,  ^*  that  much  of  the  be- 
neit  which  consumptive  persons  experience  from  sea  voj^es,  is 
derived  from  the  tar  vapour  constantly  present  on  board  a  ship  1  '* 

and  Expeditious  Cure  for  a  recent  Catarrhous 
Cough.    By  J.  Mudge,  Plymouth,  1783. 
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promote  expectoration,  relieTe  dyspntea,  and  clwck 
spitting  of  blood ;  Dioscorides  particuloriy  ffpnatn  of 
its  utility  in  such  cases ;  he  also  recommends  it  to  1m 
applied  to  ulcers,  which  he  nays  it  fills  up  and  liaals, 
whether  they  be  situated  on  the  surfiice  of  tbm  body, 
or  in  the  ears,  throat,  and  other  internal  parts.  Sm 
the  chapter  on  ^^  InhahUions^*  toI.  i.  p.  377^  Om« 
fDiNAL  Prep.     UngucnL  Picis  lAqufAc,  L. 


PLUMBI  SUB-CARBONAS.  L, 

Carbonas  Plumb],  vulgo  Cerussa.  EL 

Cerussa,  Sulh-acetaB  PlunibU  D. 

CerutBCy  or  fVhiieJ^ad^ 

Chemical  Composition.  The  composition  of  thn 
substance  has  not  until  lately  been  well  anderBlood, 
and  hence  the  difierent  appellations  bestowed  upon  it 
by  the  different  colleges.  Solubility.  It  is  itisoIaUe 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  pure  potass.  Usbs.  It  i$ 
only  employed  externally,  by  sprinklii^  on  exodriaied 
parts ;  the  safety  of  such  a  practice  howeiwr  ib  queB? 
tionable.  Officinal  Prep.  Ungueta,  Ceruss.  D. 
JPlumbi  Acetas  L.E.D.  (K)  Adulterations*  CSIott 
may  be  detected  by  assaying  its  solution  in  cold  acetic 
acid  with  oxalate  of  ammonia ;  Carbaniaie  of  htfryiegj 
by  adding  to  a  portion  of  the  same  solution,  sulphate 
of  soda  very  largely  diluted  with  distilled  water ;  and 
Sulphate  of  bar^ies^  or  Sulphate  of  leady  by  the  in- 
solubility of  the  white  lead  in  boiling  distilled  Tinegar. 

PLUMBI  OXYDUM  SEMI-VITREUM.  L..E. 

Litharoyrum.  D«    Litharge.'* 
It  is  a  yellow  protoxide  of  lead,  which  has  beeo 

*  Litharge.  The  word  is  derived  from  Ai^fr,  LapU  a  slooe, 
and  ofytfos  Argenium,  Silver ;  from  the  fket  of  Hie  lesi  beiiq^ 
thrown  off  in  this  state  during  ib  applicatioa  for  the  refinemeat 

of  Silver. 
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mdUed  Md  left  to  cry^ioUiae  by  coriii^.  It  is  cndy 
omplojred  in  phiunmcy  for  forming  other  prtparstionEi 
of  lead,  wA  the  fbUQwiog  officinal  plavtera,  Empleti. 
Plumbi.  L.ELD.  Ceraium  Sapoms.  h.  It  is  added 
to  winea  to  laoiOTe  their  acidity ;  for  the  detection  of 
ivliieb^  eraporate  the  auspecied.  liqucw  to  a  thick  fluids 
add  charcoal,  and  calcine  in  a  cracible :  in  the  npae» 
of  an  hour  metallic  pointa  iFill  be  obtained,  conaiBtinf 
of  lead  surrounded  by  a  quantity  of  yellow  protoxide. 

PLUMBI  ACETAS,  L, 
CerussaAc€tata.l?.h*  1787.  Saccharum Satwrni*  1745. 
AcETAs  Fluvbi.  el  Acetaa  Plumbi.  D. 
Tulgo,  Sugar  of  ^^4ead» 
QyALiTi£8»  Fomtf  iirefttlar  .maaaeB  leaemblii^ 
lumps  of  sugar,  being  an  aggregation  of  nacular  four- 
^ded  [Hrisms  terminated  by  dihedral  summits,  which  ara 
slightly  ^flloxescent ;  by  carelul  ci^stalliaation,  it  may 
be  obtained  in  quadrangular  prisms*  Taste^  sweet  and 
aatringentp  CBniiicAii  Comfositiov*  Although  il 
\u^  been  termed  a  Siiper-Acets^  it  f^^pears  to  be  n 
neutral  salt,  and  that  ito  power  of  reddeniqg  yegetable 
blues  is  attributable  to  a  partial  decomposition;  for 
when  dissohed  in  water  containing  the  least  portion 
of  carbonic  acid,  a  white  carbonate  of  lead  is  ppscipi^ 
tated,  and  a  corresponding  portion  of  acetic  acid  is 
necessarily  disengaged*  The  College  have  dierefore  now 
designated  it  as  an  acetate*  According  to  theexperimenta 
of  Berxelius,  this  salt,  in  its  anhydrous  state,  consists 
of  one  proportional  of  acetic  acid,  and  one  pfopor* 
tional  of  oxide  of  lead ;  so  that  the  proportion  of  the 
metallic  base  is  one-^third  of  that  in  the  ^fii-acetate« 
Solubility.  It  is  dissolved  in  85  parts  of  water,  hot 
or  cold ;  it  is  alio  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  common 
water  is  employed  the  solution  is  quite  turbid,  unless 
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a  «aall  pix>porlion  of  oeetic  acid  be  preWoiidy  adM. 
iHOOMFATiftLB  Si7BtTAire<8.     The  aikaUet,  iJUm 
emrihs  ond4ke(r  carbonaiei;  mo$t  of  the  acids;  afam; 
bormx,'  the  sulphaieSy* ami  muriates;  soaps;  Msti' 
phureis  ;  ammoniaiedy  and  iartarited  iron  ;  iariarhd 
afdimony;  undiHill^  waier.   TheBolutkmof  oeeM; 
of  ammotua  deoon^poaes  that  of  this  salt,  in  conse 
qoence  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  generally  diSoieJ 
thrdugh  it.    It  has  lately  be^n  discovered  that  6slk 
acid  and  Tannin  aie  capable  of  combining  with  lad 
in  solution,  and  of  forming  a  perfectly  insoluble  sub- 
stance, which  ftlls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  hence 
all  Tegetable  astringents  must  be  considered  as  incom- 
patible with  this'  mediciiie.    On  this  account,  liquors 
which  have  been  kept  in  oak  casks,*  for  a  c^tain  time, 
must  be  freed  from  lead.    This  explains  a  fact,  vith 
itt^ct  to  the  eflfect  of  new  rum  in  the  West  Indies,  d 
some  importance.    This  spirit,  when  newly  disUUeii, 
is  found  to  contain  traces  of  lead,  derived  from  tbe 
leaden  rims  of  the  coppers,  and  the  leaden  worm,  used 
for  its  condensation ;  but,  by  being  kept  about  twelve 
months  in  oaken  casks,  it  loses  its  deleterious  proper- 
ties, and  no  longer  exhibits  any  traces  of  this  raetal.t 
Certain  bodies  appear  likewise  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  compounds  of  lead,  not  from  the  chemical  changes 
they  induce,  but  from  the  contrary  effects  they  pro- 
duce upon  the  body ;  thus  mercury  appears  to  inysli- 
date  their  powers  and  to  counteract  their  efiects,  as  we 
may  have  observed  in  treating  saturnine  cholic.  I  suspect 
also  that  antimony  operates  in  the  same  manner;  M. 

*  Thtft  the  oak  cask  imparts  astringent  matter  to  the  contAiiie^ 
8|iif it,  19  shewn  hy  the  facts  enumerated  nnder  the  history  of 
Brandy^  see  Spiritus  Tenuior. 

f  Sir  George  3aker  c<msi4ered  the  dry-helly-ache,  niiich  » 
common  to  drinkerg  of  new  Rum>  in  the  West  Indies,  catirdj 
referable  to  its  contamination  with  Lead. 
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Menu  refanetr  the  case  of  an  apotliecary  Mrho  was  cured . 
of  a  desperate  saturnine  cholic,  after  havii^  taken,  in* 
the  coune.of  eight  days,  eighty  grains  of  tartarized 
antimony.'    Med.  Usbs.    I  feel  no  hesitation  in  pro* 
nouncing  this  salt  of  lead  to  be  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able resources  of  physic ;  from  the  results  of  numerous 
eases,  I  state  with  confidence  that  it  is  itiore  efikient 
in  stopping  pulmonary  and  uterine  hemorrhage,  than* 
any  other  known  remedy  —  ^^  nit  simile^  nee  secun*- 
dmn^'** — and  that  its  application  is  equally  safe  and^ 
manageable ;  but  it  must  not  be  combined  with  sub- 
stances capable  of  decomposing  it,  nor  must  it  be- 
simultaneously  administered  with  the  medicines  which^ 
ave  frequently  prescribed  in  conjunction  with  it,  as 
an  Injusion  of  Rosesy  Sulphate  of  Magnetic^  Src 
Alum  has  also  been  in  some  cases  added  to  it,  with 
the  intention  of  increasing  its  astringency .  It  is  evident 
that  under  such  circumstances  an  insoluble  and  inert- 
Sulphaie  ofLead-mVi  be  produced.    The  experiments 
of  Orfila  confirm  the  truth  of  these  views,  and  shew 
that  such  substances-  act  as  counter-pcHsons  for  the' 
salts  of  lead.    According  to  my  experience,  those  vege* 
table  acids  which  decompose  the  acetate  of  lead,  and 
form  insoluble  salts  with  its  base,  are  not  medically 
incompatible,  when  administered  simultaneously  with 
it,  although  no  scientific  physician  would  prescribe 
such  a  mixture ;  this  fact  is  shewn  by  the  circum- 
stance of  potations,   containing  malic  and  tartaric* 
acids,  not  having  been  found  to  invalidate  the  efficacy 
of  this  salt.    Whether  the  stomach  in  the  first  instance 
prevents  the  decomposition,  and  its  necessary  results, 
or  allows  the  operation  of  the  usual  affinities,  and  then 
subsequently    decomposes    the    insoluble    compound 
which  results  from  them,  by  the  abstraction  and  Jt- 

*  See  Note  at  foot  of  next  page. 
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gc9tim  of  iU  T^tabk  conatitueol,  att  ^faemkm  ftr 
ftttuie  inquiiy^  when  ihe  laws  of  gaslric  cbomisli;  akaU 
lie  beuer  und^CBtood^  and  more  justly  ififMeciaUil. 
I  bf^ve  alflo  99^1  much  benefit  accrue  iWim  this  nedi- 
cine  in  pvotracted  dianluiEmy  when  i%  has  checked  die 
bowels  more  eSectually  er^i  than  opium.  MtGaqpavd 
has  conununicated  to  the  publiq,  through  the  medium 
qf  Majendie's  Journal  de  Phjfnohgiey  (3  numdio 
Juillet,  18S1»)  ft  P^P^  upon  the  operation  oiAteUU 
qfX^adf  entitled  '^  JEsperience$  Pl^siologiques  etJk- 
dieulei  sw  UAcetaie  de  Ptomb^^*  in  which  he 
that  this  metallic  salt  cannot  be  administered 
risk  in  wy  dose^  unless  indeed  it  be  given  in  vdiiciQi 
which  decompose  it^  and  ^hich^  he  adds»  appesn 
generally  to  hftve  happened  in  the  preacripti<Nis  of 
thpae  who  haf0  given  it  extensively.  He  obaerfesy 
that  <<  it  produces  a  alow  and  peculiar  inflnmmatioo 
Qf  the  bow<el%  as  weU  as  of  the  lungs ;  and  that  ic^ 
moreover,  occasions  Cholka  Picionum.^^  No  one^  I 
i^prehend,  will  deny  thp  poisonous  quality  of  afictals 
<^  lead}  any  more  than  that  of  arsenic ;  anc}  yet  bodi 
may)  by  proper  management^  be  rendered  thenpeuticsl 
agents  of  Vfiine  and  safety.  Fonics  of  Bxhibitios* 
In  that  of  pill,  guarded  by  opium ;  it  will  be  prudeat 
to  recommend  an  abstinence  from  all  potati<Mi,  ezcqit 
that  of  cold  water,  or  draughts,  composed  of  diluted 
acetic  acid,  for  at  least  an  hour  after  the  ingestion  of 
the  pill.f  Dose,  gr,  |  to  gr.  j.  Form.  57.  Officih al 
PaEP*    Cerai.  Plumbs  ucoM.  L.^ 

+  1  anifomly  adopt  this  pbn  i  the  acetic  acid  b  the  beet  gnsd 
that  caa  he  selected  to  protect  the  salt  from  decorapositioa ;  ews 
the  Tartrate  of  Lead,  whichisso  insoluhle  mwatery  forms  with 
vinegar  a  soluble  triple  salt 

*  Royal  Preyentive. — This  pretended  prophylactic  against 
venereal  virus  is  a  solution  of  Acetate  of  Leiidf 
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FOTASSA  CUM  CALCS.  L.& 
Ka^i  Caitsticum  cum  Calcb,    D. 

.  Th0  addition  of  lime  to  potass  renders  H  le^s  deli- 
qfievitMf  md  mora  maoageabUi  M  w  escharotic. 

POTASSA  FUSA.  L. 
Potass  A.  E.    Kali  Gavstiovn-  D« 

Xcfpii  infernalis.  P.L.  17S0. 

QuiiiiTi99t  jRm>i)  a  wbita  brittle  substaope,  ev 
t»eiiiely  cawti^  and  deliquescent,  aad  poasessiog  in  an 
eminent  degfee  all  ibe  pfpperties  denomiuat^  aikaline. 
SoLUBiLiTT.  f§j  of  water  dissolves  jvij ;  it  is  also* 
soluble  in  alcohol,  Chemioa^  CoMPosiTioNr  This 
preparation,  independent  of  its  impurities,  is  the  Ay'- 
drated  protoxide  of  potassium^  although  in  the  state 
in  which  tt  is  cast  into  sticks  it  generally  contains  a 
Uttle  Peroxide^  ♦  and  therefore  evolves  oxygen  when 
dissolved  in  water.  Med.  Uses.  It  is  a  most  power- 
iiil  caustic  (causticum  commune  acernmum)^  and  is 
ftequently  employed  to  establish  an  qlcer ;  p|r,  instead 
df  inoieion,  to  open  a  tumour.  It  baa  the  advantage 
of  other  caustics,  firom  the  ciroumstaoc^  of  our  being 
able  to  neutralize  its  powers  by  touching  it  wUh  vine-i 
gar,  and  thus  to  arrest  its  {n'ogresB  in  an  infant ;  \%  iq 
however  more  liable  to  prpduce  a  laq;e  eacshar  (bim 
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*  Pwoxide  of  Potafisium  is  produced  by  healing  the  metal  in  a 
cansiiWrablc  excess  of  oxygen.  It  is  an  orange-coloured  body, 
which «  upon  bci|ig  put  into  water  elTervesces,  and  gives  off  oxj<* 
gen,  ia4  »  Uiifs  reduced  to  the  state  of  protoxide. 
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nitrate  of  silver,  in  consequence  of  the  chemical  actkm 
of  the  alkali  upon  the  skin.  Within  the  last  few  yean, 
sui^geons  hove  greatly  preffBcred  the  use  of  this  caustic 
to  that  of  nitrate  of  silvery  in  cases  of  organic  stricture 
of  the  urethra,  as  acting  more  powerfeUy,  and  yet 
occasioning  less  irritation  than  the  latter  substance;  it 
is  also  said  that  the  part  which  it  destroys  is  sooner 
detached  and  more  easily  eliminated.  Its  diqpositioii, 
however,  to  extend  its  sphere  of  action  has  occasioaed 
such  a  destruction  of  the  membrane  as  to  allow  the 
urine  to  pass  into  the  cellular  substance,  by  which 
very  serious  effects  have  been  produced/  For  this  rea* 
son  there  are  cases  in  which  the  nitraie  of  silver  is  siiU 
to  be  preferred*  As  an  internal  remedy  it  is  only  eoi- 
ployed  in  solution.    See  Uqnor  JPoiasBW** 

POTASS^  ACETAa  L.    AtEXAs  Potassjb.  E. 

AcBTAs  Kali.  p.  Kali  Aceiatum.  F.L.  1787. — Sal 
diureticus.  F.L.  1745. —  Terra  foliala  Tartaric- 
Sal  Sennerti. — Magisterium  Purgans  Tartari.— 
Sal  Essentiale  vini.  Oleum  Tartari  Sennerti, — Sal 
digesiicus  Sj/lviiy  S^c* 

Qualities.  JPorm,  masses  of  a  foliated,  laminar 
texture,  extremely  deliquescent;  Odour^  slight  and 
peculiar;  Taste^  sharp  and  pungent.  Sox*ubilitt. 
f  J  j  of  distilled  water  at  60^  dissolves  404;  grains,  or 
100  parts  of  it' are  solid>le  in  105  parts  of  wat^-;  the 
solution  soon  undergoes  spontaneous  decoiBfx>sition; 
it  is  soluble  in  four  times  its  weight  of  alcohol.  Che- 
mical Composition.    It  consists  of  one  proportional 

*  Potass  forms  the  basis  of  many  of  those  preparations,  sold  as 
Depilatories  $  in  some  instances  combined  with  Lime.  Gou.bt'> 
Depilatory  appears  to  consist  of  Quick^lime^  and  a  portion  of 
Sulphuret  of  Potass. 
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of  each  of  its  components,  or  48  potass  'and  5Q  acelic 
acid.  Incompatible  SuBst ancbs.  It  is  decomposad 
by  tamarinds  J  and  most  sub^acid  fruits ;  by  almost 
erery  acid,  as  well  as  every  variety  of  neutral  salt, 
whether  alkaline^  acid,  or  metallic.  Med.  Uses.  In 
amali  dosesj  diuretic ;  in  lai^ger  ones,  mildly  cathartic. 
Dose,  3j  to  jj  to  produce  the  fonner,  5ij  to  ^iij  to 
excite  die  latter  of  these  eflfects.  Fobms  of  Ekvv 
BiTioK.  On  account  of  its  deliquescent  property  it  is 
not  admissible  in  powders  or  pills,  but  should  be  al* 
Ways  exhibited  in  solution.  {Form.  106^  110,  11 L) 
In  the  former  editions  of  this  work,  I  introduced  under 
the  present  article,  those  views  regarding  the  operation 
of  saline  bodies  upon  the  kidneys,  and  their  decom- 
position by  the  digestive  organs,  which  I  considered 
as  capable  of  throwing  some  light  upon  the  medici- 
nal operation  of  these  bodies.  Having,  however, 
in  the  present  edition  of  my  work  devoted  a  chapter  to 
the  consideration  of  Diuretics,  I  have  necessarily  re- 
moved all  my  general  observations  upon  this  subject 
to  that  part  of  the  work ;  I  therefore  entreat  the  reader  to 
refer  to  the  first  volume,  page  173.  Alibert,  in  speaking 
of  the  diuretic  virtues  of  this  salt,  says  that  it  is  so 
well  suited  to  the  sensibility  of  the  Absorbents  that- its 
administration  is  frequently  followed  by  very  salutary 
effiscts.  (EUmens  de  Thirapeutique^  vol.  i.  p.  3XJ.) 

AnuLTBKATioNS.  Tartrate  of  potass  is  discovered 
by  adding  a  solution  of  tartaric  add,  which  will  occa- 
sion with  it  a  copious  precipitate ;  the  sulphates^  by 
their  forming  with  acetate  of  lead,  or  muriate  of  bary  ta,, 
-precipitates  insoluble  in  acetic  or  muriatic  acid*  The 
*browh  tinge  which  it  frequently  exhibits  depends  upon 
the'  same  cause  as  that  which  usually  imparts  colour  to 
the  Idquor.  Amman.  Acet.  This  salt  is  also  sometimes 
'^contaminated  with  leady  which  arises  from  its  having 
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been  pt^MUnd  by  decMiposiBg  die  ac^iate  of  had  bj 
«i6ftii»  aS  carbonate  of  potass. 

POTASSiE  CARBONAS.  L.E. 

Carbonaie  of  Potass. 

QlTAtiiTtes.    Form^  crytlals  wUcb  tfre  loitt-Mded 

{iriiUns  with  dib^dtial  tatnonts,  pennafient  itt  the  «rt 

Titfte^  dtgbtly  albaliite  without  acrimony.   CapvicAir 

CdliPosiTiON.    It  M  a  bi^emrbofiatey  coniiaiing  of  two 

proportiotiaifi  of  carbonic  acid  and  one  propoitidnal  of 

{x>tafts;   and  in  its  crystalline  fonU)  it  dto  conUum 

water  equal  to  one  proportional.    Soi«OBii^Tr.    It  it 

^nble  in  4  parts  of  cold,  and  in  5«6lh8  of  ita  tnwight 

6f  boiling  water,  in  whicb  it  is  partially  detomposed, 

carbonic  acid  being  emitted  during  the  solution ;  U  » 

quite  insoluble  in  alcohol.     Med*  Usss.     la  casei 

where  an  alkali  is  indicated^  this  preparaliaa  oiers  aa 

agreeable  and  eflScient  remedy ;  and  experience  has 

shewn  that  its  additional  proportion  of  carbonic  add 

does  not  in  the  least  invalidate  its  alkaline  ageney.  h 

disordered  states  of  the  digestiTe  fisnctioBSy  attidieB 

(frequently  act  with  surprising  edbet;    in  eakaloas 

affections  their  talue  has  been  already  myficed  (see 

tdquor  Potassm)^  and  the  atomach  appears  to  hsss 

the  protracted  exhibition  of  the  carbonate  of  potass  or 

soda,  with  more  temper  than  it  does  that  of  any  otkr 

alkaline  comUnation ;  and  on  uccount  of  tlie  iacreised 

quantity  of  carbomc  acid  which  this  aak  contain!^  itii 

preferable  for  eiervescing  dmghS8»   (See  ^d&  Cjfrfe. 

and  Form.  12S,  1680    Inoohfatiblb  fSffBWiiifaio. 

Adds  tsA  dckhitous  $alts  /  borax  ^  fhmriaie  af^nmo- 

fHa;  ncttait  of  ammonia;  alum/  sm^ate  afwmg' 

fietio;  lime  water;  nitrate  ofsibser;  ammoniaied  eop- 

per;  muriate  of  iron;  iub^wmriata  and  asBy^^kkridtr 

4if  mercury;  acetate  of  lead;  idrtarized  amtsstsanjfi 


iartarited  irdti/  ike  $tUphMi^i  €f  titH^  t^pp&r^  itf^H^ 
4re«    Do«£>  gra.  x  to  568. 

POTASSiE  NITRAS.  L.E.    NixRtJM.  D. 

Niir^  or  Sa/I  Pe^r^. 

QuALiTiBS.  Farm^  crystals  which  are  8iz<»8ifl6d 
prisms  usually  terminated  by  dihedral  summits.  TastCj 
bitter  and  ^arp  with  a  sensatioh  of  cold.  Chemical 
Composition.  It  consists  of  one  proportional  of 
nitric  acid,  and  one  proportional  of  potass.  Solu- 
bility. It  dissolves  in  seven  parts  of  water  at  CO^y 
and  in  its  own  weight  at  SIS*.  Its  solubility  is  con- 
siderably increased  by  adding  muriate  of  soda  to  the 
water ;  its  solution  is  attended  with  a  great  reduction 
of  temperature ;  it  is  quite  insoluble  in  alchol.  Incom- 
patible Substances.  Alum;  sulphate  of  magnesia; 
sulphuric  acid;  the  sulphates  of  zinc,  copper,  and 
iron;  according  to  the  usual  laws  of  affinity,  it  should 
be  also  decomposed  by  sulphate  of  soda;  this  however 
only  takes  place  at  the  temperature  of  33°,  and  then 
but  partially.  Med.  Uses.  Refrigerant,  in  which  case^ 
the  draught  should  be  swallowed  immediately  afief 
the  solution  of  the  salt  is  complete,  for  if  it  be  allowecl 
to  stand  for  some  time,  its  eflect  with  regard  to  cooling 
is  not  nearly  so  evident  (see  Form.  138,  144) ;  as  a 
diuretic,  its  powers  are  too  inconsiderable  to  be  em- 
ployed, except  in  combination  (Form*  102,  109, 115^ 
170))  a  solution  of  ^  (o  f^vj  of  rose  water  forms  a 
good  detergent  gargle,  and  a  saudl  portion  allowed  to 
diisolve  slowly  in  the  mouthy  wiU  ftequMitiy  weiaoffm 
98i  incipient  iniamnotion  of  the  tonsils :  for  ks  m0d$n 
operandi  as  a  diuretic,  see  Potassee  Acetas.  Dosfi^ 
grs.  z  to  XV,  as  a  diuretic  or  refrigerant;  grs.  xxv  to 
x1  are  aperient,  and  in  large  doses  it  excites  vomitings 
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Uoody  ftoola,  conYulsien^  and  even  dealh.  The  bat 
antidotes  are  opium  and  aromatic^*  Impukities.  As 
it  occurs  from  the  hand  of  nature  it  is  far  from  puie, 
and  even  by  art  it  is  freed  with  difficulty  from  sea 
salt ;  the  presence  and  quantity  of  which  in  any  speci* 
men,  may  be  learnt  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  its 
solution  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  produced. 

POTASS^  SUB-CARBONAS.    L.E. 

Sub-Carbonas  Kali.    E. 

JKali  Prasparaiumy  P.L.  1787.     Sal  Absinthii. 

Sal  Tartari.  1745. 

Before  the  nature  of  this  salt  was  well  understood, 
it  received  various  appellations  according  to  the  dif- 
jperent  methods  by  which  it  was  procured,  and  it  was 
supposed  to  possess  as  many  different  virtues,  as  SoA 
of  Wormwood,  Salt  of  Tartar,  Salt  of  Bean  Stalks^ 
Sfc. 

Qualities*  Form,  coarse  white  grains,  so  deliques- 
cent, that  by  exposure  to  air  they  form  a  dense  solution, 
(Oleum  Tartari  per  deliquium,  P.L.  1750.)  Tastb, 
alkaline  and  urinous.  *      Chemical  Compobitioi. 

*  Sal  Prnnelle.    Nitre,  when  coloured  purple  like  a  plnB* 
has  been  long  esteemed  in  Germany  as  a  powerful  medidae, 
,  imder  this  name. 

f  M.  Chevreul  supposes  the  urinous  taste  attibuted  to  iad 
alkaline  bases  not  to  belong  to  tfaaae  substances,  bat  to  the  ia> 
monia,  which  is  8et  at  liberty  by  their  action  on  the  ammoaiial 
aalti  contuned  in  the  saliva  i  the  proo6  of  which,  hesajs,  mj 
he  derived  from  the  ftefp  that  the  sensation  diaa^pean  upn 
prening  the  nostrils ;  and  that  the  same  odonr  is  perceived  whm 
we  smell  to  a  mixture  of  recent  saliva  and  fixed  alkali,  made  in 
a  small  glass  or  porcelaine  capsule.  (See  my  wrok  on  Metol 
Chemistry,  ^  S.) 
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Tills  salt,  although  far  from  being  pure,  is  sufficiertlly 
so  for  erery  pharmaceutical  purpose.  '  It  consists  of 
one  proportional  of  acid  and  one  proportional  of  potass, 
with  Tariable  quantities  of  sulphate  of  potass^  muriate 
of  potass^  siliceous  earthy  alumina^  together  with  the 
oxides  ofiron^  and  manganese.  Solobilitt.  It  is 
dissolved  by  twice  its  weight  of  water ;  the  residue,  if 
any,  may  be  considered  as  impurity ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol ;  with  oils  it  combines,  and  forms  soaps.  In« 
COMPATIBLS  8uBSTANCB8.  They  are  enumerated 
under-  Potasses  Carbonas.  Men.  Uses.  Antacid, 
and  diut^tic,  (Fbrm.  101,  107, 189),  but  it  is  far  led^ 
pleasant  than  the  carbonate ;  it  is  principally  used  for 
making  saline  draughts,  see  Add.  Ciiric.  and  Form. 
107.  Dose,  grs.  x  to  jss.  Officinal  Phep.  Poiass€e 
Aeeias,  L.E.D.  (I>  Liquor  Potassm  L.B.D.  <K)  Po^ 
t4$ss€eSklphuretum(l)h,EJD.  Pdtassce  Tart.  L.B.D. 
(I)  Liquor  Arsemiealis  (I.Ii.)  Advltbsations. 
Its  degree  of  purity  may  be  estimated  by  the  quantity 
of  nitric  acid,  of  a  giren  density,  requisite  for  the  satu- 
ration oi  a  given  weight.  The  purest  sub^carbonate  is 
that  obtained  by  incinerating  cream  of  tartar^  since 
most  of  the  impurities  are  decomposed  by  the  heat  du- 
ring the  process,  (^b'^arbon^  Potasuo  Purissimfis. 
B.) ;  it  however  generally  contains  lime. 

*       •  •  • 

POTASS^  SULPHAS.  L.E.  Sulphas  Kali.  D. 
Kaii  rUrioUUumt  P.L.  1787. 

Tartarum  Vitriolatum,  1745,  and  1720. 
Sal  de  duobusy  S^c* 

Qualities.  Formj  crystals  which  are  right  r0c- 
tangular  (but  not  square)  prisms,  modified  on  the 
edges  and  angles ;  or  double  six-sided  pyramids  with 

Vol.  II.  8  b 
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-flhort  inienteiuag  prifins,  whidi  ale  •maielea,  tir  kmi- 
trope  crysUjB ;  they  are  dightly  ^oreseent,  «iid  wImb 
hooted  they  deer^itate.  Solubimtt.  f§j  of  wOer 
•4uaol¥es  only  gn.  S4 :  the  salt  is  insoluble  in  tkM- 
'iNGOifyATiniiB  SoBSTAKGE^.  It  IB  partially  decovh 
?poaed  by  the  nitfic  and  mttrialic  acids, 4»  ivfaich  tm^ 
a  poi^ioQ  of  the  b«se  being  8a^n«ted«  a  correspeiidiqg 
fiiortton  of  bi'SUlpkCite  results;  tUs  fiiet  illuslsateai 
.ehemical  law  of  so^  importonoe,  «tis.  thai  a  ivb^Mc 
ie»$  w^fy  '^Uiracied  by  mMher  ihan  u  iMri^  mSl 
$omcUmes  precipiMe  thUHnr4ftiun  its  c^MiMtm 
with  the  $oC(md^  in  €tise$  fsohettin  0  ^fter^  ^r  sub^ 
is  feaiily  fatmtd.^  The  hietovy  of  Urtr«le  of  petMs 
mU  furnish  tother  'iUu8trati0ns.  See  «o/.  i.  j».  SIO. 
^ulph&te  of  potass,  wheft  livsokHioii>is  ^ntirsly  decoio* 
{Med  by  time  and  H^  c^ponnA  /  by  oa^-fi^riatcrf 
mercury;  nitrate  tf  tiller;  and  hf  a^ekUe  andia^ 
mcet&te  of  lead.  M^b*  Uses,  On  ac^uot  of  its  iaSD- 
liAility,  it  dods  not  posaess  tanoh  activity  aa  a  puiga- 
4iffe^  but  is  said  to  be  .pthmrfiAUy  dedbstmeot;  ii 
ahoold  be  Mhtbiitad  in  the  fonn  of -pofwderi  and  is 
^DonjunciiiHi  with  rhubasb^  or  saome  otbar  puigstite 
mkliciflie.  Dosto^f^rs*  k  to  foa.  JFbrm,  M*  Fron^  ia 
hardness  and  insoiutlility,  it  ts  fk^aiost  eUgible  subsuoee 
for  triturating  and  dividing  .powders*  OfriciiAl 
Pbep.  Pulv.  Ipecac,  co.  L.E.D.  (M)  Under  the 
name  Sulphas  Potassm  cum  Sulphure^  the  Edinbiugh 
college  retains  the  preparation  formedy  known  by  the 
name  Sal  Potydroii  (^mU  tfnnlmy  viriues)  y  snd  as 
it  is  produced  by  deflagrating  nitre  with  sulpbnr, 
the  product,  besides  sulphate  of  potass,  contains  ii- 
sulphate  and  sulpkuret  of  p&tass.  It  possesses  no 
aiiperi6rity  over  the /soHimon  sulphate.   . 


•  See  my  "  Eleraeats  of  Medical  Chemistry,*'  p.  i57. 
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POTASSiE  SUPER-SULPHAS.    L. 

Sal  Enixum  of  Commerce. 

Qualities.  Crj/stalSy  long  hexangular  prisms; 
Taste^  sour  and  slightly  bitter.  Chemical  Compo- 
sition. It  is  a  bi-sulphate,  consisting  of  two  propor- 
tionals of  acid,  and  one  proportional  of  base.  Solu- 
bility. .It  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  water,  as 
well  as  in  alcohol*  Med.  Uses.  It  aifords  a  conve- 
nient mode  of  exhibiting  sulphuric  acid  combined 
with  a  saline  purgative,  in  a  solid  form ;  as  it  is  more 
soluble,  so  is  it  more  active  than  the  sulphate.  Dose, 
grs.  X  to  3ij.  It  forms  a  grateful  adjunct  to  rhubarb. 
See  Form.  85. 

POTASS^  SULPHURETUM.   L.E. 

SULPHURETUM  KaKT.   D. 

Kali  Sulphuretumy  P.L.  1787.  Ilepar  Sulphuris. 

Qualities.  Form^  a  hard  brittle  mass;  Colour^ 
liver  brown,  bence  the  old  name  of  hepar;  Taste, 
acrid  and  bitter ;  Odour y  none  when  dry,  but  if  moist- 
ened, it  yields  the  steach  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Chemical  Composition.  I  considei  this  substmice  as 
a  mixture  of  Sulphate  of  Potass,  with  variable  quahti- 
Ueaof  Sulphuret  and  Bi-Sulphuret  of  Potassium.*  In- 
compatiblb  Substances.  It  is  instantly  deconposed 
by  water,  the  oxygeki  of  which  forms  Potaas  with  the 
Potassium;  while  its  hydrogen,  combining  with  the 
sulphuc^  produces  Sulphuretted  hydrogden,  part  of 
which  escapee,  axkd  anodier  part  forms,  with  the  excess 
of  Sulphur,  Bi-Sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  this  latter 
body  uniting  with  the  base,  produces  what  has  been 

•  Bee  my  Work  mi  Medical  Chemistry,.  P«  SOS. 
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termed  an  Hjfdrogurette^,Sulphurety  but  whidi  mif^t 
be  more  properly  called  an  HjfdrO'buSulphuret\  upon 
adding  an  acid  to  the  solution,  a  quantity  of  Sulphur 
is  thrown  down,  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  eYolYed^and 
a  salt  of  Potass  remains  in  solution.  Metallic  salts 
also  decompose  it,  the  metal  falling  down  as  a  Sulpku- 
ret,  or  Hydro-sulphuret.  Medicinal  Uses.  It 
presents  us  with  a  form  in  which  sulphur  is  solubk 
in  water ;  it  is  diaphoretic,  and  has  been  found  ad- 
vantageous in  cutaneous  affections,  (Form.  118,) 
and  in  arthritic  and  rheumatic  complaints;  while, 
from  its  known  chemical  action  on  metallic  salts,  it 
has  been  proposed  as  an  anUdote  to  such  poisons.  Its 
solution  has  been  lately  recommended  as  a  lotion  for 
the  itch  of  infants,  and  in  some  cases  it  has  been  known 
to  succeed  after  the  sulphur  ointment  had  failed.* 

POTASS^  SUPER-TARTRAS.  L.E. 

Tartarum.  Crystalli.   E. 

Super-Tartrate  of  Potass.     Crjfstals  of  Tartar. 

Qualities.  Form^  small  irregular  brittle  ctystak) 
which  when  reduced  to  powder  are  termed  cream  cf 
tartar.  Taste^  harsh  and  acid.  Chemical  Compo- 
sition. It  is  a  bi'tartratey  consisting  of  two  pro- 
portionals of  acid  and  one  proportional  of  potass. 
Solubility.  It  requires  120  parts  of  water  at  60^ 
and  30  pans  at  212^ j  for  its  solution ;  it  is  slightlj 

*  I  may  tike  this  opportunity  to  state  that  Sulphuretted  Hj- 
dfogeo,  in  a  state  of  simple  soluttou,  or  in  combinatioa  witk 
other  bodies,  possesses  considerable  powers^  as  a  remedy  in  vouj 
cutaneous  disorders,  of  a  chronic  character.  The  *'  Gas-Water/' 
or  that  which  remains  after  the  gas,  used  for  illumination,  has 
passed  through  the  purifier,  and  which  consists  of  Iljdro-SulpliU' 
ret  and  Hydro-bi-Sulphuret  of  Lime,  has  been  used  .with  gmt 
success  in  such  cases. 
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'         »  •  ^^  •     .        *  • 

soluble  in  alcohol.     The  watery  solution  of  this  salt 

was  first  observed  by  Berthollet  to  undergo  a  spon- 
taneous decomposition  by  keeping,  during  which  a 
mucous  matter  is  deposited,  and  there  remains  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  potass  coloured  with  a  little  oil. 
It  has  long  been  regarded  a  pharmaceutical  desidera- 
tum to  increase   the  solubility  of  cream  of  tartar ; 
Vogel  discovered  that  it  might  be  accomplished  by 
combining  it  with  boracic  acid,  and  accordingly  a  for- 
mula has  been  introduced  into  the  Codex  Medicamen- 
tarius  of  Paris,  for  preparing  a  ^^  Tartras  Acidulut 
PotasscB  SolubiliSj  ddmixto  Acido  Boracico.^^    The 
fbllowing  is  the  process.     Let  thirty  parts  of  boracic 
acid,  and  twenty  parts  of  distilled  water  be  heated  to- 
gether in  a  silver  dish ;  as  soon  as  this  has  been  effected, 
add,  in  divided  portions,  ISO  parts  of  super-tartrate  of 
potass,  taking  care  to  shake  the  mixture  continually ; 
the  whole  will  soon  liquefy,    (""mirc  liquescent^^^ ) 
and  by  continuing  the  heat,  a  pulverulent  mass  will 
result.     As  it  is  extremely  deliquescent  it  must  be 
carefully  preserved  from  the  contact  of  the  air;  it  dis- 
solves in  its  own  weight  of  water  at  55^,  and  in  half  its 
weight  at  SIS^.     It  is  probable  that  the  result  is  c^ 
new  salt,  in  which  the  boracic  and  tartaric  acids  exist 
in  combination,*  but  grant-  even  that  the  chemical 
identity  of  the  super-tartrate  is  preserved  inviolate  in 
the  compound,  I  would  ask  what  medical  advantage 
can  possibly  attend  the  discovery  ?  The  peculiar  value 
of  cream  of  tartar  depends  doubtless  upon  its  compa- 
rative insolubility,  as  I  have  already  stated  in  the  First 
Volume^  page  SSI ;  modify  this,  and  you  will  instantly 
change  the  medicinal  eflects  of  the  salt ;  for  like  the 
neutral  tartrate  it  will  act  upon  the  bowels, and  therefore 
cease  to  undergo  those  changes  in  transitu  which  are 

*  It  may  be  termed  a  Boro-tartr^te. 
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essential  to  its  characteristic  operation.  Alum  also  kai 
been  observed  by  BertboUet  to  bare  in  some  meason 
the  same  effect  in  increasing  the  solubility  of  cream  of 
tartar.  IncompatibiiE  Substancbs*  Alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths  ;  the  mix^fital  adds^  4rc.  Mbd*  Uass, 
In  doses  of  ^v  to  ^yjy  it  acta  as  a  hydragogue  cathartiC| 
producing  a  considerable  discharge  of  serous  fluid  into 
the  intestines ;  when  however  it  is  often  repeated,  it  is 
liable  to  occasion  debility  of  the  digestive  oTgaoSy  and 
consequent  emaciation :  in  smaller  doses  it  acts  as  a 
diuretic.  (Form.  118|)  3J  in  oj  of  boiling  water,  fla* 
voured  with  lemon  peel  and  sugar,  forms  when  cool  n 
agreeable  beverage  well  known  by  the  name  oilmfc* 
rial.  A  Cream  of  Tartar  Whey  may  be  made,  bj 
adding  to  a  pint  of  milk  (when  it  b^ins  to  boil)  3ij  of 
Cream  of  Ihrtar  y  the  pan  must  then  be  removed  fbm 
the  fire,  the  whole  suffered  to  cool,  and  the  whejf  sepa- 
rated from  the  curd  by  straining ;  this  whey,  dUuted 
with  warm  water,  furnishes  an  excellent  drink  in 
Dropsy.  As  it  decomposes  the  carbonate  of  potett, 
the  union  of  these  salts  will  afford  a  very  pleasant  par* 
gative  draught.  (Form.  8S.J  Officinai.  Pbepa* 
BATIONS.  Pulv.  Jalap,  comp.  E.  (BM)  Putc.  Seum- 
mon.  E.  Pulv.  Sennas  comp.  L.  Ferrum  Tariarita' 
tum^  L.  (X)  Antimonium  Tartarisatum  Li.E.D.  (I) 
Soda  Tartarizataj  L.E.D.  (X)  Abultebatioiis. 
Super-sulphate  of  potass  (Sal  Enixtan^)  is  the  sub- 
stance with  which  tartar  is  usually  adulterated  ;  it  may 
be  detected  by  its  superior  solubility,  and  by  the  solu- 
tion  affording  with  muriate  of  baryta  a  precipitate  in^ 
soluble  in  muriatic  acid.* 

*  Essential  Salt  of  Lemons.'  The  preparation  sold  under 
this  name,  fbr  the  purpose  of  removing  iron  moulds  fromiineo, 
consists  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  super-oxalaU  of  potass,  or  salt  of 
sorrel,  in  equal  proportions.. 
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POTASS^  TiJrrRJUS:   L.    Txbv&as  Fotas^m. 

OUmi  Tactarum  Solubite*  S.  Tabxhas  Kali.  D. 
^crfi  Tariarififilum.  P.L.  1787, 
Tartarian  SoluJiUp.,  PX.  1745. 

Qdai«itib9*    Fofm;,  tju0.89}t«  a^tjiough  ordered  to 
b«  cirj^talli^iAdr  ^^  gepc^I j  k^t  in  its  granu^ur  form. 
T^te^  bittffr  af^4  cooU.    Ci^£MICai:<  CpitFoaiTioN^ 
1(1  consist  of  one  proportional  of  wa\d^  ai|d  pn^^  pro* 
portional  of  base.    Soluwlltt.    When  in  iis  cryet 
udluip  fonn  it  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  w^ter^ 
bat  in  \tfL  ocdinary  granular  fgrm,  4  ppf ts  ace  required 
for  im.  sobUiAP ;  hence^  compared  with  the  inspluble 
mpv*UiTtiniJb$y  it  has  justly  acquired  the  naip^  o{ soluble 
tarlaf ;;  when  lo^  kept  in  solution^  its  acid  is  decom*. 
posed,,  and  its  alkali  remains  m  a  state  of  a  sub^carbo"^ 
naie*    It  is  alao^  readily^  soluble  i^  alqohol.    I^ncom^ 
BA7 WLE  SuasTA^Es*    ^agnestfly  barjfUf^  and  lime  ,\ 
i^eaiate  and  sub*ac^ate  of  kad^  and  nUr.ale  o/^fjfpei^ 
cb|(y>9ipQS0i  it.    AH  acidsy  eveq.  the  carb^mc^*  ifnd. 
0fiiMffU^  sifiUf^  ifiomriwfs^  »n.d  otha;  sub-j^^id  veger^ 
#t9^^<)  by  neatrali^ifig  ^  proportion  of  the  base^  cop^: 
ym^  itinta  tbe^  state  of  sape^^^vctrate ;  this  |^ct  pfier% 
another  iUu^mtipn  of  ^  chemkol  le,w  of  ^ni^^^ 
€i(lrfained  under  the  head  of  st$lpA^fe  qfpota^^^    The 
pKaetiiioner  i^^hwld  b«^  this  in  his  recolleeiio.iv,  for  I 
hm^  fivqueptly  set^  a  dose  pf  sfilubl^  tar^af  directed 
in  the  acidulated  infiinion  o/roses ;  the  res.vbli  i^as  of 
coim«  verjt  dififerept  from  th^t  which  th,e  authpr  pf  the 
prescriptifn'  in<jy>d<^  tq  produce.    Mep.  Uses.  It  is 
a  mild  and  efficient  purgative^  and  fbrmaa  very  valua- 
ble adjunct  to  resmeus  paq^iim  or  in  scq^a,  the 
griping  properties  of  which  it  corrects  by  accelerating 
tteir  operation.     Form.  TO.    Dose,  gj  to  g,  irt  soln- 

tionf  . 

m  <     .        ■  I  ■ 

♦  Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  341. 
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PULVERES.  L.E.D.    Fdwiers. 

'Fof  the  administration  and  advantages  of  this  fonn 
of  preparation,  8e<ie  voL'  i.  page  355.  Hie  fdlowiif 
Officina,!  Formulc  ofler  some  vahiable  combinations. 

PcLVis  Aloes  oompositvs.  L.  Fuhis  Aloes  com 
Ouaiaco  D.  It  consists  of  aloes  three  pariSy  goffla- 
cum  izDO  (O),  and  compound  powder  of  ctnnamoii  om 
pari  (O).  It  combines  sudorific  and  purgad:Te  eflbcU. 
Dose^  grs.  x  to  Bj.    See  Fbrtn.  80. 

PtTLVis  Aloes  cum  Cahella.  D.  and  P.L.  1807. 
Aloes  Jimr  parts,  white  canelb  (E)  one  part.  It  is 
known  in  the  shops  by  the  name  of  Hiera*Pimu 
The  compound  is  more  adapted  for  the  form  of  pilb 
than  that  of  powder.  It  is  very  generally  used  by  the 
lower  classes,  infused  in  ^'n.  Dose^  grs.  x  to  Sg. 
'  Pulvis  Aktimonialts.  L.D.  Oxidum  Antimooii 
cum  phosphate  Calcis.  E.  This  preparation  was  in* 
troduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia,  as  the  succedaneum 
of  the  celebratcfd  fever  powder  of  Dr.  James,  Ik 
composition  of  which  was  ascertained  by  Dr.  OeSofge 
Pearson.  (Phil.  Trans.  Ixxxi.  317.^  It  consists  of 
4S  parts  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  mi±ed,  or  periia|E 
chemically  combined,  with  57  parts  of  onde  of  and" 
mony,  of  which  a  portion  is  yitrified ;  and  it  is  probabk, 
that  the  difference  of  the  two  remedies  depencb  princi* 
pally  upon  the  quantity  of  oxide  which  is  vitrified : 
the  specification  of  the  original  medicine  is  worded 
Mfith  all  the  ambiguity  of  an  ancient  oracle,  and  cannot 
be  prepared  by  the  process  as  it  is  described,  t    Expe- 

t  Hisipadificationy  Mgad  in  Chaacery,  is«s/i»Uoiis.  '*  Tdw 
Aatiaioij^,  .calcine  it  with  a  continued  protracted  beat,  m  t  flit 
ungla^ed  vcasel,  adding  to  it  frmn  time  to  time*  a  sufiicieBt  qau- 
titj'  of  an  J  animal  oil  and  salt,  dephlegmated ;  then  boil  it  in 
melted  nitre  for  a  considerable  time,  and  separate  tbe  powder  froB 
the  nitre  bj  dissolving  it  in  water." 
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rience  has  established  the  fact,  that  James^i  Powder 
is  less  actiTe  than  its  imitation ;  it  affects  the  bowels 
iuid  stomach  Tery  slightly,  and  passes  off  more  readily 
by  perspiration ;  in  general  however  the  diffirence  is  so 
inconsiderable,  that  we  need  not  rq^ret  the  want  of  the 
original  receipt.*  As  it  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  it 
should  be  given  in  powder,  or  made  into  pills.  It  ia 
diaphoretic,  alterative,  emetic,  or  purgative,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  dose  and  the  state  of  the  patient ; 
in  combination  it  oflfers  several  valuable  resources  to 
the  intelligent  practitioner.  (See  Form.  119, 121, 125, 
1S9,  134.)  But  it  may  be  fiurly  questioned  whetlier 
this  remedy  has  not  been  far  too  highly  appreciated* 
Dr.  James  was  certainly  very  successful  in  its  use,  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  usually  combined  it 
with  some  mercurial,  and  always  followed  it  up  with, 
large  doses  of  baik. 
PuLvis  CiNNAMOMi  CoMPOSiTUs.  L.    Cinnamou 

Jahxs^s  AiiAiiBmc  Piixs.  These  consist  of  James's  powder* 
gum  ammoniacum,  and  the  pill  of  aloes  with  myrrh,  (Pil.  Rufi) 
equal  parts,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  tincture  of  castor 
to  make  a  mass. 

'  *  In  consequence  of  the  antimonial  powder  having  proved  inert 
in  tite  hands  of  Dr.  EUiotaon*  although  eihibiled  to  the  amount 
of  a  hundred  grains  for  a  dose,  Mr.  Phillips  was  induced  to  exa- 
mine more  particularly  into  the  nature  of  the  oxide  which  enters 
into  its  composition.  '*  After  the  well  estoblished  fret,''  says 
he,  *'  that  peroxide  of  antimony  is  nearly  or  totally  inert,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  if  proof  could  be  obtained,  that  the  oxide  of 
antimony  is  ia  this  state,  the  deficiency  of  power  in  the  Pulvis 
Atttimonialis  would  be  arcoonled  for."  He  then  proceeds  to  do- 
tail  his  experiments,  from  which  he  deduces  the  composition  of 
this  prepaiatioB  to  be  as  follows  t 

Peroxide  of  Aatimoay   •    S6 

Phosphate  of  Lime    -    -    65 

100 
which  exist  together  in  a  simple  sitate  of  mixture.    Until  the  sub- 


hmkJBunj  ofONkynMK  sead«  (B)  Afwr^. pn^si  mkH^ 
HBtf^  long*  p^Pfnut  (By  0m'ptiN.    It  ift  priMiptUr  viedl 

VinJi»  C0ifTm^VBB<TJi'  CQMPoaUrir4%.  i*.  Gat* 
lia]fen%  ^^1^  pMfaredi  nb^U^,  eigiieem  pmrii  (M)^ 
Bene,  gni.xiarxk>   It  ift89M:teher0tiii»dHii.aitdciNk 


party  hmnt  hnrtsboni  ^Igkiy  p9W<ieD8<L  cmd^maA  mm 
part.    Tea  grains  cvntam  one  ofi  opinai^ 

V^LVit  CuEDA  CoMPMiTDs*  Piftparetil  cfarik 
tvelse  jrartf^  tonwmtil  root  ( AV  flKacia  gum  (11)^  rf 

Aoh  «^  cimaiiMa  bade  aqpA^  (SX  li^BgpqpperOB) 
^|R0  part.    It  M  amaeU,  a0lriB|fM%  and  camnMlifflu 

PuLYi8  Cbbta  Compositub  mm  Owvm^  L» 
Coopoand  powder  af  ohaUD  lAif^^y ■iww*  pariMj-  ^litin 

P0LVW  IpBCACtTAifH^  CaiiPo«TTcnr.  L.  B.D. 
Ipecacuan  one  party  opium  (S)  oa^  j^arf,  sulphate  of 
potass  (flS)  eight  parts.  This  combination  has  been 
long  €staUished  ia  pcaotke,.  as  a  ludiiabLe  sodonfic, 
under  Um  name'  of  Do9er^$  Pomitr.  It  aftcds  on* 
of  the  best  examnpliss  of  Che  powter  ^vtndi  one  awdkiBS 
possesses  of  so  changing  the  action  of  another,  as  to 
produce  a  remedy  of  new  properties ;  in  this  combi- 
mtian  the  opium  is  so  mocUfied,,  that  it  may  be  givea 
with  perfect  aa&ty  and  advasMtaga  iv  inflamoaUny 


■  m    >«■!«      I   im -^mm^im*  ti  I      ■■  ■#-^»»— <iw^ 


jeet  be  ehioidstfed  ll y ftrrtlier etpefiaieiilsv  it  wittlie  dMknillfiir 
the  chemist  to  persuade  the  physitkniy  lliat  he  caa  ae^wr  Iwa  ^ 
rived  any  benefit  from  the  exMMioB  ef  An^neaial  Powder,  il- 
thoogh  I  am  by  no  means  hicRned  to  concede  lo  it  that  extraor- 
dinarj  degree  of  virtue,  which  many  practitioners  are  so  eager  to 
maintaia. 


ofiiN)tfcn&  accompanied  with:  ineveaiied  wiacular  lu:tion : 
it  would  seem  tkot  wbikt  the  opium  increases  the 
force  oC  the  drculntiony  the  ipeeacuan  relaxes  the^ 
exhakot  vessels,  and  causes  m  cOpioOB  diaphoresis: 
the  sulplwtte  of  potass  is  also  on  important  ingredient, 
for  experience  has  fully  i^^oved  that  ^cacuan;  and 
opiuin)'  in  the  same  proportions,:  hRTiB  not  so  powerfhl 
an  effect  without  it ;  its  action  must  be  purely  mecha^ 
nioti^  diyiding  and  mixing  the  actire  partides  more 
iiidmafely,  and  it  appears  that  the  success  of  the 
remedy  cbpends  very  much  upon  its  being  finely  pow- 
dered. Dot€y  grs.  v.  to  ^j,  diAiaed  in  gruel,  oir  in  the 
form  of  a  bolus.  (See  Form.  1^,  181,  ISS.)  The 
saline  constituent  in  the  or^nal  Dover's  Powder ^  was 
the  result  of  the  deflagration  of  nitre,  and  was  there- 
fore deliquescent ;  its  dose  was  as  much  as  from  40  to 
70  grains.  In  the  Codex  of  Paris,  this  compound  is 
directed  to  be  prepared  by  mehing  together^^r  part9 
of  sulphate  of  potass,  with  an  equal  proportion  of  ni* 
trate  of  potass ;  to  which  when  nearly  cold  is  to  be 
added,  and  well  mixed  by  triture,  one  part  of  pulver- 
ized extract  of  opium ;.  the  powders  of  ipeeacuan  and 
liquorice  root,  of  each  one  party  are  to  be  added  last. 
It  is  evident  thai  the  proportions  of  opi«m  and  ipeea- 
cuan in  this  combination,  are  less  than  those  in  ours, 
and  yet  it  is  said  to  be  more  powerfully  diaphoretic  on 
account  of  the  nitrs.  An  arrangement,  which  is  in- 
debted for  its  medicinal  virtue  to  a  similar  mode  of 
pp^ation,  is  presented  in  Form,  ISO. 

PvSiTis  ScABMOBMiB  CoMPOSiTUS.  L.  Scsmuiony 
and  hard  extract  of  jalap,  of  eoi<^  four  parts  ^  ginger 
root  (B)  one  part.  The  Edinburgh  preparation  of  the 
same  name  diflfers  very  lyiaterially  in  composition,  its 
ingredients  being  scammony  and  cream  of  tartar  in 
eq^al  parts. 
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PuiiVift  Taagacakthh  CoMPMTTirs.  L.  P<VW« 
dered  Tragacanth,  acacia  gum,  and  starcb,  of  €ttb 
one  part;  refined  sugar,  two  parts*  From  vrhai  has 
been  already  stated  under  the  head  of  macOage  of 
tragacanth^  it  appears  to  be  a  superfluous,  if  not  an 
injudicious  demulcent ;  and  since  starch  is  inaoluble  in 
cold  water,  the  object  fi)r  introducing  it  ia  not  Tery 
obyious.     Form.  ISO. 

Powders  ^ould  be  preserved  in  opaque  green  bot- 
tles, as  they  are  materially  affected  by  the  aetion  of 
light  and  air.  Many  of  the  compound  ones  should- 
be*  considered  as  extemporaneous,  and  ought  to  be* 
prepared  only  when  they  are  required.  The  practi- 
tioner is  also  cautioned  against  purchasing  any  medi- 
cine in  its  powdered  form,  for  so  universal  is  the  system 
of  adulteration,  that  regular  formulae  are  observed  in 
the  wholesale  houses  for  sophisticating  powdeis,  and 
Mr.  Gray,  in  his  <<  Supplement  to  the  PharmacopcBtas  " 
lias  given  several  specimens,  under  the  title  of  <'  PuU 
veres  ReductV* 


PYRETHRI  RADIX.    L.E.D. 

(Anthemis  Pyrethrum.    Madix.) 

Pellitory  Root. 

Qualities.  The  dried  root  is  inodorous,  but  upon 
being  chewed,  it  soon  produces  a  pungent  and  peculiar 
sensation.  Solubility.  Alcohol,  aether,  and  boiling 
water  extract  ite  vinues.  Cubmioal  Compositiok. 
M.  Gautier  has  lately  shewn  that  the  peculiar  pun- 
gency of  the  root  depends  on  a  fixed  oil,  which  resides 
in  vesicles  in  the  bark.  Med.  Uses.  As  a  sialagogue, 
especially  in  cases  of  tooth-ache,  and  in  paralysis  <rf 
the  tongue  and  muscles  of  the  throat.    (Form.  J-tf). 
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It  also  constitutes'  the  basis  of  a  Very  rialuable  gafgle, 
in  use  at  St;  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  fi>r  relaxation 
of  the  uvula  and  soft  palate,  as  well  as  in  certain 
cases  of  deafness  depending  upon- an  enlarged  state *df 
the  tonsils.  It  is  made  by  boiling  3^ss  of  the  bruised 
root  in  oj  of  distilled  water,  until  the  fluid  is  reduced 
to  one  half;  to  which,  when  strained  and  cold,  f 3ij  of 
Liquor  Ammoniac  are  to  be  added. 

PYROLA  UMBELLATA.*     Ground  Holly. 

Although  this  plant  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into 
the  n^ateria  medica  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  its  credited 
virtues  entitle  it  to  some  notice  in  the  present  work. 
It  was  first  brought  into  repute  in  this  country  by  Dr. 
Somerville  (Med:  Chirug:  Trans:  VoL  5).  It  is 
bitter,  and  consists  of  Resin,  gum-resin,  tannin,  and 
bitter  extractive.  Alcohol  and  proof  spirit  are  its  best 
menstrua,  but  the  watery  infusion  appears  to  contain 
all  the  virtues  of  the  plant.  Med.  Uses.  It  b  said  to 
be  diuretic,  tonic,  and  deobstruent ;  there  is,  however,- 
no  evidence  to  shew  that  it  acts,  specifically,  on  any 
other  than  the  urinary  organs.  Dr.  Ives,  in  the  Ame- 
rican edition  of  the  present  work,  says,  that  as  a  diu« 
retic  medicine  it  has  unquestionable  merit,  and  that  it 
will  frequently  mitigate  symptoms  of  gravel,  and  stran- 
gury proceeding  from  oth^er  causes;  he  does  not,  how- 

*  This  plaot  is  esteemed  by  the  American  Indians  as  a  universal 
remedy,  and  is  always  carried  about  with  them.  The  members 
of  the  profession  have  doubtless  heard  of  an  irregular  practitioner, 
who  has  peisiuided  a  certain  nnnber  of  persons  in  this  metropohs, 
that  he  possesses  remedies,  obtained  from  the  American  -Indiaas,  < 
by  which  he  b  enabled  to  cure  Scrofula  in  its  worst  forms  i  it  is 
to  this  Empiric  that  I  alluded  in  the  note  at  page  60,  of  the  first 
volume;  and  it  may  be  worthy  of  notice  that  the  plant  upon 
which  he  relies  for  soccess,  is  the  Pyrola  Umbellata. 
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(ever,  agree  wilh  Dr.  Barton,  in  constderhig  it  AhtX' 
Mc.  He  has  also  given  k,  aUcmsidy  with  the  Vm 
Vrriy  in  hasmaturia ;  the  eflfects  of  sevcve  and  long  con* 
tinned  gonorrfaosal  inflammation,  with  the  most  obvioat 
benefit,  and  he  considers  it  very  analogous  in  its  ope- 
ration lo  the  Iha  Urn.  In  some  instances  it  has  op* 
peared  to  afford  great  relief  in  chronic  cutaneous  die- 
eases.  Further  observation  is  necessary  to  define  the 
mode  and  extent  of  its  medicinal  operation,  but  there 
is  no  hazard  in  saying  that  it  is  a  medicine  possessing 
considerable  activity.  Dr.  Barton  observes  that  this  plant, 
like  Uva  Ursi,  occasionally  imparts  a  black  tinge  to 
the  urine.  Dose  Si  to  jij  of  the  tincture ;  f  ^ij  to  f^iv 
of  the  infusion,  prepared  by  pouring  a  pint  of  boiling 
urater  upon  ^  of  the  stalks  and  leaves. 

QUASSIA.  L.  E.  D.     (Quassia  Excelsa.     JLtgnum.) 

Quassia. 

« 

This  wood  owes  all  its  properties  to  a  peculiar  bitter 
principle,  which  has  been  examined  by  Dr.  Thomson 
and  named  Qmissin;  it  is  solid,  slightly  transparent, 
and  of  a  yellowish -brown  colour.  (See  Infitsum 
Quassia,)  It  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  a  West  IntUan 
negro,  called  Quassi,  who  first  used  it  in  fevers. 

QUERCUS  CORTEX.   L.E.D. 

(Quercus  Pedunculata.    Cortex.} 
Oak  Bark. 

Qualities.  Odour^  none ;  taste  rough  and  asttio* 
gent.  Chemical  Composition.  We  are  indebted 
to  Sir  H.  Davy  for  a  knowledge  of  this  subject ;  he 
found  that  an  ounce  of  the  inner  cortical  part  of  young 
oak  bark  afforded  by  lixivation  111  grains  of  soUd 
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matter,  of  wUcb  77  were  tannin;  end  Ike  cellulai 
integument,  or  middle-coloured  part,  only  yielded  43 
grains  of  solid  matter^  of  which  19  were  tannin;  and 
the  epidermis  furnished  scarcely  any  quantity  of  tannin 
or  extradtive ;  hence  the  bark  should  be  selected  from 
"die  smaller  branches  of  the  oak  ^here  the  epidermis  is 
«till  thin.  Experience  has,  moreover,  shewn  that  the 
"quantity  of  tannin  varies  considerably,  not  only  ac- 
cording to  the  age  and  size  of  the  trees,  but  according 
lo  the  season  at  which  they  are  barked ;  thus,  the  bark 
cut  in  spring  contains,  according  to  Beguinj^  four 
times  more  of  the  astringent  principle,  than  diat  which 
Is  obtained  in  winter*  Med.  Uses.  All  its  propertied 
depend  upon  the  presence  bf  tannin^  it  is  therefore 
"only  valuable  as  a  povirerful  astringent ;  it  is  accord^ 
ingly  employed  to  check  inordinate  discharges,  see 
'Deeofctum  Quercus.  Oak  bark  is  sometimes  adminis- 
tered in  the  form  of  powder,  combined  with  ]^higet 
^and  other  aromatrcs,  and  bitters,  for  the  cure  of  inter- 
teittents,  'and  it  has-  fi«quently  succeeded,  but  see  voL  i. 
y»  310.  Dose,  gj  to  3ss.  In  ike  form  of  poultice  this 
powder  is  said  to  have  proved  highly  useful  to  gan- 
grenottS'Soivs.  Its  inhalation  has  fdso'been  supposed 
to  prove  beneficial  in  consumption ;  a  striking  case  is 
tdated  by  Dr.  Eberie  of  a  man  who  had  laboured 
Under  the*  usual  symptoms  of  conftrmed  Fhthisis,  and 
Ifrtio,  tx  the  time  he  went  to  giind  in  ^a  bark-mill,  was 
extremely  weak  and  emaciated ;  in  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, the  cough,  night  sweats,  and  other  hectic  symp- 
toms, b^;an  to  abate  sensibly,  and  in  less  than  three 
mont^  he  was  perfectly  restoved  to  health, 

r 

■  ■     ■  ■  ■  I        — »—       ■  m  I       I       ■     I  ■  ^^mmm^m  p  ■    ■       II  I       ■     — ^■^^^i^P^ 

*  Philosophical  Traitoactioiis,  1799. 
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RHEI  RADIX.  L.E.D.    MmharbA 

Two  yarieties  of  this  root  are  known  in  the  shop, 
viz.  Turkey  or  Russian^  and  East  Indian  or  Chinese, 

h  Turkey  or  Russian.     (Rheum  Palmaium.) 

Qualities.  Form^  small  round  pieces,  rather  cooh 
pact  and  heavy,  perforated  in  the  middle;  Cobmr^ 
lively  yellow  with  streaks  of  white ;  it  is  easily  pul- 
yerized,  affording  a  powder  of  a  bright  buff-yellow 
colour.  Chemical  Compositiok.  Gum,  resin,  ex* 
tractive,  tannin,  gallic  acid,  and  a  peculiar  colouring 
matter,  with  traces  of  alumina  and  silex ;  the  white  (x 
flesh-coloured  streaks  pervading  its  substance,  coDsisi 
of  sulphate  and  oxalate  of  lime :  according  to  the  ex- 
periments  of  Mr.  John  Henderson,  there  is  besides  i 
peculiar  vegetable  acid,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
name  ofRheumic  acid,  but  M.  de  Lassaigaes  has  satis- 
iactorily  proved  that  this  is  no  other  than  the  ozidic 
acid :  Uie  purgative  powers  of  the  root  appear  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  its  extractive  and  lesinoui 
elements,  but  the  subject  is  still  involved  in  consider- 
able obscurity.  Solubility.  '  Water  at  212''  takes 
up  24  parts  in  60,  see  Injusum  Rhei :  by  decoction, 
its  purgative  qualities  are  lost,  and  it  becomes  more 
bitter  and  astringent;  alcohol  extracts  2*7  froia  10 
parts,  (see  Tinct.  Rhei.)  Med.  Uses.  In  this  sub- 
stance. Nature  presents  us  with  a  singular  and  most 
important  combination  of  medicinal  powers,  that  of  ao 
astringent,  with  a  cathartic  property ;  the  former  of 
which  never  opposes  or  interferes  with  the  eneigy  of 

t  Warnbr*6  Cordial.  Rhubarb  bruised  |J ;  Semis  {»» 
Saffron  5  j ;  Powdered  Liquorice  5  iv ;  Rain ns  ponoded  Uj » 
Brandy  oiij  $  digest  for  a  week  and  strain. 

MosBLST*$  Pills.  The  stomachic  Pills  which  are  sold  nadir 
this  name,  consist  merely  of  Rhubarb  and  Ginger. 
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tke  latter,  siace  it  only  takes  eflfect  when  the  substance 
is  administered  in  small  doses,  or  if  given  in  larger 
ones,  not  until  it  has  ceased  to  operate  as  a  cathartic ; 
this  latter  circximstance  renders  it  particularly  eligible 
in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  as  it  evacuates  the  offending  mat- 
ter before  it  operates  as  an  astringent  upon  the  bowels. 
It  seems  to  act  more  immediately  upon  the  stomach 
and  small  intestines,  and  therefore  in  relaxed  and  de- 
bilitated states  of  these  orgnns,  it  will  prove  an  easy 
and  valuable  resource  ;  it  may,  for  such  an  object,  be 
exhibited  in  conjunction  with  alkalies,  bitters,  and 
other  tonics.  Its  cathartic  property  is  most  efficient 
when  given  in  substance.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  by  toasting  rhubarb  we  increased  its  astringency, 
but  this  process  merely  diminishes  its  purgative  force, 
5M>  that  a  larger  dose  may  be  taken.  The  colouring 
matter  of  rhubarb  may  be  detected  in  the  urine  of  per- 
sons to  whom  it  has  been  exhibited ;  it  does  not  how- 
ever appear  to  possess  any  specific  powers  as  a  diuretic. 
Doss,  grs.  vj  to  X  as  a  tonic ;  9j  to  3SS  as  a  purgative ; 
the  operation  of  which  is  considerably  quickened  by 
the  addition  of  neutral  salts;  tlie  super-sulphate  of 
potass  forms  also  a  very  useful  adjunct,  and  its  acidu- 
lous taste  completely  covers  that  of  the  rhubarb.  Form^ 
8S,  85.  Its  powder,  when  sprinkled  upon  ulcers,  is 
found  to  promote  their  healthy  granulation.  Off. 
Prbp.  Infiit :  Rhei.  L.E.  Finum  Rkei  Palmati.  E. 
Tb$ct.  Rhei.  L.E.D.  Tinci.  Rhei  comp.  L.  Tinci. 
Rhei  cum  Aloe.  E.  TincL  Rhei  cum  Gentian.  E. 
JPil.  Rhei  camp.  E. 
2.  East  Indian,  or  CnivE%E.( Rheum  Vndulalumf  )'^ 

*  Dr.  Rdimsa  wmat\s  that  it  is  the  root  of  the  »me  species  as 
that  which  produces  the  Turkey  vsriety,  but  that  it  is  pre- 
pared with  less  care. 

.  Vol.  II.  9g 
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Qualities.  Farm^  long  pieces^  fomctimeB  &tt,  ai 
if  they  had  been  compresaed ;  they  aie  heavier,  hiider, 
and  m^e  compact  than  those  of  the  preceding  apedei^ 
and  are  seldom  perforated  with  holes ;  Odour j  stronger; 
Taste,  more  nauseous;  white  streaks  less  numerous^ and 
they  afford  a  powder  of  a  redder  shade  than  these  of 
TtirAr^^  rhubarb.  CHEMiCAifCoMPosiTioK.  Itdiftn 
from  the  Turkey  in  containing  less  tannin  and  resin,  and 
according,  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Thomson, 
less  oxalate  of  lime,  in  the  ratio  of  18  to  26.  It  con- 
tains however  more  extractive  and  gallic  acid.  Sol«« 
BiLiTY,  Water  takes  up  one  half  of  its  weight,  but 
the  infusion,  although  more  turbid,  is  not  so  deep 
coloured  as  that  of  Ri^ssian  rhubarb ;  alcohol  extracts 
4  parts  in  10.  It  habitudes  with  acids,  alkalies,  and 
neutral  salts,  differ  likewise  from  those  of  (he  Rttsiiaa 
variety,  as  Mr*  A.  T.  Thomson  has  exhibited  in  a  vo; 
satisfectory  manner.  (London  Dispensakn'yy  EdU^Sj 
p.  474.)  Anui«T9BATioNs.  The  inferior  hinds  of 
Russian  J  East  Indian,  and  even  English  rhubarb,  are 
artfully  dressed  up  and  sold  under  the  name  of  Tiufaej 
rhubarb.  I  am  well  infonmed  that  a  number  of  per- 
sons it  this  town^  known  in  the  trade  by  the  name  of 
Russjfiers,  gait^  a  regular  livelihood  by  the  art  of  dres- 
sing this  article,  by  boring,  rasping,  and  then  cokur* 
ing  the  inferior  kinds ;  for  which  they  charge  at  the 
rate  of  eighteen«pence  p^r  pound.  The  general  indi- 
cations of  good  rhubarb  are,  its  wfaitiri(  or  elear  ydkyv 
colour,  and  its  posseasicig  the  other  characteristic  pro* 
parties  as  above  mentioned ;  .it  ought  also  to  poss^  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  peculiar  odour,  for  when  this  it 
dissipated,  the  powers  of  the  medicine  are  Jieady  de- 
stroyed. In  the  form  of  powder,  rhubai^  is  always 
more  or  less  mixed  with  foreign  matter ;  the  detection 
of  which  can  be  alone  effected  by  a  trial  of  its  eflkscj* 
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RICINI*  OLEUM.  L,E.D.    (Ricinus  Communis.) 

Castorf  Oil. 

QuALfTifis.  Fbrm,  a  viseid  and  colourLeas,  or  pale 
straw*coloiiTed  oil ;  it  is  nearly  inodorous^  but  on  bein^ 
swallowed,  ekcit^d  a  slight  sensation  of  acriniDny  m 
the  throat.  It  has  all  the  chemical  habitudes  of  the 
other  expresBffd  oils,  except  those  which  relate  to  its 
aohibility  in  alcoholic  and  ethereal  menstrua*  Mbd; 
UsBs.  It  is  mildly  cathartic,  and  is  particularly  eli«« 
gible  in  cases  where  stimulating  purgatives  would  prove 
hurtful,  but  in  obstinate  constipation,  where  copious 
evacaations  are  required,  diis  oil  cannot  be  trusted,  it 
will  insinuate  itself  through  the  intestinal  canal,  bring- 
ing with  it  a  small  portion  of  the  more  fluid  contents^ 
but  leaving  behind  it  the  collection  of  indurated  faxes. 
FoBMS  OF  ExHiBiTiox.  Tfa^  most  efficacious  mode 
of  administering  it  is  by  floating  it  upon  tincture  of 
senna,  or  peppermint  water,  or  some  other  similar 
vehicle^  it  is  alM>  sometimes  given  with  success  in 
cofl^  or  muttoti  broth,  or  suspended  in  water  by  the 
intervention  of  mucilage^  yelk  of  egg  (Form.  75,)  or 
by  honey,  which  at  tbe  same  time  contributes  to  its 
laxative  operation :  alkalies,  although  they  form  ao 
emulsion  with  it,  convert  it  into  a  saponaceous  com* 
pound^  and  impair  its  (sathartie  force.    Doss,  f^  to 

*  The  seeds  of  this  pbnt,  from  which  the  oil  is  expressed,  urt 
variegated  with  black  and  white  streaks,  resenibFing  in  shape  as 
well  as  colour,  the  bsect  Ricihis  or  Tick,  whence  the  name. 
These  seeds,  from  the  acrid  juice  in  their  skins,  are  very  drastic 
and  emetic ;  they  were  holr^er  nsed  by  HirpoeaiTSi.  Mathi- 
oLut  attempted  to  correct  their  emetic  <[uality  by  torrefaction, 
but  without  success.  Gtuliblmub  Piso  proposed  a  tincture  of 
them,  bat  flie  prcparatibn  is  n6t  only  uncertrin,  but  unsifb  id  its 
epsratioa.    See  Tiglii  Seialaa. 

t  Per  the  derivallaii  of  tbe  name  CmUr  «!,  see  Vol.  1^  p.  tl. 

Sc9 
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£§is9.  Adulterations.  It  is  usually  adulterated  witb 
olive  oil  or  poppy  oil,  and  when  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, scammony  is  added  to  quidcen  its  <q>eradoo. 
There  is  however  a  peculiarity  in  castor  oil  wbich 
serves  to  distinguish  it  from  every  other  fixed  oil,  m 
its  great  solubility  in  rectified  spirit }  fi>r  instance,  (^it 
of  alcohol  of  *890  will  mix  uniformly  with  any  pro- 
portipn  of  castor  oil,  whereas  it  will  not  dissolve  moR 
than  fjj  oi Linseed  Oil;  and  a  still  less  proportion  of 
the  expressed  oils  of  almonds  and  of  olives;  when  the 
spirit  is  diluted,  its  action  on  all  these  oils  is  equally 
diminished,  so  that  common  $pirU  of  time  has  but 
little  power  even  over  castor  oil ;  but  here  chemistry 
again  interposes  its  aid,  for  by  the  addition  of  cam- 
phor, in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  eight  of  spirit, 
spirit  of  *840  is  enabled  to  dissolve  castor  oil,  whibtit 
has  no  influence  upon  the  other  fixed  oils ;  castor  oil 
is  also  soluble  in  any  proportion,  in  sulphuric  aether  of 
the  specific  gravity  *75€3,  while  four  fluid-ounces  of 
the  same  liquid  will  only  dissolve  a  fluid-ounce  and 
a  quarter  of  the  expressed  oil  of  Almonds;  a  fluid* 
ounce  and  a  half  of  that  of  Olives;  and  two  flnkl- 
ounces  and  a  half  of  Linseed  oil.  Vogel  introduced  i 
composition,  as  a  substitute.  fi>r  this  oil,  which  some 
practitioners  have  greatly  extolled ;  it  consisted  of  nine 
grains  of  the  extract  of  Jalap,  and  three  grains  of  Vene- 
tian soap,  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  Olive  oiU 

« 

SABINiE  FOLIA«  L,    (Juniperus  Sabina.) 

Savine  Lem>es. 

:  Qualities.  Odour^  heavy  and  disagreeable;  Tofie^ 
bitter,  hot,  and  acrimonious.  Cukm.  Comp.  Essential oil^ 
i^hich  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  with  water;  fixed 
oil,  bitter  extractive,  and  resin.    Solubility.    Both 
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water  and  alcohol  extract  its  active  principles.  Msd^ 
Uses.  It  possesses  highly  stimulating  properties,  and 
has  been  used  as  a  diaphoretic^  anthelmintic,  and  em<> 
menagogue.  Rave,  a  Grerman  writer  of  great  respecta- 
bility, speaks  of  its  use  in  chronic  rheumatism  in  the 
higliest  terms;  Alibert  commends  its  anthelmintic 
powers,  but  its  reputation  has  principally  rested  upoii 
its  generally  acknowledged  influence  over  the  uteru8^ 
The  testimony  of  Dr.  Home  of  Edinburgh  is  strong  in 
&TOur  of  its  emmenagogue  powers,  but  the  adverse 
opinion  of  Dr.  CuUen  brought  it  into  disrepute.  It 
occasions  a  manifest  flow  of  blood  to  the  uterus,  but 
this  is  probably  sympathetically  produced  by  its  direct 
action  on  the  large  intestines;  for  if  given  in  large 
doses  it  occasions  great  heat  in  the  prime  via^,  heemorrr 
hage,  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  It  is  therefore 
inadmissible  in  all  cases  which  are  attended  with  fever, 
pr  much  vascular  action.  When  amenorrhaea  depends 
upon  a  relaxed  state  of  the  general  system,  or  on  an 
inactive  and  torpid  condition  of  the  uterine  system, 
it  may  often  be  employed  with  advantage^  Wede- 
kind,  a  German  writer,  extols  it  in  the  treatment  of 
that  atonic  or  relaxed  state  of  the  uterus,  attended 
with  an  unnatural  secretion  and  soft  swelling  of  the 
uterus,  which  is  sometimes  met  with  in  women  who 
have  sufi*ered  much  from  repeated  child-bearing,  and 
which  is  so  generally  attended  with  a  train  of  hysterip 
disturbances.  Dr.  Eberle  says  that  he  has  occasionally 
employed  it  in  cases  of  Amenorrhoea,  in  females  of  a 
relaxed  habit  of  body ;  and  although  sometimes  with* 
out  success,  he  has  had  sufficient  evidence  of  its  powers 
to  establish  its  claim  to  attention.  In  several  cases, 
similar  to  those  above,  stated,  I  have  employed  the 
Savin  with  much  success,  but  I  have  ibund  it  very 
}iable  to  disturb  the  stomach,  and  to  produce  head* 
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ache.  F0EM8  OP  Exhibition.  Some  practttionen 
have  recommended  that  of  powder,  but  it  is  alinoBt 
impossible  to  pulverize  it  virithout  previously  drying  it 
at  a  temperature  virhich  will  dissipate  the  essential  oil, 
upon  which  its  activity  depends.  The  tincture  ailmli 
a  more  convenient  form,  and  a  compound  tincture  for* 
merly  occupied  a  place  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  bat  hu 
been  abandoned.  A  decoction  of  an  ounce  of  the 
leaves  to  a  pint  of  water,  with  the  addition  of  symp, 
has  been  also  recommended ;  an  infusion,  however, 
would  be  preferable.  Dose,  of  the  powdered  leaves 
from  grs.  v  to  x  ;  of  the  tincture  f^  ;  of  the  decoction 
fjss  to  f  Jj.  As  an  external  local  stimulant,  or  escba- 
rotic,  the  dried  leaves  in  powder  are  applied  to  warts, 
flabby  ulcers,  and  carious  bones ;  and  the  expressed 
juice  diluted,  or  an  infusion  of  the  leaves,  as  a  lotioB 
to  gangrenous  sores,  scabies,  and  it$iea  capiits ;  or 
mixed  with  lard  and  wax  as  Hn  issue  ointment.  The 
German  writers  speak  very  highly  of  its  efl^ts  as  a 
poultice  to  old  and  obstinate  sores.  Officinal  Psbp. 
Oleum  Volatile  Jumperi  Sabinae.  E.  D.  (the  dose  of 
which  is  fW)m  one  to  three  minims.)  Extractum  Stf- 
binm.  D.  (a  very  inert  preparation.)  Ceraium  Sabinm.h. 
The  experiments  of  Orfila  have  shewn  that  Savine 
exerts  a  local  action,  but  that  its  efiects  depend  prin- 
cipally on  its  absorption ;  through  which  medium  it 
acts  on  the  nervous  system,  the  rectum,  and  the  sto- 
mach. It  still  enjoys  amongst  the  vulgar  the  reputation 
of  being  capable  of  producing  abortion. 

SACCHARUM.  L^ELD.    Sugar.^ 
Sugar,  as  a  pharmaceutical'  agem,  it  employad  for 


«  Tile  Sugar  cape  is  caM  b  Afahk  £ii*M».   Tlw  paodaca  tf 

if)  Jmakmr.^  hance  Sugmr:    Some  authors  have  altompteil  lo  it- 
rive  the  word  from  Succu$  mju'ict ;  this  is  obviouslj  aa  error. 
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acoeknratiiig  the  pulferisation  of  variom  resiiioiift  sub* 
ttMMMeSf  and  vtbeu  adhibited  vidi  the  most  acrid  of 
tkesiy  it  prevents  dieir  adhesion  to  the  coats  of  the 
intestines,  by  which  thejr  might  inritale  and  inflame 
them;  it  is  also  extensiTely  used  on  Aocoiint  of  its 
power  in  preserving  animal^  and  vegetable  substances. 
(See  Camerda.)  MWk  boiled  with  fine  sugar  will 
keep  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  mighi  be  rery 
conveni^itly  employed  during  a  long  voyage.  Dr. 
Daiwin  also  observes  that  fiesh  meat  cut  into  thin 
slices,  either  raw  or  boiled,  might  be  preserved  in 
coarse  sugar  or  treacle,  and  would  furnish  a  very  salu* 
tary  and  nourishing  diet  to  our  sailors.  Sugar  exerts 
also  some  chemical  affinities  which  are  highly  interest- 
ing to  the  phannaceutic  chemist.  Vogel  has  pubUshed 
a  paper  to  shew,  that  when  sugar  is  boiled  with  various 
metallic  oxides,  and  with  diftrent  metalline  salts,  it 
has  the  property  of  decomposing  them ;  sometimes  re* 
ducing  the  oxide  to  the  state  of  a  metal,  and  at  others 
depriving  the  oxide  only  of  one  of  the  propoitionals  <^ 
oxygen;  thus  sulphaie of  C0pper  and  nUraie  of  mer* 
vury  are  precipitated  in  a  metallic  form,  whilst  per* 
oxide  of  mercury  and  acetate  of  copper  are  converted 
into  protoxides ;  torroMVoe  sublimate  is  changed  into 
calomely  but  calotnel  is  not  susceptible  of  any  furtber 
decomposition.  All  those  metallic  salts  which  have 
the  po^er  of  decomposing  water  are  not  a&cted  by 
sugar,  as  those  of  iron,  smc,  Itn,  and  manganese.  It 
appears^  moreover,  that  sugar  has  the  property  of  ren- 
.derii^  some  of  the  Earths  scduble  in  water.  Sugar  in 
water,  at  the  temperature  of  50^,  is  citable  of  dissolv- 
ing one  half  of  its  weight  of  lime ;  the  sidution  thus 
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■  •  For  this  perpow  it  msjr  Wadded  tocertaiB  eietneats  to  pre- 
vent their  hecomisg  rwad.  For  the  resfions,  however,  shove 
»iatcd,  it  must  not  be  boiled  with  the  ingrcdienb,  but  added  afWr 
thej  are  cold. 
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produced  is  of  a  beautifiil  whilep*wiiie  cdoiir,  and  Ins 
iheBmelloffresh-dackediqttidi-lime.  It  is  precipitaled 
from  the  solulioa  by  the  carbomicy  ciiricy  iariariCj  ml- 
phuricy  and  osaUc  acids ;  wad  it  is  decomposed,  bjf 
double  affinity)  by  caustic  and  carbamaied  palast  9xA 
SQdoy  and  by  the  ciiraie^  tariraie^  and  ojBokU  of 
potass,  &c.  The  union  of  sugar  with  the  alkalies  has 
been  long  known,  and  in  the  decompositioa  of  tiie 
volution  of  lime  in  sugar  by  the  salts  above  mentioMd) 
the  acid  unites  with  the  lime,  and  the  alkaline  base 
forms  a  compound  with  the  sugar. 

SAPO.  L.E.D.    Soap. 

I.  DuRUs.     (HUpanicus.)    Hardy  or  Spanish  Soep. 

Chemical  Compositioit.  Oil  60-94,  soda  8*56, 
water  30*50 ;  the  water  is  partially  dissipated  by  beinf 
kept,  and  the  soap  therefore  becomes  lighten  Muriatt 
of  Soda  is  also  an  ^sential  ingredient*  of  hard  sotp. 
SoiiVBiLiTT.  Water  dissolves  about  one*third  of  its 
weight  of  genuine  soap,  and  forms  a  miUcy  solution; 
alcohol  also  dissolves  it,  and  affi>rds  a  solution  nssrlj 
transparent,  although  somewhat  gelatinous.f  Incoh- 
7ATIBLB  Substances.  1.  All  acids  and  acidolooi 
salts,  which  combine  with  the  alkali,  and  develope  the 
oil.  S.  Earthy  salts,  e.  g.  Alum ;  muriaie  and  ml' 
phaie  of  lime ;  sulphate  of  magnesia^  3w  Metallic 
salts.  Nitrate  of  silver  ;  ammaniated  copper  y  tmctwt 
ofmuriaiediron\  ammoniated  iron ;  acetaicy  sulhwrn* 

*  In  those  districts  where  Soap  is  generally  made  from  wood 
ashes,  or  from  Rnttian  or  American  potass,  nnleas  Sdt  were 
added  in  large  qnaptities,  it  would  not  have  any  consisteDee.  As 
Kelp  and  common  Barilla  contain  a  snffirient  quantity  of  it,  bo 
farther  addition  is  reqnired. 

f  Trah SFAaaHT  Soaf  is  made  hy  carefiill  j  evaporating  the  al- 
coholic solution.  The  solution  itself  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
Shaving  Liquid,  or^'EssBNCs  Royale  roua  fairs  i.a  BAEff." 
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fuOcy  and  osjf^ntwrbde  of  mercury ;  sub^aeeUUe  of 
lead,'%  tartarised  iron;  iariaxhed  afUimony  /  sul* 
pkaies  of  %incy  copper  and  iron.  4*  All  astringent 
vegetables.  5.  Hard  water.  Msdicival  Uses.  In 
large  doses  it.is  purgative;  in  smaller  ones,  it  is  decom- 
posed in  iroiitihiy  and  its  alkali  is  carried  to  the  kid« 
neys ;  in  tins  way  it.  may  act  as  a  lithonthripUc ;  or  it 
may  produce  its  effects  by  correcting  any  acidity  whicii 
may  prevail  in  the  primtB  via^  for  the  weakest  acid  is 
capable  of  .decomposing  soap,  and  of  uniting  with  its 
alkaline  base ;  a  solution  of  soap  in  lime  virater  was 
long  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest  solvents  of  urinary 
calculi  that  could  be  administered  with  si^ty,  but  the 
result  of  such  a  mixture  is  an  insoluble  soap  of  lime, 
and  a  solution  of  soda ;  in  habitual  constipation,  and 
in  biliary  obstructions^  it  is  frequently  prescribed  in 
conjunction  vrith  rhubarb,,  or  some  bitter;  in  which 
cases  it  can  only  act  as  a  laxative,  or  as  a  chemical 
agent,  in  increasing  the  solubility  of  the  substance 
with  which  it  is  united.  It  has  been  also  given  in 
solution  as  an  antidote  to  metallic  poisons,  and  it  is 
often  successfully  injected  as  a  clyster,  in  unrelenting 
9nd  habitual  costiveness;  as  an  external  application, 
it  is  used  in  the  form  of  liniment,  (see  lAnimenia.) 
Its  pharmaceutical  value,  in  forming  pill-masses,  has 
already  been  considered  {voL  i.  p.  364)  and  the  follow- 
ing formuke  afford  examples  of  such  an  application, 

j:  "When  a  solution  of  soap  and  sub-acetate  of  lead  are  added 
together,  the  potass  of  the  former  combines  with  the  acetic  acid 
of  the  latter,  and  the  &t  and  oxyd  of  lead  are  disengaged )  the 
ene  rising  te  the  surface,  while  the  other  is  precipitated  i  and  yet 
nptwithstanding  this  complete  decomposition,  some  surgeons  are 
in  the  habit  of  using  an  application  which  consists  of  a  drachm  of 
the  Liquor  Plumbi  Sub-Acetatis,  and  two  ounces  of  the  Lini- 
mentum  Saponis!  We  cannot  have  any  hesitation  in  deciding 
upon  the  ineflicacy  of  such  a  mislure. 
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yib;  14^80, 105, 118, 165.  Officii  ai.  V^wauatiwh. 
PtLSapoms4mmOpio.Ij.(TU).  PU.  Sdllm  an^.  h. 
(M>.  PiLJloei.  E^  (Im).  JPH.  Jioes  ei  AsM^cMm. 
B.  (I).  Pil.  Aloefs  eum  Ztnuit.  D.  (li).  IHL  Ok- 
eynth.  camp.  D.  <!•)•  Emplaat.  Saftmk.  L.B.  Cisrv- 
ium  SaptnUn  L.  Lmhneni.  Sapomt*  camp.  L 
Ummemi.  Saponis  cmm  Opio.  L.  AD0XiTBRATioiri« 
Palnnrbed  Lime,  Gypsom,  or  Pipe  day,  are  someliiMS 
added ;  but  the  fraud  is  eamly  detected  by  tolutioa  in 
alcohol,  iniien  the  earthy  matters  (all  down. 

II.  Sapo  Mojulii«    Soft  Soap. 

This  diffira  from  h&rd  soap  chiefly  in  its  conaiaUiice, 
whidi  b  never  greater  than  that  of  hog's  lard :  it  k 
tnuiBparent,  yellowish,  with  small  seed^like  lumps  of 
tallow  diffused  through  it :  the  alkali  employed  for  id 
formation  is  a  ley  of  potass,  instead  of  that  of  soda. 

SARSAPARILLA.  L.E.D. 
(Smilax  Sarsaparilla.    Radix.') 


Qualities.  JForm,  long  and  slender  twigs,  covered 
with  a  wrinkled  brown  bark;  Odour ^  none;  ToiUj 
mucilaginous  and  slightly  bitter.  Chemical  Covp. 
Its  virtues  appear  to  reside  in  fecula ;  it  abo  confainii  s 
very  large  proportion  of  vegetable  albumen.  Solvbi- 
i«iTT.  It  communicates  its  active  principle  most  com* 
pletely  to  boiling  water.  (See  Decoct.  Sarsaparilla). 
Man.  Uses.  According  to  Monardes,  it  was  imported 
by  the  Spaniards  into  Europe  in  1549,  as  a  specific  re- 
medy lor  the  venereal  disease ;  but  it  soon  fell  into 
disrepute,  and  so  continued  until  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  when  it  was  again  brought  into  es- 
teem by  Hunter  and  Fordyce,  as  a  medicine  calculated 
io  assist  the  operation  of  mercury^  as  well  as  to  <:urB 


those  eymptoDiB  which  may  be  called  the  $equelae  of  a 
mercivwl  oaqne.  Dose,  of  the  powdered  root  9j  to 
3j,  three  times  a  day.  In  selecting  the  roots,  it  will  be 
light  to  choose  such  as  ste  pliimp,  not  carious,  nor  too 
Alfl^  oabraakifig;  bat  rough,  and  wtuch  eaiUj  split 
lojg^tadinalljk  Ofvicikal  Pbbf.  Decsctitm  San»- 
jMmlim.  L.1S.D.  Deeoii.  SanapariUtE  compt  LJ>. 
MrtrMtum  Sci-MponUts.  L.  Syrupus  SartaparHia. 
L.  There  are  sevwal  species  of  Oerta  which  are  si^ 
Mituted  fbr  Sars^iarilk.  The  C.  villoia  (GenMB 
Sara^Mrilla)  is  yery  commonly  «mployed  for  this  pur> 
pow. 

SASSAFRAS.    L.E.D. 

(Laurus  Sassafras.     Lignum,  Radix,  et  Cortex.) 
The  Wood,  Ilo»t,  and  Bark  o/SastaJhu. 

Qualities,  Odourj  fragrant;  Taste,  sweet  and 
aromatic.  Chemical  Cohposition.  The  qualities 
of  this  plant  depend  upon  an  essential  oil  and  resin. 
Solubility.  Its  active  parts  are  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  Med.  Uses.  It  is  said  to  be  diapho- 
retic, and  diuretic  ;  and  has  been  employed  in  cases 
of  scurvy,  rheumatism,  and  in  Various  cutaneous  af^ 
Actions;  it  also  formerly  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
beinf^  an  antisyphilitic  remedy.  Its  powers  are  very 
questionable.  Officinal  Phbp.  Oleum  Sassafi-as. 
L.E.D.  Decoct:  Sarsaparillce  comp.  L.D.  Decoct: 
Guaiac :  L.G.D.    Aqua  Calcis  comp :  D.* 

•  GonrKir's  Cordial.— llie  folloiriD^  receipt  for  tlin  iie*- 
trntn  ma  otrtained  Trom  a  wholaale  droggist,  who  makes  aad 
sdls  nianj  hundred  dosen  bottles  in  tbe  conne  of  a  jetr.  Thete 
«ie  hovevcr  several  other  formulK  for  ib  prepBratrov,  but  they 
arc  not  eMentJall;  diSbrent.  Infine  !  is  of  SssMfras,  and  of  the 
Mcds  of  Cans«M]>,  Corander,  lad  Aoite,  of  each  3  j,  in  six  pinto 
of  water,  vinmcr  \b»  roiitan  uattl  it  it  n 
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SCAMMONIA.    L.E.D. 

(ConTolvuluB  Scammonia  Cfummurenmu) 

ScAMMONiUM.    D.    Scammony. 

Qualities.  Farsnj  blackuh-grey  cakes;  TutCj 
bitt^  and  sub-acrid;  Odour j  heafy  and  peculiar; 
when  nibbed  with  water,  the  sur&ce  lathas  or  iae- 
iifies.  Spec^graoity  1*285.  Chbmicai*  Compoii* 
•TioN.  Resin  is  the  principal  constituent ;  16  parts  of 
good  Aleppo  Scammony  yield  1 1  parts  of  resin,  and 
5|  of  watery  extract.  That  from  Smyrna  contains 
not  more  than  half  the  quantity  of  resin,  but  wor 
extractive,  and  gum.  SolubiIiITT.  Water,  by  tri- 
turation, takes  up  one-fburth,  alcohol  two-thirds,  and 
proof  spirit  dissolves  all,  except  the  impurities.  Im- 
coMPATiBLE  SUBSTANCES.  Neither  acids,  metalKc 
salts,  nor  ammonia,,  produce  any  change  in  its  solu- 
lutions,  but  the  fixed  alkalies  occasion  yellow  precip- 
tates ;  and  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  be  medieinMy 
incompatible  with  it ;  thus  Graubius,  ^^  Scammonam 
acidi  commixtio*  reddit  inertius;  akalifixum^  eoth 
tray  acljuvat.^^  The  mineral  acids  appear  to  destroys 
part  of  the  substance,  without  in  the  least  altering  the 
rest.  The  discrepancy  which  exists  in  authors  res- 
pecting the  power  of  this  drug,  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  its  operation  being  liable  to  uncertainty,  in  con- 
sequence of  peculiar  states  of  the  alimentary  canal; 
for  instance,  where  the  intestines  are  lined  widi  an  ex- 

then  add  Ibvj  of  Treacle,  and  boil  the  whole  for  a  few  mmutes; 
when  it  is  cold,  add  f  i  iij  of  the  tincture  of  Opium.  The  eilei- 
slve  and  indiscriiniDate  use  of  this  nostrum  in  the  nursery,  is  a 
subject  of  national  opprobrium,  and  is  so  considered  by  foreigB 
writers.    See  Fod^6,  Medicine  Legale,  vol.  iv.  p.  22, 

*  M.  Virey  says*  ^*  On  observe  que  desacidescbltreat,  pov 
^insi  parlcTy  tout  Tenergie  de  la  Scanimonee," 
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cess  of  mucus,  it  passes  through  without  producing 
any  action,  but  where  the  natural  mucus  is  deficient, 
a  small  dose  of  scammony  may  irritate  and  even  in-*' 
flame  the  bowels.  In  this  latter  case,  my  practice  hos 
been  to  administer  the  purgative  in  a  mucilaginous 
draught,  or  emulsion.  Med.  Uses.  It  is  an  eflicacious 
and  powerful  cathartic,  very  eligible  in  worm  cases, 
and  in  the  disordered  state  of  bowels  which  so  com- 
monly occurs  in  children.  Dose,  grs.  iij  to  xv,  in  the 
form  of  powders  triturated  with  sulphate  of  potass, 
sugar,  or  almonds ;  when  given  alone,  it  is  apt  to  ir- 
ritate the  fauces;  it  may  be  also  administered  as  a 
solution,  e^cted  by  triturating  it  with  a  strong  decoc- 
tion of  liquorice,  and  straining.  (Form.  78,  83.) 
OppicinalPreparatioks.  Confect:  Scammon:\jJi. 
JPuh :  Scammon :  co.  L.B.  Extract:  Colocynih :  to. 
Li.  (F)  Pulv.  Sennce  co.  L.  ♦  (T)  Adulterations. 
Two  kinds  of  Scammony  are  imported  into  thjs  country, 
that  from  Aleppo,  which  is  the  best;  and  that  from 
SmyrnOy  which  is  more  compact  and  ponderous,  but 
less  pure  :  it  is  commonly  mixed  with  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  cynanckum  monspeliacum ;  it  is  also  so- 
phisticated with^oif  r,  sandj  and  ashes  ;  their  presence 
may  be  detected  by  dissolving  the  sample  in  proof 
spirit,  when  the  impurities  will  sink,  and  remain  un- 
dissolved ;  carbonate  of  lime  is  moreover  fi«quently 
kdded  to  Scammony,  in  which  case  the  sample  will 
effervesce  in  acids:  there  is  however  a  compound 
blearing  the  name  of  Scammony,  to  be  met  with  in  the 
market,  which  is  altogether  factitioiis,  consisting  of 
jalap,  senna,  manna,  gamboge,  and  ivory  black.   Good 

*  CouHT  Warwick*8  Powdbr.  The  purgative  long  known 
and  esteemed  ander  this  name,  consisted  of  Scanimony,  Oxide  of 
Antimony,  and  Cream  of  Tartar.  It  is  much  extolled  by  Baglivi, 
and  by  Van-Swieteo,  as  an  efficacious  purgative  in  intermitteflt 
fevers.  ♦ 
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Scammony  ought  to  be  friable^  aim!  when  wetted  with 
the  finger,  it  should  laciifyj  or  become  milky:  and 
the  powder  should  manifest  its  characteristic  odour, 
which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  old  ews  milk 


SCILLiE  RADIX.  L.E.D.    (Scilla  Maritima.) 

Squill  Root.     (Bulb.) 

QuALiTiBs.  Odour^  none ;  Taste,  bitter,  nauseous, 
and  acrid  ;  when  much  handled,  it  inflames,  and  ul- 
cerates the  skin.  By  drying,  the  bulb  loses  about 
four-fifths  of  its  weight,  and  with  very  little  dinuAu- 
tion  of  its  powers,  provided  that  too  great  a  heat  hts 
not  been  applied*  Chemical  Composition.  Ac* 
cording  to  Vogel,  gum  6 — tannin  24 — sugar  6— bitter 
principle  (ScUlitin,  which  is  white,  tranqparent,  aixi 
breaks  with  a  resinous  fracture)  35— woody  fibre  90. 
Solubility.  Squill  gives  out  its  virtues  so  perfectly 
to  any  of  the  ordinary  menstrua^  as  to  render  the  form 
of  its  exhibition,  in  that  respect,  a  matter  of  indife- 
ence.  Incompatiblb  Substancbs.  Alkalies  diminish 
their  acrimony  and  bitterness,  and  are  probably  mcdh 
tinally  inconsistent  with  their  diuretic  qualities,  but 
fiirther  experiments  are  required  to  decide  this  (^ues- 
tion:  vegetable  acids  produce  no  effect  upon  their 
sensible  qualities,  but  are  said  to  increase  their  ezpec- 
torant  power.  Mbd.  Uses*  According  to  the  dose^ 
and  circumstances  under  which  it  is  administered,  it 
proves  expectorant,  diuretic,  emetic,  or  purgative ;  tf 
an  expectorant,  it  can  never  be  employed  where  pul- 
monary inflammation  exists,  for  in  such  cases,  instead 
of  promoting,  it  will  check  any  excretion  from  the 
lungs;  its  combination  with  a  diaphoretic  will  fre- 
quently increase  its  powers,  lund  generally  be  a  hmsw 
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of  judioums  caution.  See  Form.  13S^  134,  iSS,  V29^ 
For  the  philosophy  of  its  action,  the  reader  must  refer 
to  the  classification  of  Expectorants,  toI.  1^  p.  19L 
As  a  diuretic,  it  deems  to  act  by  absorption,,  and  we 
accordingly  find,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Cullen,  that 
when  tke  squill  operates  strongly  on  the  stomach  ani 
intestines^  its  diuretic  effects  are  less  likely  to  happen^ 
he  therefore  found  that  by  accompanying  it  with  an 
opiat^  (Form.  100)  the  emetic  and  purj^tiTe  operation 
may  be  avoided,,  and  the  squill  be  thereby  carried 
more  entirely  to  the  kidneys.  Experience,  moreover, 
has  taught  us  the  value  of  combining  this  medicine 
with  some  mercurial  preparation,  by  which  its  diuretic 
powers  are  very  considerably  augmented ;  and  it  has 
been  farther  stated,  that  such  a  combination  is  parti- 
cularly efficacious  ill  Hydrothorax,  especially  when  it 
produces  inflammation  of  the  gums,  and  of  the  glands 
about  the  throat,  by  which  action  it  is  supposed  to 
cause  a  derivation  from  the  exalants  of  the  pleura,  and 
thereby  to  diminish  the  dropsical  effusion.  Form^ 
102,  103,  106,  107,  109,  112,  115,)  but  we  must  take 
care  that  the  remedy  does  not  occasion  purging.  In 
the  exhibition  of  squill,  it  has  been  often  delivered  as 
a  rule,  to  give  it  to  the  extent  necessary  to  induce  nau<: 
sea,  as  affording  a  test  of  the  medicine  being  in  a  state 
of  activity  ;  such  a  state  of  the  system,  moreover,  may 
assist  the  absorption  of  the  remedy.  Dr.  Home^  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Cullen,  maintained  that 
the  powers  of  Squill  as  a  diuretic,  were  increased  by 
combining  it  with  bodies  capable  of  promoting  its  full 
emetic  operation  :  softer  what  has  been  observed,  how- 
ever, it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  mischievious 
tendency  of  such  a  practice.  By  referring  to  our  tabu- 
lar arrangement  of  Diuretics,  vol.  1,  p.  191,  the  reader 
will,  find  that  1  consider  its  action  upon  die  vrinary 
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Olrgans  to  depend  upon  its  bitter  principle  (Se3IUk) 
being  developed,  and  carried,  by  tbe  medium  of  the 
circulation,  to  the  secreting  vessels  of  the  kidneys, 
which  it  thus  stimulates  by  acCual  contact.  As  aa 
emetic,  it  has  been  advised  in  solution^  in  cases  of 
hooping  cough,  but  its  extreme  uncertainty  renden  it 
unfit  for  exhibition,  unless  as  an  adjunct  to  emetic 
combinations,  as  in  Farm :  65.  Plenck  makes  mei- 
tion  of  a  child  which  had  convulsions  in  consequence 
of  taking  some  Squill.  Dosb.  Of  the  dried  root  gr.j 
to  iv.  Officinal  Preparations.  Acetum  SdUttj 
L.E.D.  Pit:  Seilt:  comp:  L.E.D.  Pulv:  ScOl: 
E.D.  Syrup.  Scill:  maritim :  E.    Tinct :  Scitl:  L.D. 

SENEOiB  RADIX.    L.E.D« 
(Polygala  Senega)  Radio:. 

QiTALiTiES.  ForrHj  the  dried  root  is  internally 
white ;  externally  it  is  covered  with  a  brownish  grey, 
corrugated,  transversely  cracked  cuticle.  Odour^  none. 
TastCy  at  first  sweetish,  but  afterwards  hot  and  pun- 
gent, producing  a  very  peculiar  tingling  sensation  in 
the  fauces.  Chemical  Composition.  Its  virtues 
reside  in  resin.  Solubility.*  Alcohol  extracts  the 
whole  of  its  active  matter ;  hot  water  only  partially. 
Medicinal  Uses.  As  a  stimulant ;  but  it  is  rarely 
used.  In  America  it  is  used  against  the  bite  of  the 
rattlesnake.  Officinal  Preparations.  Dceoctum 
Senega.  L.E. 

SENNiES  FOLIA.  L.E.D.   (Cassia  Senna.) 

Senna  Leaves. 

Qualities.  Odbtrr,  faint  and  sickly ;  Tasie^iii^tij 
bitter,  sweetish,  and  nauseous.  Chemical  Coiiro* 
.siTioN.    Extractive,  resin,  mucilage,  and  ssline  matr 
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ter-;  it  contains  within  itself  a  purgative  principle  and 

a  bitter  element ;  and  although  the  latter  is  perse 

inert,  yet  in  combination,   its  presence  aids  and  exalts 

the  efficacy  of  the  former.     M.  M.Lassaigne  and  jF'e^ 

nuelle  have  lately  announced  the  fact. of  their  having 

procured  the  purgative  principle  of  Senna  in  a  separate 

form,  and  to  vrhich  they  have  given  the  name  of  Cath" 

artine.    It  is  said  to  be  an  uncrystallizable  substance, 

of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  and  of  a  particular  smell, 

and  bitter  nauseous  taste,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water, 

in  all  proportions;  but  farther  experiments  are  required 

upon  this  subject.     Solubility.    Both  water  and 

spivit  extract  the  virtues  of  Senna ;  to  water  and  proof 

spirit  the  leaves  communicate  a  brownish  colour,  more 

or  less  deep  according  to  the  proportions  employed  ; 

to  rectified  spirit  they  impart  a  fine  green  colour.   The 

powdered  leaves  of  Senna  are  very  apt  to  undergo  a 

change  by  exposure  to  a  humid  atmosphere,  becoming 

covered  with  a  kind  of  mouldiness  which  contains  a 

small  proportion  of  potass.    Medicinal  Uses.    See 

Ittfus :  Sennte,    Officinal  Pbepabatipns.     Con' 

Jectio  SenncBj  L.E.D.     Extract:  Cassia  Sennce.  E. 

Infiis:  SenncB.LiJ).    Injus  :  Tamarind :  cum  Senna. 

E.D.    Puh.  Senna  comp :  L.     Tinct :  Senncu.  L.D. 

Tinct :     Sennas  comp :  E.      Syrup:   Sennas.    L.  D. 

Adulterations.     The  leaves  of  Senna  are  imported 

froni  Alexandria  in  a  state  of  adulteration,  being  mixed 

by  the  merchants  of  Cairo  with  the  leaves  of  Cynan* 

chum  Oleafoliumj  (Arguel)  and  wijth  those  of  Colutea 

Arborescens ;  the  former  are  distinguished  by  their 

greater  length  as  well  as  by  their  structure,  which 

differs  from  the  leaves  of  Senna  in  having  a  straight 

side,  and  being  regular  at  their  base,  and  in  not  dift« 

playing  any  lateral  nerves,  on  the  under  disk :  the  lat* 

ter*  are  so  different  from  Senna  leaves,  that  there  is  no 
Vol.  II.  2  d 
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difficulty  in  at  once  recogniBing  them.  The  Trif9S 
Senna  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  CjfmM* 
ehumy  and  of  the  other  adulterations;  as  a  geneni 
rule,  those  leaves  which  appear  bright,  fresh,  fiee  frm 
stalks  and  spots,  that  are  wdl  and  strongly  scented, 
smooth  and  soft  to  the  touch,  thoroughly  dry,  shsip 
pointed,  bitterish,  and  somewhat  nauseous,  are  to  be 
preferred. 

SERPENTARI^  RADIX.  L.D. 

(Aristolochia  Serpentaria,  Radim.) 

Serpentaria  Root.   Virginian  Snake  rooty  or  Bhrtkwori, 

Qualities.  Odoury  of  the  dried  root,  aromatic, 
and  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Valerian ;  Tasky 
pungent  and  warm,  with  a  degree  of  bittemess,  not 
very  unlike  that  of  camphor,  or  of  thepinus  canudes- 
sis.  Chemical  Composition.  Resin  and  an  essen* 
tial  oil  constitute  its  active  ingredients.  Solubilitt. 
Its  virtues  are  extracted  by  water,  as  well  as  by  alco- 
hol. The  tincture  has  a  bright  green  colour,  which  is 
rendered  turbid  by  water.  It  neither  affects  Tanniii 
nor  Gelatine,  nor  does  it  precipitate  the  salts  of  iron. 
Medicinal  Uses.  It  has  been  regarded  as  senrice* 
able  in  cases  that  required  the  combined  powers  of  a 
diaphoretic  and  tonic^  as  in  some  of  the  stages  of  ty- 
phus and  other  low  fevers ;  it  has  also  been  fbund  to 
exalt  the  febrifuge  powers  of  the  bark  in  cases  of  pro- 
tracted intermittents.  It  is  likewise  valued  on  account 
of  its  elBBcacy  in  certain  cases  of  dyspepsia,  attended 
with  a  dry  skin^  Its  stimulating  properties  will  of 
course  prevent  its  application  in  the  inflaminatory  dis: 
thesis.  Forms  OF  Exhibition.  In  substance,  or  in  an 
infusion,  made  by  macerating  31  v  of  the  bruised  root  in 
f  §xij  of  boiling  water  in  a  covered  vessel  for  two  hooiSi 


and  straining.  Decootioh  will  neccRsarily  dissipate  its 
essential  cmI,  and  impur  its  powers ;  whenever  there- 
fora  it  IE  directed  in  combiAations  which  require  this 
process,  it  should  not  be  added  until  after  the  other 
ingredienu  have  been  boiled,  as  illustrated  by  Form: 
40.  Dose  of  ths  powdered  root  9j  to  3bs  or  more; 
of  the  infusion  f3j — fSij-  OfficinalPhepahations. 
Tiuct:  Serpentaria.  L.E.D.*  Tittct:  Cinchonte  comp: 
L.D.     Electuarium  Opiatum.  E. 

The  roots  of  the  CoUinsonia  prcecox  are  frequently 
found  mixed  with  those  of  Serpentaria  in  the  market. 

SIMAROUB^  CORTEX.    L.E.D. 

(Quassia  Simarouba  Coriax.y 
Smaroabtt  Bark. 
Qualities,  Form,  long  pieces  a  few  inches  in 
breadth,  and  folded  lengthwise ;  fibrous,  rough,  and 
scaly ;  and,  when  fresh,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  on  the 
inside.  Odour,  none ;  Taste,  bitter,  without  any 
BStringency.  Chemical  Cohfosition.  Its  virtues 
are  principally  connected  with  extractive  matter;  it 
does  not  contain  any  tannin  or  gallic  acid.  Solubi- 
lity. Alcohol  and  water  take  up  all  its  active  matter. 
Medicinal  Uses.  It  has  been  considered  tonic,  and 
has  been  used  with  advantage  as  such  in  intermittent 
fevers.  To  Dr.  Wright  we  are  principally  indebted 
for  a  knowledge  of  its  powers.  It  has  been  much  com- 
mended in  the  latter  stages  of  dysentery,  afler  the  fever 
lias  abated,  and  the  tenesmus  continues  with  a  inking 
pulse.  Alibert  says  that  it  has  been  used  witb  much 
success  at  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis,  in  diarrfacea,  fol- 

•  It  entan  inta  the  composilicMi  of  atoughlaQ's  Elixir,  for 
which  see  Oentionc  Rulis. 
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lowing  scurvy,  and  intermittent  fever.  Dose,  3ito 
3ss,  but  it  is  more  conTeniently  given  in  the  form  of 
infusion,  which  see.  Officinal  Preparatioh». 
Infiis :  SimaroubcB.  L. 

The  Dublin  college  has  admitted  the  wood  of  ibis 
tree  into  their  materia  medica,  but  it  is  perfectly  inert. 

SINAPIS  SEMINA. 

(Sinapis  Nigra.  L.    Alba.  ELD.) 

Mustard  Seeds. 

Chemical  Composition.  Fecula,  mucilage,  an 
acrid  volatile  oil  on  which  their  virtues  depend,  and 
which  on  standing  deposits  a  quantity  of  sulphur,  a 
bland  fixed  oil,  which  considerably  obtuhds  the  acri- 
mony of  the  former  constituent ;  f  and  an  ammoniscal 
salt.  Solubility.  Unbruised  mustard  seeds,  when 
macerated  in  boiling  water,  yield  only  an  insipid  muci- 
lage, which  like  that  of  linseed,  resides  in  the  akin; 
but  when  bruised,  water  takes  up  all  the  active  matter^ 
although  it  is  scarcely  imparted  to  alcohol.  Medici- 
nal Uses.  It  is  a  beneficial  stimulant  in  dyspepsia; 
chlorosis,  and  paralysis ;  for  which  purpose,  a  (ea 
spoonful  of  the  bruised  seeds  may  be  administered; 
or  a  whey  may  be  made,  by  boiling  a  table  spoonful  of 
the  bruised  seeds  in  oj  of  milk,  and  straining ;  of  which 
a  fourth  part  may  be  taken  three  times  a  day,  (see 
Form.  46),  or  it  may  be  given  in  infusion,  (Form.  45.) 
The  farina  made  into  a  paste  with  crumbs  of  bread  and 
vinegar,  affords  one  of  the  most  powerful  external 
stimulants  which  we  can  apply,  and  is  technically 
termed  a  Sinapism  ;   it  produces  intense  pain,  and  ex- 

f  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  cake  left  after  expresaoa  is  so 
mucii  more  pungent  thau  the  seeds^  for  the  fixed  oil  can  be  easil/ 
separated  by  pressure. 
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cites  an  inflammation  entering  much  more  into  the  true 
skin  than  that  which  is  excited  by  the  Lyttse;  it  is 
therefore  worthy  attention  in  all  internal  inflammations 
where  bleeding  is  limited  :  if  necessary  it  may  be  quick- 
ened by  the  addition  of  oil  of  turpentine.  If  a  table 
spoonfnl  of  powdered  mustard  be  added  to  oj  of  tepid 
water,  it  operates  briskly  as  an  emetic.  Officinal 
Preparations.  Cataplasm:  Sinap.  L.D.  Emplast: 
Mcloes  com :  E.*  (B)  Injusum  Armoracice  comp  : 
L.  (B)  Adulterations.  Fine  powder,  or  flower 
of  mustard,  as  it  occurs  in  commerce,  contains  only 
one-sixth  part  of  genuine  mustard,  the  remainder  con- 
sists of  flour,  coloured  by  turmeric,  and  made  pungent 
by  the  addition  of  powdered  capsicum. 

SODA  TARTARIZATA.  L.  Tartras  Sod^  et 
Potass J5.  E.  Tartarus  SoDi£  et  Kali.  D.  olim, 
Sal  de  Seigneiie,     Sal  Rupellcnsisy  or  Rochelle  Salt. 

Qualities.  jPorm,  a  right  prism,  with  rhombic 
terminations,  very  slightly  efflorescent.  Taste^  rathev 
bitter  and  saline.  Chemical  Composition.  It  is  a 
triple  salt,  formed  by  neutralizing  the  excess  of  acid 
in  super-tartrate  of  potass,  with  soda,  and  consisting 
of  8  atoms  of  acid  4~  1  of  soda  4-  1  of  potass.  By  a 
strong  heat  it  is  resolved  into  a  mixture  of  carbonate 
of  potass  and  carbonate  of  soda.  Solubility.  It  is 
foluble  in  five  parts  of  water  at  50*.    Incompatible 

*  Whitehead's  Essence  of  Mustard. — ^This  consists  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  camphor,  and  a  portion  of  spirit  of  rosemarj;  to 
which  is  added  a  small  quantity  of  flour  of  mustard. 

Whitbhead*s  Essence  of  Mustard  Pii.ls. — Balsam  of  Tola* 
with  resin ! 

Ready  Made  Mustard. — This  is  made  up  with  currant  wine, 
and  sugar  $  formerly  Must,  or  grape  juice,  was  employed  for  tbis| 
purpoi»e,  whence  the  name  ifiMtojrd. 
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SitbstanCbs.  Most  acidic  and  addubms  saUs  (except 
the  Super-tartrate  of  potasB)  which  convert  tlie  tartrate 
of  potass  into  bi-tartrate,  or  euper-tartrate.  Tlie  acMtt 
and  suh-acetate  qf  lead;  harytic  saltSy  and  tlie  saUs 
tf  lime  are  decomposed  by  it.  Med.  Usbs.  Simihr 
to  those  ofPotassm  Tariras.  See  Form.  77,  and  86, 
the  latter  of  which  presents  a  very  grateful  and  effica^ 
cious  pui^gative.    Dose,  3ij  to  §j  as  a  purgative. 

SODiE  CARBONAS.  L.E.     Carbonate  of  Soda. 

This  salt,  when  properly  prepared,  is  a  bi^aarkonaU^ 
but  so  delicately  are  the  affinities  of  its  constituent 
parts  balanced,  that  the  application  of  a  very  moderate 
temperature  is  sufficient  to  subvert  them,  and  to  occa- 
sion partial  decomposition.  Mr.  PhiUips  states  that 
although  he  has  seen  what  he  believes  to  be  real  bi-car- 
bonate  in  the  state  of  the  moist  crystals,  yet  he  ha$ 
never  met  with  any  that  was  dry  which  had  not  lost 
one-fourth  of  its  carbonic  acid  by  exposure  to  heat;  it 
is  then  a  white  gritty  powder,  less  scduble  in  water 
than  the  sub^carbonate,  like  which  it  possesses  ao 
alkaline  taste,  and  turns  vegetable  yellows  brown,  but 
both  in  a  less  degree.  This  salt,  which  is  geneially 
soldf  as  the  carbonate  of  the  pharmBcopceia,  and  the 
bi-carbonate  of  chemists,  Mr.  PhilKps  conaideis  as  a 
compound  of  an  atom  of  carbonate,  (suh^arhomiaU) 
and  an  atom  of  bi-carbonate,  combined  with  ibor 
atoms  of  water^  It  is  therefore,  according  to  the 
phraseology  of  some  chemists,  a  SesquUcarbonaUy* 

*  This  term  is  also  applied  to  the  Sab«carbotiate  of  AmmoBJa. 
The  olijeetion  to  its  nse  depcads  upon  the  solecism  which  it  ia- 
volves ;  the  division  of  an  atom,  which,  according  to  chemicil 
principles,  is  indivisible ;  but  this  objection  may  be  answered  by 
stating,  that  the  term  is  one  merely  of  convenience,  and  serves  %» 
express  the  proportions  of  the  acid  and  its  base.    The  chemical 


K  being  equal  to  ah  atom  and  a  half  of  acid  and  one 
atom  of  base.  The  chemical  habitudes  of  this  salt,  as 
connected  with  its  medicinal  applications,  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  carbonate  of  potass,  which  see.  Med. 
Uses.  Ab  it  is  leas  nauseous,  so  is  it  m<H«  eligible 
than  the  ««&-carbonate  of  the  same  alkali ;  in  other 
respects  its  efi^ts  are  the  same;  vide  Sodie  Sub-car- 
honas.  Dose,  grs.  x  to  3ss.f  Aodltebationb.  If 
the  salt,  after  super-saturation  with  dilute  nitric  acid, 
give  a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  it  contains 

difficult;  is  at  once  solved  by  multiplyiog  each  bj  tno,  vhicb 
will  mftke  the  proportiuns  as  3  to  9,  instead  of  I)  to  1. 

+  SoDAic  PowDEKs. — Contained  in  two  distinct  papers,  one 
of  which  is  blue,  the  other  white  i  that  in  the  fonner  coaMts  of 
3as  of  Hm  carbonate  of  loda,  that  u  the  Utter  of  grs.  xxi  of  tar- 
taric acid.  Then  powden  reqiur«lulf  a  pint  of  water.  It  ii 
verj  evident  that  a  golntioD  of  these  powders  is  bj  no  meuis  simi- 
lar to  "  Soda  Water,"  which  it  is  intended  to  emulate  i  for  in 
this  Utter  preparatioD,  the  soda  is  la  combination  onl;  with  car- 
bonic acid}  whereas  the  solution  oX  the  "  Sodaic  Powders"  is 
fliatof  a  neutral  salt,  with  a  portion  of  fixed  air  diSbsed  throi^lt 

Pmbik  SviBLiTZ  PowDBBi. — Thcse  consist  of  tw«  diiereut 
powderst  the  one,  contained  ia  a  white  paper,  conuistt  of  3  U 
of  Tartariud  Soda,  and  B'tj  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  <  that  in 
the  blue  paper,  of  grs.  nxv  of  tartaric  acid.  The  contcnlt 
of  the  while  paper  are  to  be  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of 
^rii^  water,  to  which  those  of  the  blue  paper  are  to  be  ad* 
ded  (  the  draught  is  to  be  taken  in  a  state  of  eETervescence. 
The  acid  being  in  excess  renders  it  more  grateful,  and  no  less 
efficacious  as  a  purgative.  This  preparation  cannot  be  said  to  bear 
an;  other  resemblance  to  the  mineral  water  of  Seidlitz,  than  in 
being  pui^ative.  The  water  of  this  spring,  which  was  discovered 
b;  Hoffman  about  a  ceuturj  ago,  contains  Sulphate  of  Magnesia 
a«  iU  active  ingredient,  together  with  Muriate  of  Magnesia,  and 
Sulphate,  and  Carbonate  of  Lime.  In  the  Codex  Medicamen- 
tarius  of  Paris  there  are  two  fonBuls  for  the  preparation  of  a 
water  which  may  resemble  that  of  Seidlitz,  the  one  differing  froi« 
the  other  rocrelj  in  the  proporlian  ofits  Sulphate  of  Magnesis, 
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some  sulphuric  salt ;  and  if  with  nitrate  of  nlver,  irr 
uiay  infer  the  presence  of  a  muriate. 

SODJE  MURIAS.  L.E. 
Sal  Commuke,  Murias  Sodas.    D. 
Muriate  of  Soda.     Common  Salt. 

Qualities*  Formy  that  of  regular  cubes,  whidi 
do  not  deliquesce  unless  contaminated  with  muriate  of 
magnesia.*  Chemical  Composition.  It  consists, 
according  to  Berzelius,  of  46*55  of  muriatic  acid,  and 
53*45  of  soda  ;  according  to  the  new  theory,  however, 
this  salt  must  be  considered  as  a  true  muriate  of  soiuj 
only  while  it  remains  in  aqueous  solution  ;  for  when  it 
is  reduced  to  dryness,  the  muriatic  acid  and  the  soda 
become  both  decomposed,  and  the  hydrogen  of  tlie 
former  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  latter,  they  pass 
off  in  the  form  of  water,  while  the  chlorine  of  the 
muriatic  acid  unites  with  the  metallic  base  of  the  soda, 
to  form  chloride  ofsodium^  which  consists  of  an  atom 
of  each  constituent.  It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  same  salt  should  be  chloride  of  sodium  iaihe 

*  Our  English  Salt  is  generally  thus  contamiDated ;  for  whidi 
reason  it  is  unfit  for  the  curing  of  several  kinds  of  fish ;  this  will 
not  appear  strange,  says  Mr.  Parkes,  when  it  is  considered  tbil 
merely  its  own  weight  of  water  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
complete  solution  of  muriate  of  raagnena ;  a  circumstaiice  which 
renders  it  impossihle  to  preserve  such  salt  for  any  length  of  tiiBf« 
in  a  dry  state.  This  muriate  however  might  be  separated  ftoD 
common  salt,  on  a  lai|^  scale,  for  one  shilling  per  cwt.  By  ex- 
posing the  salt  to  a  gentle  heat  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  the 
tnuriatic  ucid  of  the  raagncsian  muriate  will  fly  off,  and  (he 
magnesia  (on  a  subsequent  solution  of  the  salt)  will  be  precipi- 
tated. It  is  well  known  that  muriate  of  magnesia  begins  to  ptfl 
with  ils  acid  at  a  temperature  a  little  higher  than  that  ofboitifl^ 
water. 
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h^cndy  and  muriate  of  soda  in  the  month !  bnt  it  is  not 
the  less  true,  nor  is  it  more  incredible  than  the  change 
which  Sulphuret  of  potass  undergoes  by  solution,  the- 
decomposition  of  which  is  rendered  evident  to  the 
senses  by  the  evolved  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    Lata- 
researches  have  also  detected  both  in  rock  and  in  other 
salt,  the  presence  of  muriate  of  potass^  and  muriate  af 
magnesia.*    Solubilitt.    It  is  equally  soluble  in% 
cold  and  in  hot  water,  one  part  of  the  salt  requiring 
rather  more  than  S|  parts-    Med.  Uses.    The  effects 
of  salt  upon  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  are: 
striking' and  important,+  and  have  furnished  objects  of 
the  most  interesting  enquiry  to  the  physiologist,  the 
chemist,  the  physician,  and  the  agriculturist ;  it  appears 
to  be  a  natural  stimulant  to  the  digestive  organs ;  and. 
that  animals  are  instinctively  led  to  immense  distances 
in  pursuit  of  it ;  for  proof  of  this  fact  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  "  Parkes  on  the  repeal  of  the  Salt  Laws^^^ 
and  to  an  intei*esting  work  by  my  late  lamented  friend. 
Sir  Thomas  Bernard,   entitled,  ^^  Case  of  the  Salt 
DutieSy  with  Proofs  and  Illustrations.^^  \  Salt^  when 

*  The  annual  quantity  of  salt  raised'  from  the  Salt  Mines  and 
Springs  in  Europe,  is  estimated  at  from  25  to  30  millions  of  cwt. 

\  The  respect  paid  to  Salt  amongst  Eastern  nations  is  very 
reraarkahle,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  highest  antiquity.  Homer 
gives  to  it  the  epithet  of  fitiov*  II.  ix.  p.  214. 

X  In  addition  to  the  numerous  instances  cited  by  these  authors^ 
I  may  here  introduce  one  which  has  been  just  communicated  to 
me  by  my  friend  Mr.  John  Taylor,  the  agent  of  the  London  Com- 
pany for  working  the  Real  del  Monte  Silver  Minesi  in  Mexico. 
He  states  that  the  ore,  which  consists  of  the  Sulphuret  of  Silver^ 
is,,  together  with  Mercury,  amassed  in  heaps  with  iron  pyrites 
and  common  salt  $  and  that  such  is  the  greediness  of  the  Mules 
employed  in  the  works  for  the  Salt,  that  they  are  constantly 
licking  the  materials;  the  consequence  is  that  a  portion  oC 
the  Silver  Amalgam  is  introduced  into  their  stomachs ;:  the  anl^ 
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udben  in  modenlle  quanfitics,  jironiotes^^  wtaile  in  es* 
oesflive  ooes^  it  prevents  digeatton ;  it  k  thev^ire  tonic 
and  anthelimntic^  correcting  that  disovdered  iCate  of 
the  boweb  which  fiivours  the  propagation  of  wfmnt. 
fai  belondy  where,  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  food, 
the  lower  claases  are  greatly  inftated  with  wonu,*  a 
drau^t  of  salt  and  water  ia  a  popular  and  efficacious 
anthelmfntic  Form:  IflS,  i«  a  preacriptioR  by  Rash) 
who  says  that  in  this  manner  he  has  adminiatered  many 
poiNidB  of  common  salt  with  great  auceeas  in  worm  cases. 
In  the  firat  Tolvme  of  th^  Medical  Transactions  iive 


iQaht  however,  suffer  no  iocoavenieDce  i  but,  after  death,  n 
opening  Iheir  stomachs,  it  is  not  anusual  to  find  considerable 
masses  of  Silver,  the  mercury  having  escaped,  or  been  dissolved 
by  the  gastric  juice. 

^  The  celebmted  Indian  Tonic  for  Djspepsia  and  Gout,  called 
Bit  lalNQiv  b  prepared  b  j  Inang  together  imiriale  of  soda  vak 
soma  other  iafredients.  See  Dr.  Fleroiag's  CauU^ne  of  Indiaa 
Medicinal  plants  and  drugs,  p.  64,  S5. 

*  I  have  myself  witnessed  the  bad  effects  of  a  diet  of  unsalted 
fish ;  and  in  my  examination  before  a  Committee  of  the  llonse  of 
Commons  in  1818,  appointed  **  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
the  laws  respecting  the  Salt  Duties,"  I  stated  the  great  bjury 
which  the  poorer  classes  in  many  districts  sustained  in  their  health, 
from  an  inability  to  procure  this  essential  article.  Lord  Somerville 
(in  his  address  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture)  gave  an  interestii^ 
account  of  the  effects  of  a  punishment  which  formerly  existed  ii 
Holland.  *«  The  ancient  laws  of  the  country,  ordained  men  to 
be  kept  on  bread  alone,  i79mixbo  with  sjilt,  as  the  ssvsbbst 
punishment  that  could  be  infiicted  upon  them  in  their  moist  di- 
mate ;  tiie  effect  was  horrible :  tiiese  wretched  criminals  are  M 
to  have  been  dbvourbo  bt  worvs,  engendered  in  their  o«a 
stomachs.** 

Salt  was  an  object  6f  taxation  at  a  very  early  period  ia  tlM 
country ;  Ancus  Martins,  040  years  before  our  era  *  SdKfurtm 
ripe^of  instituit.'  This  tribute  was  continued  on  the  Bntov 
when  our  IsFe  was  possessed  by  the  Romans,  who  worked  the 
Droitwich  Mines,  and  who  made  salt  |mrt  of  their  soldiers  $^ 
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shall  find  cm  interesdng  account  of  a  cure  of  this  dis* 
eaea  by  salt,  after  the  failure  of  other  remedies ;  I  beg 
also  to  ^fer  the  practitioner  to  another  case  illustrative 
of  its  anthelmiatic  powers,  pablished  by  Mr«  Macshall, 
(^London  MedictU  and  Physical  Journalj  vol.  xxxix* 
liow  £31^  which  is  that  of  a  lady  who  had  a  natural 
antipathy  to  salt^  and  was  in  consequence  most  dreads 
fuUy  infested  with  worms  during  the  whole  of  her  life. 
In  very  large  doses  Salt  proves  purgative ;  it  is  also 
absorbed,  and  carried  to  the  kidneys,  but  it  undeigoes 
no  decomposition  m  hnnsiiUj  nor  does  it  appear  to 
possess  any  considerable  powers  as  a  diuretic ;  its  so* 
lution  in  tepid  water,  in  the  proportion  of  ^^fls-— ^  in  of 
of  water,  forms  the  common  domestic  enema.  Dose,, 
when  intended  to  act  as  a  cathartic,  from  ^s  to  ^ 
very  largely  diluted ;  when  to  answer  the  other  inten* 
lions,  from  grs.  x  to  5J. 

SODM  SUB-BORAS.  L.D.  Boras  Sod^.  E. 

Borax. 
Qualities.      From,    irregular    hexaedral  prisms, 


rtaMi,  or  salary.    Hence  the  dtttom  at  the  Etoa  Montem  of 
asking  for  salt. 

The  great  advantages  which  must  ultimately  accrue  to  this  nation 
in  its  fisheries,  agriculture,  manuibctnres,  and  comraerce,  from  a 
late  remission  of  the  odious  and  impolitic  tax  upon  salt,  are  incal- 
culable. The  government  of  France  appears  to  have  been  as  im- 
politic with  regard  to  this  tax  as  the  English.  Buonaparte  abo- 
lished the  collection  of  turnpike  dues  $  and  imposed  a  tax  on  salt, 
payable  at  the  Salt-pans,  in  its  stead.  It  is  not  perhaps  generally 
known,  that  by  the  aid  of  this  tax  he  was  enabled  to  complete  the 
grand  entrance  into  Italy,  over  the  Simplon;  so  that  it  may  be 
^irly  observed,  that  if  HAnniBJLh  was  enabled  to  cross  the  Alps 
by  the  aid  of  Vinegar — Buonaparte,  by  the  assistance  of  Sai.t, 
succeeded  in  conbtructing  a  public  road  over  the  same  mountains. 
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slightly  effloreacent.  Taste,  alkaline- and  styptic; 
wben  heated  it  loses  its  water  of  crystallization,  and 
becomes  a  porous  friable  mass  (calcined  borax.} 
Chbitical  Composition.  Boracic  acid,  34— soda, 
17 — ^water,  49.  SoiiUBii^irr.  It  is  soluble  in  SO  parts 
of  water  at  60^,  and  in  6  parts  at  212*.  Incompati- 
ble Substances.  It  is  deconqposed  by  acids  ;^p(3fiitt$i 
by  the  sulphates  and  muriates  of  the  earths,  sndbj 
iliose  of  ammonia.  Medicinal  Uses.  It  is  only  ap- 
plied in  the  form  of  powder  mixed  with  8  or  10  pam 
of  honey,  as  a  detergent  linctus  in  aphthae,  SfC.  Tbe 
Chinese  employ  it  in  inflammatory  sore  throats;  for 
which  purpose  they  first  reduce  it  to  an  extremely  fine 
powder,  and  then  blow  it  dirough  a  reed  upon  tbe  in- 
flamed surface.  Officinal  Preparations.  Md 
Boracis.  L.  Adulterations.  Alum,  and  fitni 
muriate  of  soda,  are  substances  vriUi  which  it  b  some- 
times sophisticated;  to  discover  which,  dissolve  it  in 
distilled  water,  and  after  saturating  the  exqess  of  the 
base  with  nitric  acid,  assay  the  solution  with  nitrate  of 
barytes  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

SOD^  SUB-CARBONAS.    LJE.D. 
Sub'Carbonate  of  Soda, 

0 

'  Qualities.  Form,  octohedrons,  truncated  at  tbe 
Summits  of  the  pyramids;  it  effloresces  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  at  150"  Fah.  undergoes  watery  fusion, 
its  crystals  containing  as  much  as  seven  proportiooab 
of  water;  Taste,  mild,  alkalescent.  Chemical  Con* 
position.  Soda  29*3 — carbonic  acid  20-7.  Solubn 
LiTY.  It  is  soluble  in  two  parts  of  water  at  60*,  and 
in  considerably  less  than  its  weight  of  boiling  water; 
it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Incompatible  Substances 
are  enumerated   under    Polassas   Carbonas.      MEt>' 


tlsEH,  are  similar  to  thoee  of  the  anb-carbonale  of  pot- 
ass, but  it  is  preferable  to  it  for  internal  use,  as  being 
more  mild  and  less  nauseous;  and  moreover  Fourcroy 
states  it  as  his  opinion  that  soda  is  more  eligible  for 
medicinal  purposes  than  potass,  on  account  of  its  ana- 
logy with  animal  substances,  which  always  contain 
it,  while  on  the  contrary,  no  portion  of  potass  is  found 
in  them.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  assumes  an  opposite  opi- 
nion, and  observes  that,  as  far  as  he  can  judge  of  the 
comparative  powers  of  the  two  fixed  alkalies,  he  should 
greatly  prefer  Potass  to  Soda,  as  a  remedy  for  gravel, 
one  reason  of  which  he  thinks  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  Soda  is  an  element  of  the  animal  fluids, 
since  it  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  bite,  so 
that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  arrested  in  the  course  of 
the  circulation  and  diverted  from  the  urinary  organs. 
A  gentleman,  says  Sir  Gilbert,  who  was  subject  to  fr»- 
j^uent  fits  of  gravel,  and  in  the  habit  of  making  expe<- 
riments  on  the  small  concretions  which  he  passed, 
found  that  Soda  dissolved  them,  but  that  Potass  did 
not ;  nevertheless  he  experienced  sensible  relief,  and 
even  temporary  cure,  from  the  internal  use  of  the 
latter  alkali,  but  no  benefit  from  the  former.  Are 
then  the  absorbents  more  disposed  to  take  up  soda 
than  potass?  The  results  of  experience  do  not 
appear  to  sanction  such  a  conclusion.  Forms  op 
Exhibition.  It  may  be  administered  in  aolutioo, 
in  an  electuary,  or  in  pills;  when  exhibited  In  the 
latter  form,  it  must  be  previously  deprived  of  its  water 
of  crystallization,  (Soda  Sub-carbonas  exsiccate. 
L.)  or  the  pills  will  fall  into  powder  as  they  dry ;  un- 
less where  the  water  of  crystallization  is  essential  to  the 
fbimation  of  the  pill,  as  to  that  of  Pill:  Ferri  comp. 
Dose,  gr.  x  to  5j,  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  See  Form. 
S8,  143,  Mi. 
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SODifi  SULPHAS.    L.ED. 

Natron  Viiriolatum^  P.L.  1787.     Sal  Catkariicw 

Glauberi.  P.L.  1745, 

Qualities •  Form^  tmnqiarent  primatic  cryslah, 
which  effloresce ;  when  exposed  to  heat,  they  undeifo 
watery  fusion,  that  is,  they  melt  in  their  own  water  of 
crystallization.  Ta$te^  saline  and  bitter.  CucwciL 
Composition.  Sulphuric  acid  84!*64, — soda  19*96- 
water  56.  Solvbilitt.  f^  of  water  at  60^  disaolics 
Siiiss ;  in  boiling  water  it  is  considerably  more  flols- 
ble ;  it  is  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Incompatible 
SuiMTANCBS.  The  same  as  those  which  decompose 
smlphaie  of  magnesia.  Med.  Uses.  A  common  and 
usefVil  purgative ;  its  nauseous  taste  may  be  in  a  gretf 
degree  disguised  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantitj  of 
lemon  juice,  or  cream  of  tartar.  Dose,  ^  to  Sij.  In 
an  effloresced  state  it  is  just  equal  in  efficacy  to  double 
the  weight  of  that  which  is  in  a  crystalline  form.  It  is 
rendered  more  active  by  being  combined  with  other 
purgative  salts,  especially  with  sulphate  of  msgnesii, 
and  the  compound  is  more  soluble  and  less  nauseous; 
(Form,  69,  72.)  A  portion  of  triple  salt,  amagnesio- 
sulphate  ofsoda^  probably  results  from  the  combina- 
tion,  a  salt  which  may  be  frequently  detected  in  parcek 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia,-  and  may  be  known  bj  its 
crystals,  which  are  regular  rhomboids ;  it  is  also  con- 
tained, according  to  Dr.  Murray,  in  the  brine  ormath^ 
liquor  of  sea-water ;  and  it  constitutes  the  whole  of 
that  salt  which  was  formerly  sold  under  tlie  name  of 
<<  Ljfmington  Glauber's  Salts.''  ♦ 

*  Chsi«biihak  Salts. — A  factitious  compound  has  beei  ^ 
vended,  as  a  popular  purgative,  under  this  name ;  it  is  fonned  br 
triturating  together  the  following  salts.    Sulphate  of  Sods,  gR- 
ISO.    Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  grs.  66.   Muriate  of  Soda,  10.  Sul- 
phate of  Iron,  gr.  ^.     As  a  purgative  it  is  very  efficacioiis,  nA 
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SPARTfUM.  L.E.    Genista.  D. 
Spartii  Cacumina.  L.    Summitates.  E. 

The  Tops  of  Broom, 

Qualities.  When  bruised  they  yield  an  unplea- 
sant odour,  and  a  nauseous  bitter  taste*  Solubility. 
Water  and  alcohol  alike  extract  their  active  matter. 
Med.  UsESa  They  certainly  act  as  a  powerful  diu- 
retic, and  even  prove  so  to  animals  that  browse  upon 
them.  I  have  frequently  exhibited  them  in  the  West- 
minster Hospital,  with  very  great  success  in  the  form 

superior  probably  to  that  which  is  actually  obtained  by  the  eva- 
poration of  the  Cheltenham  water  itself  i  for  notwithstanding  the 
high  pretensions  with  which  this  latter  salt  has  been  pnblicly  an- 
ttouDced,  it  wili  be  found  to  be  little  else  than  common  Glaidier's 
Salt.  This  lact  has  been  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Richard  Phillips,  (Annals  of  Philosophy,  No.  Ixi,)  who  observes 
that  the  ''  rej^l  Cheltenbah  Salts  contain  no  chalybeate  pro- 
perty*** but  are  merely  sulphate  of  soda,  mixed  with  a  minute 
quantity  of  soda,  and  a  very  small  portion  of  common  salt.**  It 
could  not  be  imagined  that  the  salt  should  contain  oxide  of  iron 
even  in  a  state  of  mixture,  much  leas  in  combination,  for  carbo- 
nate of  iron  is  readily  decomposed  by  ebullition,  and  the  oxide  of 
Iron  is  precipitated  before  the  salt  can  be  crystallized.  A.  pcepa- 
ratioo,  under  the  name  of  Thom8on*s  Cheltenham  Sahs,  is  ac- 
cordingly manufactured  in  London,  by  evaporatii^  a  aolutioa 
consiiting  of  sulphate  of  sodft  and  sub-carbonate  of  soda. 

^^  EpFLoaBscBHcB  OP  uMAt,  CBSbixvaAM  Sauts.**  The  pro> 
ceding  salt  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization. 

*<  ErTLoaBscswcB  or  asAL  Maohbmak  CHBLTBiriiAH  SaltI,** 
MAOB  FaoM  TKB  Waters  of  the  Chalybeate  Maghbsiait  Spa. 
This  18  asserted  to  be  a  sub-sulphate  from  nature,  which  combines 
both  a  pure  and  a  sub-sulphated  magnesia  in  iti  eompositiea ; 
^*  but,*'  says  Mr.  Phillips,  *'  neither  nature  nor  art  has  ever  pro» 
duced  such  a  combination ;  in  truth,  it  consists  of  Epsom  Salt, 
with  small  portions  of  magnesia,  and  muriate  of  magnesia  or  mu^- 
riate  of  soda. 
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of  decoction.  By  referring  to  my  clasBification  of 
diuretics,  vol.  1;  p.  173,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  firoom 
is  placed  under  the  second  division  of  the  first  class; 
for  analogy  sanctions  the  theory,  that  the  bitter  ele- 
ment is  separated  by  the  powers  of  digestion,  and  car- 
ried to  the  kidneys  by  the  medium  of  the  circulatioit 
(See  Form.  113.)  The  ashes  of  this  plant  were  extol- 
led by  Sydenham  as  a  powerful  diuretic,  but  the  che- 
mist has  shewn  that  it  is  merely  a  fixed  alkaline  salt 
Officinal  Preparations.  Extractum  Cacundnm 
Genistas.  D. 

SPIRITUS.  L.    Spiritus  Stii-latitu. 

Distilled  Spirits. 

These  are  solutions  of  the  essential  oils  of  v^ 
•tables  in  diluted  alcohol,  ^or  proof  spirit;  they  areob- 
'tained  by  distilling  spirit  with  recent  v^etables;  or, 
according  to  the  recent  directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
with  their  essential  oils  ;  sometime^  however  they  are 
.extemporaneously  made  by  at  once  dissolving  the  oils 
•in  the  spirit,  without  distillation.  (See  Spiriius  Temh 
tor.)    Med.  U6b8.    Like  the  distilled  waters,  the; 

Mi7Kio«Si7LpHATB  OF  Magnbsia  AND  Irov.  The  piiepcntioii 
.thusnamed  by  Mr.  Thomson,  ms  foand  by  Mr.  PhillipB  to  cob- 
gist  of  Epsom  Salt,  deprived  of  part  of  its  mter  of  dystottin^ 
tion,  aad  discolonred  by  ^a  little  rust  of  iron,  and  contUBiii;  « 
small  portion  of  muriate  of  magnesia. 

.  Thus  it  appears,  that  not  one  of  these  preparations  is  mnilff 
to  the  water  which  b  drank  at  the  Spa;  in  order  to  remedj  tiiis 
difficulty,  Mr.  Thomson  prepared  the  *^  OaiGiKAi.  Coxaim 
Cbbubkhah  Sail's,"  by  cv^ioraling  the. waters  to  dryneei:  M 
avery  small  share  of  cheniieai  penetration  is  requind  to  sitisfy 
AS  that  no  process  of  this  description  can  remedy  the  defect  ior 
cribed,  for  as  Mr.  Phillips  has  observed,  the  chalybeate  proper- 
ties of  the  water  must  be  essentially  altered  by  such  an  operaCiok 


serve  as  vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  more  active  me- 
dicines; they  are  also  occpisionally  employed  as  grater 
ful  stimulants.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  each  of 
^hese  simple  spirits,  as  their  virtues  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  substances  from  v^hich  they  are  extracted, 
united  to  the  stimulus  of  the  alcohol.  The  following 
are  officinal : — Spirit ':  Anisi.  L.  Spir :  Anisi  comp : 
L.D.  Armoracias  comp :  Ia.  Carui.  L.E.D.  Cinna^ 
snomu  L.E.D.  (Form.  5,  AO.)  Juniperi  comp :  L.D. 
Ltroandula.  L.  E.  D.  Lavandulcc  comp :  L.  E.  D. 
Menth :  Pip :  L.D.  Menth ;  Virid:  L.  Myristic : 
L.E.D.  Pimentos,  L.D.  Pulegii*  L.  Raphani  comp : 
D.    Rosmarini.*  L.E.D. 


SPIRITUS  AMMONIA.  L.D. 

Alcohol  Amhoniatum.  E. 

Spiritus  Salis  Ammoniaci  dulcis.  P.L.  1745.  Spirilus 

Salis  Ammoniaci.  P.L.  1720. 

*  This  is  a  solution  of  ammoniacal  gas  in  spirit ;  in 
^hich  a  small  portion  of  the  sub-carbonate  is  also 
generally  present.  It  is  not  easy  to  compare  the 
strength  of  this  preparation  with  that  of  the  Uquor 
Ammonias^  or  Uquor  Ammonue  Sub'CarbonatiSy  so 
as  to  give  their  medicinal  equivalents,  because  the  am- 
tnonia- exists  in  a  very  difierent  state  of  combination. 
The  first  is  a  mere  solution  of  ammoniacal  gas  in  water ; 
in  the  second,  as  already  stated,  the  ammonia  exists  as 

*  HvNOAET  Water.  Aqaa  RegioK  Hungarie.  This  article, 
wheo  geauine,  is  a  pure  spirit  disliHed  from  the  Rofiemary,  and 
is  strongly  scented  with  the  rich  perfume  of  that  aromatic  plant 

ft 
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a  Mesqui'Carbanaiej  while  in  the  one  now  under  com* 
deration  the  alkali  is  in  the  state  of  a  carbofuOe.  Hus 
fact  ¥rill  explain  the  reason  of  the  present  prqpantio& 
being  superior  in  pungency  to  the  Uquar  Amtmmm 
Sub'Carbonatis.  The  IncompatibleB  are  the  same  ts 
those  enumerated  under  the  head  of  AmmonkB  Sirfr- 
carbonas.  It  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  but  it  is  princi* 
pally  employed  as  the  basis  of  the  following  compounds; 
viz.  Spirit:  Ammonite  Aromat.  L.B.D.  Spirii:  jkt' 
monice  Succinatus.  L.  Tinctura  Castorei  camp:  B. 
Tinct :  Ouaiaci  comp :  E.  Tinci :  Opii  Ammoniai :  & 

SPIRITUS  AMMONIA  AROMATICUS.  L.D. 
Alcouoi.  Ammoniatum  Arom aticitm.  E. 

SpirituM  Ammonias  Compositus.  PX.  1785.  Spiritus 
Volatilis  Aromaticus.  PX.  1745.  SpirUissalu 
volatilis  oleosus*    PX.     17S0. 

This  is  a  solution  of  several  essential  oils,  (Curiro- 
moHy  Clovesy  and  Lemon.  L. — Ro$emary  and  Ittmnu 
E*  Lemon  and  Nutmeg*  D.)  in  the  spirit  of  ammo- 
nia. It  is  a  valuable  stimulant^  and  an  agreeable  ad* 
junct,  and  efficacious  corrective  to  other  remedies,  see 
Form.  42y  45.  Dosb,  f  38s  to  f  3J.  Incompatibkt, 
Acids,  Acidulous.  Salts,  Earthy  and  Metallic  Salts,  and 
Lime  Water.  Officinal  Prep :  Tinct.  Guaiac :  Am* 
momat:  L.D.  Tinct.  Valerian:  Ammoniat:  L.D. 
Its  ammoniacal  pungency  is  rather  inferior  to  that  of 
the  preceding  preparations. 

SPIRITUS  AMMONIiE  FCETIDUS.  L.D. 

TiNCTUBA   AsSAFCETlDJi  AmMONIATA.   E. 

This  is  a  solution  of  the  foetid  volatile  oil  of  the 


ABBofisticU  in  the  sfHrit  of  ammonia ;  as  little  else  than 
the  odour  and  flavour  of  the  gum-resin  is  taken  up  by. 
the  nenstniuin,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  possess  many 
vinues.     Dose,  fjsa  to  f3t. 

SPIRITUS  AMMONIA  SUCCINATUS.    L. 

This  preparation  was  probably  introduced  as  a  sub- 
stitute of  the  Eau  de  luce.  It  is  stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic. It  will  be  found,  if  properly  prepared,  to 
retmn  its  milkiness  fur  a  considerable  time,  a  circum- 
stance by  which  its  value  is  appreciated.  The  sub- 
stances enumerated  under  the  head  of  Spir ;  Ammo- 
nus  Aromat  .■  are  also  incompatible  with  this  prepara- 


SPIRITUS  COLCHICI  AMMONIATUS.    L. 

We  have  in  tbb  preparation  the  specific  virtues  of 
the  Colchicum,  with  the  stimulant  property  of  the 
Ammonia;  a  medicinal  combination,  which  is  fre- 
quently indicated  in  practice.  Dose  f3ss  to  f3i,  in 
•pme  aqueous  vehicle.  The  substances  enumerated 
under  the  history  of  Spiritua  jtmmonke  AromaticuSy_ 
are  likewise  incompatible  with  this  spirit. 

SPIRITUS  JETHERIS  AROMATICUS.  L. 

^THEB     SULPHUBICUS     CUM     AlCOUOLE   ArOHATI- 

cos.  E. 

Elixir  Vitrioli  dulce.  VX.     1745. 

This   preparation,   which   was  excluded   from   the 

London  Pharmacopffiia  of  1787,  is  now  restored.     It 

consists  of  Sulphuric  Ether  one  ^arf,  rectified  spirit 

too  parts;  impregnated  with  aromatics ;  the  presence 

of  spijrit  is  necessary  in  this  preparation,  &ince  the  vo< 

Se2 
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latile  oik  would  be  insoluble  in  the  seller  withoat  it 
Meot.  Usbs.    a  grateful  stimulant*' 

SPIRITUS  .STHERIS  NITRICI.    L. 

SpIRITUS   i£THER18   NiTROSI.      E. 
SpiRITtJS  iBTHEKEUS  NlTROSlJS.      D. 

SpiriiUi  Nitri  dulcis.  PX.  1745. 

Qualities.  A  colourless  fluid  of  the  spec^  gra- 
vity  *850.  Odouty  extremely  fragrant ;  Taste,  pungent 
and  acidulous;  it  i9  very  volatile  and  imflammable. 
Chemical  Composition.  A  portion  of  nitric  ether 
and  nitric  acid,  combined  with  alcohol.  Solubility. 
tt  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol.  Incompati- 
ble Substances.  With  a  solution  of  green  mlpkde 
of  iron  it  strikes  a  deep  olive  colour,  owing  probably 
to  its  holding  a  portion  of  nitrous  gas  in  solution; 
with  the  tinctures  ofguaiacum  it  produces  a  green  or 
blue  coagulum.  Med.  Uses.  When  properly  diloted, 
it  is  refrigerant  and  diuretic ;  and  has  been  long  em- 
ployed as  a  grateful  draught  in  febrile  affections;  as  a 
diuretic,  it  frequently  proves  a  valuable  auxiliary  in 
dropsy,  (see  Form,  1  IS,  116.)  Dose,  nix  to  xl.  in  anj 
aqueous  vehicle.  By  age  and  exposure  to  the  air,  it 
is  gradually  decomposed,  and  gives  rise  to  the  rq>n>- 
duction  of  nitrous  acid. 

SPIRITUS  ^THERIS  SULPHURICI.    L. 

^ther  Sulphubicus  cum  Alcoholb.  E. 

Liquor  JStuerbus  Sulphuricus.  D. 

Sjriritus  Mheris  vitriolici.  P.L.  1787. 

Spirit.  Vitrioli  dulcis.  1745., 

Qualities.  A  fluid  of  the  specific  gravity  '816, 
consisting  of  tzoo  parts  (by  measure)  of  rectified  spirit, 
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and  one  pdrt  of  sulphuric  aether.  Med.  Uses'.  It  has 
all  the  properties  of  ether,  but  in  an  inferior  degree, 
Do«B,  fsj  to  fsiij. 

SPIRITUS  iETHERIS  SULPHURICI 
COMPOSITUS.  L. 

This  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  Liquor 
Anodynus  of  Hoffinann,  although  its  composition  was 
never  revealed  by  him.  In  addition  to  its  stimulating 
properties,  it  is  supposed  to  add  those  of  an  anodyne 
nature.    Dose,  f3ss  to  fsij.    See  Form.  7. 

SPIRITUS  CAMPHORiE.  L. 

Spirit  of  Camphor  \  vulgo,  Camphorated  Spirits^ 

This  preparation  is  principally  useful  as  an  external 
application*  As  an  embrocation  to  chilblains  it  is  often 
of  essential  service  \  and  ix  has  been  found  useful  whea 
thus  applied  to  parts  affected  with  chronic  rheumatism 
and  paralytic  numbness.  It  is  instantly  decomposed 
by  water,  which  precipitates  the  camphor.  It  furnishes 
an  easy  mode  of  forming  camphor  mixture  extem<- 
poraneously,  and  if  a  few  drops  be  nibbed  with  mucif 
lage,  we  are  thus  enabled  to  form  a  stronger  preparation 
than  by  the  ordinary  process. 

SPIRITUS  RECTIFICATUS.  L. 

AiiCOHOL  FoaTivs.  E.    Spiritus  Vinosus 

Rectificatus.  D. 

In  this  prqmration,  alcohol  is  nearly  in  the  highest 
state  of  concentmtion,  in  which  it  can  be  easily  pre- 
pared in  the  large  way  for  the  purposes  of  trade ;  its 
specific  gravity  however  varies  in  the  different  phar- 
macop«etas,  viz.  the  London  and  Edinburgh  preparar 
lion  is  stated  to  have  that  of  '835,  while  the  rectified 
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spirit  of  Dublin  id  ordered  to  be  only  *840.  Tin 
former  at  the  temperature  of  60®  Fak.  consists  of  S 
parts  of  pure  alcohol  and  15  of  water,  the  ktter  mk 
of  83  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  It  is  a  most  poverfol 
strmulnnt,  but  is  rarely  employed  except  in  ccnnbiitt- 
tjon ;  as  a  pharmaceutical  agent,  its  use  is  higUr 
valuable  and  extensive.  (See  Tinctura:.)  Daring  tk 
evaporation  of  spirit,  a  considerable  reduction  of  t£Ch 
perature  takes  place,  which  renders  it  a  useful  ingredknt 
in  refrigerating  lotions.  See  Form.  147,  148.  It  ^ 
lately  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Ritchie  of  Perth,  ibt 
**  the  degree  of  cold  induced  by  the  evaporation  of 
spirit  of  different  degrees  of  strength  areproporiwd 
to  the  strength  of  these  spirits,  reckoning  from  t^ 
degrees  of  cold  induced  by  the  eraporaiion  of  water. 
The  application  of  this  theorem  will  enable  os  to 
ascertain  the  strength  of  a  spirit  by  the  "  Differw- 
VIAL  Thermometea*'  of  Leslie. 

SPIRITUS  TENUIOR.  L. 

Alcohol.  Dilutum.  E. 

SpiRiTus  ViNosus  Tenvior.  D« 

Weaker  or  Proof  SpirH. 

This  is  rectified  spirit  diluted  with  a  certain  prt^' 
tion  of  water,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  quantit}' 
ordered  for  this  purpose,  should  vary  in  the  dOh^^ 
Pharmacopoeias ;  thus,  according  to  the  LondoB  and 
Dublin  Colleges,  its  specific  gravity  is  *  930,  Me  ^ 
Collie  of  Edinburgh  direcU  it  to  be  of  *9SS:  T^ 
former  consists  of  44  per  cent,  of  pure  alcohol,  «m' 
may  be  formed  by  mixing  four  parts,  by  measure, « 
rectified  spirit,  with  three  of  water;  the  latter  contains 
only  4S  per  cent,  of  pur»  alcohol,  and  may  b^  otftv 
by  adding  together  equal  parts  of  rectified  spirit  ^ 
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distilled  water.     Alcobol  in  this  state  of  dilution^ 
is  better  adapted  for  taking  up  the  principles  of  Tege^ 
Cables  than  rectified  spirit ;  indeed  diluted  alcohol  acts 
upon  bodies  as  a  chemical  compound,  and  will  dis* 
solve  what  neither  the  same  proportion  of  water  nor  of 
alcoh<d  would,    if  separately  aj^lied;    we  perceive 
therefore  the.  importance  of  ensuring  uniformity  of 
strength  in  our  spirits.    (See  Tincturm.)    It  is  neces- 
sary to  remark  that  ahnost  all  the  spirit  sold  under  .the 
name  of  ^  Proof  Spirit^^^  is  contaminated  with  empy^ 
reumatic  oil,  and  is  unfit  for  the  purposes.of  pharmacy  ^ 
It  ought  therefore  to  be  extemportmeously  prepared  by 
Qiixii^  together  rectified  spirit  and  water,  in  the  pro- 
portions above  stated.    This*  however  is  rarely  done) 
excq)t  the  liquors   are   intended  for  the  toilet,  and 
hence  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  cordials  of  the' 
apothecary  are  generally  less  grateful  than  those  of  the 
distiller,  the  latter  being  extremely  curious  in  rectify* 
ing  and  purifying  his  spirit.    If  common  water  be- 
employed  for  the  dilution  of  alcohol,  the.  resuldng* 
spirit  will  be  turbid,  owing  principally  to  the  precipi-' 
tation  of  sulphuric   salts ;    this   circumstance  lately 
occasioned  considerable  embarrassment  to  the  Curators 
of  the  Hunterian  Museum  at  the  Collie  of  Surgeons, . 
who  were  compelled  to  prepare  their  own  spirit,  in 
consequence  of  an   excise  regulation  preventing  the 
distiller  from  sending  out  any  spirit  of  that  strength- 
which  is  required  for  their  anatomical  purposes.    A 
curious  fact  has  just  been  noticed  in  the  Laboratory . 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  which  is,  that  diluted  spirit 
becomes  stronger  by  being  kept  in  vessels  that  are. 
carefully  closed  by  bladder!  whence  it  would  seem, 
that  alcoholic  vapour  transpires  through  this  animal 
membrane  less  freely  than  aqueous  vapour;  we  are  at 
present  unable  to  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation  uf 
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this  anomaldu9  case  of  distillation,  but  it  is  probably 
connected  with  the  different  solvent  powers  of  these 
two  liquids,  in  relation  to  the  animal  membrane.  Mbd. 
Uses.  Alcohol,  although  diluted  to  the  ckp«e  of 
proof  spirit,  is  still  too  strong  for  inmnal  exhibicioo; 
indeed,  where' its  use  is  indicated,  it  is  more  geneisUj 
given  in  the  form  of  wine,  malt  liquors,  or  ardent 
spirits,  which  must  be  regarded  only  as  diluted  alco- 
hol, although  each  has  a  peculiarity  of  (qperation, 
owing  to  the  modifying  influence  of  the  other  elements 
of  the  liquid ;  thus  Brandy^  is  said  to  be  simply  cor- 
dial and  stomachic ;+  JZvm,^  heating  and  sudorific; 
CHn  and  Whiskey ^  diuretic;  and  Arracky%  stjptic, 

*  I  a^refaeod  that  the  peculiar  flavour  of  Cogoiac  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  an  ethereal  ^irit,  formed  by  the  action  of 
Tartaric  or  perhaps  Acetic  acid  upon  Alcohol ;  it  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  Nitric  ^ther  when  added  to  Malt  spirits,  ^?es  tbtn 
the  flavour  of  French  Brandy.  The  same  flavour  is  also  suctes- 
fully  obtained  by  distilling  British  spirits  over  wine  lees,  or  bj 
distlUing  a  spirit  obtained  from  Raisin  Wine,  which  has  beeosK 
acescent. 

In  new  brandy  Chere  also  appears  to  be  an  uncombined  acid* 
giving  to  it  a  peculiar  taste  and  quality,  which  are  lost  by  age. 
This  explains  the  reason  why  the  addition  of  five  or  six  drops  of 
**  liquor  ammonite,**  to  each  bottle  of  new  brandy,  will  impart  to 
it  the  qualities  of  that  of  the  oldest  date. 

t  TATi^a*s  Rbo  Bottlb,  commonly  called  the  Wbitirartb 
Doctor.  British  Brandy  coloured  with  Cochineal,  and  flavooitd 
with  oil  of  Origanum* 

X  Mr.  Parkes,  in  his  Chemical  Essays,  has  the  following  r^ 
mark:  "  an  ingenious  friend  assures  me  thatif  nbw  rum  be  ex- 
posed for  a  night  to  a  severe  frost,  and  then  removed  to  a  bested 
room,  and  thus  alternately  treated  for  a  vreek  or  two,  it  will  is 
that  short  time  have  acquire^  a  flavour  equal  to  fine  atf  spirilla 
The  mischievous  effects  of  new  rum,  as  drank  in  the  West  Indies, 
would  seem  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  Lead ;  see  Pluoibt 
Acetas. 

^  Mock  Aksack.    The  author  of  *  Apicius  Redivivus,*  di- 
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heating,  and  narcotic ;  it  seema  al«a  ptobable  that  a 
modified  «flkct  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  various 
other  auhstanoes^  such  as  sugar  and  acids,  which  hitter 
bodies,  beudes  their  anti-narcotic  powers,  appear  to 
act  by  favouring  a  more  perfect  combinalioa  and  mu- 
tual penetration  of  the  particles  of  epini  and  watier« 
Foreign  brandy  derives  its  colour  from  the  oak  cask, 
the  intensity  of  vi^hich,  therefore,  affords  some  criterion 
of  its  age*  The  EngliA  have  been'  in  the  habit  of 
colouring  their  spirits  with  burnt  sugar  undl  lately, 
but  now  since  the  cause  of  the  foreign  colour  is  dis* 
covered,  the  scrapings  of  gall-nuts  arc  employed  for 
that  purpose,  whence  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  no  longer 
a  test  of  brandy  being  genuine.  *  The  effiscts,  also^ 
which  are  produced  by  the  habitual  use  of  fermented 
liquors,  difler  essentially  according  to  the  kind  that  is 
drunk ;  thus  Ale  and  Porter,  in  consequence  of  the 
nutritive  matter,  and  perhaps  the  invigorating  bitter 
with  which  they  are  chaiged,  and  the  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  alcohol  which  they  contain,  dis- 
pose to  a  plethora,  which  is  not  unfrequently  termi- 
nated by  apoplexy ;  Spirits,  on  the  other  hand,  induce 

recti,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  mock  Arrack,  that  two  scruples 
of  Benzoic  acid  be  added  to  every  quart  of  Rum.  B j  a  receipt 
of  this  kind  the  celebrated  Punch  of  Yauxball  is  prepared. 

*  The  famous  Helvetian  Styptic,  described  in  vol.  1,  p.  154. 
depended  wholly  on  this  accidental  contamination  for  its  colour, 
and  it  was  no  small  mortification  to  our  chemists,  when  this  nos- 
trum 'was  first  introduced  amongst  us,  that  they  could  not  pre- 
pare it  with  oar  own  spirits,  bat  were  obliged  to  be  at  the  ex- 
penw  of  true  French  Brsndy.  Our  own  Spirits,  although 
equally  coloured,  would  never  produce  a  violet  tincture;  at 
length,  however,  the  mjstery  was  discovered,  and  the  gall  nut 
imparted  to  the  tincture  that  characteristic  colour  which  was  so 
long  considered  essential  to  its  efficacy ;  but  the  diKOvery  threw 
discredit  upon  the  noslruaiy  aud  it  fell  into  disuse. 
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severe  dyq)epBi%  obBtructed  and  liardened  liyevy  diop- 
sy,  and  more  than  half  of  all  our  cluronical  diaeaso; 
luid  Dr.  Darwin  moreover  remarks  that  wlien  tlwy 
arise  firom  this  cause^  they  are  liable  to  beccune  heiedt- 
tary,  even  to  the  third  generation,  gradually  increaaiBg, 
.if  the  cause  be  continued,  till  the  family  become  ex- 
tinct :  with  regard  to  Wine,  Rush  has  truly  obs^-ved 
that  its  efiiects,  like  those  of  tyranny  in  a  well  fonncd 
I^Ternment,  are  first  felt  in  the  extremities,  vMk 
spirits  like  a  bold  invader,  seize  at  once  upon  the  vitak 
-of  the  constitution ;  the  different  kinds  of  wine,  hoi^ 
ever,  produce  very  different  and  ev^i  <^poaite  eflfect& 
as  stated  under  the  history  of  that  article,  (see  Fmrnm.) 
.The  excise  officers  frequently  avail  themsehrea  of  the 
peculiar  power  of  the  sub-acetate  of  lead  to  precipitate 
colouring  matter,  in  order  to  remove  from  s^zed  Hol- 
land Gin,  the  colour  which  it  obtains  by  being  long 
kept  in  the  tubs  in  which  it  is  smuggled  over.     This 
practice,  however,  renders  the  gin  liable  to  gripe. 

SPIRITUS  TEREBINTHIN^ 

See  Terebinthinas  Oleum^ 

SPONGIA  USTA.  L.    See  Car6o  Ugm. 

STANNI  LIMATURA.    L.E.D. 

The  flings  of  Tin. 

The  anthelmintic  properties  of  Tin  have  been  ex« 
plained  by  three  different  hypotheses,  viz*  1.  Thai  U 
acts  mechanically  hy  dislodging  the  mucus  f¥om  lie 
intestines  ;  if  this  be  true,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
fact  of  its  activity  being  increased  by  pulverization. 
2:  That  its  efficacy  depends  upon  the  presence  of 
arsenic  ;  if  so,  why  should  the  purest  specimens  act 
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with  equal  efficacy  i  *  3.  That  it  operates  hy  gentta^ 
ting  hydrogen  gas  in  the  ifUestinal  canal  t  it  baa  bean 
obfienred  that  this  opinion  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  fact,  that  sulphur  increases  its  powers.  +  Dosi^ 
3]  ^^  3J^  n^i^^  with  honey,  treacle  or  cons^rr^  and 
isxhibited  for  several-  successive  mornings,  a  pui]gative 
medicine  being  occasionally  interposed,  (see  Form, 
.150.)  The  use  of  this  remedy  however  is  entirely 
superseded  by  the  more  efficacious  exhibition  of  oil  of 
turpentine* 

SUCCI  SPISSATl.   E.    See  Extracta. 

SULPHUR  SUBLIMATUM.   L.E.D. 

Sublimed  Sulphur.    Flowers  of  Sulphur. 

Chemical  Composition.  It  is  probably  a  triple 
compound  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  some  unknown 
base.  Solubility.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  al- 
cohol,  but  soluble  in  oils,  especially  in  that  of  linseed^ 

*  If  any  additional  argument  were  necessary,  we  might  rep^a^ 
that  Arsenic  in  its  metallic  state  is  not  poisonous.  As  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  reduce  metallic  arsenic  to  a  state  of  powder,  with- 
out its  becoming  oxidized,  M.  Renault  had  Recourse  to  its  alloys 
for  deciding  the  question  9  and  he  found  that  Misptckel  (an  alloy 
of  iron  and/arsenic,)  when  given  to  the  extent  of  two  dradim9, 
had  no  apparent  effect »  thb  result  agrees  with  the  conclusioa 
of  Bayen  in  his  work  on  Tin,  and  proves  that  the  arsenic  which 
.may  be  contained  in  that  metal  cannot  produce  any  medicinal 
effect,  as  it  exists  in  its  metallic  state.  Recherches  Chimiques 
snr  TEtain,  par  Bayen  et  Charlard,  1781. 
.  +  Gut's Powdbr  or  Ethiopia.  Thisonce  celebrated  remedy 
consisted  of  pure  rasped  Tin,  Mercury,  and  Sublimed  Sulphur, 
triturated  together. 

BlAIN E*S    POWDEK    POE    THB  DlSTEMPBE  IH  DoGS.      Thc  basif 

of  this  nostrum  is  the  Aurum  Musivum,  or  Sulphuret  of  Tin, 
and  which  has  been  said  to  be  more  efficacious^  in  cases  of  T«ni% 
than  the  simple  metal.  ,  4 
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which  IB  a  powerful  solvent  of  all  ralphareous  svb* 
vtanoes.    In  boiling  oil  of  turpentine  it  is  entirely  so- 
luble;   Mbdicikal  Uses.    It  is  laxative  and  diapho- 
^Mic ;  it  acis  principally  upon  the  large  intestines,  and 
JVMry  ttildlyi  whence  it  proves  useful  in  hiemorrhoidal 
afiections  (Form.  74) ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  dia- 
fiioresis  which  it  also  excites,  it  is  useful  in  chronic 
Tbeumatisnis,  catarrhs,  and  in  some  cutaneous  auc- 
tions.* To  promote  its  purgative  effects,  magnesia  wiB 
be  found  a  serviceable  adjunct  in  hemorrhoids ;  itniay 
be  given  in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  or  suspended  in 
milk ;  its  solution  in  oil  (Oleum  SulphuraiamJ  is  a 
most  nauseous  and  acrid  preparation.    When  sulphm* 
is  combined  with  metallic  remedies,  it  generally  lessens 
their  activity.    Its  effects  in  curing  psora  are  univer- 
sally  admitted,  and  the  only  objection  to  its  use  is  the 
disgusting  smell  which  accompanies  its  application; 
see  Uuguent :  Sulphuris.    Dr.  Clarke  of  Dublin  re- 
commends a  lotion  which  he  says  contains  a  sufficient 
impregnation  of  sulphur  for  the  cure  of  psora  in  child- 
ren, to  be  made  by  adding  an  ounce  of  broken  sulphur 
to  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  and  allowing  it  to  infuse 
for  twelve  hours.    In  this  process,  the  water  probably 
takes  up  a  small  portion  of  sulphurous  acid ;  it  ia  diiii- 
.cult  to  explain  the  efficacy  of  the  lotion  in  any  other 
manner.    When  sulphur  is  internally  administered,  it 
transpires  through  the  skin  in  the  state  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  blackens  the  silver  in  the  pockets  of 
those  who  take  it.  Dose  3J  to  3iij.  Officinal  Prbf. 
Sulphur  Lotum.  L.E.D.     Sulphur  PrascipUatum.  Ia. 
Unguent.  Sulpk.  hJEJi.   Unguent.  Sulph.  camp.  L,. 

Mathibv*8  Vbrhipuge  was  indebted  to  Tin  for  its  efficacy, 
see  Fificis  Radix. 

•  *  Sei.pBun  LozBMGBs.  Sublimed  Sulphur  one  |iart,  sa^iar 
eight  parts,  Tragacanth  mucilage  q.  s.  uied  in  Asthma,  aad  ia 
Hemorrhoids. 
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Sulphur  Lotux.  When  sulphur  is  kept  in  loosely 
covered  drawers  its  sui^ace  is  soon  acidified,  when  it  it- 
said  to  operate  with  griping,  hence  the  coaimoiijlowers 
are  directed  to  be  washed  with  water  to  get  rid  of  any 
sulphurous  acid ;  it  is  however  rarjely  performed^  fuid 
would  seem  to  be  a  useless  subtlety. 

SujuPHiTR  Pbjbcipitatuh.  L.  LacSulphurisyPJj* 
17S0.  This,  when  pure,  differs  in  no  other  respect  from 
sublimed  sulphur  than  in  its  superior  whiteness,  which 
it  owes  to  the  presence  of  a  small  proportion  of  wftter ; 
in  consequence  however  of  its  mode  of  preparation,  it 
liiways  contains  a  small  quanti^  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  not  unfiequently  other  impurities;  it  may  be  asr 
sayed  by  pouring  upon  a  suspected  sample  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  liquor  poiassas  to  cover  it,  and  setting  it. 
aside  in  a  warm  place  to  digest,  when  the  sulphur  will 
be  dissolved  and  the  impurities  remain ;  or  it  might  be 
at  once  subjected  to  the  operation  of  heat,  which  would 
volatilize  the  sulphur,  and  thus  separate  it  from  its 
contaminations* 

SYRUPI.    L.E.D.     Sj^rupg. 

These  are  solutions  of  sugar  in  water,  watery  infu- 
sions,  or  in  vegetable  juices ;  the  proportion  of  sugar 
is  generally  two  parti  to  one  of  the  fluid;  if  it  exceeds 
this,  the  solution  will  crystallize,  if  it  be  less,  ferment, 
and  become  acescent.*     The  most  certain  test  of  the 

*  Sogar,  perfectly  ftee  firom  the  extractive  inakter  with  which 
it  exists  in  combination  in  nature,  and  which  conttitntes  that 
compound  to  which  the  name  of  Sweet  Principle  has  been  given* 
will  not,  however  diluted,  undergo  any  kind  of  fermentation ; 
for  it  is  the  presence  of  this  peculiar  extractive  matter,  the  natu- 
ral leaven  of  fruits,  that  enables  it  to  undergo  that  process ;  since, 
however,  all  clayed  sugars,  or  modifications  of  sugar  which  are 
short  of  perfect  purity,  still  contain  a  small  proportion  of  this 
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proper  consistence  of  a  syrup  is  its  specific  gra^ty ;  m' 
boltle  that  holds  three  ounces  of  water  at  55  FaA»  oo^t 
to  hold  four  ounces  of  syrup.  Syrups  are  introduced 
into  medicinal  formuls,  for  several  purposes,  yiz. 
'  h  To  correct  or  disguise  ike  Jlavour  of  dis€^eeable 
remedies.  Syrup:  Aurantiorum.  L.D.  (Form.  48^51, 
107.)— Limonum.  L.E.D.— Simplex  (124, 145). — Zin* 
giberis  (88, 95, 105.)  Bitter  InfusicHis,  and  saline  solu- 
tions are  rendered  more  nauseous  by  the  addition  of 
syrups. 

II.  To  produce  Medicinal  Effects.  Syrup :  Allii.  D. 
^Althete.  L.E.  ( 135)— Acidi  Acetosi.  E.— Ck>lchici.  & 
^^nnse.  E.D.  (70) — Scillce  Maritimfle.  B. — RhaniBi. 
L.  Papmeris.  L.E.D.  (5,  7,  75,  169,  170.) — Ro6« 
(74>7-'Zingiberis  (47,  150.)-^^-Sarsaparilte.  L. 

III.  To  communieate  peculiar  forms. 

Every  syrup  answers  this  purpose ;  for  the  necesaaiy 
proportions,  see  Electuria. 

IV.  To  communicate  an  agreeable  colour.  Syrup. 
Croci.  L. — Rhfeados.  L.D.  (166,  168.)— *>CaiyophyUi 
Rubri.  D. — ^Violse.  E.  Except  that  of  Saffion,  these 
syrups  are  rendered  green  by  idkalies,  and  red  by  acids. 

Genebal  Remarks.  The  practitioner  should  never 
introduce  syrups  into  those  medicines  which  are  liable 
to  be  injured  by  the  generation  of  acids :  I  have  fire- 
quently  seen  the  cretaceous  mixture^  when  charged 
with  syrup,  increase,  instead  of  check,  a  dianliiBa; 
and  the  syrup  of  poppies,  from  its  disposition  to  be* 
come  acescent,  will  often  aggravate  rather  than  aUay 

extractive,  they  are  capable  of  fermentiiig,  when  sufficiently 
dilute;  Dr.  Macculloch,  in  his  essay  on  the  art  of  making  wine, 
ohaerves,  that  by  the  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  the 
Sulphite  of  Potass,  the  fermentation  of  syrups  and  preserves 
may  be  efiTectuaily  prevented ;  he  states  also,  that  the  same  object 
may  generally  be  attained  by  the  use  of  Oxy-moriate  of  Potns, 
a  salt  absolutely  tasteless,  and  easily  procured. 
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the  cholic  of  infants..  The  syrup  of  Senna  furnishes 
the  practitioner  with  a  convenient  pui^gative  for  child- 
ren ;  that  of  buckthorn  is  more  violent,  and  is  on  that 
account  but  rarely  used ;  besides  which,  in  preparing 
it  the  chemist  not  unfrequently  substitutes  the  berries 
of  the  Camus  Safiguiftea^  the  Dogberry^trec,  or  those 
of  the  Rhamnus  Frangula^  the  Alder-buckthorn,  for 
the  Rhamnus  Catharticus ;  a  circumstance  which  ne- 
cessarily renders  the  efficacy  of  this  syrup  variable  and 
uncertain ;  it  is  moreover  often  sophisticated  with 
treacle  and  jalap.  The  syrup  of  the  rose,  when  made 
with  the  leaves  of  the  Damask  t  rose,  is  gently  laxative, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  weak  children ;  it  is  however 
not  unusual,  eoloris  gratia^  to  substitute  the  leaves  of 
the  red  rose,  in  which  case  the  syrup  will  possess 
astringent  instead  of  laxative  properties.  In  the  prepa* 
ration  of  the  syrup  of  poppies,*  the  directions  of  the 
C<^ege  are  frequently  not  obeyed;  it  is  sometimes 
made  by  dissolving  the  extract  in  syrup,  formed  with 
coarse  sugar,  or  even  with  treacle ;  at  others,  by  add-* 
ing  tincture  of  opium  to  a  coai'se  syrup,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  Xt[x  to  every  f  |j.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
syrups  of  violets,  the  juice  of  red  cabbage  is  generally 
substituted ;  this  is  at  least  a  harmless  fraud.  Note. 
The  syrups  which  are  printed  in  Italics^  are  very  sus- 
ceptible of  decomposition,  and  should  be  kept  in  cool 
places. 

f  The  Damask  Rose,  Rosa  Gentifolia,  of  which  this  Syrup  is 
composed,  was  imported  into  this  country  by  Linacre,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Italy. 

*  Major  Cochramb's  Cough  Mboicimb.  White  poppy  heads, 
without  seeds,  are  made  into  a  decoction,  which  is  strained,  and 
boiled  again  with  vinegar  and  brown  sugar,  until  it  assumes  the 
Consistence  of  syrup,  which  is  then  acidified  by  elixir  of  vitriol. 
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TABA€I  FOUA.   L.E. 

(Ntcotiana  Tabacum.    Folia  Siccata.     Vtrginiana.) 

Nicotian JE  Folia.   D. 
Tobacco* 
QiTALiTiEB.     Odour^  strongs  naicoiic,  and 


TaiiCy  bitter  and  extremely  acrid ;  CoUmTy  ydknriflii 
green,  (its  brown  appearance  is  artificial,  being  pn>- 
dttced  by  the  action  of  tulpkaie  of  irofi.)  Chemical 
CoKPoaiTioir.  Mucilage,  albomcn,  gluten,  extm- 
tire,  a  bitter  principle,  an  cssemiial  oily  nitimte  of 
potass,  which  occasions  its  deflagnttion,  muiiste  of 
potass,  and  a  peculiar  proximate  [vinciple  upon  wUdi 
Ike  properties  of  the  plant  are  supposed  to  depend,  and 
which  has  therefore  been  named  Nicaiim.*  Yaaqadin 
considers  it  as.  approaching  the  Tolattle  oils  in  its  pio* 
perties ;  it  is  colourless,  has  an  acrid  taste,  and  the 
peculiar  smell  of  tobacco,  and  occasicms  violet  sseei- 
ing;  with  alcohol  and  waler,  it  produces  ccdouika 
solulions,  from  which  it  is  thrown  down  by  tincdue 
of  galls.  Solubility.  Tobacco  yields  its  active  mst- 
ter  both  to  water  and  spirit,  but  more  perfectly  to  the 
latter ;  long  coction  weakens  its  powers.  An  oil  of 
'  tobacco  of  a  most  powerful  nature,  may  be  obtained  b; 

distilling  the  leaves  and  separating  it  from  the  water, 
on  the  top  of  which  it  will  be  found  to  float.t  Hsd* 
Uses.    Tobacco  is  endued  with  eneigetic  poisonoss 

*  It  would  appesr  that  there  are  two  priaciiiles  of  sctiTitf  « 
Tobacco^  an  esential  oil,  aad  nicOtia»  either  of  which  vt^  '^^' 
vidually,  cmpsble  of  producing  death,  but  by  a  Yery  diffimt 
physiological  action,  the  former  by  its  effects  on  the  l»rtiD,  tk 
hitter  by  its  influence  on  the  heart  t    See  vol.  i.  p.  945. 

f  It  seems  very  probable  that  the  ''juice  of  cursed  beksos/* 
by  which,  according  to  Shakespeare,  the  king  of  Denaark  «tt 
poisoned,  was  no  other  than  the  essential  oil  of  Tobacco  :•*- 
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pl^pertiea,  producing  generally  a  universal  tremor 
which  is  rarely  the  result  of  other  poisons ;  the  ex- 
p^iments  of  M.  Orfila  moreover  demonstrate,  that  the 
action  of  Tobacco  is  much  mor^  energetic  when  the 
soluble  portion  is  injected  into  the  anus,  than  when  it 
is  applied  to  the  ceUukr  texture,  and  for  a  stift 
stronger  reason,  than  when  introduced  into  the  sto- 
mach. Mr.  Brodie,  from  the  result  of  a  well  devised 
experiment,  has  deduced  the  conclusion  that  the  in- 
fusion of  Tobacco  actfr  upon  the  heart,  occasionitig 
syncope,  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system. 
IJsBS.  As  a  powerful  sedative,  it  is  sometimes  valu- 
able in  medical  practice ;  the  leaves,  when  applied  in 
the  form  of  a  cataplasm  to  the  pit  of  the  stotbach,  pro- 
duce an  emetic  operation ;  (Form.  67.)  In  cases  of 
obstinate  constipation,  depending  upon  violent  spas- 


*^  Sleeping  within  mine  orchard, 


My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon, 
Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole. 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebeuon  in  a  vial, 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears,  did  pour 
The  leperous  disUlment,** 

In  the  first  place,  the  learned  eommmMipr  Dr.  Grey,  observes 
that  the  word  here  used  (hebenon),  was  more  probably  designated 
by  t^  metathesis,  either  of  the  poet  or  transcriber,  for  hencbon, 
i.  e.  henbane.  Now  it  appears  from  Gerarde,  that  '*  tabaeo,** 
was  commonly  called  henbane  of  Peru,  (hyoscyamus  Pcrnvianus,) 
aad  idien  we  consider  how  high  the  pubUc  prcdiidice  ran  agaiM 
this  herb  in  the  reign  of  James,  it  seems  very  likely  that  Shskes* 
peare  should  have  selected  it,  as  an  agent  of  extraordinary  malig- 
nity. No  preparation  of  the  hyoscyamus*  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  would  produce  death  by  application  to  thp  ear, 
whereas  the  essential  oil  of  Tobacco  would,  without  doubt,  occa- 
men  a  fatal  issue.  The  term  diitilment  has  also  called  forth  a  re- 
mark from  Steeveas,  which  is  calculated  to  support  this  conjec- 
ture I  surely,  says  he,  this  expression  signifies,  that  the  prepara- 
tion was  the  result  of  a  distillation.  •    • 

Vol.  II.  2  F 
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litodk  conttptction,  or  in  iteus^  or  meareetai^  hembif 
clysurB  of  the  anoke  x>f  IVbaecO)  or  of  an  inflwion 
fliacfa  accotdit^  to  the  London  College,  prodoce  dU 
mdst  immediate  relief  (Form.  96) ;  die  proctice  m  net 
nnftequently  attended  widi  eerei^  voariting^  lAtniin 
Aebility,  and  oold  sweats,  ckrcnnetaneee  which  Modsr 
tie  adMiimtradon  higUy  dangfefiene  in  esMa  wbevn 
the  patient  bad  been  almady  ezbaoaced  by  previona 
suffering*  I  retneinber  witnessing  a  kunentable  insfnre 
of  this  tntlih  some  years  ago ;  a  niediciA  pmctirionsr^ 
after  repeated  wiale  to  rodhacs  a  straogniated  kema, 
Ttigected  an  inftision  of  TcAmcco,  and  shordy  aAer* 
wards  sent  the  patient  in  a  carriage  to  the  Wostniteetet 
Hospicd,  Ibr  the  purpose  of  nndei^oing  the  opemtton ; 
bnt  the  ui^ortunaie  man  arrived  only  a  ftw  ndmitea 
before  he  expired*  Clysters  of  Tobaeoo  were  soase 
years  ago  recommended  in  America,  for  die  purpoee 
of  forwarding  difficult  parturition,  by  inducing  relax- 
ation and  consequent  dilatation  of  die  o§  uierij  but 
the  alarming  symptoms  which  ibUoWed  the  single  case 
in  which  Tobacco  was  thus  employed,  ought,  says 
Dr.  Merriman,  to  prevent  a  repeddoh  of  die  expm- 
mcnt.*  It  was  also 'formerly  proposed  to  inject  in- 
fusions of  Tobacco,  for  the  purpose  of  recorerii^ 
persons  in  a  state  of  asphyxia  from  drowning ;  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  how  sudi  an  idea  could  have  entoed 
into  die  mind  of  dw  radomd  physiologist.  SiiMAiitg 
or  chewing  Tobac<H>  has  been  ahk>  advised  in  caaes  of 
sptomodic  asthma,  and  as  a  general  sedadve  to  relieve 
suSering ;  in  the  jprocess  of  smoking,  die  oil  is  sepa- 
rated, and  being  rendered  empyreiunadc  bjr  heat,  it  is 
thus  applied  to  the  fauces  in  its  most  acUve  slate.    Aa 

^  See  **  An  jSmnj  on  the  mesas  of  lessenini^  Pain,  sad  ftciH- 
Citing  oertain  Cases  of  4ifllcidt  parturition,  by  W.  P.  I>ewcs» 
M.D.  180S«  also  Med.  Joum.  vol.  xviii. 
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it  w^8  BuceemfuUy  exhibited  byDr.  Fowler, 
but  as  its  operation  is  Hiicertssn  and  vtolent,  and 
appeflors  to  be  very  analagoas  to  that  of  Digitalis,  whieh 
is  finr  nam  safe  and  manageable,  it  has  been  very  jttdi** 
eioasLy  discofded  from  practice.  The  eittenud  api^« 
cation  of  Tobacco  in  the  form  of  cataplasm  or  infiision, 
has  been  applied  to  sevend  species  of  cutaneous  disease, 
but  even  in  this  state  it  is  liable  to  exert  its  Yirulent 
ettects.  A  woman  af^ied  to  the  heads  of  three  chttd* 
mi  offlicled  with  Kmh  cafMsy  a  liniment  consisting 
of  powdered  tobacco  and  butter,  soon  after  which  they 
eKperienoed  vertigo,  violent  vomiting,  and  fainting. 
(Bphemerides  de$  Cktrieux  ie  la  ISTature^  Dso.  ii. 
An  s  i.  p.  40.)  A  case  has  just  occarred  in  this  country 
of  a  child  whose  death  was  occasioned  by  her  having 
ewaI(owed  a  portion  of  hatf»saioked  tobacco,  which 
was  taken  from  the  pipe  of  her  fttther,  and  in  which  there 
no  doubt  existed  a  quantity  of  essential  oil,  wUch  had 
been  separated  by  the  act  of  smoking.  It  is  a  curious 
feet,  that  the  juice  of  the  green  leaves  instantly  cures 
the  stinging  of  nettles. 

AnuLTanATioNs.  When  it  »hales  a  fetid  odour, 
we  may  \tiet  that  it  has  been  badly  prepared,  and  not 
deprived  of  all  its  mucus  ;  when  pungent,  the  presence 
of  some  deleterious  drug  is  indicated :  Cascarilla  is 
very  usually  added  to  impart  a  peculiar  flavour ;  Nitre 
is  also  employed  for  the  sake  of  making  it  kindle 
more  rapidly,  and  to  impress  a  lively  sensation  on  the 
tongue ;  its  vapour  is  of  course  vei^  injurious  to  the 
lunj^:  ita  presence  may  be  deieeted  by  treating  a 
suspected  sample  with  hot  water,  and  after  filtering 
the  solution  through  charcoal,  setting  it  aside  in  order 
that  it  mi^  yield  its  crystals  by  evaporation.  Traces 
of  Leady  Copper ^  or  Antimony ^  may  be  discovered  by 
the  Tobacco  in  strong  vinegar,  and,  after  filter- 

3f2 
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ing  it  as  before,  by  asBaying  it  with  appropriate  teats. 
Black  Hellebore^  Alum^  Sugar^  and  Corrosive  sub- 
limnte  are  amongst  the  more  usual  sophistications. 
Dried  Dock  leaves  are  also  sometimes  substituted. 
OFPiciNAii  Prbp  :  In/its:  Tabacci,  L.  Vinton  Nico* 
tian,'  Tabac:  E. 

Snuff.  This  well  known  errhine  is  prepared  iran 
the  dried  leaves  of  Tobacco ;  in  its  manufacture  how- 
ever,  numerous  additions  are  made  which  are  kept 
secret.  Salt  is  added  for  Uie  purpose  of  incieasiiig  its 
weight ;  Urine^  Muriate  of  ammonia,  and  pofwdefed 
Glass,  to  heighten  its  acrimony.  The  varied  flaviMir 
of  different  Snuffs  is  owing  to  the  leaf  .beiAg  in  gi^eoter 
or  less  perfection;  or  to  its  having  undergone  some 
degiee  of  fermentation ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  Ma- 
couba  Snuff  of  Martinique  is  principally  inddbled  for 
its  acknowledged  siqieriority  to  the  ferm^fitation  which 
the  Tobacco  undergoes,  from  b^ng  .moistened  with 
the  best  cane  juice;  other  kinds  are  excited  into  fer- 
mentation by  moistening  them  with  melasses  and  water. 

Snuff  possesses  all  the  powers  of  Tobacco ;  the  cele^ 
brated  Santeuil  experienced  vomiting  and  horrible 
pains,  amidst  which  he  expired,  in  consequence  of 
having  drank  a  glass  of  wine^  into  which  had  been  put 
some  Spanish  snuff.* 

TAMARINDI  PULPA.  L.  (Tamarindus  Indica.) 

Tamarindus  :  Fructus.  D. 

Fructus  Conditos.  E. 

The  Pulp  or  preserved  Fruit  of  the  Tamarind.^ 

Qualities.  Taste^  sweetish  acid ;  Odour,  none. 
Chemical  Compositiok.     §j  of  Tamarinds  is  com* 

*  Cephalic  Snuff.  The  basis  of  this  errhine,  is  powdered 
Asarum,  diluted  with  some  vegetable  powder. 

t  Tamarind,  frdra  TVmnffr  a  Date,  and  Htmd  India,  TinmicT^ 
bend  i.e.  Date  of  India. 
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posed  of  Citric  acid  grs.  45,  Malic  acid  grs.  2,  Super^ 
tartrate  of  potass  grs.  15,  together  with  sugcur,  gum, 
jelly,  fecula,  and  woody  fibre.  Uses.  A  pleasant 
febrifuge  may  be  formed  by  infusing  Tamarinds  in 
•water  or  milk ;  they  improve  the  ta^te  of  the  more 
nauseous  cathartics.  Officinal  Prep  :  Confsciio 
Cassias.  L.E.D.  Infus:  Tamarind:  cum  Senna.  E.D. 
Caution.  Copper  vessels  should  nevm*  be  employed 
for  the  preparation  of  •any  compound  which  contains 
Tamarinds. 


TARAXACI  RADIX.  L.E. 
(Leontodon  Taraxacum.)    Dems  Leonis. 

Dandelion. 

Qualities.  Odour,  none;  Taste,  bitter,  and  some- 
what sweet  and  acidulous.  Chemical  Composition. 
The  active  principles  appear  to  consist  of  extractive^ 
gluten,  a  bitter  principle  (not  resinous),  and  tartaric 
acid.  Solubility.  Water  extracts  its  virtues  much 
better  than  spirit.  Incompatible  Substances* 
Infusion  of  Galls,  Nitrate  of  Silver,  Oxy^muriate  of 
Mercury,  Acetate  of  Lead,  and  Sulphate  of  Iron 
occa<9ion  precipitates  in  its  solutions.  Med.  Uses. 
It  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  proving  beneficial 
in  obstructions  of  the  liver,  and  in  visceral  diseases ; 
Bergius  extols  its  use  in  these  complaints,  and  recom- 
mends the  recent  root  to  be  boiled  in  whey  or  broth. 
Dr.  Pemberton  has  more  recently  added  his  testimony 
to  its  value ;  he  observes  that  he  has  seen  great  advan- 
tage result  from  using  the  extract  in  chronic  inflam- 
mation, and  incipient  schirrhus  of  the  liver,  and  in 
chronic  derangement  of  the  stomach.  Forms  of 
Exhibition.  In  that  of  extract,  or  in  decoction 
made  by  boiling  ^  of  the  sliced  root  in  oj  of  wate^ 
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down  to  OSS,  adding  to  the  Btnuaed  liquid  Jj  of 
of  tartar ;  the  f ec^it  fuU  grown  root  only  ahoiild  be 
need.  Dose  f  §jj,  twioe  or  tluriee  a  day.  Officim Ai. 
Prep:  Ettracis  Tarasaeu  The  roots  ore  ronascJ 
and  used  At  Gottingeki  by  the  poorer  people  for  eoSetf 
from  which  a  decoction  of  them  properly  prepwned  caa 
hardly  be  distinguished.*  The  leases  of  this  plalit  are 
bhuiched,  alid  very  commonly  used  oo  the  continent 
as  a  sallad. 

TEREBINTHINA.  L.E.D.     Turpentine. 

Most  species  of  Pinust  may  be  made  to  yield  (and 
many  of  them  produce  spontaneously)  a  remarkable 
resinous  juice,  usually  called  J^pentine/  an  appel* 
lation,  however,  which  more  properly  belongs  to  the 
product  of  a  di0erent  ^nus,  called  by  Linnsus  JPb* 
iachioj  which  contains  the  true  TerebifUhus  ^  of  the 
ancients. 

Qualities*    Consistence^  semi-fluid  and  tenacious, 


*  Various  substances  have  been  proposed  at  diffennt 
as  substitutes  for  Coffee.  In  the  ^^  Foarth  Century  of  Observa- 
tions ***  in  the  Miscellanea  Curiosa,^*  we  fine  a  critical  doserta- 
tion  on  the  (Cahve)  Cofiee  of  the  Arabians ;  and  on  European 
Coflfee,  or  sBch  as  may  be  prepared  from  grain  or  pabe.  Difie> 
niua  gives  the  result  of  hb  own  preparattoas  made  with  ffieaM, 
Bteas,  and  Kidney  Beans,  bat  says  that  that  made  fipomi  Rye 
comes  the  nearest  to  true  Coffee,  and  was  with  difficulty  distin- 
guished from  it.  This  fact  is  curious,  in  as  much  as  a  spmiooi 
Coffee  has  been  lately  vended,  which  is  nothing  more  than  roasted 
Rye.  The  article  b  well  known  by  the  name  of  '*  HvirT*$  CEco- 
irokfioAL  Brkakfaw  Pownna.'* 

+  See  **  Some  acconnt  of  the  Medieinal  and  dher  Uses  of 
various  Siibiitaites  prepared  from  Trees  of  the  geaas  Ptaas* 
by  W.  G.  Matoh,  M.D.  &c.  bemg  a  Supplement  to  Mr.  Lam- 
bert^s  splendid  work  on  that  genus. 

%  The  TtffMtQos  of  Theophrastus  (lib.  9.  c.  S.)and  Dioscorides; 
(lib.  1,  c.  76)  from  which  the  word  Terebinthus  seems  to  ba\'c 
derived. 
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imt  beconMMg  more  or  lets  concrete  by  age ;  Odour y 
aromatic ;  Taste^  pungent,  austejpe,  and  astringent.  It 
ia  iniamRiable.  Solubiutt.  It  is  entirely  soluble 
Sn  rectified  spirit^  but  net  at  alU  in  water ;  altbough  it 
becomes  miscible  with  that  fluid?  by  the  mediation  of 
the  yelk  or  the  white  of  an  egg,  bat  more  elegantly  by 
that  of  vegetable  nmcilage,  and  forms  a  milky  liquor. 
It  is  capable  of  entering  into  union  with  fixed  oils. 
Chemical  Composition.  Resin,  and  an  essential 
oil,  the  proportions  of  which  vary  according  to  the 
specieB  c^  Pine  firom  wiiich  it  is  <]^tained.  Hiey  all, 
however,  possess  the  same  general  chemical,  as  well  as 
medicinal  properties,  m.  When  internally  tdcen,  sayS 
i>r.  Maton,  they  seem  to  warm  the  visceruy  raise  the 
pulse,  and  impart  additional  excitement  to  the  whole 
raseular  system ;  applied  externally,  they  increase  the 
tone  of  the  part,  counteract  indolence  of  action,  and 
deterge,  as  it  were,  ill-oonditioned  ulcers.  Intemat 
ulcerations  indeed,  especially  of  the  urinary  passages, 
ae  well  as  laxities  of  the  seminal  and  uterine  vessels^ 
are  supposed  to  be  diminished  by  the  exhibition  of 
preparations  of  diis  nature.  They  certainly  appear  to 
act  in  a  peculiar  manner  on  the  urinary  organs,  im« 
pregnating  the  water  with  a  violet  smell,  and  there  are 
strong  grounds  for  believing  that  its  volatile  element^ 
developed  by  the  powers  of  digestion,  passes  ihto  the 
errculation,  and  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  whose 
Secreting  vessels  are  thus  stimulated  by  its  contacL 
{7>oL  1.  p.  ITS.)  Pulmonary  complaints,  as  obstinate 
eov^hs  and  asthmatic  affections,  have  been  said  to 
give  way  to  medicines  of  this  class ;  yet,  in  modem 
practice,  recourse  is  rarely  had  to  them  in  such  oases, 
and  thetr  exhibition  is  even  considered  hafAPdous^ 
The  ancients  were  accustomed  to  medicate  their  wines 
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with  various  Terebinthinakte  substances,  for  tlie  eflbct 
of  which,  see  Vinum. 

The  particular  preparations  of  Turpentine  most  em- 
ployed in  medicine,  wiU  be  noticed  uiider  the  difereat 
species. 

1.  Terbbinthina  Canapensis.  L.  (Pinus  Bai- 
samea.  Resina  JJquida*)  Canada  Tvrpemtimty  or 
Canada  Balsam.*  This  is  a  transparent  whitish  joioe, 
brought  to  tliis  country  from  Canada,  and  appavently, 
says  Dr.  Maton,  not  very  dififerent  in  its  qualities  from 
the  celebrated  Balm  of  Gilead^\  so  high  in  eateeoi 
among  thq  eastern  nations,  and.  so  strongly  recom* 
mended  in  a  variety  of  complaints.  Hitherto,  however, 
it  has  not  been  much  employed  in  England.  Its  odour 
is  agreeable,  and  its  taste  strong  and  pungent. 

2.  Terbbinthina  Chia.  L.  (Pistachia  Tei^in- 
thus.)  Chioy  or  Cyprus' Turpentine.  The  saperiority 
of  this  species  to  all  the  products  of  the  pine  trib^ 
was  well  known  to,  and  described  by,  most  of  the 
ancient  writers  on  the  materia  medica*  It  is  pellacidy 
with  a  blueish«green  cast. 

3.  Terbbinthina  Vulgaris.  L.  (Pinus  Syl- 
vestris.  Scotch  Fir.)  Common  Turpentine.  Horse 
Turpentine.  This  species  is  more  coarse  and  dense 
than  any  other  kind,  and  has  an  opaque  light  brown 
colour;  its  consistence  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
honey ;  the  taste  is  very  acrid,  hot,  and  disagreeable^ 
and  the  smell  much  less  pleasant  than  either  the  Venice 
or  the  Strasburg  turpentine.  It  is  the  kind  which^  as 
its  nai]pe  implies,   is  most  commonly  employed,  and 


*  The  term  BaUam  is  very  improperly  applied  to  this  sol 
since  it  contains  no  Benzoic  Acid. 

+  The  product  of  the  Amyris  Gileadensis,  and  probably  the 
Balsamum  Judaicum,  Syriacum  e  Mecca,  Opobalsamuin,  &c.  of 
the  older  writers. 
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aldiough  inferior  ini  quality  to  that  of  the  turpentine 
tree,  Pisiachia  Terebinihus  (Chio  or  Cyprus),  the 
larch,  Pinus  Larix  (Venice  Turpentine),  and  tlie 
Silver  Fir,  Pmus  Picea  (Strasburgh  Turpentine), 
especially  for  internal  use,  yet  it  is  too  often  substi- 
tuted for  them  in  the  shops  of  the  druggist.  The 
CoUeges  of  London  and  Edinburgh  direct  the  com- 
mon turpentine  to  be  used  chiefly  in  external  appli- 
cations, for  which  it  was  also  much  employed  by  the 
ancients.  Celsus  mentions,  ^^  jRestna  liquida  pinea^^ 
aa  entering  into  the  composition  of  many  of  his 
^^  Malagmaiaj'*  and  the  ^^  Resina  liquida,^*  of  other 
writers  would  appear  to  be  of  the  same  kind.  The 
Unguenium  Elemi  compositum  contains  this  resinous 
juice  as  a  principal  ingredient. 

4.  Terebinthina  Veneta.  (Pinus  Larix.)  f  The 
JLarch.  Venice  Turpentine.  This  resin  is  by  most 
writers,  and  in  the  shops,  esteemed  the  best,  after  that 
of  Pisiachia  TerebinthuSj  of  those  juices  commonly 
called  Turpentines.  It  is  usually  diinner  than  any 
other  Idnd,  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  and  of  a  hot, 
pungent,  bitterish  taste ;  the  smell  is  strong,  and  far 
from  being  agreeable.  Although  it  bears  the  name  of 
Venice  Turpentincj  very  little  of  it  is  exported  from 
the  Venetian  territories;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
merchants  of  that  country  were  the  first  who  substi- 

+  A  fluid  extract,  prqMured  by  decoction  from  the  twigs  of  this 
species  of  Fir,  is  the  well  known  Essence  of  Spruce,  which,  when 
fermented  with  melaases,  forms  the  popular  beverage,  called 
**  Spruce  Beer,*'  (Cerevisia  Pini  Larieis.) 

TauB  Riga  Bai^sam,  Beaume  de  Carpathes,  from  the  shoots 
of  the  Pinus  Cerabra,  previously  bruised,  and  macerated*  for  a 
month  in  water. 

This  same  fir  also  affords  BaiAV^ 01*  TuaraATiif a. 

Hungarian  Balsam.  —  A  spontaneous  exudation  from  the 
P.  Pumilio,  or  Mugho  Pine. 


tilled  ii  for  the  gMnjoe  Tarpmtine  of  Cyprwu  TW 
fftfsiooiw  juke  of  the  Lardi  b  tfaid  to  mama  alivm, 
<if  at  kfist  •  very  losg  Uom^  m  a  etstt  of  Ikfuidi^;  a 
jNoperiy  wliich  it  partieulailjr  adverted  to  by  Pliif  .* 
Am  a  DimctiC)  tha  F4^iMr  Turpeotiae  haa  been  geBD- 
tafly  pmfenad  to  all  ihe  other  Uoda;  aad  k  ia  said  to 
w^MX  the  bowela  morey  t»t  whieh  raaeon  Jtiwermtf 
coaaidera  k  aa  beiag  •alw' thaa  oilier  irritating  di^^ 

5.  TaEBaiMTSUfA  A&asjvTOBATiiiiaia.  <Pians 
Picea.)  Sirasbturg  litrpcMiifie^  TUs  leain  ia  geaa- 
rally  of  %  middle  coaaiatence  biatween  that  of  the 
T€f^bmiku9  aod  the  Larix/  more  traiH|iamit  and 
kfiB  tenacioua  than  cither ;  in  cohMr  yelloviah  bnnm; 
IA  smril  mon  agreaaUe  than  any  other  torpa^iiiay 
except  the  Cyprian;  in  taele  the  bittereac,  jet  the 
keat  acrid* 

Form  cfExMbiHofL  ThaTurpeAtines  Baa|r  be  either 
flttde  into  PiUs  with  powdered  Ik^piorioe  race,  or  ana* 
ponded  in  vrater  by  the  interfentaon  of  egg  or  awirflagr; 
ibr  which  pvrpoie,  §j  requires  the  yaflc  of  one  e^,  or 
3101  of  gum  arable.    jDare,  gr.  x  to  3J. 

TEREBINTHIN^  OLEUM.  I..B.D. 

OH  of  Turpentine. 

Qualities.  Form,  a  limpid  and  colourless  liquid, 
wbose  specific  gravity  is  only  *793;  Odour^  strong, 
penetrating,  and  peculiar ;  TdstCj  hot,  bitter  and  pun- 
gent. Chemical  Cohpositiok.  It  is  an  essential  o3, 
possessing,  however,  peculiar  habitudes  with  respect 
to  alcohol,  being  readily  dissolved  by  hoi  alcohol,  but 
separating  again  in  drops,  as  the  spirit  cools ;  in  the 
cold  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  the  strongest  alcohol, 
and  separates  from  it  on  standing;  but  it  dissolves 


*  Lib.  16,  c.  10.        f  Pru.  Med.  Lib.  14.  c  I. 


V  completely  in  aix  parts  of  sulpliuric  ttiher.     It  in 

B  iMt  act^  upon  by  the  alkaliasi  ^xc^  by  long  tiic«i«| 

K.  when  it  is  converted  iaCo  aqiecks  of  resin.*    Mm^ 

IJSBS*    It  acts  according  Co  the  dose,  rilher  om  the 

1'  primm  vim  pnodncing  catharsis,  or  on  the  kidneyai 

u  esciung  diureaiB;    thus  its  operation  offers  ^^m^thtr 

iUttstration  of  the  views  whi^  I  have  ao  ftaquenlly 

ji  ut^bA  during  the  progress  of  the  pnsent  vrorfc;  it  for» 

>.(  fliriftes  a  striking  example  of  the  important  influence  of 

quantity,  or  dure,  in  determining  the  specific,  operations 

of  a  remedy ;  thus  two  ftutd^druthms  of  the  oil  may  so 

^  excite  the  urinary  organs  as  to  produce  even  bloody 

^  urine,  and  dm  odier  ill  e&cts  described  by  Boeriweve 

asid  Lange ;  whereas  rix  fbnMirtmhnu^  or  a  JLwik 

(  ounce^  will  stimulate  the  bovpsia,  mid  produce  scarcely 

any  apparent  efiect  upon  the  kidneys. 

As  a  medicine  acting  powerfully  on  the  first  passages^ 
its  value  seems  only  to  hove  bem  lately  appreciated  $ 
in  Taenia,  it  may  be  said  to  act  abnoat  as  a  specifie 
remedy,  discharging  it  in  all  cases,  dead»  In  obstinase 
constipation,  depending  on  afiections  of  the  brain^ 
I  have  lately  had  several  opportunities  of  witnessing 
its  beneficial  efiects;  in  an  unfeitunate  instance  of 
Htfdrocephalus  aeuius  in  a  boy  of  thiiteen  years  of 
t^,t  it  brought  away  an  accumulation  of  feculent 
metier  almost  incredible  as  to  quantity,  after  the  total 
fiiilure  of  the  strongest  doses  of  ordinary  puigatives ; 
and  I  believe,  if  its  dose  be  sufficiently  large,  that  it 
may  generally  be  administered  with  perfect  safety  and 
confidence.    Dr.  Latham  has  long  regarded  it  as  a 

*  8tarkbv*s  Soap.    This  compound  is  effected  by  a  long  and 
tedious  tritufatioB  of  alkali  and  on  of  turpentine 

t  This  case  was  occasioned  by  a  violent  whirling  of  the  body 
in  a  frolic !  the  circumstances  attending  \X  are  so  interesting  that 
I  shall  take  an  opnortunity  of  submitting  the  detaSs  to  the  pro** 
See  Dr.  Vent's  work  oa  Hydro-cephalus. 
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valuable  medicine  in  Epilepsy,  in  ivhich  cases  it  may 
ikfrthe  first  instance  prove  beneficial  by  unloadh^  tbe 
bowels,  and  subsequently  in  producing  an  affiectkm  of 
the  bead  peculiar  to  its  use;  and,  Mrbich  gmenlly 
succeeds  a  large  dose,  it  is  an  approadi  to  intoxicatioii, 
but  is  unaccompanied  witb  tbat  hilarity  and  elevatioB 
df  thought  that  so  usuaDy  fi:>llDw  the  potation  of  qn* 
rituotts  liquors.  In  nnall  doses  it  produces  diuresis, 
and  is  used  with  much  advantage  in  sciatica  and  lum- 
bago.^ Its  use  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys  origioatii^ 
flrom  ulcerations,  and  obstructions  in  those  oigans  has 
been  very  highly  extolled.  Cheyne,  in  his  Bsaay-on 
the  gout,  recommends  it  as  a  specific  in  Sciatica  ;  upon 
diis  subject  my  own  experience  so  completdy  confims 
the  truth  of  Dr.  Maton's  observations,  that  I  shall 
here  insert  them.  ^^  If,"  says  he,  '^  I  may  be  allowed 
to  ofier  the  reside  of  my  own  practice,  its  eflfects  are  in 
a  few  instances  successAil  in  the  removal  of  that  dis- 
ease; and  even  those  cases  which  I  have  seen  cured 
•under  its  use,  appeared  to  be  rather  of  the  symptomjiiic 
than  idiophatic  kind ;  it  is  reasonable  to  presuoae  that 
the  sciatic  nenre,  from  its  origin  and  course,  may  owe 
some  of  itti  morbid  affections  to  an  obstructed  ureter, 
as  well  as-  to  a  rheumatic  diathesis."  Form:  50. 
Hunter  spoke  of  oil  of  turpentine  as  a  styptic,  and  it 
has  been  administered  in.  the  Almond  emulsion  in  cases 
of  internal  hemorrhage  of  an  active  nature.  We  should 
however  be  very  careful  how  we  make  such  an  experi- 
ment. This  oil  has  the  effect  of  communicating  the 
odour  of  violets  to  the  urine  of  those  who  take  it,  and 
what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  to  those  even  who 


*  '*  See  **  A  Memoir  on  the  employmeiit  of  TerebintliiiMOs 
Remedies  in  Disease,  by  James  Copland,  \LD/*  in  the  Meiiical 
and  Physical  Journal  for  ISSi,  p,  1S5, 
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merely  expose  themselves  for  a  short  time  to  its  efflu« 
via:  *  a  mixture  of  nix  of. this  oil  with  f§j  of  almond 
oil,  introduced  upon  cotton  into  the  ears,  is  serviceable. 
in  cases  of  deafness  resulting  from  a  diseased  action  of 
the  ceruminiferous  glands ;  it  is  fdso  employed  as  a  local 
stimulant,  in  a  variety  of  cases:  and  in  cholic,  and 
obstinate  constipation,  it  is  sometimes  exhibited  in  the 
£>rm  of  an  enema.  In  America,  oil  of  Turpentine,  in 
doses  of  a  drachm  every  hour  or  two,  has  been  success* 
fiilly  administered  in  cases  of  Yellow  fever,  wh^n,  says 
Dr.  Chapman,  it  appears  to  be  soothing  in  its  effects, 
removing  the  sense  of  heat  and  irritation  in  the  sto- 
mach, subduing  the  force  of  vascular  action,  and  general 
excitement,  and  inducing  at  once  a  condition  of  more 
comfort  and. security.  Orfila  also  recommends  it  as  the. 
best  corrective  of  inflammation  in  the  stomach  from  acrid 
poisons.  In  this  country  it  has  been  very  successfully 
employed  in  cases  of  Meleena,  and  in  Puerperal  fever. 
As  a  stimulating  liniment  its  advantages  are  consider-, 
able,  see  Liniment :  Terebinth ;  In  Germany,  Norway, 
and  some  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire,  this  essential. 
oil  is  frequently  used  as  a  remedy  for  lesions  of  the 
tendons,  and  other  brui8es.+  Dos^  as  an  anthelmintic, 
fgss— -f  gij,  re[)eated  every  eight  hours  until  the  worm, 
is  ejected ;  in  these  large  quantities  it  is  more  conveni- 
ent, as  well  as  more  efficacious,  to  administer  it  like 
castor  oil,  floating  upon  some  liquid  aromatic  vehicle  :^ 

*  Kaauw  de  Persp.  N.  430. 

f  Tbb  GvEnoNiAif  Embrocation  for  Rheumatism,  ft.  01. 
Terebinth :  f  S  iflB— Oi :  Oliv :  f  i  i9»— Acid :  Sulph.  dilut :  f  3  iij. 

%  ScovRiHG  Drofs.  The  peculiar  odour  which  distinguishes 
oil  of  turpentine,  may  be  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  some  fragrant  volatile  oil,  as  that  of  lemons :  a  combination 
of  this  kind  is  commonly  sold  under  the  name  of  Scouring  Drops, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  paint,  oil,  or  grease  from  cloth. 
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by  nibbing  up  Oil  of  Turpentiiie'Widi  mnctlage,  we  do 
but  render  it  more  pungent,  and  difficult  to  swallow. 
As  a  diuretic  or  stimulant  it  may  be  given  itt  the  fbmi 
of  an  dectuary,  in  doses  of  from  n^z  to  fjj.  It  ibbj 
be  also  employed  as  a  very  active  clyster^  madtc  by 
caiefirily  incorporatii^  one  or  two  table  spooofbl  of 
the  oil  with  the  ydk  of  an  egg,  and  adding  to  it  a  pint 
of  thin  mucilage.  This  terebinthinate  clyster  ia  well 
calculated  to  relieve  a  paroxysm  of  flatulent  cbofic. 
OmciNAt.  Pa«p.  lAmmtmt.  TttMmik.  Lr.  The 
Pharmacopoeias  direct  the  rectification  of  the  oil  by 
redistillation,^  when  it  is  commonly  called  Sipiknik  of 
turpentine,  bat  it  appears  to  be  an  naneosssary  refiooe- 
ment.  Dr.  Nimmo  has  proposed  the  foUowing  process 
for  purifying  the  oil  intended  for  medicinal  use,  by 
which  ft  is  said  to  have  its  ^foagrseiAiIe  flavow  ksam- 
ed  without  sustaining  any  loss  of  eflfeaey.  To  eight 
psrts  of  the  oil^  add  one  part  of  the  strongest  alcohol, 
wdA  let  them  be  vrell  agitated  together.  In  a  few 
minutes  a  separation  takes  place ;  the  oil,  unless  very 
impure,  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  the  alcohol,  having 
discharged  the  impurities,  floats  at  the  top.  Four  oiF 
the  alcoholic  portion,  add  a  mmilar  quantity  of  aleohol, 
and  proceed  as  before*  If  this  be  repeated  three  or 
four  times,  the  oil  will  become  nearly  tasteless,  almost 
inodoroQs,  and  when  evi^xmrted  wtO  leave  no  re»« 
duum.  But  pure  as  the  oil  may  be  thus  rendered,  it 
speedily  returns  to  its  original  condition. 


*  Dutch,  or  Haxbxai  Drops.  The  basis  of  this 
consastB  of  the  residne  of  this  redistillation,  which  is  a  thick,  rad, 
resinous  matter,  to  which  the  name  of  Bolqam  of  Terpeatiae  has 
been  given  i  a  preparation*  however,  is  frequently  veaded  aa 
«(  Dutch  Drops,''  which  is  a  mixture  of  oil  of  turpealiae,  tiae- 
ture  of  guaiacum,  spirit  of  nitric  elhar*  with  saiaU  portiens  ef 
the  oils  of  amber  and  cloves. 
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TIGLII  OLEUM.  L.  Oil  of  tiglium. 
Croton  TigKum.     Oleum  e  Seminiius  expressum. 

The  Craion  Tiglimm  is  a  mrtiye  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon^  and  is  fiiund  in  Malabar^  Chiim^  Codnchiiia, 
and  the  Molucca  Islands.  Every  part  of  the  plant 
would  seem  to  be  endowed  with  nradicinal  activity ; 
die  root  acta  as  a  diuadc  purgative,  and  when  pulver* 
laed,  and  exhibiled  in  the  dose  of  a  few  grains,  is  ooiif- 
sidered  at  Asuboyna  and  Betavia,  as  a  specific  fiMr 
dfopsy ;  the  wood  (ligmum  PaomuE}  produces,  whrni 
administered  in  small  doses,  a  diaphoretic  ^bct,  and 
in  Iwrger  ones  it  proiies  drasdc }  the  leovei  eae  also 
purgative,  and  when  dried  and  powdered  are  suf^Kised 
lo  afford  an  antidote  against  the  bke  of  the  cokrd  del 
Capella.  The  seods^  however  are  the  parts  which  haive 
been  more  generally  employed  in  medicine,  the  eincta 
of  which  appear  to  have  been  well  known  for  neavly  a 
thousand  years.*  Tiiey  were  early  introduced  uato 
Gurope,  and  long  known  under  the  names  of  6rmm 
MoIuoc0*^Tilii  Oranof-^^BXiA  Grana  TigUaA  It  ap- 
pears that  they  were  at  first  very  firequently  adounss- 
tared,  but  their  eHtreme  acrimony  and  violence,^  and 
probably  the  aocidemts  w4iich  arose  frcMS  d^eir  injudt* 
eions  use,  soon  banished  the  article  jfrom  medical  prac* 
tioa  \  in  India,  however  these  seeds  are  stitt  essployed 

«  Serapion,  the  yotinger,  one  of  the  eaorlier  Arsbisn  writeis  on 
tite  Materia  Medica,  de»cri%es  ttem  as  beat  lag  seme  aoalogy  to 
*♦  Pine  mm/' 

f  The  reader  will  tad  an  aeeount  of  tiie  Botaakal  Literature 
MiMk  plaaft  by  J.  Prest,  Direetor  *f  the  Madieo^Botaaical  3o- 
eieqF,  hi  the  ivth  vslaiae  of  the  Medical  Re^^osUory,  p.  4ei. 

%  RatnphiiiSv  (Herb:  Aakbefoesae)  m  speaking  of  the  Orana 
Molucca,  observes  that  women  who  are  desirous  of  getting  rid  of 
tiieir  husbands,  give  thtm  four  grains  at  one  dose. 
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as  an  eflfectual  pui]gative,  after  first  undergoing  the 
piXK^ess  of  roasting,  or  baking,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving the  shell,  rendering  the  nut  pulverulent,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  moderating  the  acrimonous  qualities.^ 
The  expressed  oil  of  these  seeds  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  obtained  in  a  separate  form  until  a  later  pe- 
riod ;  Lemery  speaks  of  it,  and  Oeofiroy  in  directing 
its  dose  cautions  us  against  giving  more  than  3J ! — he 
probably  meant  a  drop.  Its  use  has  very  lately  been 
reyived,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  under 
proper  restrictions,  it  may  become  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  practitioner.  The  profession  is  indebted  for  its 
late  introduction,  or  rather  revival,  to  Mr.  E.  Conwell, 
of  the  East  India  Company's  Medical  Service,  on  the 
Madras  Establishment,  v^ho,*  havii^  for  nuuny  yean 
prescribed  it  with  advantage,  introduced  a  quantity  of 
it  for  trial  in  London,  through  the  medium  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  Short,  of  Ratdiff  Highway. 

Qualities.  This  expressed  oil  has  a  yellow  co- 
lour, a  faint  odour,  and  an  acrid  taste ;  these  qualities 
however  vrill  be  found  to  vary  in  diflfereht  samples ;  but 
the  fact,  as  Dr.  Nimmof  has  justly  observed,  may  be 
fairly  explained,  without  suspecting  the  existence  of 
any  fraud,  by  supposing  that  the  seeds  have  undeigone 
a  difierent  degree  of  torrefaction,  in  order  to  separate 
the  oil  from  the  farinaceous  part.  Chemical  Compo- 
sition. The  recent  experiments  of  Dr.  Nimmo  have 
very  satis&ctorily  shewn  that  this  oil  consists  of  45 
parts  of  an  Acrid  purgative  priiidplcy  and  55  of  a 

%  Sse  Aiii8lie*8  Materia  Medics  of  Hindostaa. 

*  I  stale  this  fact  on  the  authority  of  a  commuatcalioo  oaile 
by  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Compaa  j, 
to  the  College  of  Physiciaos  enclosing  the  extract  €ti  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Conwell. 

t  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts.    No.  xzvi. 
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fixed  oil  resembling  that  of  olives^and  not  poaseBsed  of 
any  cathartic  property.    The  acrid  principle  appears 
to  reside  in  a  resiiipus  matter  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  aether^  and  in  volatile  and  fixed,  oils.    I  have 
.lately  repeated  some  of  Dr.  Nimmo's  experiments  on  a 
recently  imported  smiple  of  oil,  and  with  similar  re- 
sults.    The  acrid  principle  appears  to  bear  a  strong 
Analogy  to  that  whiph  I  separated  from  elaterium,  .and 
jis  I  gave  to  this, latter  principle  the  term  Elatin,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  might  with  much  propriety,  apply 
the  name  Tiglin  to  th^  former,  especially  as  it  does 
jiot  appear  to  possess  any  of  the  characters  and  habi- 
tudes of  a  salifiable  basid ;  at  all  events  the  adoption  of 
such  a  term  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  circumlocu- 
tion in  our  descriptions.    Sqlubilitv.     By  alcohol 
the  oil  undergoes  a  ready  decomposition ;  the  Tiglin 
is  dissolved  together  with  a  very  minute  quantity  of  the 
oily  part.     Ether  and  oil  of  turpentine  dissolve  the 
whole  ;  a  fact  which  enables  us,  by  digesting  the  seeds 
in  these  menstrua,  to  obtain  the  article  in  as  genuine, 
and  certainly  in  a  much  more  uniform,  condition,  than 
by  the  processes  of  torre&ction   and  expression,  as 
practised  in  India.;  for  this  &ct  we  are  also  indebted 
Xo.  Dr.  Nimu^o.    Mb0..Uses.    As  far  as  1  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  fact,  thj^  oil  does  not  appear  to 
produce  any  effects  which  cannot  be  commanded  by 
other  drastic  purgatives;  its  value  depends  upon  the 
facility  with  which  it  may  be  administered;  in  some 
cases  it  is  amply'  sufficient  to  touch  the  tongue,  in 
others,  a  drop  or  two  will  be  required.     In  maniacs, 
Bnd  in  cases  where  the  administration  of  bulky  medi- 
cines is  extremely  difficult,  it  would  seem  to  offer  a 
decided  advantage.*    Forms  of  Exhibition.  It  has 

•  I  undeistand  that  to  the  Veterinary  Surgeon  this  oil  has 
proved  aa  article  of  great  utility,  as  it  aniformly  purges  the 
Vol.  II.  -       2  G 
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been  UBually  given  in  this  coontrj  in  the  proportion  of 
firom  one  to  two  drops,  in  the  form  of  |rills.  Dr. 
Kimmo*s  disicovery  with  respect  to  the  chemical  oom- 
position  of  the  oil,  Tery  naturally  su^ested  to  him 
the  mode  of  administering  it  in  the  form  of  an  alcoho^ 
lie  tinctui^,  (Tinciura  TigliS^)  and  he  has  fbond  by 
experience  that  such  a  preparation  furnishes  the  means 
of  rrtadily  apportioning  the  dose  to  the  rarions  circom* 
fltaActo  of  the  case ;  thus  he  found  that  in  adminiater- 
ing  a  tincture*  in  doses  equivalent  to  thenamba-of 
drops  decomposed,  the  same  eflfects  were  produced  as 
hare  been  attributed  to  the  entire  oil.  ADiri.TEftA* 
TION8.  Much  has  been  said' upon  the  fraudulent  ad- 
mixture of  this  comparatively  expensive  article  with 
the  cheaper  fixed  oils ;  and  we  believe  with  mnch 
truth;  a  circumstance  which  will  of  necessity  prevent 
the  general  use  of  the  article ;  and  occasion  very  differ- 
ent reports  with  respect  to  its  value  and  activity.  Dr. 
Nimmo  however  proposes  a  method  of  detecting  such 
adulteration,  by  a  process  suggested  by  the  resolls  of 
his  experiments  upon  its  composition,  and  wfaoae  ra- 
tional6  will  be  easily  understood  after  the  chemical 
history  that  has  been  just  presented. 

<^  Let  a  very  light  phial  be  counterpoised  in  an  acc«i* 
rate  balance;  pour  into  it  50  grains  of  the  suspected 
oil,  add  alcohol  (which  has  been  previously  digested  t 


horsei  aiid  may  be  employed,  for  that  purpose,  in  those 
yirhiiAt  Aloes  would  be  inadmissible. 

*  In  making  such  « tincture  we  should  employ  a flaid-drMlui 
of  Rectified  Spirit,  to  two  drops  of  the  oil.  They  should  be  di- 
gested for  some  time  and  then  filtered.  With  all  the  care  that 
can  be  used,  a  certain  portion  of  the  spirit  will  be  evaporated, 
and  half  a  fluid-drachm  of  the  tincture  may  be  thus  considered 
a$  nearly  equivalent  to  a  drop  and  a  half  of  the  oil. 

+  The  object  of  this  prdiminary  step  is  to  saturate  the  aicohal 
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upon  orire  oil,)  agilate  tfaem  well,  pour  off  the  solution 
and  add' more  alcohol  as  bafbre,  until  the  dissolved 
portion  is  difiused  in  such  a  proportion  of  alcohol  diat 
each  half  drachm  measure  shall  contain  equal  to  one 
dose  of  the  oil  of  Tiglium  for  an  adult.  By  afterwards 
placing  the  phial  near  a  fire,  to  evaporate  what. remains 
of  the  alcohol  in  the  bottle,  if  the  residuum  be,  to  that 
which  has  beA  abstracted  by  the  alcohol  as  55  to  45, 
the  oil  is  genuine.  If  olive,  or  any  other  oil  little  so- 
luble in  alcohol,  has  been  employed  as  the  adulterating 
agent,  it  is  evident  that  the  residuum  will.be  in  a 
larger  proportion ;  but  should  Castor  Oil  have  been 
employed  fer  that  purpose,  the  proportion  of  the  resi- 
duum will  be  smaller  even  than  in  the  genuine  medi- 


cine/' 


TINCTUILffi.  L.E:*D.     Tinctures. 

HThese  consist  of  alcohol,  proof  spirit,  or  spirit  of 
greater  or  less  density,  holding  in  solution  one  or  more 
of  those  proximate  principles  of  vegetable  or  animal 
matter  which  are  soluble  in  that  menstruum,  viz.  Sugar j 
resin,  extractive,  tannin,  cinchonia,  camphor,  volatile 
oils,  morphia,  emetin,  conein,  elatin,  tiglin,  and  seve* 
ral  acids.  The  proper  solvent  of  those  bodies,  termed 
gum^resins,  appears  to  be  proof  spirit.  The  compi- 
lers of  the  Codex  Medicamentarius  o{¥aT\s,  have  de- 
fined the  different  degrees  of  spirituous  strength  requi- 
site for  the  full  and  perfect  extraction  of  the  active 
elements  of  different  bodies  with  great  truth  and 
nicety ;  thus  they  direct  for  these  purposes  a  spirit  of 

with  a  fixed  oil,  that  it  may  not  divolve  any  portion  of  that  in 
the  Tif  Hum,  and  thus  confuse  the  results.  The  quantity  of  fixed 
oil  which  alcohol  is  capable  of  dissolving  is  extremely' small,  and 
will  not  in  the  least  degree  iigure  the  alcoholic  solution  for  suh- 

sequent  medicinal  use. 

2o2 
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three  difierent  standards,  viz.  36  (Sp,  gr.  *837,)  S 
C866)  S2,  (-915)  of  Beaum^'s  hydtometer ;  wttb  tlie 
first  are  prepared  the  re$inou$  dnctures ;  with  tile  se- 
cond those  wherein  the  retinous^  extractioe^  or  gumamy 
elements,  hold  nearly  an  equal  place ;  and  with  the 
third  those  in  which  the  latter  piedoininate.  We  are 
'moreover  indebted  to  this  committee  for  haying  aet  at 
rest  a  qu^tion  which  lias  been  long  donbtful,  wfaedicr 
the  addition  of  alkaline  agents  increases  the  extrmcti^e 
powers  of  the  spirit  ?  They  have  indeed  asoertained 
by  experiment,  that  the  reverse  not  frequently  obtains ; 
for  instance,  they  found  that  a  smaller  proportion  of 
guaiacum  was  dissolved  by  the  spirit  of  anunonia, 
than  by  alcohol  of  the  same  strength,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  matter  dissolved  from  the  root  of  Valermm 
was  the  same  in  both  cases.  Very  active  substancxs, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  are  those  which  are  particulariy 
adapted  for  tinctures,  since  they  furnish  preparations 
which  are  efficient  in  small  doses,  and  very  manageable 
in  extemporaneous  prescription,  such  are  the  tinctures 
of  Opium^  Digitalis^  Ht/oscjfamuSy  ScUla^  Sfc.  and 
from  the  chemical  analysis  of  Elaterium^  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that «  very  active  and  useful  tincture  of 
that  substance  might  be  introduced  into  practice; 
.while  Dr.  Nimmo  has  very  clearly  proved  that  the 
.  active  matter  of  the  Croton  Tiglium  may  be  thus  con- 
centrated, see  Tiglii  Oleum.  On  the  contrary,  sub- 
stances of  little  activity,  except  in  large  doses,  are  the 
least  adapted  for  this  form  of  exhibition,  as  in  such 
cases  the  solvent  will  act  more  powerfully  on  the  living 
system,  than  the  principles  which  it  may  hold  in  solu- 
tion, and  when  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  will 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  pernicious  custom  of  dram 
drinking;  such  tinctures,  however,  are  not  without 
their  value  in  combination  ;  they  sometimes  increase 
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the  efficacy,  and  often  correct  the  operation  or  dis- 
guise  the  flayour,  of  the  medicines  with  which  they 
may  be  united ;  for  example,  the  cathartic  tinctures  Ia 
Formula  70,  augment  the  purgative  powers  of  the 
combination,  at  the  aame  time  that  they  correct  its  un* 
pleasant  operation;  many  other  illustrations  are  pre- 
sented in  the  different  formulsB,  for  the  explanation  of 
which  I  must  refer  the  studei^t  to  the  Key  Lettets. 
The  addition  of  a  tincture  has  likewise  the  effect  of 
preserving  decoctions  and  infusions  from  spontaneous 
decomposition,  the  compound  tincture  of  Cardamoms 
answers  such  an  object  in  the  compound  decoction  of 
Aloes.  Tinctures  are  sometimes  made  with  cether,  but 
they  are  generally  more  strongly  characterised  by  the 
nature  of  the  menstruum  than  by  that  of  the  substance 
dissolved  in  it ;  indeed,  aether  is  used  in  these  cases^ 
not  to  dissolve  substances  which  would  resist  the  ac- 
tion of  alcohol  and  water,  but  for  the  sake  of  its  own 
direct  action  on  the  body ;  thus  the  Eklinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia directs  an  Mthereal  Tincture  of  AloeSj 
which  is  more  penetratiujg  and  stimulant  than  the  alco- 
holic tinctures ;  the  London  College,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Aromatic  Spirit  ofMther^  does  not  recog- 
nise any  preparation  of  this  nature :  I  have  already  al- 
luded to  the  Mthereal  Tincture  of  Digitalis  of  the 
French  Codex,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  inju« 
dicious,  for  the  digitalis  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  l-70th  pairt  of  the  tincture,' and  must  therefore  be 
entirely  counteracted  by  the  stimulant  eSfects  of  the 
menstruum.  The  same  objection  cannot  be  urged" 
against  the  setherea]  tinctures  of  Castor^  Musk^  and' 
Ambery  since  in  these  cases,  the  subject  and  the  men- 
struum concur  in  their  mode  of  operation. 

Tinctures  derive  their  names  from  the  substances 
which  impart  activity  to  them,  and  as  the  medicinat 
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history  of  each  tabttance  is  detailed  under  its  pioper 
head,  it  will  be  unnecesaary  to  idweU  at. any  length 
trpon  the  individual  virtues  of  these  tinctorea. 

I.  Prepared  with  JEUaified  Sptrii. 

TlNCTURA   AsSAFCETIDis.    L.D.   D6S€j  f^SS  tO  f^j. 

— '' — ; Benzoes  Comp.  L.E.D.      Bahammm 

Traumaticumy  P.  L.  1745.  This  is  a  combination 
of  Benzoin,  Storax,  and  Tolu,  With  aloes ;  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  stimulating  expectorant,  and  has  been  used 
in  chronic  catarrh  and  confirmed  asthlha,  but  it  is  now 
very  rarely  employed,  except  as  an  application  to 
wounds  and  languid  ulcers.  It  is  sold  under  the  name 
of  Friar* s  Balsam ;  and  with  respect  to  the  use  of  this 
preparation  as  a  Styptic^  the  public  have  fallen  into  a 
serious  error;  fresh  wounds  it  must  tiecessarily  injure, 
not  only  by  its  stimulating  qualities,  but  by  the  aepa- 
ration  of  the  resins  which  take  place  on  its  intermix- 
ture  with  the  blood ;  these  form  a  substance,  which 
absolutely  prevents  what  is  most  desirable  in  such  case, 
— the  sides  of  the  Wound  coming  in  contact  and 
uniting  by  the  first  Intention.  Dose.  As  an  inter- 
na] remedy  from  f  3SS  to  f  51],  triturated  vnth  yelk  of 
egg,  or  mucilage,  to  suspend  it  in  watier. 

TlNCTURA  Castorei.  L.E.  DoSCy  1T),xx  to  f 31). 
See  Form  20,  23,  25,  76,  97,  136. 

TlNCTURA  Castorei  ComposIta.  E.  This  is 
much  more  active  than  the  preceding  tincture,  as  it 
contains  assafoetida,  and  its  menstruum  is  ammoniated 
alcohol.    Dose  Tlf^xv  to  f^. 

TlNCTURA  CiNCHONJS  AMMoiriATA.  L.  In  this 
preparation  we  have  the  toAic  powers  of  the  bark  com- 
bined with  the  stimulus  of  the  Ammonia. '  Dose  fjss 
to  f3ij.  Acids  and  Acidulous  Salts  are  of  course  in- 
compatible with  it. 
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TiKCTDEA  GuAiACi.  ]h.]S«D.  A  Simple  solution 
pf  guaia^.     Do$ey  fji-^fsiy* 

TiNCTU&A  GuAiACi  Ammomiata.  ThU  is  a  solu- 
tion of  the  guaiac  in  the  aro(Qatic  spirit  of  amiiLonia, 
and  is  consequently  mot^  stioiulatiog  than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  more  efficacious  as  a  sudorific  i  aft^ 
arterial  action  is  properly  reduced,  it  is  certainly  one 
of  our  best  remedies  in  rheumatism.  Dose^  f  3J  to  f  3ij, 
at  bed  time,  and  its  effects  should  be  promoted  by 
some'  warm  beverage.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
nitrous  acid  and  the  spirit  of  nitric  aether  occasion  an 
extraordinary  decomposition  of  these  tinctures,  sepa- 
rating the  guaiacum  into  coagulated  masses,  and  im- 
parting to  the  whole  an  intease  bluish  green  colour. 
.1  find  that  chlorine  has  the  same  effect ;  *  but  the  sul- 
.phuric  and  muriatic  acids  produce  no  disturbance,  al- 
though all  acids  and  acidulous  salts  must  be  considered 
as  incompatible  with  it.    If  equal  parts  of  quick-lime 

*  The  change  of  colour  idiich  Guaiacum  undergoes  by  admix- 
'tore  with  other  bodies^  not  only  affords  a  test  by  which  we  may 
appreciate  its  purity*  but  at  the  same  time  it  becomes  a  reagent 
by  which  we  may  assay  the  virti|es  of  other  v^table  substanoet. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Taddey  and  Rudolphi,  it 
appears  that  Guaiacum  in  powder,  is  an  excellent  test  for  vege- 
table gluten,  forming  with  it  a  fine  blue  colour,  whence  it  affords 
the  means  of  determining  the  quality  of  wheat  flour.  Proni  the 
experiments  of  M.  Planche,  it  moreover  appears  that  there  m  a 
series  of  vegetable  roots  which,  when  fresh,  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  blue  colour,  if  introduced  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
Guaiacum :  so  that  we  may  hereafter  be  furnished  with  a  chemi- 
cal test  that  will  at  once  appreciate  their  freshness,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  greatest  desiderata  of  pharmaceutical  sci-* 
ence. 

A  communication  has  appeared  from  Mr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  in 
which  he  proposes  Guaiacum  as  a  test  for  the  freshness  of  Col- 
chicum.  I  have,  however,  never  been  able  to  succeed  with  it, 
.  to  my  satisfiution. 
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and  powdered  guaiacum  be  riibbed  together,  and  a 
quantity  of  water  be  poured  over  them,  and  the  mix- 
ture be  allowed  to  stand  until  it  becomes  fine,  we  shall 
obtain  a  solution  of  this  substance,  which  will  mix  in 
any  proportion  with  aqueous  yehicles  without  decom^ 
position,  and  to  which  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammoniA 
may  be  subsequently  added  with  effect. 

TiNCTUBA  ToLViFERJE  Balsami.  E.D.  Tius  h 
only  useful  as  an  adjunct,  to  impart  agreeable  flavour 
and  fragrance  to  other  remedies. 

The  above  tinctures,  when  added  to  water,  are  in« 
stantly  decomposed,  the  practitioner  must  therefore 
remember  that  when  he  prescribes  them  in  aqueous 
vehicles,  it  will  be  necessary  to  direct  them  to  be  tritu* 
rated  with  some  viscid  liquor,  as  mucilage,  previous  to 
the  addition  of  the  water,  in  order  to  suspend  the  resi- 
nous precipitate. 

2.  Tinctures  prepared  with  Spirit  aboDe  Prtn^/. 

TiNCTURA  Aloes  Composita.  L.  D.  Elixir 
Proprietatis.  P.L.  1720.  Tincture  of  Myrrh  is  the 
menstruum  of  the  Aloes  in  this  preparation,  to  which 
Saffron  is  added.     Dose^  f  5j  to  f  5ij.     Farm.  16,  97. 

TiNCTURA  Myrrhjs.  L.  The  strength  of  the 
spirituous  solvent  has  been  very  judiciously  increaaed 
in  the  Editio  Altera  of  the  London  Pharroacopceia, 
by  which  means  a  brighter  tincture  is  obtained.  It  is 
rarely  used  except  in  astringent  and  detergent  gargles, 
or -as  an  external  application  to  foul  ulcers;  diluted 
with  water  it  presents  us  with  an  excellent  lotion  for 
spongy  gums.* 

*  Hudion's  Prbsbryativb  for  tbb  Tbetb  andGdms.  Equal 
parts  of  Tincture  of  Myrrii,  Tiocture  of  Bark,  and  CumMBoa 
water,  to  which  are  added  Arquebimde  and  Ouro  Arabic. 

Grkenocgu*8  Tinctvrb  for  thb  Tkktu.     The  Ibllowui^  re- 
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3.  Tinctures  prepared  with  Proof  Spirit. 

TiNCTURA  Angustuius.  D.  See  Cusporios  Coriex. 

TiNCTURA  AuRANTii.  L.D.  An  agreeable  adjunct 
to  bitter  infusions.     Dose^  fSy  to  fSiij* 

TiNCTURA  CaijVmbjr  L.D.  A  valuable  Btomacbic 
Form.  32,  35,  154, 156, 159.     Dosey  fji— f  jiij. 

TiNCTURA  Camphors  Composita.  Tinctura  OpH 
Camphorata.  P.  L.  1787.  Elixir  Paregoricum.* 
P.L.  1745.  This  preparation  had  undergone  both 
change  of  name  and  composition  in  the  last  Pharmaco- 
poeia; its  old  name  was  thought  improper  from  its 
similarity  to  that  of  tincture  of  opium,  and  the  oil  of 
aniseed  has  been  omitted  on  account  of  its  disagreeable 
flavour;  still,  however,  these  perpetual  changes  are 
most  distressing ;  the  tincture,  as  it  is  now  prepared, 
is  very  difierent  from  that  which  has  been  so  long  and 
so  generally  sold  under  the  name  o{  Paregoric  Elixir ^ 
and  the  chemist  is  therefore  obliged  to  keep  both  the 
preparations,  and  to  send  the  one  or,  the  other,  accord- 
ing as  it  may  be  required  by  the  old  or  new  name. 
One  fluid-ounce  contains  nearly  two  grains  of  Opium 
and  of  benzoic  acid,  and  about  one  grain  and  a  quarter 
of  camphor.     In  doses  of  f3J  to  fjiij,  it  is  anodyne. 

TiNCTURA Cantharides.  D.  This  tincture  is  highly 
.stimulating,  acting  with  great  energy  upon  the  urinary 
organs;  it  therefore  offers  a  resource  in  gleets,  fluor 

ceipt  is  given  oo  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gray.  Of  Bitter  Almonds, 
S  oz.  Brazil  Wood  and  Caasia  Buds,  equal  parts,  half  an  ounce ; 
ro'U  of  the  Florentine  lris»  8  dr.:  of  Cochineal,  Salt  of  Sonr^, 
and  Alum,  equal  parts,  one  drachm ;  Rectified  Spirit,  8  pints ; 
Spirit  of  Horne  Radish,  haJf  an  ounce. 

RuspinTs  Tincture  for  the  Teeth.  This  consists  of  the 
.root  of  the  Florentine  Iris,  eight  ounces;  Cloves,  one  ounce; 
Rectified  Spirit,  two  pints;  Ambergris,  one  scruple. 

*  From  w»fny9fitif  teaio^  to  atnuagc  pain. 
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albus,  incontinence  of  urine,  &c.  it  has  abo  pmw^ 
serviceable  as  a  highly  stimulating  diuretic,  in  cases  <^ 
•Hydrops  Ovariu  See  Farm.  116.  DoiCy  1l(^x  to  f^ 
giTen  in  some  demulcent  infusion ;  it  is  likewise  em* 
ployed  with  advantage  as  a  stimulating  embrocatian 
^nd  mbefiicient,  in  conjunction  with  socp  or  camphor 
liniments  Externally  it  has  been  used  in  the  curt  6t 
Sinuses,  and  fistulous  openings,  in  the  proporti<Mi  of 
three  fluid-drachms  to  a  pint  of  water.* 

TiNCTURA  Capsici.  L.  It  is  an  excellent  stimu- 
lant.   See  Capsici  Bacem*    Dose^  TI[tl  to  f 3i. 

TiNOTURA  Cardamoms  Composita.  L.  An  agree- 
able cordial,  and  adjunct  to  bitter  infusions.  See 
Form.  411. 61.t    Dose^  f  gi  to  f  sij. 

TiNCTURA  CASCARiLLiB.  L.D.  It  is  added  with 
much  eflfect  to  different  stomachic  inftj^ions.  See  Form. 
SS,  39,  41.    Doscy  f 3i  to  fjiij. 

TiNCTURA  Catechu.  L.E.D.  A  warm  and  grate- 
ful  astringent ;  very  useful  as  an  adjunct  to  cretaceous 
mixtures  in  diarrhoea,  &c.  See  Form*  51,  52,  58. 
•Doscy  fji  to  f siij. 

TiNCTURA  CiNCHONJB.  L.E.D.  Uscd  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  decoction  or  infusion  of  the  bark.  See  Form. 
126,  127.  Doscj  f  3J  to  f  Jss.  It  should  be  preserved 
Hn  a  place  which  is  not  yery  cold ;  for  a  low  tempera- 
ture precipitates  the  Morphia;  this  inconTenience,  how- 
ever, is  obviated  by  the  addition  of  a  little  acetic  acid, 
without  diminishing  the  efficacy  of  the  tincture. 

TiNCTURA  Cinchona  Covposita.  This  resembles 


:  •  Mattbbw*8  Ivimcnov,  This  once  ceiebrmted  remedy  for 
Fistula  in  Ano,  was  nothing  more  than  a  dilated  Tincture  of 
Canthnrides. 

f  SoLOMOM^s  Balm  or  Gilbad.  An  aromatic  tinclaie,  of 
which  Cardamoms-form  a  lending  ingredient,  made  witt  hrandy. 
Some  practitioners  have  asserled  that  Caatharides  enler  its  com- 
posiUoD. 
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the  celebrated  tmctare  of  Huxham,  and'  although  it 
contains  less  cinchona  than  the  simple  tinoture,  yet 
fiom  the  addition  of  aromatics  it  is  more  gratefol  and 
stomachic.  Dosey  f  33  to  f|8s. 
'  TiNCTtrRA  CiNNAMOMi.  L.D.  See  Form.  101^ 
-  TiNGTUiiA  CuntaMOMi  CoiiPosiTA«.  L*E.D.  As 
this  is  a  combination  of  aromatics  with  cinnamon^  it  is 
more  grateiful  and  stomachic  than  the  simple  tincture. 
Dose,  f  3  to  f  3ij. 

TiNCTUAA  CoNii  Maculati.  E.  As  Cotiem  is 
perfectly  soluble  in  spirit,  this  tincture  constitues  a  very 
elegant  and  efficient  form  for  the  exhibition  of  Mem* 
lock;  I  have  frequently  experienced  its  effects^  when 
added  to  febrifuge  mixtures,  with  satisfaction*  The 
London  college  has  not  hitherto  admitted  it  into  the 
list  of  tinctures,  which  is  to  be  regretted. 
'  TiNGTURA  Cnoci.  E.D.  It  has  no  medicinal  use, 
independent  of  its  colour. 

TiNCTURA  Digitalis*  L.E.D.  It. is  a  very  useful 
form  for  the  exhibition  of  this  valuable  plant.  Dose^ 
n^x,  cautiously  increased.  See  Digitalis  Folioy  and 
Form*  39. 

TiircTURA  Grntiava  Composita.  L.  E.  An 
elegant-  stomachic  bitter,  but  less  eligible  as  a  remedy 
than  the  infusion.     DorSj  fy — ^f  3ij. 

TiNCTURA  Hellebori  NiORi.  This  preparation 
was  strongly  advised  by  Dr.  Mead,  in  uterine  obstruc- 
tions. Doie,  TVJ^xxx  tof^j.  See  HeUebori  Radix. 
*  TiNCTURA  HuirvLi.  L.E.  It  is  supposed  to  possess 
the  tonic  and  narcotic  properties  of  the  hop.  DosCy 
f 3S8  to  fsiij. 

TiNCTURA  Hyoscyaui.  L.  This  is  a  much  more 
powerful  narcotic  than  the  preceding  tincture ;  and  it 
id  not  liable  to  aflfect  4he  head,  nor  to  produce  that 
disturbance  in  the  biliary  secretions  which  soinevitably 
follows  the  use  of  opium.     Dose^  fys  to  f3ij. 
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TiKGTURA  Jalap  JB.  L.E.  As  the  adtinty  of  Jalap 
does  not  reside  in  any  one  principle,  bat  dqienda  upon 
the  combination  of  ib  gum,  extnictiYe,and  xemk^proof 
spirit  is  of  course  its  appropriate  solvent ;  and  the  r^ 
suiting  tincture  is  therefore  an  active  puigatiTe^  but  it 
is  rarely  administered  except  as  an  a^juvmU  to  cathar- 
tic cond>inati6ns.  Doie^  f  3J  to  f  3^ss.  See  Form.  70,  76. 
.  TiNCTURA  KiKO.  L.EJD.  This  is  little  dse  thoa 
a  solution  of  Tannin;  it  is  however  less  aatruB^eni 
than  the  tincture  of  Catechu.     Dose^  f  3i  to  f  5ij« 

TiNCTURA  Opii.  L.E»D.  This  is  at  once  a  most 
convenient  and  elegant  form  for  the  exhibition  of 
opium ;  Tl^xix  contain  one  grain  of  opium.  See 
Opiutn^  and  Form.  5,  7,  8>  90,  S8,  52,  75, 76, 107, 1 10, 
117, 127,  196, 156,  172.  As  an  external  aj^lication, 
when  rubbed  upon  the  skin  it  produces  anodyne  efieds, 
and  it  is  said  that  these  effects  are  very  much  incieaaed 
by  combining  it  with  acetic  acid ;  an  aceUUe  qfrnoT" 
phia  is  probably  thus  produced. 

TiNCTURA  QuASfliJB  ExcELsjt.  E.D.  The  bitttf 
principle  of  this  root,  Quatsin^  is  completely  extracted 
by  proof  spirit.    Dose^  f  Jjj. 

TiNCTURA  Rhbi.  L.E.D.  Less  puxgatiire,  but 
more  astringent  and  aromatic  than  the  infusicm.  That 
made  with  the  East  Indian  variety,  is  of  a  deeper  co- 
lour, with  a  tinge  of  browp.     Dose^  ffss  to  fj(j. 

TiNCTURA  RiiBi  CoMPosiTA*  L.  A  cordial,  used 
principally  as  an  adjunct  tp  saline  purgatives.  Z)efe, 
f^vj  to  f §),  to  produce  purgative  effects ;  from  f^j  lo 
fjij,  to  wt  as  a  stomachic. 

The  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  directs  two  com- 
pound tinctures  of  Rhubarb  for  similar  purposes,  vis. 
TincL  Rhei  et  Aloes;  and  Tinct.  Rhei  ci  Gcniianes. 

TiNCTURA  SciLL^.  L^E.D.  Dqsc^  H^x  to  yyxt 
Bee  Form.  65,  109,  139, 
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TiNCTURA  S»NNJi.  L.E.  Dote,  f3ij  to  ^.  See 
Form.  70.    Dose,  fyj  to  f  Jj. 

TiNGTURA  SENNiB  GoMPosiTA.  E.  In  this  tinc- 
ture,  the  Seima  is  quickened  by  Jalap.    Dose^  fyj  to 

TiNCTURA  Serpemtari  jt.  L.E.D.  Doscj  f3ij  to 
f3iij.  It  is  principally  employed  as  a  stimulating  ad- 
junct to  the  infusion  or  decoction  of  Cinchona,  in 
typhoid  feYers.  OFFiciNAii  Prep.  Tinct.  Cincon. 
comp.  L.    Doscy  fsi  to  fsiij* 

TiNCTURA  Valerian  Js.  L.D.  It  is  only  used  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  infusion  of  Valerian. 

TiNCTURA  Valeriana  Ammoniata.  L.D.  This 
tincture  is  not  more  highly  charged  with  the  principles 
of  the  Valerian  than  the  foregoing  one,  but  as  the 
ammonia  corresponds  with  it  in  virtue,  it  is  probably 
more  powerful.  Dosey  fji  to  tyj.  See  Form.  23,  S5. 

TiNCTURA  ZiNGiBERis.  L.D.  A  highly  stimulating 
preparation.    See  Form.  33.    Doscj  f3S8  to  fjij. 

TINCTURA  FERRI  AMMONIATI.  L. 

As  this  is  merely  a  spirituous  solution  of  the  Ferrum 
Ammoniatumy  the  title  of  tincture  is  improperly  applied 
to  it ;  it  seems  moreover  to  be  a  very  superfluous  pre- 
pararion. 

TINCTURA  FERRI  MURUTIS.    L.E.D. 

Qualities.  Coloury  brownish  yellow ;  Taste^ 
styptic;  Odour,  very  peculiar.    Chemical  Coiipo- 

Daffy's  Elixir.  This  is  the  Tiactura  SennK  Compositm, 
with  the  substitution  of  treacle  for  sugar  candy,  and  the  addition 
of  aniseeds  and  elecampane  root.  Different  kinds  of  this  nostrum 
are  sold  under  the  names  of  Dicey^s  Daffy,  and  Swiktoh^s 
Dafpy  \  but  they  differ  merely  in  some  subordinate  minutia,  or 
unimportant  additions. 
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siTio'K,    It  19  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ranriate  of  iron ; 
the  iron  being  in  the  state  of  per^oxide.     Ihcompi- 
TiBLE  SubstXnc^s.     Alkalies  BXid  theh  carbonoies  ; 
the  infiisiotis  of  aslringent  vegetables;  mutilage  &f 
gum  arable:  by  this  latter  substance  it  is  precipitated 
in  gelatinous  flakes:    Med.  Uses.    It  is  one  of  the 
most  active  preparations  of  iron  which  we  possess,  and 
it  moreover  appeal's  to  exert  a  specific  inflnence  apoo 
the  urinary  organs.  *    Mr.  Cline  informs  us  that  flj^x, 
given  every  ten  minutes,  until  some  sensible  eftct  is 
produced,  aflbrd  in  dysuria  speedy  relief ;  in  hemorr- 
hage from  the  bladder,  kidneys,  or  uterus,  it  acts  as  a 
poweiful  styptic.    See  Form.  35,  60,  97,  114.    Exter- 
nally, it  is  very  efficacious  in  destroying  venereal  watts, 
either  used  alone,  or  diluted  with  a  taudl  portion  4>f 
water.     Dose^  Xt\x  to  f3ss,  or  fgj.  t 

TORMENTILLiE  RADIX.  L.RD. 

Tormentilla  Officinalis. 
Tormentil  Root: 

Qualities.    This  root  is  knotty,  externally  black- 


*  The  following  remarks,  with  which  I  have  ktely 
voured  by  Dr.  Davy,  appear  interesting.  **  In  the  few 
which  I  have  tried  this  remedy  for  the  retention  of  urioe«  I 
seen  no  good  effects  produced,  until  it  excited  nausea.  For  this 
purpose  I  have  found  it  advantageous  to  giVe  it  ip  a  tilde  t^id 
water  %  upon  chemical  examination  I  could  not  discover  that  it 
ever  passed  off*  by  the  urine ;  the  feces,  however  are  unifomilj 
coloured  black  by  it,  whence  I  conclude  it  must  be  evacaaleri 
throuf^  the  bowels.  In  order  to  prevent  its  tendencj  to  consti- 
pate the  bowels,  I  have  found  it  necessary  t6  give  some  aperi^it, 
as  castor  oil,  speedily  afcer  its  exhibition/*  May  not  this  latter 
circumstance  explain  the  reason  of  his  not  having  detected*  h 
in  the  urine  ?    (See  Vol.  1,'p.  176.) 

f  De  La  Mottb*s  GoLOEif  Drops.     An  Ethereal  solution  of 
Iron. 
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ish,  intemany  reddish ;  Odour j  slightly  artimatic  ; 
Tastcy  austere  and  styptic.  Chemical  Composition. 
Its  actrve  matter  is  chiefly  Tannin,  and  except  galls 
and  catechu,  it  appears  to  contain  a  larger  proportion 
than  any  other  regetable  astringent.*  SoLUBiiiirr. 
Boiling  water  extracts  all  its  virtues,  as  also  does  spirit. 
IxcoMPATiBLE  SuBSTANCES.  Solutions  of  Isinglass, 
the  Salts  of  Iron;  Alkalies  and  Alkaline  Earths. 
Mbd.  Uses.  It  has  been  chiefly  used  in  diarriicea,  and 
it  is  very  efficacious  in  that  which  is  so  frequently  at- 
tendant on  Phthisis.  Dr.  Fordyce  recommends  its 
union  with  Ipecacuan,  by  which  combination,  he 
observes,  we  shall  astringe  the  vessels  of  the  intestines, 
and  at  the  same  time  relax  those  of  the  skin.  Forms 
ov  Exhibition.  In  substance,  or  in  decoction  made 
by  boiling  ^  of  the  root  in  oiss  of  water  until  reduce^ 
to  oj.  Dose,  of  the  substance  in  powder,  533  to  3J ; 
of  the  above  decoction  f|j  thrice  a  day.  Officinal 
Paep.    Pti/77.  Qret.  Comp.  L. 

TOXICODENDRI  FOLIA.   L.E. 

*    

(Rhus  Toxicodendron.) 

Sumach  Leaves,  or  Poison  Oak. 

Qualities.  Its  leaves  are  inodorous,  but  have  a 
sub-acrid  taste.  Chemical  Composition.  Gallic 
acid,  tannin,  and  a  certain  acrimonious  matter,  upon 
which  the  virtues  of  the  plant  depend,  and  which, 
according  to  Van  Mons,  is  disengaged  from  the  leaves 
in  the  state  of  gas  during  the  night,  or  while  they  do 
not  receive  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Med.  Us^» 
Dr.  Alderson  of  Hull  introduced  the  leaves  of  this 


«*>«i 


•  It  has,  for  this  reason,  been  substituted  for  oak  bark  in  the 
tanning  of  leather. 
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plant  to  notice,  in  whose  hands  they  proYed  sucGessful 
in  several  cases  of  Paralysis ;  the  same  results  howeYcr 
have  not  been  obtained  by  other  physicians ;  the  plant 
has  therefore  fallen  into  disuse,  and  might,  in  deference 
to  public  opinion,  be  removed  from  the  materia  medica* 
When  applied  externally  it  has  been  known  to  pro- 
duce an  erysipelatous  affection  of  the  skin ;  a  remaric- 
able  instance  of  which  lately  occurred  at  the  Botanic 
garden  at  Chelsea,  where  a  person  merely  rubbed  his 
eye  after  having  casually  touched  the  plant  in  question. 

TUSSILAGO.     (TuhsUago  Farfara— JFb/ia,  Floret.) 

Coltsfoot.* 

This  plant  has  been  regarded  as  a  powerful  expec* 
torant  from  the  earliest  ages;  it  is  at  present  only 
valued  for  the  mucilage  which  it  affords ;  a  handful  of 
the  leaves  boiled  in  oij  of  water,  until  reduced  to  oj, 
vnll  furnish,  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar  candy,  a 
very  grateful  demulcent. 

VALERlANiE  RADIX.  L  E.D. 

(Valeriana  Officinalis.  Sylvestris.) 

Valerian  Root, 

Qualities.  Odour ^  strong,  peculiar  and  unpleasant; 
TastCj  warm,  bitter,  and  sub-acrid.  Chemical  Com- 
position. Extractive,  gum,  resin,  fecula,  tannin,  and 
a  peculiar  essential  oil  which  seems  to  contain  cam- 

*  British  Hbrb  Tobacco.  Tbe  basis  of  which  is  Col  befool; 
this  appears  to  have  had  a  very  ancient  origin,  for  the  same  plaat 
was  smoaked  through  a  reed  in  the  dajs  of  Dioscortdes,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  expectorationt  and  was  called  by  Jiiia 
/Snyior,  from  0ii{,  tusms  whence  TusBilago. 

EssBMcR  OF   Coltsfoot*     For  an  account  of  this 
seepage  127. 
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phor,  and  on  which  its  virtues  probably  depend. 
Solubility.  Its  active  matter  is  extracted  by  boiling 
water,  alcohol,  and  the  solutions  of  the  pure  alkalies^ 
Incompatible  Substances^  The  salts  of  iron,  Med* 
Uses.  It  is  antispasmodic,  tonic,  and  emmenagogue  \ 
and  it  is  highly  beneficial  in  those  diseases  which  ap- 
pear to  be  connected  with  a  morbid  susceptibility  of 
the  nervous  system,  as  in  hysteria,  hemicrania,  and  in 
some  species  of  epilepsy ;  and  it  would  appear  that  its 
virtues  in  such  complaints  may  be  fre(][uently  increased 
by  combining  it  with  cinchona.  Fobms  of  £Ixhi- 
BiTioN.  The  form  of  powder  is  the  most  effectual, 
and  next  to  this  a  strong  tincture  made  with  proof 
spirit;  by  decoction  its  powers  are  considerably  im- 
paired, and  consequently  the  extract  is  an  inefficient 
preparation.  Dosb  of  the  powder  3j  to  3J  ;  when  the 
flavour  disgusts,  the  addition  of  a  small  portion  of 
mace  or  cinnamon^  will  be  found  to  disguise  it.  See 
Fomiy  25,  31,  38.  Officinal  Prepabation.  Ih/usm 
Valerian.  D.  TincU  Valerian.  L.D.  Tinct.  Valerian. 
ammoniaL  L.D.  Adulteaations.  The  roots  of  a 
species  of  crowfoot  are  sometimes  mixed  with  those  of 
valerian ;  they  may  be  distinguished  by  a  caustic  taste 
on  chewing  them  ;  the  roots  have  also  often  a  disagree- 
able smell  from  the  urine  of  cats,  who  are  allured  and 
delighted  by  their  odour ;  and  they  are  sometimes  inert, 
from  not  having  been  taken  up  at  a  proper  season,  or 
firom  not  having  been  carefully  preserved. 

VERATRI  RADIX.  L.E.    (Veratmm  Album.) 
Helleborus  Albus.    D. 

White  Hellebore  Root. 

Qualities.  Odour ^  strong,  and  disagreeable;  TastCy 
bitter,  and  very  acrid ;  by  drying,  the  odour  is  dissi- 
pated,  and   in  this  state   it  is  found  in  the  shops. 

Vol.  II.  8  u 
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Soi^UBiLiTT.  Its  active  principles  are  soluble  in  wmteff 
ribohol,  and  the  alkalies.  Chsmicai<  Ccnf:^osmoir. 
Pelletier  and  Caventou  hare  lately  diBCoyered  in  this 
tegetable  a  new  alkaline  principle,  ^hite,  crystaBine, 
and  acrid,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  Tets^ 
iria:  it  Appears  to  exist  in  combination  with  gaffic 
acid.  Med.  Uses.  The'  effects  of  this  foot  are  ex« 
tremely  violent  and  poisonous;  the  ancients  tftnplbyed 
it  in  varioa»  obstinate  cases;  but  they  generaHy  re- 
garded it  as  their  last  resource;  it  acts  as  a  violent 
emetic  and  cathartic,  producing  bloody  stools,  great 
anxiety,  tremors,  and  convulsions.  Etmuller  says,  that 
Che  external  application  of  the  root  to  the  abdmnen, 
will  produce  vomiting;  and  Schroeder  observed  the 
same  phenomenon  to  ttike  place  in  a  case  where'  it  was 
used  as  a  suppository,  and  its  juice  has  been  applied  to 
the  purpose  of  poisoning  arrows ;  notwidistandii^ 
these  effects  however  the  veratrum  has  been  Very  safety 
and  successfully  a[dministei^  in  cases  of  mairia,  epi- 
lepsy, lepra,  and  gbut  i*  but  thd  most  ordinary  use  of 
white  hellebore  is  as  a  local  stimulant ;  as  an  stdjunct 

*  la  the  first  edition  of  tBis  work,  I  staled  the  prolwbility  of 
the  Veratrum  beidg  the  active  higredleat  of  the  EAtr  MaoietKALS, 
and,  upon  theaathority  of  Mr.  JameS' Moore,  I  iaieitpd  a  lev* 
mala  for  its  prepuation  %  sobse^iieat  daqoirf,  kowevo-t  ktaalKWi 
tke  faUacj  of  tii^  opinion  %  but  the  fact  of  the  oMdicinai  elBcacy 
of  the  Veratrma,  whan  combined  with  opium,  in  the  cure  9i 
gout,  remains  incontroTerCible.  One  of  the  two  Sweating  Pow- 
deiB  of  Wa&d  was  a  combinatioa  of  the  Veratrum  aad  Oplam. 
It  is  certainly  a  very  singuhu'  coincidence,  that  rscent  ezperi- 
menti  should  have  shewn  that  the  active  principle  of  coichicmD  is 
identical  with  that  whifcb  gfres  efficacy  to^  the  heildiore,  vis. 
Chdlato  of  Veiairia.  The  fact  ilself  offers  a  strikiag  inrtwee  of 
medical  experience  having  anticipated,  the  discoveries  of  chemise 
try,  while  it  affords  a  powerful  case  in  support  of  the  argomeats 
wMch  1  have  argtA  in  tlie  first  volume  of  this  work,  p.  103. 
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€Cf  6n<MlM  powders ;  or  ih  the  form  of  deiaciiatff  ilk 
i  lotMH^  dt'  miaced  Mdib  a  l«rd,  as  an  ointment  ih 
«eafcted/1-  afid  Merfietid  erupiionff :  great  eautkm  hmf i- 
et^  ifii  Hfeqiilt^  fci  f td  application,  fbr  sc^^ral  amhdri 
alfimi  that  as  an  errUiie,  it  kas^  caused  aborfioite)  iood- 
ings  which  could  not  be  restrained,  and  fatal  hem'6rn- 
hufg^  (torn  the  ndse.  Do>8e,  gr.  iij  to  t,  obtimded  by 
IM  addifton  of  twelvef  times  its  weight  of  starch,  a 
ptnch  of  which  may  be  taken  fbr  several  successite 
eveA^dn^;  for  internal  administratioii  it  (fn^t  not  tn 
exei^gr.ij.  OFFreiNALPRCF.  Decoct.  Veratruh. 
find.  Verairi  albL  E.  Ungueni.  Feratri.  L.  Uth 
^€n9.  Sulphur,  ccihp^  li. 

VINUM.     mnc 

The  term  wine  is  more  strictly  and  especially  applied 
to  express  the  fermented  jttice  of  the  Grapc^  although 
it  is  generally  used  to  denote  that  of  anj/  sub-acid 
fruit.  The  presence  of  Tariitr  is  perhaps  the  circum- 
stance by  which  the  grape  is  most  strongly  dbtin- 
guished  from  all  the  other  sub-acid  fruits  that  have 
been  applied .  to  the  purpose  of  wine  making.  The 
juice  of  the  grape,  moreover,  contains  within  itself  all 
the  iHinciples  essential  to  vinification,  in  such  a  pro- 
portion and  state  of  balance  as  to  enable  it  at  once  to 
undergo  a  regular  and  complete  fermentation,  whereas 
the. juices  of  other  fruits  require  artificial  additioxis  for 
this  purpose;  and  the  scientific  application  and  due 
adjustment  of  these  means,  constitute  the  art  of  making 
wines.^    It  has  been  remarked,*  that  all  those  wines 

f  Epinburgh  Oiif tksht.  The  principal  ingrerfienUi  of  w&ich 
are  the  iVhite  Hellebore  attd  Mariate  of  Ammonia. 

*  Pol*  an  account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  oioftt  ia- 
fenioui  and  interesting  Essay  by  Dr.  MaccuUoch,  entitled  '*  Re- 
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that  contain  an  excees  of  malic  acid  are  dfa  bad  quality, 
bence  the  grand  defect  that  is  necessaiily  iidimst  ia 
the  wines  of  this  country^  and  which  leads  them  to 
partake  of  the  properties  of  cider,  for  in  tbe  place  of 
the  tariaricj  the  nuUic  acid  always  predominates  ia 
natiTe  fruits. 

The  characteristic  ingredient  of  all  wines  ia  Alcohol^ 
and  the  quantity  of  this,  and  the  condition  or  stale 
of  combination  in  which  it  exists,  are  the  circnm* 
stances  that  include  all  the  interesting  and  disputed 
points  of  medical  enquiry.  Daily  experience  conTinoes 
us  that  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol,  i^lied  to  the 
slomach  under  the  form  of  natural  wine^  and  in  a  slate 
of  mixture  with  water,  will  produce  very  diflferent 
effects  upon  the  body,  and  to  an  extent  which  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend;  it  has,  for  instance,  been 
demonstrated  that  Port,  Madeira,  and  Sherry,  contain 
from  one^fourth  to  one-fiflh  their  bulk  of  dcohol,  so 
that  a  person  who  takes  a  bottle  of  either  of  tbem, 
will  thus  take  nearly  half  a  pint  of  alcohol,  or  almost 
a  pint  of  pure  brandy !  and  moreover  that  diflerent 
wines,  although  of  the  same  specific  grarity,  and  con- 
sequently containing  the  same  absolute  proportion  of 
spirit,  will  be  found  to  Tary  yeiy  conuderably  in  their 
intoxicating  powers ;  no  wonder  then  that  such  results 
should  stagger  the  philosopher,  who  is  naturally  un- 
willing to  accept  any  tests  of  difierence  firom  the  ner- 
Tous  system,  which  elude  the  ordinary  resources  of 
analytical  cheniistry;  the  conclusion  was  therefbie 
drawn,  that  alcohol  must  necessarily  exist  in  wine  in 
a  far  diflferent  condition  from  that  in  which  we  know 


marks,  on  the  Art  of  makitig  Wiae,  with  sufgeskions  for  tke 
applicakioa  of  ii8  priociples  to  the  improvement  of  I>oaiGstic 
Wines.'* 
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it  in  A  separate  state,  or  in  other  words,  that  its  ele* 
ments  only  could  exist  in  the  vinous  liquor,  and  that 
their  union  was  determined,  and  consequently  alcohol 
produced,  by  the  adtion  of  distillation.    That  it  waft 
the  product^  and  not  the  educt  of  distillation,  was  an 
opinion  which  originated  with  Rouelle,  who  asserted 
that  alcohol  was  not  completely  formed,  until  the  tern* 
perature  was  raised  to  the  point  of  distillation ;  mor^ 
lately  the  same  doctrine  was  reTived  and  promulgated 
by  Fabbroni,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Florentine  Aca« 
demy.    Gay  Lussac  has,  howeyer,  silenced  the  clamo- 
rous partisans  of  this  theory,  by  separating  the  alcohol 
by  distillation  at  the  temperature  of  66^  Fah.  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  vacuunij  it  has  since  been  effected  at  56®  e 
besides,  it  has  been  shewn  that  by  precipitating  the 
colouring  matter  and  some  of  the  other  elemei|ts  of  the 
wine  by  eub^acetate  of  leady  and  then  saturating  the 
clear  liquor  with  suh^carbonate  ofpotassy  the  alcohol 
may  be  completely  separated  without  any  elevation  of 
temperature;  and   by  this  ingenious  expedient  Mr* 
Brande  has  been  enabled  to  construct  a  table,  exhibit* 
ing  the  proportions  of  combined  alcohol  which  exist 
in  the  several  kinds  of  \f ine  :  no  doubt  therefore  can 
remain  upon  this  subject,  and  the  fact  of  the  difference 
of  effisct,  produced  by  the  same  bulk  of  alcohol,  when 
presented  to  the  stomach  in  different  states  of  combi- 
nation, adds  another  striking  and  instructive  illustra- 
tion to  those  already  enumerated  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  of  the  extraordinary  powers  of  chemical  combi- 
nation in  modifying  the  activity  of  substances  upon  the 
living  system.     In  the  present  instance,  the  alcohol  is 
so  combined  with  the  es^tractive  matter  of  the  wine, 
that  it  is  probably  incapable  of  exerting  its  full  specific 
effects  upon  the  stomach,  before  it  becomes  altered  in 
its  properties,  or,  in  other  words,  digested:  and  this 
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view  of  the  6ubj€€t  may  be  fidily  luged  in 
of  the  reason  Y^y  the  intoxicatiiig  efkcUjof  the 
wine  ore  90  liabie  to  vaiy  in  degree,  in  the  aaaMi 
viduai,  firom  the  peculiar  stale  of  his  dig^stire  otgsim 
at  the  time  of  ita  potation.^  Hitherto  we  have  ^aty 
qx>ken  of  pure  wine,  but  it  is  essential  to  state  that  the 
stronger  wines  of  Spain,  Fortjugal,  and  Sicily,  ase  mn- 
dei^  marketable  in  this  cpuntiy  by  the  additkMi  of 
Brau^^  and  must  consequently  contain  uaemnUmedti^ 
cohol,  the  proportion  of  which  however  will  not  neces^ 
sarily  bear  a  radio  to  the  quantity  added,  becsiiae,  at  die 
period  of  its  itdmixture,  a  renewed  fermentation  i^  pro- 
duced by  the  scientific  vinUier,  which  wffl  aBsimilale 
and  combine  a  certain  portion  of  die  foreign  apiiit 
with  the  wine:  tbts  manipulation,  in  teclmieal  Ian* 
guage,  is  called  fretting'^n.  The  finee  alcohol  may, 
jaccording  the  experiments  of  FflMbroni,  be  ipEiiiiedi* 
ately  separate  by  saturating  the  ^aous  fluid  yfiAt  smh^ 
carbonate  of  potass^  while  the  combined  portion  y^rSL 
remain  undtstuiiied :  in  ascertaining  the  ftbricaiicNi 
and  salubrity  of  a  wine,  this  circumstance  ought  alw;^ 
to  constitute  a  leading  feature  in  the  inquiry ;  and  t^ 
tables  of  Mr.  Brande  would  have  been  greatly  en* 
hanced  in  practical  value,  had  the  relative  prppovtiona 
of  uncombined  spirit  been  appr^iated  in  hjs  eiqpen* 
ments,  since  it  is  to  thisj  and  not  to  the  comdnieif  alco* 
hoi,  that  the  injurious  effects  of  wine  are  to  be  attri* 
bated.  ^^  It  is  well  known,'*  observes  Dr.  MaccaUoch, 
^f'  that  diseases  of  the  liver  are  the  most  common^  B»d 
the  most  formidable  of  those  produced  by  the  use  of 


*  This  may  also  explain  why  bitters,  under  certain  ciroua- 
stances,  have  heen  Ibund  to  countcrael  the  efl^BclB  of  wipe^  as  ia  Ifcs 
insliuiee  of  the  **  Puculum  Absiatl^iataBiv"  of  vhich  the 
$nUir\9ififd  so  kigfk  an  opinion.    I$ee  V<;l.  I.  page  ISfi. 
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43if^nf  ^pirUs  j  it  is  ^u«Uy  xiertwi  th^t  oo  such  di«« 
or4«r#  IbUow  tbe  U^tAwptsiPS^  use  oipur/c  Yime^  how- 
«?-«r  long  ipd^lf!^  ^^  -  ^^  ^  GOBoeided  imd  unwitti^ 
craBMim^n  of  spirit,  iki^refore,  aa  jcootained  in  the 
wJa«6  ^OBNUOidy  dliHnk  it^  ibis  country,  ib  to  be  attri« 
bated  the  excessive  jMrev^nce  of  ^otte  hepatic  a&c- 
lions  which  are  comparatively  little  known  to  our  con- 
tinental neighbours/'  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  our 
ordinary  wiaea  contain  no  alcohol^  but  what  is  dis- 
vmed  of  its  virulence,  by  the  prophylactic  energies  of 
qombAnation* 

The  odour,  or  bouquefy  and  .flavour  which  distin- 
guish one  wine  £rom  another,,  evidently  depend  upon 
fi^nie  vc^ile  and  fugacious  principle,  soluUe  in  alco^^ 
hoi ;  this  in  sweet  and  half  fermented  wines,  is  imme- 
diately derived  from  the  fruit,  as  in  those  from  the 
Frantignan  and  Muscat  grapes ;  but  in  the  more  per- 
fect wines,  as  in  Claret ^  Herniitagey  RivetalteSy  and 
Burgundtfy  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  natural 
flavour  of  the  fruit,  but  is  altogether  the  product  of  the 
vinous  process ;  and  in  some  wines  it  arises  from  the 
introduction  of  flavouring  ingredients,  as  from  al- 
monds in  Madeira  winey,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Xeres 
and  Saint  Luciur,  and  hence  their  well  known  nutty 
flavour.  Among  the  ancients  it  was  formerly,  and  in 
modem  Greece  it  is  to  this. day,  the  fashion  to  give  a 
resinous  flavour,  by  the  introduction  of  Turpentine 
into  the  casks.*    These  vrines  are  supposed  to  assist 


C( 


Resinata  bibis  vina,  Falema  fugis. — Martial. 


plioj  (lil»  I  14*  P*  14.)  OKsnttoos  a  Wine  under  th^  name  M 
Myrrhina,  whicb  was  so  called  en  acxoiint  of  its  being  ioipi^g-r 
natcd  with  Mjrrh. 
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difcestion,  to  restnun  ulcerous,  and  other  morbid  (&• 
cbargea,  to  ]>roToke  urine,  and  to  strengthen  the  bowdi ; 
but  Dioscoridee  also  informs  us  that  they  were  known 
to  produce  vertigo,  pain  in  the  head,  and  many  erib 
not  incidentid  to  the  same  quantity  of  Tinons  liqnor 
when  free  from  such  admixtUKS.* 

Wines  admit  of  being  arranged  into  four  classes.t 

I.  Sweet  Wixbs;  which  contain  the  greatest 
prt^rtion  of  extractive  and  saccharine  matter,  and 
generally  the  least  ardent  spirit,  though  this  is  often 
rather  disguised  than  absent ;  as  in  these  wines  a 
proporUon  of  sugar  has  remained  unchanged  during 
the  process  of  vinification,  they  must  be  considered  as 


Thit  ciutom  explains  the  OTigin  ud  RManing  of  tbe  ThTTStti  «( 
Bmccbnt,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  tpear  eatwiaed  wiA  loavet 
or  >  fillet,  and  mirmonnted  with  ■  Fir  cdne  t  ihnt, 

•  See  DioKoridca  lib.  6,  c.  3b,  36,  37,  38,  39. 
t  Ad  iDteresting  and  highlj  embelti^ed  irork  upoa  Ibc  subject 
«r  ^iDM,  has  latel J  been  published  by  Dr.  Hendenoa. 
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ilie  results  bf  an  imperfect  fermentation,  and  are  in 
fact  mixtures  of  wine  and  sugar;  accordingly,  what* 
ever  arrests  the  progress  of  fermentation,  must  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  a  sweet  wine ;  thus  boiling  the 
must  or  drying  the  fruit  will,  by  partially  separating^ 
the  natural  leaven  and  dissipating  the  water,  occasion 
such  a  result  as  is  exemplified  by  the  manufacture  of 
the  wines  of  Cyprus,  the  vino  cotto  of  the  Italians  and 
the  vinum  coctum  of  the  ancients,  by  that  of  Frontig^ 
naCj  the  rich  and  luscious  vnnes  of  Canary ^  the  cele« 
brated  Tokay,  Vino  Tinto  (Tent  of  Hungary)  the 
Italian  Montefiascone,  the  Persian  SchiraSy  the  Malnf 
setf  wines  ofCandia,  Chio,  JLesboSj  and  Tenedos,  and 
those  of  the  other  islands  of  die  Archipelago.  The 
wines  of  the  ancients,  as  Chaptal  observes,  were  so 
concentrated  by  boiling,  that  they  rather  deserve  the 
name  of  extracts  or  syrups,  than  that  of  wines;  they 
must  have  been  very  sweet,  and  but  little  fermented ; 
apparently,  to  remedy  this,  they  were  kept  for  a  great 
length  of  time ;  according  to  Aristotle  and  Galen,  seven 
years  was  the  shortest  period  necessary  for  keeping 
wine  before  it  was  fit  to  drink,  but  wines  of  a  century 
old  were  not  uncommon  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious 
citizens  of  ancient  Rome,  and  Horace  boasts  of  his 
drinking  Falernian,  born  as  it  were  with  him,  or 
which  reckoned  its  age  from  the  same  consuls.^ 

*  *'  O  Nata  mecum  consnle  Manlio. — Od :  xxi.  Lib :  3. 
The  Odes  of  Horace  jibound  with  maoifeslatioiis  of  the  same 
taste,  thus, 

••  I  pete 

£t  Cadam  Marsi  memorem  doelli." — Od :  xiv.  Lib :  S. 
Here  Horace  sends  his  Slave  for  a  cask  of  the  wine  on  which  the 
Marian  war  was  recorded,  and  which  must  therefore  have  be^ 
sixty-eight  years  old. 

In  ode  xxviii.  book  S,  we  find  him  calling  for 
*'  Bibuli  Consults  amphoram/' 
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Piert^es  t9  file  p^resjeop^  of  cwrbpjgiip  mi;  the;r  nif^j 
ij^xipa(te^  iQ  /BpD9^pi9n|:e  j^f  1^^  filcoM^  which  ]» 
9U0pe^d^  i^^  pr  comt^iof^d  w^h  tjbe  gnf^  ]i»^^g  thw 
i^7p].ie4  in  ^  6ud4ien  9^  veiy  4iTi|ie4  stale  |o  a  hfig/t 
MTU^^t  of  i^nrpus  purfape;  ^  th^  ^imie  ve^son,  t^^ 

.9,    Dry  asj^  I^g^t^    TheJie  ajre  e^efppiififivl  bj 

Mtfym^f  MueHfj  ffpcker^  wd  JRkas^^  and  thoae 
higbty  flav9UA$4  wi»e^  Burgumdy,  Qor^t^  H€rmiuigc^ 
^.  Th^y  coatain  a  ¥f  ly  iigK:9n«i4^ra]i^  dc^gnp  of 
Qjrd^t  i^pjl^^  ^D4  ^odnnp  wMb  iit  ^h^  eff?c(  <^tj>  acj4- 

iJlT^ir  119 1)|^  pod(  wfs  |K>ra  19  tbe  Pop9l#|)^ pf  14ai^  afal«»fa 
sUt^^y  ^bich  hap|)eiie4  A.U.  c.  688^  and  Btb.alti8  iras  j^onsiil  in 
694,  the  wine  must  ^ve  ]l>een  hoarded  from  the  time  Horace  wm 
six  yearBof  1^. 

Wife  however  might,  a^eerdiag  to  t)ie  opiaioa  of  oar  p€M|» 
ho  loo  oldi  lie  tenas  aiiae  of  fthn  doMctpftioB  ^«  Laagwlioia 
Vim/*  fpd  ^«ti^  c^WiH^ff  ^d  iripa  TMd^  h^a  )oit  i>i  p«U^ 
aii43JbxuQ^>  to  a  mA  wl¥»  bislgft  ^Ji^tli  i^y  age,  *'  ViaoiB 
vetustate  edentplum.'* 

Nestor^s  wine  was  elev^p  years  old.    Od.  y.  390. 

The  Romans  bad  their  wine  cellars  at  the  top  of  dieir  hoaset; 
tbasMonurc, 

'•  descende  Corriao  jiiJKJate, 
The  object  of  sudi  an  arrangement  was  that  the  wine  migbt  ripea 
sooner  by  tiie  smoke»  for  their  fires  were  made  in  the  midiQe  of 
their  rooms,  with  an  opening  above  to  lei  oot  liie  smoke,  whieh 
is  described  as  rolling  to  the  top  of  the  house,  in  tile  Eieventli 
Ode  of  the  Fourth  B6ok. 

«<  Rolantes  irertice  fumnm.'* 

^  From  the  noxious  effects  which  some  persons  experience  fmm 
potations  of  Champagne,  it  has  been  coiijectured  that  this  wine 
must  possess  some  narcotic  principle  like  that  which  exists  in 
many  species  of  Fungi.   Vhis,  however,  is  extremely  improbable. 
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Ac.  TImb  ami^  iS^e.  cpi^pdy  ifiMt^  Sfctck,  Qig^fies  d^ ; 
the  Sec  •'VFine  pvep^red  fit  %^Tf^f  m  Spaiii,  i%  calk4 
Mcqrdiog  to  wir  orthQgp^y^  Si^erri^^  off  Shefrj/f 
in  ilie  mwH&ctmiB  of  Sbtti^^  ^CdMP^t  is  ^dded  to  l|i(^ 
gmpe«,  9iCir<^uin8Dm4^#  obaierve^  Pr*  AbccullQcb,  app»r 
lendy  cQAdncive  ip  Us  iwid)  l»iQlva  diy  q^<|$ty|  m4 
wfaicli  peobably  aclis  by  neiitii^Tuig  i^  pcMrtipn  of  ii%or% 
<Mr  iartmric  BSiid* 

By  th#  aduUerfilum  a^d  iQiBdipalim  pf  winioi,  4up^ 
prinei{)Bl  ob)ects  cuw  ptU^mplfid^  yiz*  )•  To  gha  thenf 
9%rength^  whiph  is  efibcted  by  adding  any  ardept  sp^i^i 
bui  the  wine  is  slowly  decomposed  by  it«  9,  TV  P^t 
ySrcl  0r  change  their  cehuT'  It  i^  iFery  usual  to  pha^ge 
Pfhiie  wimS)  when  they  h^ve  grpwn  biow?i  or  ^u^ 
inup  red  wines,  by  ineMs  of  slpes,  or  pther  Golpiir4iag 
matter.  3»  To  Ie4$eny  or  remfro^  th^if  aeUffty.  1%  19 
well  known  th^t  lead  in  diflfereat  Ibfnis^^  freqiieBijy 
been  employed  for  this  purpose ;  th^  pra^iiee  howeyf^r 
is  atleaded  with  most  dangerous  consequences  s  but 
which  Dr.  SlaccuUoeh  is  inclined  to  believe  h^s  bee^ 
pvei^rated,  since   the  componujis  wfaicb  this  metal 

-  *  fnfos  signifies  dry.    This  is  a  curtous  ceincidence. 

-  f  The  Ssdi  of  Sfadtespeue  wss  probsUy  l^ierry  1  a  eo^jee- 
tare  which  receives  additional  strength  from  the  following  pas- 


Falslaff.-^' You  rogiM,  hsBS's  ftsM  in  this  Badi  too :  Time 
is  nothing  but  roguery  to  he  found  in  villainous  man:  yet  a 
cow^  is  worse  than  a  c|ip  of  sack  with  lime  in  it ;  a  villaiueus 
coward/* 

.  HiddricK  Van  Spaagle,  in  his  ^*  Famous  Hislorie  of  most 
JDiinks,  says  ^^  Sack  b  no  hippocrite,  for  any  ipan  who  knows 
what  an  Anagram  is  will  confesse  that  it  is  contaioN  withiu  the 
liUcnd  letters  and  limmits  of  its  own  nniue,  which  is  to  ssy »  Cask, 
i.  e.  Sack.'*  See  Taylor's  Transition  of  the  «« Work  ef  the 
.paiyiful  and  tndustripus  Huldricke  Va^  Speagle»  a  gnumaatical 
Brewer  of  Lubcck.  A.D.  1S37." 
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/orme  with  the  tartwric  and  malic  «cida  are  isaoluble ; 
but  against  this  ailment,  the  decisive  reanlts  of  ezpe* 
rience  may  be  opposed,  and  Fourcroy  concetTed  that 
by  the  addition  of  VinjCgar,  a  soluble  triple  aalt^  an 
^iceio^iariraie  ofleadj  was  prodaced.  The  fraud  msy 
be  easily  detected  by  the  test  *  invented  by  Dr.  Hahn^ 
mann.  The  ancients,  it  appears,  were  acquainted  with 
this  property  in  lead,  for  according  to  Pliny,  tlie 
Greeks  and  Romans  improved  the  quality  of  their 
wines  by  immersing  a  plate  of  lead  in  them.+  Wine, 
as  a  pharmaceutical  agent,  has  been  employed  to  ex* 
tract  several  of  the  principles  of  v^tables^  and  to 
dissolve  eertidn  mineral  bodies:  as  a  solvent,  how- 
ever, it  is  liable  to  many  serious  objecti<mB,  aa  ine* 
quality  of  strength,  and  uncertainty  of  oompesition ; 
thus  sound  and  perfectly  fermented  dry  wine^  as 
Sherrjf^  is  frequently  unable  to  dissolve  iron,  while 
tartarized  antimony  is  instantly  decomposed  by  every 
other.  As  a  menstruum,  to  obtain  an  extract^  it  is 
quite  inadmissible  on  account  of  the  residuum  which 
it  leaves  by  evaporation.  From  such  considerations 
the  London  College  have  at  length  substituted  a  weak 
spirit,  for  the  wine  formerly  employed,  althoiigh  the 

*  Expose  equal  parte  of  sulphur  sad  powdered  oyster  ahcUs  to 
a  white  heat  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  when  cold,  add  an  equal 
quantity  of  eream  of  tartar  9  these  are  to  he  put  into  a  atroag 
hottle  with  common  water  to  boil  for  an  hoor  1  and  the  solatioa 
is  afterwards  to  he  decanted  into  ounce  phiab,  adding  20  drops  of 
muriatic  acid  to  each.  This  liquor  will  precipitate  the  leMl 
quantity  of  lead  frost  wines  in  a  very  sensihle  Uack  precipitate. 
As  iron  might  he  accidentally  contained  in  the  wine,  the  muriatic 
acid  is  added  to  prevent  its  precipitation. 

f  Lend  will  not  only  correct  the  acidity  of  wines,  hut  reoMive 
the  rancidity  of  oils:  a  property  which  is  well  known  to  Painters 
and  which  affords  an  expedient  for  inaking  an  inferior  oil 
for  a  good  one. 
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term  ^^  Fifitim^'  is  itill. retained  in  the  PharmacopcBia, 
tp  obviate  those  embarrassments  which  must  ever  at* 
tend  a  change  of  name,  with  a  corresponding  change 
of  properties.  The  Committee  were  fully  prepared  to 
expect  the  captious  objections  which  are  urged  against 
this  measure^  but  as  the  name  is  chemicaUtf  and  medi" 
^nalltf  correct,  the  etymologist  may  be  fairly  allowed 
to  ^oy  his  assumed  triumph  without  molestation. 

ViNUM  Alobs.  L.E.D.  This  solution  contains  all 
the  virtues  of  the  Aloes,  and  is  more  agreeable  than 
the  tincture.  It  is  a  warm  stomachic  in  doses  of  f3J  to 
^3^9  ^^^  ^  stimulating  purgative  when  given  from  f^ 

By  referring  to  the  Pharmacopceia,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  alcoholic  menstrua  of  different  strengths^ 
ha^  been  employed  for  the  different  preparations. 
The  proportions  were  deduced  from  careful  experi* 
ments,  and  are  adapted  to  the  compositioii  of  the  sub- 
etances  which  the  spirit  is  intended  to  dissolve :  e.  g» 

Proof  Spirit.  Water. 

Vinum  Aloes • 1  part.  •••••••  L 

■  Antimonii  Tartariz :     1  ditto  *••••«  1. 


^Colchici 1  ditto 8. 

-Ferri., 1  ditto I4. 

-  Ipecacuanhas 1  ditto 1^. 

-Opu Iditto.. H. 

-Veratri 1  ditto If 


VINUM  ANTIMONII  TARTARIZATI.  L. 
Liquor  Antimonii  Tartabizati.  P.L.  1809. 

Aniimonial  Wine. 

During  the  period  that  I  was  Censor  of  the  College^ 
I  took  considerable  trouble^  in  conjunction  with  my 

*  The  quantity  of  rectified  spirit  and  water  ordered  will  be 
found  on  admixture  to  produce  a  spirit  neariy  of  the  abovi^ 
atren^. 
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doU^ue^,  to  d^eenoin  the  Mitb  ift  Whiefi  Otki^  p^- 
ratioii  ^as  to  be  geiiefally  met  iKtH  iti  Ah  wttol^aikf 
and  retail  shopsr  of  the  metropotia.  We  w^M  fiteidsAed, 
diiAnff  our  official  visitations,  that  V^heYe  iaUhd  Sbtrrf 
wine  had  been  em()Ioyed  Its  a  solvent,  dii  ^ffficieiit  and 
permanent  solution  was  obtained,  and  that  Hb  prec^fii-' 
tation  of  Antimony  took  plato,  tbe  s6£flMli^i  n^hieh 
occurred  being  merely  Tartrate  oflAme^  an  incideii-' 
tal  impurity  derived  from  the  Ctedm  oftdHhfihixi  in 
a  majority  of  instances  an  inferior  wine  6f  Briti^U  n!<fi- 
nufWcture  was  substituted,  in  which  case  the  Antim'^K 
nial  Oxyc(  was  universally  found  in  a  copious  preci^' 
tate,  in  combination  with  vegetable  extractive  maCler ; 
and  t  have  even  seen  (bid  decoYnpc^ition  ^  cotiiplete^ 
ihat  the  supernatant  liquor  ^oiild  <iot  yi^Id  ah/  qy^ 
of  the  antiiAtoial  salt.  This  fefpoYt  bad  b66n  Ccmfirfiled 
by  suecesSftive  Censoi^,  &xid  theCoUege  have  according^ 
endeavoured  to  remedy  the  eVil,  by  snpersediiig  th^ 
usePof  wifie  altogether^  and  of  introdticlAgf  a  sphrit  of 
equivalent  strength.  The  virtues'  of  this  solution  are 
those  deuiled  under  the  history .  of  ^tiifffioiiticm  Tar^ 
tariMUtum  y  of  which  two  gnuns  are  contaihed  in  efvery 
fluidiounce  of  the  preparation.  The  Medieiaal  Dyna- 
metei*  will  shew  the  proportion  of.  salt  in  aiqr  ether 
given  quantity.  D^kSE^  nis  to  f^j,  in  akiy  mtaUe 
vehicle/  repeated  evdhry  three  or  four  bovn,-  in  which 
case  it  acts  as  a  diaphoretic.  As  ata  enetie,-  i^  nay 
be  given  to  infants  in  the  dose  of  a  tea^spoonful,  every 
ten  miAutes,  uMiI  the  desired  etfect  U  produced.  See 
Form:  69,  and  ll"^.*' 

ViNUM  CoLCHier.  'thin  medieated  wine  is  made 
a»  follows :  Take  of  the  recent  'bulb  of  the  CeMucnti% 
sliced  and  bruised,  IbJ. ;  of  Pfoof  Spirit,  f §iv ;  of 

*  Ward's  Rrd  IXadp.  A  strcmg  vinous  sotutf oa  of  Tsrtarised 
Antimony. 
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water,  f  S^'iij  >  ^^  ttiem  infuse  for  fourteen  day?,  and 
filter  for  use.  Ther6  is  peAaps  no  fornt  better  calcu*^ 
lated  to  ensure  the  medical  effects  of  the  plant  than  the 
one  we  are  now  considering.  Its  dose  may  be  stated 
to  be  from  Tl\xx  to  fji^s.  The  virtiies  of  Colclxietifik 
have  been  already  noticlifed,  S^  Colchici  Radix. 

ViNUM  Ferri.  L.D.  Wl^en  prepared  accordifrg  to 
the  London  College  (FX.  1809.)  each  pint  is  stated 
to  contain  S2  grains  of  the  ted  Oxide  of  Iron ;  tbe 
strength  however  must  in  such  a  case  depend  upon  the 
quantity  of  tartar  cotitAined  ift  the  wine.  Very  dry 
Sherry  is  frequently  incapable  of  aeth^  upon  the  iron 
until  a  small  pi'oportibn  of  Cream  of  Tartar  be  added 
to  it ;  would  it  riot  ther^fbre  be  adriseable  to  direct  tH 
once  a  given  pbrlioA  of firrufn  tartarizatum  to*  be  dis^ 
solved  in  wine  ?  The  Dabliri  formula  is  more  eligible 
than  that  of  the  former  London  Pharmacopoeia,  since 
it  directs  the'  use  of  Rhenish  wine  instead  of  %erry  itt 
a  solvent,  and  iron  wire  in  preference  to  iron  filings  / 
this  last  circumstance'is  important,  for  the  purest  iroii 
can  only  be  dirawn,  and  this  is  most  e^Iy  acted  upon 
by  the  super-t^i^ate'  of  potass.  These  observations 
are  ofiered  to  ftosd  who  stilt  prefer  to  triake  the  prepa-* 
ration  with  wine.  They  can  hate  no  relation  to  the 
present  Vinum  Ferri  of  the  Lond6h  College,  which  is 
prepared  with  a  weak  spirit,  ahd  whi'^h  contains  tanr<« 
trate  of  potass  and  iron,  with  an  excess  of  supei^-tar- 
trate  which  supplies  the  place  of  the  acid  contained  in 
tlie  wine,  and  ensures  the  sohttion  of  the  tartarized 
iron  in  the  Spirit.  According,  to  £he  experiments  of 
Mr.  Phillips,  which  I  have  every  reason  to^  believe  ac** 
curate,  the  present  preparation  contains  less  peroxide 
of  iron  than  the  former  did ;  it  wilt  be  seen  by  the 
Dynameter  that  f  ^  contains  exactly  one  grain,  which 
is  exactly  equivalent  to  five  grains  of  Tartarized  Iron, 
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whereas  an  equal  quantity  of  the  former  wine  held  in 
solution  1^  gr,  which  was  equivalent  to  seven  grains 
of  the  salt.  Med.  Uses.  It  is  the  least  unpleasant  of 
all  the  preparations  of  iron,  and  its  medicinal  activity 
is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  ages,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  oldest  preparations  with  which  we  are  acquainted*. 
JOoscy  f3ij  to  f  |8s. 

YiNUM  IpccAcuANHiB.  L.E.D.  Tlie  virtues  of  this 
soot  are  completely  extracted  by  dilute  spirit.  Dose 
as  an  emetic  from  f3ij  to  f^ss :  as  a  diaphoretic  from 
ll]^xx  to  xl.     See  Form.  63,  137. 

ViNUM  Opii.  L.E.  This  is  a  spirituous  solution  of 
the  extract  of  Opium  combined  with  various  aromatics^ 
which  are  su|>posed  to  modify  the  efiects  of  the  opium, 
while  by  the  substitution  of  the  extract  for  the  crude 
i^ium,  it  is  considered  as  being  less  likely  to  disturb 
the  nervous  system*  I  submit  whether  the  views 
offered  under  the  history  of  Wine,  respecting  the  rela- 
tive effects  of  combined  and  uncombined  Alcohol^ 
might  not  lead  us,  by  analc^,  to  prepare  a  more  effi- 
cient vinum  opiiy  and  a  preparation  less  likely  to  afiect 
the  stomach  :  by  adding  the  opium  to  the  wine  during 
its  state  of  fermentation,  it  would  enter  into  intimate 
union  with  its  elements,  in  the  same  way  that  brandy 
is  incorporated  by  the  technical  manipulation  of Jret- 
iing'in :  this  suggestion  is  also  sanctioned  by  the 
generally  acknowledged  superiority  of  the  Black  Dr(^^ 
which  I  have  little  doubt  is  indebted  for  its  peculiar 
efficacy  to  the  state  of  combination  in  which  the  acetate 
0f  morphia  exists  in  the  vinous  menstruum.  The 
preparation,  when  made  with  wine,  as  directed  in  the 
late  Pharmacopoeia,  is  nearly  analogous  to  the  cele- 

•  Ford's  Laudanum.    This  b  similar  to  the  Vinum  Opii  of 
tke  present  Pharmacopceia. 
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brated  Lifuid  Laudanum  *  of  Sydenbam^  and  its  de« 
gree  of  narcotic  power  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
ordinary  tincture,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
Medicinal  Dynameter. 

ViNUM  Veratbi.  L.  Since  the  discovery  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  Eau  Medicinale^  this  preparation 
has  fallen  into  comparative  disuse,  and  might  have 
l^een  removed,  as  we  have  now  introduced  the  Vinum 
ColchicL  It  is  however  a  singular  circumstance  that 
both  these  preparations  should  owe  their  medicinal 
powers  to  the  same  elementary  principle,  viz.  Veratria  ; 
and  as  some  practitioners  are  still  addicted  to  its  use, 
the  Comn\ittee  agreed  to  let  it  remain. 

ULMl  CORTEX.L.E.D.    (Ulmus  Campestris). 

Elm  Bark. 

Qualities.  Odouvy  none;  Taste^  slightly  bitter 
and  mucilaginous.  Chemical  Composition.  Gum, 
extractive,  gallic  acid,  and  super-tartrate  of  potass. 
Solubility.  Water  is  its  appropriate  solvent.  Med. 
Uses.  It  has  been  commended  in  herpetic  eruptions, 
but  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Willan  and  others  it  has  not 
proved  successful ;  it  is  one  of  those  articles  that  might 
be  discarded  from  our  Pharmacopceia  with  much  pro- 
priety.   Officinal  Prep.  Decoci:  Ulmi.  L.D* 

UN6UENTA.    L.E.D.     Ointments. 

These  are  unctuous  substances  analogous  to  Cerates 
except  in  consistence,  which  is  much  less  firm,  and 
scarcely  exceeds  that  of  butter :  formerly,  ointments 
were  numerous  and  complicated  in  their  composition, 

•  Laudanum,  Paracelsus  first  bestowed  the  term  Laudaaum 
upon  a  preparation  of  Opium,  a  Laudata  ejus  efficacia.  Lav  da- 
tum medicamentnm. 

Vol.  II.  2  i 
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and  snvgeons  adapted  with  nucli  teehnioal  fennaltqr 
dtlfepent  cnntmeRts  to  answer  difi««nt  indicaiioiift: 
thie  practice  however  has  undergone  a  very  judicious 
reform,  and  it  is  now  well  understood  Aat  in  gcnerei 
dl  that  is  required  in  an  ointment  is  a  suitable  tenacity 
and  consistence^  to  keep  the  parts  to  which  it  may  be 
applied  soft  amd  easy,  and  si  the  same  time  to  exdmfe 
fVom  them  the  atmospheric  air ;  in  some  cases,  how- 
ever, these  simple  compositions  vice  made  the  vehicles 
of  more  active  remedies,  as  in  the  foUowing  prepani- 
tions,  viz. 

Unguektuh  Cahtharidis.  L.  As  the  active  in- 
gredient in  this  ointment  is  derived  from  an  infusion 
of  the  Cantharides,  it  is  extremely  mild,  and  frequently 
inefficacious.  The  cerutum  eantharidis  furnishes  a 
more  certain  application. 

Unguentum  Elevi  Cohpositum.  L.  The  elemi 
and  turpentine  in  this  ointment,  render  it  stimulant 
and  digestive. 

Unguentum  Hydhabgtri  Fortius.  L,  The 
precise  nature  *  of  this  compound  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  until  the  late  researches  t  of  Mr. 


*  According  to  the  ezperimeiits  of  M.  Vogel,  Annals  de  Chi- 
niie,  t.  Ixiv.  p.  920)  this  ointment  is  nothing  more  than  metallic 
mercury  mixed  with  grease,  the  dirtsion  of  whidi  has  bete  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent  as  to  impart  a  blackish  colour  to  the  mix- 
ture. 

f  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  quantity  of  the  ointment  will  be  pre- 
pared according  to  these  viewB,  asd  be  submitted  to  a  more  ex- 
tended series  of  experimi^Bts.  The  oxide  may  be  procured  by 
decomposing  Calomel  by  a  solution  of  pure  potass,  or  by  ponrbig 
a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury  into  a  caustic  *'lFyliaf"  sola* 
t?on ;  this  oxtdc  should  be  at  £cst  triturated  with  a  Utile  lard,  in 
the  cold,  to  nuke  the  penetration  complete,  taking  care  that  the 
lard  be  quite  free  from  common  salt,  or  eke  Calomel  will  be  the 
ultimate  result :  the  mixture  is  then  to  be  submitted  to  the  action 
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Donovan,  (Annals  of  Philosophi/^  November^  1819,^ 
which  promise  to  lead  to  a  more  uniform,  efficacious^ 
and  economical  mode  of  preparing  it;  for  they  +  shew 
that  in  the  officina:!  ointment,  the  mercury  exists  in 
two  difierent  conditions, — ^in  the  state  of  metal,  mecha* 
nicatly  mixed^  ad  asserted  by  Vogel,  and  in  that  of  an 
oxide,  chemically  combined  with  the  lard^  and  that  the 
medicinal  activity  of  the  ointment  exclusively  resides 
in  this  latter  portion,  the  presence  of  metallic  mercury 
not  only  being  useless  but  injurious,  by  obstructing 
the  absorption  of  the  active  compound  of  the  oxide. 
Mr.  Donovan  accordingly  formed  a  direct  chemical 
combination,  by  continually  agitating  together  lard 
and  black  oxide  of  mercury  at  the  temperature  of  350° 
Pah:  for  two  hours.  At  the  end  of  the  process  it  ap- 
peared that  every  ounce  of  lard  had  dissolved,  and 
combined  with  91  grains  of  oxide;  and  from  the 
trials  which  have  been  made  respecting  its  activity, 
it  would  seem  to  be  as  efficient  as  the  officinal  oint- 
ment, and  moreover  that  it  may  be  introduced  by  in- 
unction in  one  third  of  the  time.  The  investigation  is 
highly  important,  for  it  not  only  offers  the  means  of 

of  heatt  and  it  k  very  importmt  to  attend  to  the  necesBary  tem- 
perature, for  at  21 S^'  the  oxide  and  lard  will  not  unite,  at  600* 
the  oxide  will  be  decomposed  and  the  mercury  volatilized,  at  500* 
and  400*  the  oxide  is  partially  decomposed,  some  red  oxide  being 
formed  and  mercury  reduced  \  the  proper  temperature  is  between 
SCO*  and  380%  at  which  it  should  be  matntained  for  an  hour,  and 
the  ointment  should  be  stirred  until  cold. 

t  Four  ounces,  troy,  of  mercnrial  ointment,  prepared  six 
months  before,  were  kept  at  819*,  when  it  separated  into  two  dis- 
tinct strath,  vix.  the  upper  one  which  was  light  grey,  and  ex- 
tremely active  as  a  medicine,  and  the  under  one,  which  upon 
being  triturated  with  magnesia,  yielded  a  large  proportion  of 
metallic  mercury,  and  which  was  not  found  to  posKSS  any  ac- 
tivity, 

2l2 
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preparing  a  mercurial  ointment  more  oeconomically^ 
but  one  more  active  and  manageable,  and  less  liable 
to  that  want  of  uniformity  in  strength,  which  must 
always  attend  a  preparation  in  which  so  much  laboar 
is  required  for  its  completion  ;  for  independent  of  that 
variation  in  strength  which  will  arise  from  imperfect 
triture,  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  practice  to 
use  chemical  means,  which  are  not  admissible,  to  fiici- 
litate  the  process,  such  as  the  addition  of  Sulphmrj 
which  is  found  to  abridge  very  considerably  the  la- 
bour requisite  for  the  extinction  of  the  mercury,  but  it 
converts  a  portion  of  the  metal  into  a  Sulphurety  and 
diminishes  the  power  of  the  unguent.  There  is  how- 
ever a  method  of  facilitating  the  process,  which  is  not 
liable  to  any  apparent  objection,  but  the  theory  of  its 
operation  is  obscure ;  it  consists  in  adding  to  the  half- 
prepared  ointment  a  portion  of  that  which  has  been 
long  kept ;  v^hich  appears  to  act  as  a  leaven  to  the 
whole  mass. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  relative  quantity 
of  mercury  contained  in  each  of  the  different  ointm^its 
directed  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeiae,  and  in  that 
prepared  according  to  the  process  of  Donovan. 

One  Drachm      (  stronger  einfment  contains  of  Merc :  SOgrs. 

.  of  the  Lend  :  {  weaker  oMment    lO  — 

of  the  Edinb :    commim  oiniment 1%  — 

r  At.    T>  u      S'tranger  ointmeni 90  — 

of  the  Dub:    |^Xo*rt««i« 20  _ 

•of  that  prepared  according  to  Donovan     ..•••.•.  2{>  — 

Mercurial  ointment  furnishes  the  most  prompt,  and 
least  exceptionable  mode  of  impregnating  the  system. 
The  external  method  of  administering  mercury,  says 
Mr.  John  Hunter,  is  always  preferable  to  the  internal. 
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because  the  skin  is  not  nearly  so  essential  to  life  as  the 
stomach)  and  therefore  is  capable  in  itself  of  bearing 
much  more  than  the  stomach.  The  inunction  is  gene- 
rally performed  by  rubbing  3S8  to  jj  on  some  part  of 
the  body  where  the  cuticle  is  thin,  generally  on  the  in- 
side of  the  thigh,  except  perhaps  in  cases  of  chronic  hepa- 
titis, when  it  is  more  usually  applied  to  the  region  of 
the  liver,  care  being  taken  that  the  friction  is  continued 
until  every  particle  of  the  ointment  disappears ;  and 
for  obvious  reasons,  the  operation  ought  if  practicable 
to  be  performed  by  the  patient  himself.  Where  it  has 
been  an  object  to  saturate  the  system  with  mercury  as 
quickly  as  possible,  I  have  witnessed  the  advantage  of 
confining,  by  means  of  slips  of  bladder,  a  drachm  of 
mercurifd  ointment  in  each  axilla,  in  addition  to  the 
mercurial  friction.  Camphor,  turpentine,  and  other 
stimulants,  have  been  sometimes  added  to  the  oint- 
ment, with  a  view  of  promoting  its  absorption ;  this 
however  is  an  erroneous  practice,  since  these  acrid  in- 
gredients soon  produce  pustules  on  the  skin,  which 
prevent  the  continuance  of  the  friction ;  the  warm 
bath  is  a  more  ceftain,  and  less  objectionable  adjuvaniy 
many  practitioners  therefore  advise  the  body  to  be  im- 
mersed in  a  warm  bath,  once  and  again,  before  the 
course  is  commenced,  and  to  repeat  it  once  or  twice  a 
week  during  its  continuance :  the  length  of  time  to  be 
employed  in  a  course  of  mercury,  and  the  quantity  to 
be  given,  are  circumstances  that  must  in  evei*y  case 
be  lefl  to  the  discretion  of  the  practitioner.  Mercury, 
when  introduced  into  the  body,  acts  as  a  powerful 
>  stimulant,  and  pervades  every  part  of  the  system ;  hence 
it  is  the  most  powerful  evacuant  belonging  to  the 
Materia  Medica ;  from  its  stimulant  operation,  exerted 
directly  or  indirectly,  we  are  able  to  explain  its  utility 
in  the  cure  of  disease,  and  it  may  be  made  to  act'acv 
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cording  to  management  and  circumstances^  b»  a  tonlc^ 
antispasmodic,  diuretic,  cathartic,  sialogogue,  emmen- 
agogue,  or  alterative ;  but  its  most  important  operation 
is  that  displayed  in  removing  the  diseases  induced  bj 
the  syphylitic  poison,  although  its  modus  operandi  is 
still  buried  amongst  the  many  other  arpana  of  pkjfsic. 
The  mode  of  directing  and  controlling  the  influence 
of  mercury  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease,  is  now 
very  generally  understood,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
full  confidence  in  its  antirsyphtlitic  powers  is  as  uni- 
versally maintained,  in  spite  of  the  late  opinions  which 
tended  to  depreciate  its  value  and  to  quesUon  its  neces- 
sity ;  there  is  however  no  advantage  to  be  gained,  as 
was  once  imagined,  by  e]|^citing  profuse  salivation.  On 
its  next  important  application,  that  of  curing  chronic 
affections  of  the  liver  and  dropsy,  a  remark  which  has 
been  suggested  to  me  by  the  results  of  practice,  may 
not  be  unacceptable.  I  think  I  have  generally  observed, 
that  when  the  remedy  has  been  pushed  to  such  an  ex« 
tent  as  to  excite  the  saliyary  glands  to  excessive  secre- 
tion, the  urinary  organs  cease  to  participate  in  its  stim- 
ulating action,  and  vice  versa,  for  the  mouth  is  rarely 
affected  when  the  mercury  runs  off  by  the  kidneys ; 
this  may  suggest  a  precaution  of  some  practical  mo- 
ment in  the  treatment  of  dropsy,  and  it  .will  be  gener 
rally  judicious  to  accompany  the  administration  of  this 
metal  with  certain  diuretics,  in  order  to  direct  its  ope- 
ration to  the  kidneys;  *  and  it  would  seem,  that  for 

*  Whenever  it  is  our  object  to  direct  the  mercurial  impressioD 
to  any  particular  organ,  we  should  if  possible  rouse  its  excitabi- 
lity by  some  specific  stimulus.  An  exception,  hawewet^  to  this 
doctrine  wonld  seem  to  fiSer  itself  in  the  fiict,  that  children  at 
tke  period  of  dentition  are  not  readily  salivated ;  a  pri^rij  ipe 
should  h^ve  certainly  supposed  that  a  predBpvsitscHi  to  a  Anx  of 
saliva,  would  have  produced  a  contrary  eCGsct.     As  it  i:t,  we  caa 
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0lH^  m  object  tkose  diavetic  medtciaes  should  be  pr^ 
feired  thai  act  primarily  on  the  oigans,  as  alkalies  and 
their  eombtnations,  squill,  ficc. :  the  succesB  of  such  a 
pita  of  treatnent  wtU  abo  depend  greatly  upon  the 
exact  period  at  which  these  remedies  are  adminbteied ; 
it  will  for  instance  be  right  to  wait  until  the  system  is, 
'  to  a  certain  degree,  under  mercurial  influence.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  if  the  mercury  runs 
off  by  the  bowels,  we  shall  be  deprived  of  all,  or  of  a 
great  share  of,  the  benefit  to  be  expected.  In  certain 
cases,  the  lymphatic  vessels  seem  to  resist  the  admit* 
tance  of  mercury,  and  to  refuse  the  conveyance  of  it  to 
the  general  circulation:  I  have  already  thrown  out 
some  vague  hints  upon  the  subject,  in  the  first  volume 
of  this  work  (p.  888),  and  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
some  &rther  remarks,  which  I  apprehend  bear  upon 
diis  question  under  the  following  article. 

Unguentum  Oxidi  Hydbargyri  Cinerei.  E* 
This  consists  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  grey  oxide  of 
mercury,  and  three  parts  of  axunge :  it  was  reasonable 
to  suppose,  a  priori^  that,  as  the  whole  of  the  mercury 
in  this  ointment  is  oxidised,  its  adoption  would  super* 
sede  the  necessity  of  the  labour  required  for  the  prepa* 
ration  of  the  common  mercurial  ointment,  and  at  the 
same  time  afford  a  combination  of  equal  if  not  superior 
efficacy ;  but  experience  has  not  justified  the  conclu- 
sion, for  it  has  been  found  to  possess  little  or  no  acti« 
vity ;  the  consideration  of  it  is  therefore  introduced 
into  this  work,  not  on  account  of  its  uUlity,  but  as  an 
object  upon  which  I  may  pause  vrith  advantage,  to 
ofifer  those  observations  which  its  history  is  so  ynXi 
calculated  to  call  forth  and  illustrate.    The  circum- 

only  coadvde  that  those  ergsns  are  not  disposed  to  take  on  any 
action  that  may  be  incompatible  with,  or  advene  to,  that  of  den- 
titioa. 
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stance  which  renders  this'  preparation  iiiert,  will  now 
receive  a  satisfactory  explanation  from  the  expenments 
of  Mr.  Donovan,  as  related  in  the  preceding  article; 
in  short,  it  is  a  mechamcal  mixture^  instead  of  a  dbe- 
mical  combination ;  and  I  beg  again  to  uige  the  im- 
poitance  of  this  distinction,  and  to  oflfer  the  present 
example  as  a  farther  illustration  of  the  views  I  -have 
already  submitted  upon  the  subject.  By  subjecting 
this  ointment  for  some  hours  to  a  heat  of  300%  it 
woidd  without  doubt  become  an  active  prq^aration. 
It  is  probable  that  the  lymphatics  oflfer  less  resistance 
to  the  ingress  of  a  mineral  body  into  the  system  when 
it  is  presented  to  them  in  combination  with  some  ani- 
mal substance,  which  must  alone  be  regarded  as  their 
peculiar  stimulus,  and  the  only  matter  which  they  aie 
destined  perpetually  to  receive  and  convey ;  for  the 
same  physiological  reason,  the  lacteals  may  probably 
lake. up  iron  with  greater  readiness  when  in  combi- 
nation with  vegetable  matter,  than  when  introduced 
into  the  stomach  in  a  more  purely  mineral  form. 

Unoub^ntum  Hvdrargyri  Mitius.  L.  Hiis 
weaker  preparation  is  sometimes  preferred,  as  it  irri- 
tates the  skin  less ;  it  is  however  principally  used  as  a 
topical  dressing  to.  venereal  sores,  and  as  an  implica- 
tion to  kill  vermin  on  the  body. 

Unguentum  Hydrargtri  Nitratis.  'L.E.D* 
vulgo  Citrine  Ointments  It  is  stimulant,  detergent, 
and  alterative ;  when  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  Mmple  ointment  or  almond  oil,  it  may  be  almost 
regarded  as  a  specific  in  opthalmia  tarsi,  smeared  upon 
the  cilia  every  night  at  bed  time. 

Unguentum  Hydrargtri  Nitrico-oxydi.  L. 
An  excellent  stimulant  application,  well  adapted  for 
giving  energy  to  indolent  uleers.  If  milled  with  any 
ointment  containing  resin,  it  loses  its  red  colour,  pas* 
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sing  through  olive  green  to  black,  \7hich  depends  upon 
the  conversion  of  the  red  into  the  black  oxide  of  mer* 
cury. 

UnGUENTUM   HTDRARGTIli   PrACIPITATI   AlBI. 

L.  Stimulant  and  detergent.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
efficacious  in  certain  inveterate  forms  of  the  Itch.  With 
the  addition  of  Carbonate  of  Potass,  it  has  been  much 
extolled  in  various  cutaneous  affections.* 

Ukguentum  Picis  Liquids.  L.E.D.  Tar  Otnt" 
menL  This  ointment  has  been  much  extolled  for  the 
removal  of  tetter,  and  for  the  cure  of  tinea  capitis. 

Unguentum  Resixje  Nigra.  L.  olim,  Ungi 
Basilicum  f  nigrum*    Digestive  stimulant. 

Unguentum  Sambuct.  L.D.  It  possesses  no  ad- 
vantage over  the  simple  ointment. 

Unguentum  Sulphuris.  L.E.D.  This  ointment 
is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  Lard  and  Sulphur,  although 
it  would  appear  that  a  small  proportion  of  the  latter 
exists  also  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination.  Mst^. 
Uses.  A  specific  in  the  itch.  Dr.  Bateman  proposes 
a  combination,  equally  efficacious,  but  which  has  not 
the  same  disagreeable  smell ;  viz.  ^'Take  of  sub-car- 
bonate of  potass,  half  an  ounce  /  rose  water,  one 
ounce  ;  red  sulphuret  of  mercury,  one  drachm;  essen- 
tial oil  of  Bergamot,  half  a  fluid  drachm  /  sublimed 

*  The  UngueDtom  Werholfii,  so  long  celebrated  on  the  Coa- 
tinent,  was  a  combination  of  this  kind. 

+  Basiiicon,  i.  e.  the  Royai  Ointment. 

Bailby*s  Itch  Oiktmbnt.  This  is  a  very  complicated  com- 
bination ;  containing  Nitre,  Alum*  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  and  Cin- 
nabar, made  into  an  ointment  with  Olive  oil  and  Lard,  and  per- 
fumed with  the  essential  oik  of  Anise  Seeds,  Origanum,  and  La- 
vender ;  and  coloured  with  Alkanet  root. 

The  Indians  use  an  ointment  in  inveterate  itch,  which  is  said 
to  prove  very  successful,  and  consists  of  finely  powdered  Cocculus 
ludicus  mixed  with  a  little  warm  Castor  oil. 
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au^VTy  boff  8  lard,  of  each  plevcn  auncu.  Mix  them.^^ 
Ja88eff*3  Oinimcni  a}flO|  as  altered  in  die  Pmmaa  Phar* 
macopoeia,  is  an  excellent  application  in  Psora,  ms. 
JL  Sulphur:  SuUim:  |^  Zinci  ArZ/iAa/;  §g»  Ol: 
Lauri^  et  Asung*  q,  Sj  utjiat  Unguentuwu 

UirOVEHTUV  SVLSUVUIM  COUWOBITVU.  L.      McMte 

stimulating  than  the  simple  oiatmeat,  from  the  additioB 
of  white  hellebors ;  it  is  however  frequently  found  to 
eouite  too  mueh  irvitatioa, 

yiravBrrTuic  Vxaatxi.  Jj.D.  It  is  used  for  tbe 
cure  of  scabies^  bmt  is  less  certain  than  the  ointment  of 
sulphur. 

XJngubntuk  Ziiici«  I4.E.D.  Astringent  and  stiran- 
lant }  very  beneficial  in  some  species  of  ophthalmia, 
smeared  upon  the  tarsi,  every  night. 

Very  efficient  preparations  may  be  also  constructed 
by  adding  together  equal  weights  of  lard  and  narcotic 
vegetable  powders,  as  those  of  Coniumf  DigUalis^ 
JiellMdotmOj  &c. 

The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  white 
sugar  will  frequently  prevent  ointments  becoming 
rancid. 

UYM  VBSl  FOLIA.  L.E;.D.  (Arbatus  Uva  Ursi.) 

Uva  Ursi^  Bear^bcrry^  or  TmUing  Arbutus. 

Beards  Whotile'^berrjfy  WUd  Cranberry ^  S^c. 

Qualities.  Odour^  slight,  resembling  that  of  hyson 
tea ;  Taste^  bitterish,  and  sub-astringent.  Chemical 
CanrosiTioN.  Tannin,  mucilage,  gallic  acid,  ex- 
tinctive, resin,  and  tmces  of  lime.  Solubility.  Both 
water  and  alcohol  extract  its  virtues.  Med.  Uses, 
The  ancients  employed  it  on  account  of  its  astringency, 
the  moderns  however  have  exhibited  it  for  various  dis- 
eases, more  especially  for  those  afTecting  the  bladder 
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and  urinary  organs,  and,  it  woujd  Beei%  without  any 
theory  respecting  its  modus  operandi;  but  il  has  at 
length  falkn  into  disrepute,  a^d  pvobjeibly  with  justice : 
it  occasionally  renders  the  urine  pf  a  blockish  colour, 
a  fact  which  is  not  easily  to  be  e:i(plained.  When  it  is 
administered,  the  form  of  powder  is  preferred,  and  in: 
doses  froni  BQ  to  3j,  The  leiaves  of  the  Vaccinium 
ytlis  Idcca  (Red  Whortle-Berry,)  are  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  those  of  Uvcb  Ursi;  but  they  may  be  easily 
distinguished;  botanicalljfy  by  the  net  work  appear- 
ance  of  their  veins  above,  and  by  their  dots  underneath  ^ 
chemically/ J  by  their  infusion  neither  precipitating  the 
solution  of  isinglass,  nor  that  of  sulphate  of  iroUi 

ZINCI  OXYDUM.    L.E.D. 

Oxide  of  Zinc. 

This  is  occasionally  used  internally  as  a  tonic,  and 
may  be  exhibited  in  the  form  of  pill.  It  is  however 
principally  employed  externally,  as  a  mild  but  efficient 
astringent;  viz.  IJng:  Zinci.  Adulterations.  Dn 
Roloff  of  Magdeburg  has  lately  discovered  the  casual 
presence  of  Arsenic*  in  this  oxide;  by  boiling  the 
substance  in  distilled  water,  and  assaying  the  solution 
with  ^he  ammoniaco-nitrate  of  silver,  its  presence  may 
be  instantly  recognised;  Chalk  may  be  detected  by 
sulphuric  acid,  exciting  an  effervescence ;  and  White 
Iseady  by  its  forming  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead. 
It  ought  to  be  volatile* 

*  I  have  been  lately  informed  by  a  practical  chemist,  that  he 
has  occasionally  found  his  hydrogen,  when  produced  by  ztnc  and 
dilute  acid,  to  contain  a  portion  of  Arsenureted  hydrogea  %  a 
ff  ct  which  confirms  the  assertion  of  Roloff. 
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2INCI  SULPHAS.  L.E.D. 
Sulphate  qfZiaef  olim,  WkUe  VUrioL 

'  Qualities.  Formy  crystals^  which  ai«  four-sided 
prisms,  terminated  by  fbur-sid^  pyramids ;  they,  wre 
slightly  efflorescent;  Tasie^  styptic,  metallic,  and 
slightly  acidulous.  Chbmical  Composition.  One 
proportional  of  oxide,  and  one  proportional  of  acid ; 
its  crystals  contain  seven  proportionals  of  water.  So- 
iVBiLiTT.  It  is  soluble  in  S.5  times  its  weight  of 
water  at  60%  and  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of 
boiling  water,  but  is  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol.  In- 
COMPATIBLB  SUBSTANCES.  Alkoiies ,'  earths,-  hyAro- 
sulphur ets;  astringent  vegetable  infusions;  MWc. 
Med.  UsBS.^  Tonic,  astringent,  and,  in  laige  doees 
emetic,  (Form*  66,)  As  an  emetic  it  operates  directly, 
4nd  offers  therefore  a  prompt  resource  in  cases  of  poi* 
son,  or  where  an  immediate  discharge  from  the  sto- 
mach is  required  ;  it  appears  to  differ  from  most  reme* 
dies  of  this  nature,  in  not  proving  diaphoretic  in  smaller 
doses :  in  spasmodic*  coughs  it  is  adoiiinistered  with 
the  best  efiects,  especially  when  combined  vnth  cam- 
phor or  myrrh,  (Form,  59:)  in  affections  of  the  chest 
attended  with  inordinate  secretion,  I  have  witnessed 
much  benefit  from  its  exhibition,  particularly  when 
presented  in  the  form  of  lozenge ;  and,  when  dissoWed 
in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  grs.  ij  to  f§j,  it  forms  a 
Useful  injection  in  fluor  albus,  &c. ;  in  small  doses  its 
internal  exhibition  is  also  useful  in  Leucorrhasa.  When 
combined  with  opium  it  is  well  calculated  to  ob^ii^^ 
thai  atony,  and  those  frequent  dischaiges  of  faeces,' 

'  *  The  various  quack  remedies  advertised  for  the  cure  of  the 
hooping  cough  are  either  Opiates,  or  medicines  composed  of 
sulphate  of  zinc.  The  nostrum^  sold  under  the  name  of  Anti-per- 
tussis, contains  this  metallic  salt  as  its  principal  ingredient* 
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without  pain,  that  take  place  in  the  protracted  stages 
of  dysentery.  As  an  external  application  it  is  very 
generally  employed  in  the  proportion  of  grs.  x  to  eight 
fluid-ounces  of  water.  The  supposed  ill  effects  conse- 
quent on  the  application  of  preparations  of  lead  to 
great  surface,  have  determined  some  practitioners  to 
substitute  in  their  place,  solutions  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
but  not  with  the  same  effect ;  for  to  that  very  property^ 
which  may  occasionally  render  saturnine  lotions  dange- 
rous, is  their  virtue  to  be  attributed ;  9ee  Liquor  Plum^ 
bi  Sub^acetatis.  Dose,  as  an  emetic  from  grs.  x.  to 
3SS — as  a  tonic,  and  astringent,  from  grs.  j.  to  ij.  Of- 
ficinal Prep.  Liquor:  Alum:  comp:  L.  (B) 
Solutio  Sulphatis  Zinci.  E.  Solutio  Acetatis  Zincu 
E.  (Z).  THnct:  Acetaiis  ZinciD.  (Z)  AnuiiTERA- 
TiONS.  The  white  vitriol  of  commerce  ought  never  to 
be  used  in  medicine,  without  previous  purification, 
since  it  generally  contains  the  sulphates  of  copper  and 
iron. 

ZIN6IBERIS  RADIX.   L.E.D.    (Zingiber  Offici- 
nale.)   Ginger. 

Chemical  Composition.  Volatile  oil,  fecula,  and 
resino-extractive  matter ;  on  the  first  of  these  principles 
its  well  known  flavour  and  odour  depend;  but  its 
pungency  resides  in  the  last.  Solubility.  Water, 
alcohol,  and  sether,  extract-  its  virtues.  Mbd.  Uses; 
It  is  highly  stimulant,  and  is  therefore  frequently 
beneficial  in  flatulant  cholic,  dyspepsia,  and  gout ;.  it 
is  however  more  generally  employed  as  an  adjunct  to 
other  remedies,  to  promote  their  efficacy  or  to  correct 
their  operation,  (see  Form,  93,  94,  119,  153,)  and  it 
is  fbund,  that  it  does  not  produce  the  ill  efiects  of  those 
spices,  whose  virtues  reside  in  an  acrid  oil.     Dose,  of 
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the  powders  gn.  x  Co  Qy  OfficinAl^Pbep.  Syrup: 
Zingib :  liJEJ).  Syrup:  Rhamni:  L.  (E)  'Hnci: 
Zingib:  L.D.*  Tincit  Cinnamom:  comp:  L.  (S.) 
Acid.  Sulphuric:  aromai :  E.  Confectio  Opii.  L. 
Confectio  Scammon:  L.D.  (S)  Infus.  Sennas^  ce. 
L.  (B)  Pulvis  Cinnamom:  comp:  L.E. D.  (S) 
JPulv:  Scammon:  comp:  L.D.  (B)  Puh.  Senrne. 
tamp:  L.  (IS)  Pil:  Aloes:  D.  Pill:  ScilUt  comp: 
L.D.  Vinum  Aloes.  L.  B.  D.  Adulterations. 
The  powder  is  rarely  met  with  in  any  tolerable  d^ree 
of  purity :  there  are  two  Tarieties  of  ginger  in  the 
market,  viz.  Blacky  produced  by  scalding  the  root, 
and  afterwards  hastily  dicing  it  in  the  sun ;  and  the 
WhitCy  being  that  which  has  been  carefofly  washed, 
scraped,  and  gradually  dried. 

*  OxLBT*S    CoirCBlTT&ATED   EsSENC*    OF    JaMAICA    GlHGSa. 

A  ttusat  Bolutioii  of  dinger  in  Rectified  spirit. 

GiHOEM  Bbbm  Powdub. — White  sugar,  5 J  3iJ,  ginger  gis.  t. 
sab-carbonate  of  soda  grs.  zrvj,  in  bloe  paper.  Tartaric  add 
gnzax,  in  each  ivbite  paper.  These  proportiooa  are  directed  for 
half  a  pint  of  water. 

OiNGBB  Bbbm.  The  following  is  the  receipt  by  which  this 
popular  heverage  is  prepared.  Take  of  lamp  sugar  half  a  powid  { 
of  cream  of  tartar  half  an  ounce ;  Braised  Ginger  an  ounce ; 
boiling  water  one  gaHon.  Ferment  for  twenty-fonr  hoon  with 
yeast 

PaataaTBD  ChaaML.*-That  from  India  is  almost  tmnpaNnt* 
while  tiat  maoufaetored  in  Sucope  is  always  opaque  and  fihroos. 
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